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The Life of Dr. RalrH Cupworrs. 


HIS very learned Divine was ſon to Dr. Ralph 
Cudworth, Rector of Aller, in the county of So- 
merſet, where he was born in the year 1617. 
His mother was of the family of Machell, ard 
had been nurſe to Prince Henry, eldeſt ſon to 
King James I. His father dying (a) when he 
was only ſeven years of age, and his mother marrying again, his 
education fell under the care of his father-in-law, Dr. Stough- 
ton, who was very ſolicitous to cultivate his promiſing genius, 
In 1630, he was admitted Penſioner of Emmanuel College, Cam- 
bridge ; but he was not matriculated as a Student in the Uni- 
verſity till July 5, 1632. He applied himſelf to all parts of li- 
terature with great vigour ; and, in 1639, was created Maſter of 
Arts with great applauſe. He was ſoon after choſen Fellow of 
his College, and became an eminent tutor there, and had at one 
| A 2 time 


» 
7 
* 
1 
0 


(4) Dr. Ratryy Cupwor TH, our 
Author's father, was at firſt Fellow of 
Emmanuel College, in the Univerſity 
of Cambridge, and afterwards Mi- 
niſter of St. Andrew's church in that 
town, and at laſt Rector of Aller, and 
Chaplain to King James I. Hedied 
in 1624. Though he was a man of 
genius and learmng, he publiſhed only 


a Supplement to Mr. William Per- 
kins's Commentary upon St, Paul's 
Epiſtle to the Galatians, of which, as 
well as ſeveral other Works of that 
Divine, he was Editor, —Dr, Birch's 
Life of Dr, Cudworth, prefixed to 
his Edition of the Iatellectual Syſtem, 
. & 


— 


—— 
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time eight and twenty pupils; an inſtance ſcarce ever known be- 
fore, even in the largeſt Colleges of the Univerſity. Among 
theſe was Mr. Temple, afterwards the famous Sir William 'Tem- 
ple. Not long after, he was preſented to the Rectory of North 
Cadbury, ia Somerſetſhire, worth three hundred pounds per 
annum, 

In 1642, Mr. Cudworth publiſhed © A Diſcourle concerning 
te the true Notion of the Lord's Supper.” It was printed at 
London in 4to. with only the initial letters of his name. Bochart, 
Spencer, Selden, and other eminent Writers, quote this Diſ- 
courſe with great commendations. The ſame year likewiſe ap- 
peared his treatiſe, intitled, „he Union of CHRIST and his 
* Church, by R. C.“ printed at London in 4to. 

in 1644, he took the degree of Bachelor of Divinity, upon 

which occaſion he maintained at the commencement the two fol- 
lowing theſes: J. Dantur boni & mali rationes æternæ & in- 
« diſpenſabiles;“ z. e. the reaſons of good and evil are eternal 
and indiſpenſible. JI. © Dantur ſubſtantiæ incorporez ſua na- 
* tura immortales ;” 7. e. there are incorporeal ſubſtances by 
their own nature immortal, Hence it appears, that even at that 
time he was examining and revolving in his mind thoſe impor. 
tant ſubjects, which he ſo long afterwards cleared up with tuch 
uncommon penetration in his Intellectual Syſtem, and other Works 
ſill preſerved in manuſcript. 
In the ſame year, 1644, he was appointed Maſter of Clare 
Hall in Cambridge, in the room of Dr, Paſke, who had been 
ejected by the Parliamentary Viſitors. In 1645, Dr. Metcalf 
having reſigned the Regius Profeſſorſhip of the Hebrew tongues, 
Mr. Cudworth was unanimouſly nominated on the 15th of Octo- 
ber by the ſeven electors to ſucceed him, From this time he ap- 
plied himſelf almoſt entirely to his academical employments and 
itudies, eſpecially that of the Jewiſh Antiquities. And we find 
the following paſſage in a manaſcript letter of Mr. John Wor- 
thington's, aitzrwards Maſter of Jeſus College, dated May 12, 
1645. * Our learned friend Mr. Cudworth reads every Wed- 
„ neſday in the ſchools, His ſubject is Templum Hieroſolymi- 
% tanum.” When his affairs required his abſence from the Uni- 
verſity, he ſubſtituted Mr. Worthington in his room. On the 
3ſt of March, 1647, he preached — the Houſe of Commons 
at Weſtminſter, upon a day of public humiliation, a ſermon upon 
1 John, ii. 3, 4. for which he had the thanks of that Houſe re- 
turned him on the ſame day. This ſermon was printed the ſame 
year at Cambridge in 4to. (6b) | 

In 1651, he tookthe degree of Doctor in Divinity. Though 
the places which he now held in the Univerſity were very ho- 
nourable, yet he found the revenue of them not ſufficient to ſup- 

ort him; for which reaſon he had thoughts of leaving Cam- 
brides entirely, and indeed actually retired from it, though but 
for a ſhort time, This appears from two manuſcript letters of 
| Mr. 

(2) Birch, as before, P. 7. 
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Mr. Worthington's ; the former dated January 6, 165 1, in which 
he writes thus: © If through want of maintenance he (R. C.) 
„ ſhould be forced to leave Cambridge, for which place he is fo 
c eminently accompliſhed with what is noble and exemplarily 
„ academical, it would be an ill omen.“ In the letter dated 
January 3o, 1654, is this paſſage : © After many toſſings, Dr. 
„ Cudworth is, through GOD's Providence, returned to Cam- 
bridge, and ſettled in Chriſt's College, and by his marriage 
& more ſettled and fixed.” For upon the decealſe of Dr. Sa- 
muel Bolton, Maſter of that College, in 1654, our Author was 
choſen to ſucceed him, and married the ſame year. 

In this ſtation Dr. Cudworth ſpent the remainder of his life, 
proving highly ſerviceable to the Univerſity, and greatly pro- 
moting the intereſts of religion and learning. In 1657, he was 
one of the perſons nominated by a Committee of the Parliament 
to be conſulted about the Engliſh tranſlation of the Bible. Our 
Author had a great ſhare in the friendſhip and eſteem of John 
Thurloe, Eſq; Secretary of State to the Protectors Oliver and 
Richard Cromwell, who frequently correſponded with him, and 
conſulted him with regard to the characters of ſuch perſons in 


the Univerſity, as were proper to be employed in political and 


civil affairs. 

When King Charles II. was reſtored, Dr. Cudworth wrote a 
congratulatory copy of verſes on the occaſion, which was printed 
in the collection publiſhed at Cambridge in 1660, in Quarto. 
In 1662, he was preſented by Dr, Gilbert Sheldon, Bithop of 
London, to the Vicarage of Aſhwell in Hertfordſhire, to which 
he was admitted on the firſt of December that year. In 1678, 
he was inſtalled a Prebendary of Glouceſter; and the ſame year, 
with a view of ſtemming that torrent of irreligion and Atheiſm 
that prevailed after the Reſtoration, he publiſhed at London, in 
Folio, his very learned and famous Work, intitled, his“ True 
Intellectual Syſtem of the Univerſe: the firſt part, wherein 
«« all the reaſon and philoſophy of Atheiſm is confuted, and its 
«« impoſſibility demonſtrated.” The Work met with great op- 

oſition from ſome of the Courtiers of King Charles II. who en- 
deavoured to deſtroy the reputation of it when it was firſt pub- 
liſhed. In this Work the fallowing poſitions are laid down as 
the fundamentals or eſſentials of true religion. 1ſt, That all 
things in the world do not float without a Head, or Governor, 
but that there is a GOD, an omnipotent underſtanding BEING, 
preſiding over all. zdly, That this GOD being eſſentially good 
and juſt, there is ſomething in its own nature immutably and 
eternally juſt and unjuſt, and not by arbitrary will, law, and 
command only. And zdly, That we are fo far forth the maſters 
of our own actions, as to be accountable to juſtice for them, or ſo 
as to render us guilty or blame-worthy for what we do amiſs, and 

deſerving of puniſhment accordingly, 
Notwithſtanding 
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Notwithſianding the great merit of this Work, it has been 
cenſured by ſeveral Writers: it has been objeQed, and indeed 
not without reaſon, that Dr, Cudworth has given too favourable 
2 repreſentation of the ſentiments of the antient Heathens, His 
opinions have been alſo thought not quite 3 to the re- 


ceived notions concerning the Trinity. e celebrated ſohn 
Le Clerc expreſſed his wiſhes, that ſome man of learning would 
tranſlate the Intellefual Syſtem into Latin; but this deſign, ' 
though reſolved upon and attempted by ſeveral perſons in Ger- 
many, was never executed till the year 1733, when Dr, John 
Laurence Moſheim publiſhed a Latin tranſlation of Dr. Cud- 
worth's Work in two Volumes, Folio, In 1706, there was pub- 
liſhed at London, in two Volumes, in 4to. an Abridgment of the 
Intellectual Syſtem, by Thomas Wiſe, B. D. Fellow of Exeter 
College in Oxford, and Chaplain to the Duke of Ormond, In 
the Introduction Mr, Wiſe ſtiles Dr. Cudworth's book „ the 
* yvaſteſt Magazine of Reaſoning and Learning, that ever ſingly 
appeared againſt Atheiſm.” 


Dr. CupwoerTH died at Cambridge on the 26th of June, 
1688, and was interred in the chapel of Chriſt's College. He 
was a man of very extenſive learning, excellently ſkilled in the 
learned languayes and antiquity, a good Mathematician, a ſub- 
tile Philoſopher, and a profound Metaphyſician. He embraced 
the mechanical or corpuſcular Philoſophy ; but with regard to 
the De1TY, intelligences, genii, ideas, and in ſhort the prin- 
ciples of human knowledge, he followed Plato, and even the lat- 
ter Platoniſts (c). Biſhop Burnet having obſerved, that Dr. 
Whichcote “ being diſguſted with the dry ſyſtematical way of 
« thoſe times, ſtudied to raiſe thoſe who converſed with him to a 
© nobler ſet of thoughts, and to conſider religion as a ſeed of a 
«« deiform nature; and, in order to this, ſet young ſtudents much 
« on reading the antient Philoſophers, chiefly Plato, Tully, and 
« Plotin, and on conſidering the Chriſtian religion as a doctrine 
*« ſent from GOD, both to elevate and ſweeten human, nature ;” 
tells us, that Dr. Cudwworth carried this on with a great ſtrength 
« of genius, and a valt compaſs of learning ;” and that he 
« was a man of great conduct and prudence ; upon which his 
« enemies did very falſely accuſe him of craft and diſſimulation.“ 
And the celebrated Earl of Shafteſbury, Author of the Charac- 
zeriſtis, ſtiles him, “ an excellent and learned Divine, of higheſt 
% authority at home, and fame abroad.” 

In 1743, a ſecond Edition of the Intellectual Cytem in Engliſh 
was publiſhed by Dr. 'Thomas Birch, with an account of the 
Life and Writings of the Author, to which we have been greatly 
indebted. Our learned Author left ſeveral poſthumous Works, 


moſt of which ſeem to be a continuation of his Iatellectual Syſtem, 
of 


{ c ) Birch, as before. 
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of which he had given the world only the firſt part. One of 
theſe was publiſhed by Dr. Edward Chandler, Biſhop of Dur- 
ham, at London, in 1731, under this title, A Treatiſe concern- 
« .ing eternal and immutable Morality.” In the Preface to 
which the Biſhop obſerves, that Dr. Cudworth lived in an age, 
* when the diſputes concerning Liberty and Necefity, mingling 
with the political ſchemes of the leaders of oppoſite parties, 
helped to cauſe ftrong convulſions in the State, and to ſpread no 
leſs fatal an influence upon the principles and manners of the 

enerality of people. For debauchery, ſcepticiſm, and infide- 
ity, as he complains, flouriſhed in his time, and grew up, in 
his opinion, from the doctrine of the fatal Neceffity of all ac- 
tions and events, as from its proper root. Such a belief, upon 
whatſoever grounds or principles maintained, as he conceived, 
did ſerve the deſign of Atheiſm, and undermine Chriſtianity 
and all religion ; as taking away all guilt and blame, puniſh- 
ments and rewards : and plainly rendered a day of judgment 
ridiculous. And he thought it evident, that ſome in thoſe 
days purſued theſe notions, in order to that end, I heſe ſenti- 
ru ents diſpoſed him to bend much of his ſtudy this way, and 
to read over all the antient Philoſophers and Moralifts, which 

he did with great accuracy. He then ſet himſelf to gather 

and anſwer all the antient and modern arguments, for the ne- 
ceſſity of all actions, which had been maintained by ſeveral 
perſons, upon very different grounds And many of his col- 
lections of this kind ſtill remain, as ſo many monuments of 
his copious reading, judgment, and induſtry.” | 

He oftinguiſhed three ſorts of Fatality; firſt, Natural, or 

Material; ſecondly, Theologic, or Divine Fate; and thirdly, the 
Stoical Fate. Iheſe two laſt hypotheſes of Fataliſm were but 
* lightly touched in his /zte//:4ual Syſlem, becauſe he intended to 
give them a more particular and more ample conſideration 2 

however, ill health, a ſhort life, or other reaſons we know not, 

* hindered him from finiſhing what the world earneſtly expected, 

* and no one that ſurvived him was able to ſupply. It is pro- 
< bable, that foreſeeing the length of the Work, and ſome of 
4 
4 
c 


the hindrances, that afterwards fell out to retard and defeat it, 
he thought it beſt to contract his undertaking, and to treat in 
imaller Volumes of thoſe points that he judged to be moſt 
material and principal in this controverſy.” In this view he 
drew up this treatiſe, wherein he proves the falſeneſs of the 
* conſequences with reſpect to natural juftice and morality in 
* GOD, which are deducible from the principles of thoſe that 
maintain the ſecoud ſort of Fate, denominated by him Tbeolo- 
* gic. And thus it may be reckoned to be a ſequel in part, of 
bis firſt book againſt material Fate. Had it come abroad as 
* carly as it was written, it had ſerved for a proper antidote to the 
* poiſon in ſome of Mr. Hobbes's and others Writings, who re- 
* vived in that age the exploded opinions of Protagoras and other 
| | « antient 


: d SS Sa "Sa SS mi: . 
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antient Greeks, and took away the eſſential and eternal diſeri- 
mination of moral good and evil, of juſt and unjuſt, and made 
them all arbitrary productions of Divine or human will. 
Againſt the antient and modern patrons of this doctrine, no 
one hath writ better than Dr. Cudworth: his book is indeed a 
demonſtration of the truth of the contrary opiniom; and is 
drawn up with that beauty, clearneſs, and ſtrength, as muſt de- 
light as well as convince the reader, (ſays our Prelate), if 1 
may judge of the affection of others, from the effect it had on 
me, It will certainly give a juſt idea of the Writer's good 
ſenſe, as well as vaſt learning.” 

Dr. Cudworth had ſeveral ſons, who probably died young; but 
he left one daughter, Damaris, who was ſecond wife to Sir Fran- 
cis Maſham, of Oates, in the county of Eſſex, Baronet, by whom 
ſhe had a fon, Francis Cudworth Maſham, Eſq; one of the 
Maſters of the High Court of Chancery, and Accountant-Gene- 
ral of the ſaid Court, and Foreign Oppoſer in the Court of Ex- 
chequer. This Lady had a great friendſhip for Mr. Locke, who 
died at her houſe at Oates, where he had reſided for ſeveral years 
before. She was diſtinguiſhed for her uncommon genius and 
learning ; and, in the year 1696, publiſhed at London, in 12mo. 
without her name, A Diſcourſe concerning the Love of GOD.” 
It was tranſlated into French by Mr. Peter Coſte, and printed at 
Amſterdam in 1705. Lady Maſham lies buried in the cathedral 
church of Bath, where a monument is erected to her memory 
with the following inſcription : 

* Near this place lies Dame Damaris Maſham, daughter of 
© Ralph Cudworth, D. D. and ſecond wife of Sir Francis Ma- 
* ſham, of Oates, in the county of Eſſex, Bart. who to the ſoft- 
« nels and elegancy cf her own ſex, added feveral of the nobleſt 
* accompliſhments and qualities of the other. : 

she poſleiſed theſe advantages in a degree unuſual to either, 
and tempered them wich an exactneſs peculiar to herſelf, 

Her learning, judgment, ſagacity, and penetration, together 
with her candour, and love of truth, were very obſervable to 
all that converſed with her, or who were acquainted with thoſe 
{mall treatiſes ſhe publiſhed in her life-time, though ſhe induſ- 
triouſly concealed her name. 

* Being mother of an only ſon, ſhe applied all her natural and 
acquired endowments to the care of his education, 

* She was a ſtrict obſerver of all the virtues belonging to 
every tation of life; and only wanted opportunities to- make 


. © theſe talents ſhine in the world, which were the admiration of 


* her friends. 
« She was born onthe 18th of January, 1658, and died on the 


* 20th of April, 1708.” 
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The Life of JOHN THURLOE. 


| OHN THURLOE was ſon of Mr. Thomas Thurloe, 
Rector of Abbots-Roding, in the county of Effex, where 
he was born in the year 1616. He was brought up to the 
profeſſion of the law; and afterwards recommended to the 
atronage of Oliver St. John, Eſq; a perſon of great eminence 
in that profeſſion, and ſucceſſively Solicitor-General to King 
Charles I. and Lord Chief Juſtice of the Common Pleas ; by 
whoſe intereſt Mr. Thurloe, at the beginning of the year 1645, 
was appointed one of the Secretaries to the Parliament Commit- 
honers at the treaty of Uxbridge ( a). | 

In 1647, he was admitted of Lincoln's-Inn; and in March, 
1648, made Receiver, or Clerk, of the Curfitor-fines, worth at 
leaſt 3501, a year, under the Earl of Kent, Lord Grey of Werke, 
Sir mas Widdrington, and Bulſtrode Whitelocke, Eſq; Com- 
miſſioners of the Great Seal. Though his attachments were en- 
tirely on the fide of the Parliament, yet with regard to the death 
of King Charles I. he declares himſelf; that he was altogether a 
ſtranger to that fact, and to all the counſels about it, having not 
hed the leaſt communication with any perſon whatſoever therein. 
However, after that event, and the eſtabliſhment of the new Com- 
monwealth, he was diverted from the proſecution gf his employ- 
ments in the law, and engaged in public buſineſs. 

In March, 1650-1; he attended the Lord Chief Juſtice St. John 
and Walter Strickland, Eſq; Ambaſſadors to the States of the 
United Provinces, as their Secretary; and after his return with 
them to England, he was, in 1652, preferred to the office of Se- 
cretary to the Council of State; and upon Oliver Cromwell's aſ- 
ſuming the Protectorſhip in December, 1653, he was appointed 
Secretary of State, The following year he was choſen one of 
the Matters of the Upper Bench of the Society of Lincoin's-Ian ; 
and, in 1055, had the care and charge of the poſtage, both fo- 
reign and inland, committed to him by the Protector. In 1656, 
he was choſen Member of Parliament for the Iſle of Ely; and 
in April, the year following, received the thanks of the Parlia- 
ment for his care and vigilance in detecting the plot of General 
Harriſon, and others of the fifch-monarchy-men, and for his 
many other ſervices to the public. On the 13th of July, the 

Vol. VI. 1. B ſame 


( a) Vid. Birch's Characters of illuſtrious Ferſone, Supplement to the New 
izd Gen, Biog, Dict. 8vo. aud Floyd's Bibliotheca Brugraptnca, 
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ſame year, he was ſworn one of the Privy Council to the Protec- 
tor, according to the humble Petition and Advice ;”? and on 
the 2d of November following, was elected one of the Governors 
of the Charter-Houſe. 

Though Mr. Thurloe's great merit, induſtry, and abilities, 
made him very high in Cromwell's favour and confidence, yet he 
3s ſaid to have been once very near being diſgraced with him. 
The ftory is thus related by Biſhop Burnet, in his Hiſtory of his 
own times. *© Stoupe () told me, ſays our Prelate, a remark- 
able paſſage in his employment under Cromwell, Stoupe had 
detired all that were under the Prince of Conde io let him know 
ſome news, in return of what he writ to them. So he had a let- 
ter from one of them, giving an account of an Iriſhman newly 
gone over, who had ſaid he would kill Cromwell, and that he 
was to lodge in King-ftreet, Weſtminſter, With this Stoupe went 
to Whitehall. Cromwell being then at Council, he ſent him a 
note, — him know that he had a buſineſs of great conſe- 

uence to lay before him. Cromwell was then upon a matter 
that did ſo entirely poſſeſs him, that he, fancying it was only 
ſome piece of foreign intelligence, ſent Thurloe to know what it 
might be. Stoupe was troubled-at this, but coald not refuſe to 
ſhew him his letter. Thurloe made no preat matter of it ; he 
ſaid, they had many ſuch advertiſements ſent them, which ſigni- 
fed nothing but to make the world think the Protector was in 
danger of his life : and the looking too much after theſe things 
had an appearance of fear, which did ill become fo great à man. 
Stoupe told him, King-ſtreet might be ſoon ſearched. Thurloe 
anſwered, If we find no ſuch perſon, how ſhall we be laughed at? 
Yet he ordered him to write again to Bruſſels, and promiſe any 
reward if a more particular — could be made. Stoupe 
was much czit down, when he ſaw that a piece of intelligence 
which he hoped might have made his fortune was ſo little conſi- 
dered. He wrote to Bruſſels : but he had no more from thence, 
but a confirmation of what had been writ formerly to him. And 
Thurloe did not think fit to make any ſearch, or any farther en- 
quiry into it: nor did he ſo much as acquaint Cromwell with it. 
Stoupe, being uneaſy at this, told Lord Liſle of it: and it hap- 
pened that, a few weeks after, Syndercomb's deſign of aflatli- 
nating Cromwell near Brenttord, as he was going to Hampton- 
court, was diicovered, When he was examined, it appeared that 
he was the perſon ſet out in the letters from Bruſſels. So Liſle 
aid to Cromwell, This is the very man of whom Stroupe had the 
notice given him, Cromwell ſcemed amazed at this, and ſent 
| tor 


{ & ) Burnet ſays, that “ Stoupe was Proteſtant religion as to outward ap- 
a Giifon hy birth, Miniſter of the pearance; he was much truſted by 
French church in the Savoy, and after- Cromwell in foreign affairs, and was 
wards a Brigacher - General in the employed by him as his Agent in 
French armics; a man of intrigue, France,” 
but of uv virtue. He adhered to the 
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for Stoupe, and in great wrath reproached him for his ingrati- 
tude in concealing a thing of ſuch conſequence to him. Stoupe 
upon this ſhewed him the letters he had received ; and put him 
in mind of the note he had ſent in to him, which was immedi- 
ately after he had the firſt letter, aud that he had ſent out Thurloe 
to him. At that Cromwell ſeemed yet more amazed; and ſent 
for Thurloe, to whoſe face Stoupe affirmed the matter: nor did 
he deny any part of it; but only ſaid, that he had many ſuch 
advertiſements fent him, in which till this time he had never 
found any truth, Cromwell replied ſternly, that he ought to 
have acquainted him with it, and left him to judge of the im- 
portance of it. Thurloe deſired to ſpeak in private with Crom- 
well. So Stoupe was diſmiſſed, and went away, not doubting 
but Thurloe would be diſgraced. But, as he underſtood from 
Liſle afterwards, Thurloe ſhewed Cromwell ſuch inſtances of his 
care and fidelity on all ſuch occaſions, and humbly acknowledged 
his error in this matter, but imputed it wholly to his care both 
for his honour and quiet, that he pacified him entirely: and in- 
deed he was ſo much in all Cromwell's ſecrets, that it was not 
ſafe to diſgrace him without deſtroying him; and that, it ſeems, 
Cromwell could not reſolve on. Thurloe having maſtered this 
295 that he might farther juſtify his not being ſo attentive as 

e ought to have been, did ſo much ſearch into Stoupe's whole 
deportment, that he poſſeſſed Cromwell with ſuch an ill opinion 
of him, that after that he never treated him with any confidence. 
So he found how dangerous it was even to preſerve a Prince, (ſo 
he called him) when a Miniſter was wounded in the doing of it ; 
and that the Miniſter would be too hard for the Prince, even 
though his own ſafety was concerned in it.” 

In 1658, Mr. 'Thurloe was made Chancellor of the Univerſity 
of Glaſgow ; and, in June following, c6ncurred with Whitelocke 
in adviling the Protector to leave the perſons who had been de- 
tected in a plot to be proceeded againſt in the ordinary courſe of 
trials at the common law, and not by an high court of juſtice ; 
it being always his opinion, that the forms and rules of the old 
conſtitution ſhould, on every occaſion, be inviolably adhered to, 
eſpecially in the adminiſtration of juſtice. 

Upon the death of the Protector, Oliver, he was continued in 
the poſt of Secretary of State and Privy Counſellor to his ſucceſ- 
ſor Richard Cromwell, though he was very obnoxious to the 

rincipai perſons in the army, to whoſe intereſts, whenever they 
interfered with thoſe of the civil Government, he was a declared 
enemy, And their reſentments againſt him on that account were 
carried to ſo great a height, that they accuſed him as an evil 
Counſellor, and one who was juſtly formidable by the aſceadant 
which he had gained over the new Protector. For this reaſon, 
about the beginning of November, 1558, he defired leave to re. 
tire from public butineſs, in hopes that this might be a means to 
quiet things, and facilitate > Protector's affairs with the army, 
2 But 
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But he was prevailed upon ſtill to continue in this employment; 
and on the 31ſt of December, the ſame year, was choſen Member 
of Parliament for the Univerſity of Cambridge by 123 — 
a greater number, it is ſaid, than was ever known upon the like 
occaſion. He was returned likewiſe for the town and borough of 
Wiſbech, and for the borough of Huntingdon ; but made his 
election for Cambridge. In April, 1659, he uſed his utmoſt ef- 
ſorts to diſſuade the Protector Richard from diſſolving the Parlia- 
ment; a ſtep which proved fatal to his authority; though, upon 
his quitting it, Mr. Thurloe ſtill continued in his office of Secre- 
tary till January 14, 1659-60, when it was conferred on Thomas 
Scott, Eſq; but on the 27th of February following, upon a report 
of the Council of State, the Parliament — *. That Mr. 
Thurloe ſhonld be again made one of the Secretaries of State, 
and John Thompſon, Eſq; the other. In April, 1660, he made 
an offer of his ſervice for the Reſtoration of King Charles II. as 
appears from a letter of the Lord Chancellor Hyde's to Sir John 
Greenville, wherein his Lordſhip obſerves, that Mr. Thurloe's 
offers were very frank, and accompanied with many great pro- 
feſſions of reſolving to ſerve his Majeſty not only in his own en- 
deavours, but likewiſe by the ſervices of his friends; but that 
theſe offers were mixed with ſomewhat of curioſity in Mr. Thur- 
loe, who was very inquiſitive to know, whether his Majeſty had 
any confidence in General Monk, or had approached him in the 
right way; which he deſired to know, __ to finiſh what was 
left undone, or to be able the better to adviſe his Majeſty what he 
was to do therein, The King returned ſach anſwers as were 
proper, and dcfired to ſee ſome effects of his good affection, and 
then he would find his ſervices more acceptable. However, on 
the 15th of May following he was committed by the Houle of 
Commons to the cuſtody of their Serjeant at Arms, upon a charge 
of high treaſon ; though it was not long before he was releaſed, 
and retired to Great Milton in Oxfordſhire, where he generally 
reſided, except in term-time, when he came up to his chambers. 
at Lincoln's Inn. 

Mr, Thurice was of great uſe occaſionally to the Lord Chan- 
cellor Clarendon, by the inſtructions which he gave him with re- 
ſpect to the Rate of foreign affairs; of which there is a remark- 
able inſtance among his State-papers ; in the recapitulation, 
which he Grew up of all the negociations between England, 
France, and Spain, from the time of Oliver Cromwell's takin 
upon him the Prote@orſhip till the Reſtoration. He was likewito 
often ſolicited by King Charles II. to engage in the adminiſtra» 
tion of public buſineſs; but he thought proper to decline thoſe 
offers. He died ſuddenly at his chambers at Lincoln's-Inn on 
the 21ſt of February, 1667-8, at the age of fifty-one, and was in- 
terred under the chapel there with an inſcription over his grave, 
He was twice married, firlt to a Lady of the family of Peyton, 
by whom he had two ſong, who died before him ; and ſecondly 

| to 
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to Anne, third daughter of Sir John Lytcott of Eaſt Moulſey in 
Surrey, by whom he had four ſons and two daughters. 


Secretary Tux Tor is ſaid to have been as amiable a man in 
his private, as he was great in his public character. In the height 
of his power, he exerciſed all poſſible moderation towards perſons 
of every party, His manner of writing is remarkable above 
moſt of his cotemporaries for its conciſeneſs, perſpicuity, and 
ſtrength. ** His knowledge and judgment, ſays Mr. Granger, 
his induſtry and diſpatch, were equally extraordinary ; and he 
was as dextrous in diſcovering ſecrets, as he was faithful in keep. 
ing them.” But the moſt authentic teſtimony of his abilities is 
that vaſt collection of his State-papers, in ſeven Volumes, in 
Folio, now in the hands of the public ; which place the Hiſtory 
of Europe in general, as well as that of Great Britain and its do- 
minions, during that remarkable period, in the cleareſt light ; 
and ſhew at the ſame time his aſtoniſhing induſtry and applica- 
tion in the management of ſo great a variety of important af- 
fairs, which paſſed entirely through his hands, with a ſecrecy and 
ſucceſs, not to be parallelled under any other Government, 
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HIS eminent Nonconformiſt Divine was ſon to Ri— 

chard Baxter, who poſſeſſed an eſtate in the county of 

Shropſhire ; but who made no great figure there, as 

his eſtate was but ſmall, and ſo encumbered with 
debts, as not to be cleared without much thrift and good huſ- 
bandry. His mother was of the ſame county; being the daugh- 
ter of Mr. Richard Adeney of Rowton, near High Ercal, the 
ſeat of the Lord Newport. There our Author was born on the 
12th of November, 1615, and there he ſpent his infancy, which 
was ſo remarkable in nothing as in the diſcovery of a pious diſpo- 
ſition, which gave great hopes to ſuch as obſerved him, When he 
was about ten years of age, he was taken home by his parents to 
Eaton Conſtantine, a village about five miles from Shrewſbury. 
He was unhappy in his education, with reſpect both to learning 
and piety ; his ſchoolmaſters being both ignorant and immoral. 
For want of better inſtructors, he fell into the hands of the 
readers of the villages he lived in. Learning was at no great 
height, in ſo remote a corner of the kingdom ; neither could 
much improvement be expected in ſo barren a ſoil, His greateſt 
help in grammar-learning was from Mr. John Owen, maſter of 
the free-ichoo! at Wroxeter, with whom he continued till he had 
been ſome time Captain of his ſchool, and advanced as far as his 
maſter's aſſiſtance could forward him. He had not afterwards the 
advantage of an academical education; and yet, ſays Dr. Bates, 
by the Divine Bleſſing upon his rare dexterity and diligence, his 
ſacred knowledge was in that degree of eminence, as few in the 
Univerſity ever arrive to (c). 

It was a propoſal which was made by his ſchool-maſter, that 
prevented his being ſent to the Univerſity, When he was about 
to leave Wrexeter ichool, Mr. Owen adviſed that, inſtead of 
going to the Univerſity, he ſhould be put under the care of Mr. 
Richard Wickftead, Chaplain to the Council at Ludlow, who had 
allowance from the King for one to attend him. There being no 
others under Mr. Wickitead's care, he repreſented this fituation 
as likely to be more advantageous to young Baxter, than being 
under a tutor in the Univerſity. This propoſal being agreeable 
to his parents, who were pleaſed with the thoughts of having 
their ſou ſo near them, they readily embraced it. But it an- 

ſwered 


(c) Calamy's Life of Mr, Paxter, P. 1——3, 
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ſwered not their expectations: for Mr. Wickſtead himſelf was 
no great ſcholar, and he took no pains with his pupil, though he 
was Otherwiſe very kind to him: fo that his only advantage by 
living with him, was in the free uſe of his library, which was 
open to him ; and he having. time enough for ſtudy, improved 
that privilege to the utmoſt, Aſter he had ſpent a year and half 
with him, he retired home to his father; and ſoon after, at the 
Lord Newport's requeſt, ſupplied for a few months the place of 
his ſchool-maſter, Mr. Owen, who was then in a conſumption, of 
which he died. After this, Mr. Francis Garbett, Miniſter of 
Wroxeter, read Logic to our Author for about a month, and ex- 
cited him to a diligent proſecution of his ſtudies. 

Mr. Baxter was naturally of a ſickly and tender conſtitution ; 
and this encreaſing the ſeriouſneſs and thoughtfulneſs of his tem- 
per, led him to the ſtudy of Divinity, chiefly with a view to his 
own edification, He tells us, that he ſtudicd “ Practical Divi- 
„ nity firſt, in the moſt practical books, in a practical order; 
«« doing all purpoſely for the informing and reforming of my 
*« own ſoul : ſo that I had read a multitude of our Engliſh prac- 
*« tical treatiſes, before I had ever read any other bodies of Di- 
« vinity, than Urſine and Ameſius, or two or three more. By 
« which means my affection was carried on with my judgment; 
and by that means I proſecuted all my ſtudies with unwearied- 
„% neſs and delight.” But the great advantages which he re- 
ceived from this courſe of ſtudy, were attended with ſome incon- 
venience. One loſs I had by this method, (ſays he) which 
*« hath proved irreparable; That I miſſed that part of learning 
* which ſtood at the greateſt diſtance, in my thoughts, from my 
ultimate end, though no doubt but remotely it may be a valu- 
„able means; and I could never fince find time to get it. Be- 
« ſides the Latin tongue, and but a mediocrity in Greek, (with 
% an inconſiderable trial at the Hebrew long after) I had no 
„ great ſkill in languages; though I ſaw that an accurateneſs 
and thorough inſight in the Greek and Hebrew were very de- 
ſirable ; but I was ſo eagerly carried after the knowledge of 
„things, that I too much neglected the ſtudy of words. And 
« for the Mathematics, I was an utter ſtranger to them, and ne- 
ver could find in my heart to divert any ſtudies that way. But 
in order to the knowledge of Divinity, my inelination was 
„ moſt to Logic and Metaphiſics, with that part of Phyfics which 
*« 'treateth ot the ſoul, contenting myſelf at firſt with a ſlighter 
* ſtudy of” the reſt : and theſe had my labour and delight. 
Which occaſioned me, perhaps too ſoon, to plunge myſelt very 
« early into the ſtudy of Controverſies ; and to read all the 
ſchool- men I could get: for next practical Divinity, no books 
ſo ſuited with my diſpoſition as Aquinas, Scotus, Durandus, 
Ockam, and their Diſciples ; becauſe I thought they narrowly 
ſcarched after Truth, and brought things out of the darkneſs 
of confuſion : for I could never from wy firit ſludies endure 

« confufion ! 
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„ confuſion ! Till eguizocals were explained, and definition and 
% Aiſtinction led the way, I had rather hold my tongue than 
« ſpeak : and was never more weary of learned men's diſ- 
«© courſes, than when I heard them long wrangling about unex- 
« pounded words or things, and eagerly diſputing before they 
* underſtood each other's minds; and vehemently afferting 
« modes, and conſequences, and adjunts, before they conſidered of 
„ Yuod fit, the Quid fit, or the Quotuplex. I never thought I 
„ underſtood any thing 'till I could aratomizs it, and fee the parts 
* diftin&ly, and the conjunction of the parts as they make up the 
„ whole. Diſtinction and method ſeemed to me of that neceſ- 
« fity, that without them I could not be ſaid to know; and the 
« diſputes which forſook them, or abuſed them, ſeem but as in- 
& coherent dreams ( 4 ).” 

Mr. Baxter had ſome defign to enter into the Miniſtry ; but 
when he was about eighteen years of age, Mr. Wickſtead endea- 
voured to perſuade him to forbear further thoughts of that kind, 
and to leave the country for the Court ; with a view of making 
an intereſt for ſome office there, by which he might have an op- 
portunity of riſing in the world, and becoming great and conſi- 
derable. The ſcheme was agreeable to his parents, though not 
10 himſelf; however, upon their inſtigation, he came up to 
Whitehall, being recommended to Sir Henry Hobart, who was 
then Maſter of the Revels, He was courteouſly received, and 
kindly entertained, but found nothing pleafing to him in a Court 
life, and therefore ſoon laid hold of an opportunity of quitting 
it, and retiring again into the country. I had quickly (ſays 
he) enough of the Court, when I ſaw a ſtage-play inſtead of a 
« ſermon on the Lord's days in the afternoon, and ſaw what 
© courſe was there in faſhion, and heard little preaching, but 
* what was as to one part againſt the Puritans, I was glad to be 
„ gone: and at the ſame time it pleaſed GOD that my mother 
«« fell ſick, and deſired my return; and fo I defired to bid fare- 
„well to thoſe kind of employments and expectations.“ 

After his return into the country, Mr. Baxter reſumed his ſtu- 
dies, and his thoughts of entering into the Miniſtry, and Mr. 
Richard Foley of Stourbridge got him appointed Maſter of the 
free-ſchool at Dudley, with an aſſiſtant under him. In 1638, he 
applied to the Biſhop of Wincheſter for Holy Orders, which he 
received, having at that time no ſcruples as to conformity to the 
Church of England ; and indeed had been uſed to join in the 
Common-Prayer with as much ſervency as he afterwards did in 
any other prayers. It ſeems, however, that he had early formed 
favourable ideas of the Puritans, and ſaw a great deficiency both 
with cſpect to learning and morals in many cf the eſtabliſhed 

Clergy. 


* 


( 4) Reliquiz Baxterianz; or, Mr. Richard Baxter's Narrative of the 
molt memorabie paſſages of his Lite aud I imes; publiſhed by Mr. Silveſter, 
in Folio, in 1696. P. 5, 6, 
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Clergy (e). And when he was about twenty years of age, he 
became acquainted with Mr. Simmonds, Mr, Cradock, and other 
pious Nonconformiſts in and about Shrewſbury, whoſe exemplary 


Vol. VI. 1. 


(e) From the account given by 
Mr. Baxter himſelf, it appears that 
many of the Clergy in that part of 
the country where he was horn were 
deplorably ignorant and immoral. 
* We lived in a country (ſays he) that 
had but little preaching at all!: in 
the viliage where I was born there 
were four readers ſucceſſively in ſix 
years time, ignorant men, and two of 
them immoral in their lives; who 
were all my ſchool-maſters. In the 
village where my father lived, there 
was a reader of about eighty years of 
age that never preached, and had two 
churches ahout twenty miles diſtant, 
His cye- ſight failing him, he ſaid Com- 
mon-Prayer without book; but for 
the reading of the Pſalms and chap- 
ters, he got a common threſher and 
day-labourer one year, and a taylor 
another year ; for the Clerk could not 
read well. And at laſt he had a kinſ- 
man of his own (the excellenteſt ſtage- 
player in all the country, and a good 
gameſter and good fellow) that got 
Orders, and ſupplied one of his 

laces, After him another younger 
— that could write and read, 
got Orders; and at the ſame time 
another neighbour's ſon, that had becn 
a while at ſchool turned Miniiter, and 
who would needs go further than the 

relt, ventured to preach, (and after got 
a Living in Staffordſhire,) and When 
he had been a preacher about twelve 
or ſixteen years, he was tain to give 
over, it being diſcovered that his 
Orders were forged by the firſt inge- 
nious ſtage-player. After him ano- 
ther neighbour's ſon took Orders, 
when he had been a while an Attor- 
ney's Clerk, and a common drunkard, 
and tippled himſelf into ſo great 
poverty, that he had no other way to 
live: it was feared that he and more 
of them came by their Orders the 
lame way with the tore-mentioned 
perſon. Theſe were the ſchool- 
malters of my youth (except two of 
them) who read Common-Prayer on 
Sundays and holy-days, and taught 


C 


lives 


ſchool and tippled on the week - days, 
and whipped the boys v. hen they 
were drunk, ſo that we changed them 
very oft, Within a few miles about 
us, were near a dozen more Muuiters 
that were near eighty years old apiece, 
and never preached ; poor ignorant 
readers, and moſt of them of lcanda- 
lous lives: only three or four con- 
{tant competent preachers lived near 
us, and thoſe (though conformable all 
fave one) were the common marks of 
the people's obloquy and reproach, 
and any that had but gone to hear 
them, when he had no preaching at 
home, was made the deriſion of the 
vulgar rabble, under the odious name 

of a Puritan, l 
% In the village where I lived, the 
reader read the Common - Prayer 
briefly; and the reſt of the day, even 
till dark night almoſt, except eating 
time, was ſpent in dancing under a 
May-pole, and a great tree, not tar 
from my tather's door; where all the 
town did meet together : and though 
one of my father's own tenants was 
the piper, he could not reſtrain him, 
nor break the ſport : fo that we could 
not read the Scripture in our family 
without the great diſturbance of the 
tabor and pipe, and noiſe in the 
ſtreet. Many times my mind was 10s 
clined to be among them, and ſome- 
times I broke looſe from conſcience, 
and joined with them ; and the more 
I did it, the more I was inclined to it. 
But when I heard them call my fa- 
ther Puritan, it did much to cure me, 
and alienate me from them: for I 
conſidered that my father's exerciſe 
of reading the Scripture, was better 
than their's, and would ſurely be bet- 
ter thought on by all men at the lait; 
and I conſidered u hat it was for that 
he and others were thus derided, 
When I heard them ſpeak ſcornfully 
of others as Puritans, whom I never 
knew, I was at firſt apt to beheve all 
the hes and flanders wherewith they 
loaded them: but when I heard my 
own father ſg reproached, aud per- 
cc ed 
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lives and religious converſation he found much to his edification. 
Obſerving ſuch perſons as theſe filenced and moleſted by the 
Biſhops, bh was much affected, and reſolved carefully to ſtudy the 
cauſe in debate between them. And accordingly conſulting the 
neighbouring Miniſters, they furniſhed him with ſeveral treatiſes 
written in defence of Conformity, which he carefully read over ; 
but they could not help him to any of the Writers on the other 
ſide, who were repreſented as men of very little learning. Where- 
upon he as the the cauſe of the Nonconformiits to be juſti- 
fiable, and the reaſoning of the Nonconformiſts weak. But be- 
ing ſettled at Dudley, _— frequentiy both in the town and 
the neighbouring villages, he had occaſion and opportunity to 
ſtudy theſe matters more particularly. For he there fell into the 
acquaintance of ſeveral Nonconformiſts, whom he apprehended 
to be too cenſorious and bitter in their invectives againſt Con- 
formity, though they were honeſt and pious people. They ſup- 
plied him with ſeveral Writings on their own fide, which he com- 
pared with treatiſes written in defence of Conformity: and this 
enquiry occaſioned him to entertain ſome doubts, which made 
him repent of his ſubſcription, ** For though (ſays he) I could 
« {ti} uſe the Common-Praper, and was not yet againſt Dioce- 
«« ſans, yet to ſubſcribe, ex animo, That there is nothing in the 
& three bocks cuntrary to the word of GOD, was that which if it 
had been todo again, I durit not do.“ 

While he continued at Dudley, he had a numerous auditory ; 


but when he had been above three quarters of a year there, he 
was by earneſt importunity prevailed with to remove to Bridge- 
north in Shropſhire, to be aſſiſtant to Mr. William Madſtard. 
This ſituation was very agreeable to him, as Bridgenorth was ex- 
empt from all epiſcopal juriſdiction, except the Archbiſhop's tri- 


ennial viſitation, He was ſcarce well ſettled here, before he was 
diſturbed by the Ef cetera oath, which was framed by the Convo- 
cation then fitting. All were enjoined to ſwear, © That they 
« would never conſent to the alteration of the preſent govern- 
«© ment of the church, by Archbiſhops, Biſhops, Deans, Arch- 
„ deacons, &c.”” This oath gave great offence to Mr, Baxter, 
as well as to many others, who locked upon ſwearing to a blind 

Et 


ceived the drunkards were the for- and for reproving drunkards and 


wardeſt in the reproach, I perceived 
that it was mere malice: for my ta- 
ther never ſcrupled Common-Prayer 
or Ceremonies, nor ſpake againſt 
Biſhops, nor ever ſo much as prayed 
but by a hook or form, being not 
ever acquainted then with any that 
did otherwiſe : but only for reading 
Scripture when the reſt were daucing 
on the Lord's day, and for praying 
(by a form out of the end of the 
Common-Prayer-Bock) in his houlc, 


ſwearers, and for talking ſometimes a 
few words of Scripture and the life to 
come, he was reviled commonly by 
the name of Puritan, Preciſian, and 
Hypocrite; and ſo were the godly 
contormable Miniſters that lived any 
where in the country near us, not 
only by our neighbours, but by the 
common talk ot the vulgar rabble of 
all about us.”— Baxter's Life, writ- 
ten by himſelf, as before, F. 1=— g. 
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Et cætera as intolerable, becauſe it took in all the Officers of the 
eccleſiaſtical courts, Lay-Chancellors, Commiſſaries, and Officials. 
Among other important matters which were in agitation in the 
year 1640, a Reformation of the Clergy was ſet on foot, and ac- 
cordingly a Committee was appointed, to hear petitions and 
complaints againſt them. Multitudes from all quarters came up 
immediately with petitions againſt their Miniſters, charging them 
with inſufficiency, falſe doctrines, illegal innovations, or immora- 
lity. Among other complainants, the town of Kidderminſter in 
Worceſterſhire had drawn up a petition againſt their Vicar and 
his two Curates, as unqualified for the Miniſtry ; and they put 
it into the hands of Sir Henry Herbert, who was Member for 
Bewdley. The Vicar well knowing his own inſufficiency, agreed 
to compound the buſineſs, and offered to allow 601. per annum 
(out of near 2001. which was the value of the Living) to a 
reacher who ſhould be choſen by fourteen nominated truſtees. 
He that was choſen was to preach whenſoever he pleaſed, the 
Vicar ſtill reading the Common-Prayer, and doing every thing 
that might be matter of ſcruple ; for the performance of which 
he gave a bond of gol. Upon this, the Bailiff of the town, 
and all the Feoffees, invited Mr. Baxter to give them a ſermon ; 
and, upon preaching once to them, he was unanimouſly choſen 
to be their Miniſter. He ſpent two years at Kidderminſter be- 
fore the breaking out of the civil war, and above fourteen years 
after it; and in all that time never reſided at all in the Vicarage 
houſe, though authorized by an order of Parliament ; but the 
old Vicar lived there peaceably and quietly, without any moleſ- 
tation (J). 

Mr. Baxter's public preaching at Kidderminſter met with an 
attentive, diligent, and numerous auditory. Though the church 
was very capacious and commodious, yet, after his coming thi- 
ther, they were obliged to build five galleries to receive the 
hearers. But he did not confine his labours to his public Miniſ- 
tration: two days every week he and his aſſiſtant took fourteen 
families between them for private catechizing and conference, 
His method was this : he firſt heard them recite the words of the 
catechiſm, and then examined them about the ſenſe, and after- 
wards urged them in the moſt earneſt and engaging manner to 
ſuitable affections and practice. If any were ſhy, through igno- 
rance or baſhfulneſs, he forbore to preſs them any farther to an. 
ſwers, but made them hearers, and either examined others, or 
turned all into inſtruction and exhortation. He ſpent about an 
hour with a family, and admitted no others to be preſent, leſt 
baſhfulneſs ſhould make it burthenſome, or any ſhould talk of the 
weakneſſes they obſerved. His pious labours were attended with 
ſo much ſucceſs, that on Sundays there was no diſorder to be ſeen 
in the town; but you might hear, we are told, an hundred 

C 2 families 


(J) Calamy's Life of Baxter, P. at, aa. 
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families ſinging Pſalms, and repeating ſermons, as you paſied 
through the ſtreets. When he firſt came thither, it is ſaid, there 
might be one houſe in a ſtreet in which the duties of family 
worſhip were pradliſed; and when he came away, there was not 
above a family on the ſide of a ſtreet that did not do it, and that 
did not make a ſerious profeſſion of religion. Nay, in the worſt 
families, in inns and ale-houſes, uſually ſome in each houſe 
ſeemed to be religious (g). 

Notwithſtanding the great uſefulneſs of Mr. Baxter in this 
place, and the high ettimation in which he was held by great 
numbers, yet, after the commencement of the civil war, ſuch 
was the rage of the Royal party in that part of the country 
againſt him, on account of the inclination which he had diſco- 
vered to favour the cauſe of the Parliament, that he found it ne- 
ceilary to retire to Glouceſter ; but being ſtrongly ſolicited, he 
returned to Kidderminſter, However, not finding himſelf ſafe 
in this place, he again quitted it, and took up his reſidence at 
Coventry, Here he lived in perfect quiet, preaching once every 
Sunday to the garriſon, and once to the town's people. After 
the battle of Naſeby, he was appointed Chaplain to Colonel 
Whalley's regiment, and was preſent at ſeveral fieges. He was 
obliged to leave the army in the year 1657, by a ſudden illneſs, 
and retired to Sir Thomas Rouſe's, where he continued a long 
time in a Janguiſhing ſtate of health. 

When Cromwell had gained the Superiority, Mr. Baxter ex- 
preſſed kis diſſatisfaction at his meaſures, though he did not 
think proper to preach againſt him from the pulpit. However, 
he once preached before Cromwell, aſter he was Protector, and 
alſo had a conference with him ; of which, and of his ſermon, 
we ſhall give an account in Mr. Baxter's own words. * The 
Lord Broghill (ſays he) and the Earl of Warwick brought me 
to preach before Cromwell the Protector, which was the only 
time that ever I preached to him, ſave once long before, when 
he was an inferior man among other auditors, I knew not 
* which way to provoke him better to his duty, than by preach- 
ing on 1 Cor. i. 10. againſt the diviſions and diſtractions of the 
church, and ſhewing how miichievous a thing it was for politi- 
* cians to maintain fuch diviſions for their own ends, that they 
might fiſh in troubled waters, and kecp the church by its divi- 
« fions in a ſtate of weakneſs, leſt it ſhould be able to offend 
them; and to ſhe the neceſſity and means of union, But the 
* plainneſs and nearneſs I heard was diſpleaſing to him, and his 
* Courtiers ; but they put it up. 

* Awhile after, Cromwell ſent to ſpeak with me ; and when I 
came, in the preſence only of three of his chief men, he began 
a long and tedious ſpeech to me of GOD's Providence in the 
change of the Government, and how GOD had owned it, = 

* what 
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what great things had been done at home and abroad, in the 
peace with Spain and Holland, &c. When he had wearied us 
all with ſpeaking thus ſlowly about an hour, I told him, it was 
too great den to acquaint me ſo fully with all theſe 
matters, which were above me ; but I told him that we took 
our antient Monarchy to be a bleſſing, and not an evil to the 
land, and humbly craved his patience, that I might aſk him, 
how England had ever forfeited that bleſſing, and unto whom 
the forfeiture was made ? (I was fain to ſpeak of the Speczes of 
Government only, for they had lately made it treaſon by a law 
to ſpeak for the perſon of the King). Upon that queſtion, he 
was awakened into ſome paſſion, and told me it was no forfei- 
ture, but GOD had changed it as it pleaſed him ; and then he 
ler fly at the Parliament, which thwarted him ; and eſpecially 
by name at four or five of thoſe Members which were my 
chief acquaintance ; and I preſumed to defend them againſt 
his paſſion ; and thus four or five hours were ſpent.” 
Mr. Baxter alſo informs us, that ſhortly after he had ſome 
further converſation with the Protector. A few days after, 
« (ſays he) he ſent for me again, to hear my judgment about li- 
«© berty of conſcience, (which he pretended to be moſt zealous 
« for) before almoſt all his Privy Council; where, after another 
© ſlow tedious ſpeech of his, I told him a little of my judgment: 
* and when two of his company had {pun out a great deal more 
of the time, in ſuch like tedious (but mere ignorant) ſpeeches, 
«* ſome four or five hours being ſpent, I told him, that if he would 
* be at the labour to read it, I could tell him more of my mind 
in writing in two ſheets, than in that way of ſpeaking in many 
days: and that I had a paper on that ſubject by me, written 
for a friend, which if he would peruſe, and allow for the change 
of the perſon, he would know my ſenſe. He received the pa- 
per after, but I ſcarce believe that he ever read it; for I ſaw 
* that what he learned muſt be from himſelf ; being more diſ- 
poſed to ſpeak many hours, than to hear one; and little heed- 
ing what another ſaid, when he had ſpoken himſelf ( þ ). 
After this, Mr. Baxter returned to Kidderminſter, ang entered 
again upon his miniſterial office there, and with good ſucceſs, He 
was the more acceptable, on account of his charities and kind- 
neſs to the poor. His income, indeed, was not great, but it was 
increaſed by the profit which he made of his Writings ; for 
which, he ſays, he ſometimes received fixty or eighty pounds a 
year of the bookſellers, He gave away a great number of his 
own books among the people of the town, and alſo Bibles to 
thoſe who needed them. I found (ſays he) that my ſingle life 
* afforded me much advantage: for I could the eaſilier take my 
people for my children, and think all that I had too little for 
them, in that I had no children of my own to tempt me to 
* another 
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© another way of uſing it. And being diſcharged from the moſt 
of family cares, (keeping but one ſervant) I had the ome 
* yacancy and liberty for the labours of my calling.“ He alſo 
ſtudied phyſic, in order to enable him to be ſerviceable to the 
poor, which rendered him the more acceptable to his auditors. 
* GOD made uſe of my practice of 1 among them (ſays 
© he) as a very great advantage to my Miniftry ; Dor they that 
« cared not for their fouls, did love their lives, and care for their 
* bodies ; and by this they were made almoſt as obſervant, as a 
© tenant is of his landlord, Sometimes I could ſee before me in 
the church a very conſiderable part of the congregation, whoſe 
* lives GOD had made me a means to fave, or to recover their 
health: and doing for nothing ſo obliged them, that they 
* would readily hear me (f). 

Mr. Baxter came to London a little before the depoſition of 
Richard Cromwell, and preached before the Parliament the day 
preceding that on which they voted the King's return. He 
preached likewiſe before the Lord Mayor at St. Paul's a Thankſ- 
giving ſermon for General Monk's ſucceſs. Upon the Reſtora- 
tion he was appointed one of the King's Chaplains in Ordinary; 
and he did once preach before his Majeſty ; — never derived 
any pecuniary advantage from his Chaplainſhip. He was like- 
wiſe offered the Biſhopric of Hereford by the Lord Chancellor 
Clarendon, but he.refuſed to accept of it. He aſſiſted at the 
conference at the Savoy as one of the Commiſſioners, and on 
this occaſion he drew up exceptions to the Common Prayer, and 
alto an entire new reformed Liturgy. 

It was not Jong after the Reſtoration before the old Vicar of 
Kidderminſter was reſtored to his Parſonage, notwithſtanding his 
incapacity to diſcharge the duties of it. And Mr. Baxter, who 
had refuſed a Biſhopric, would gladly have been this man's Cu- 
rate; but even this was denied him, Sir Ralph Clare was his 
fecrer enemy, and endeavoured to make it believed at London 
that many people at Kidderminſter were againtt Mr. Baxter's be- 
ing Hationed there, There were eighteen hundred people who 
kad been eommunicants with Mr. Baxter in that town; and 
when they were acquainted with this report, ſixteen hundred of 
theſe ſer their hands, in one day, to a paper teſtifying their defire 
of having Mr. Baxter reinſtated among them. Lord Chancellor 
Clarendon pretended to be very defirous that Mr, Baxter ſhould 
be {ettled ar Kidderminſter, but his profeſſions ſeem not to have 
been ſincere, He offercd to preach there for nothing, but could 
not obtain permiſion, 

Mr. Baxter now preached up and down in London, occaſion- 
ally, for about a year; and at length fixed with Dr. Bates at St. 
Duuſtan's church in Fleet-ſtreet ; and preached once a week, as 
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Lecturer, having an allowance made him on that account by the 
pariſh, He was alſo appointed by Mr. Aſhurſt, and ſome other 
citizens, to preach a lecture in Milk-ſtreet, for which they agreed 
to allow him 40 l. per annum, but this he continued only about a 
year. At the fame time he — once every Sunday at 
Black Friars, where he would take nothing ſor his labour, leſt he 
ſhould thereby render the pariſhioners les able or ready to help 
their Miniſter, Mr. Gibbons. 

When the Act of Uniformity was paſſed, the terms of which 
Mr. Baxter could not in conſcience comply with, a ſtop was put 
to his public Miniſtry : upon which he retired to Acton in Mid- 
dleſex, that he might have the more leiſure for writing. At the 
time of the plague, in 1665, he went to Mr. Hampden's in 
Buckinghamſhire ; but after the ceaſing of that calamity he re- 
turned again to Acton. The following year the fire of London 
—— concerning which Mr. Baxter expreſſes himſelf thus: 
* It was a fight (ſays he) that might have given any man a lively 
* ſenſe of the vanity of this world, and all the wealth and glory 
of it, and of the future conflagration, of all the world, To 
ſee the flames mount up towards Heaven, and proceed ſo furi- 
ouſly without reſtraint; to fee the ſtreets filled with people 
aſtoniſhed, that had ſcarce ſenſe left them to lament their own 
calamity ; to ſee the fields filled with heaps of goods, and 
ſumptuous buildings, curious rooms, coſtly furniture, and 
houſehold ſtuff : yea, ware-houſes, and furniſhed ſhops, and 
libraries, &c. all on a flame, and none durſt come near to re- 
ceive any — To ſee the King and Nobles ride about the 
ſtreets, beholding all theſe deſolations, and none could afford 
the leaſt relief. o ſee the air, as far as could be beheld, io 
filled with the ſmoke, that the ſun ſhined through it, with a 
colour like blood; yea, even when it was ſetting in the weſt, 
it ſo appeared to them that dwelt on the welt fide of the city. 
But the doleſulleſt fight of all was afterwards, to ſee what a ru- 
inous confuſed place the city was, by chimneys and ſteeples 
only ſtanding in the midſt of cellars and heaps of rubbiſh ; fo 
that it was hard to know where the ftreets had been, and dan- 
gerous, of a long time, to paſs through the ruins, becauſe of 
vaults, and fire in them. No man that ſeeth not ſuch a thing, 
can have a right apprehenſion of the dreadfulneſs of it (4). 
In 1668, Mr, Baxter received a letter from Dr. Manton, inti- 
mating that he was acquainted by Sir John Barber, that the Lord 
Keeper Bridgman defired to conter with them two upon a Com- 
prehenſion and Toleration. Hereupon he came to London, and 
waited on the Lord Keeper with Dr. Manton. His Lordſhip 
told them, that he had ſent for them to think of a way for their 
reſtoration : to which end he had ſome propoſals to offer to them, 
which were for a Comprehenſion for the Preſbyterians, and an in- 
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dulgence for the Independants, and the reſt, They aſked him, 
whether it was his pleaſare, that they ſhould offer him their opi- 
nion of the means, or only receive what he offered to them? 
He replied, that he had ſomething to offer, but they might alſo 
make their own propoſals. Mr. Baxter told him, he thought 
they might be able to offer him ſuch terms, without injuring any 
one, as might take in both Preſbyterians and Independents, and 
all ſound Chriſtians, into the public eſtabliſhed Miniſtry, He 
anſwered, that that was a thing that he would not have, and ſo 
it was agreed to 20 firſt upon the Comprehenſion. A few days 
after, he ſent his propoſals. After this they conferred with Dr. 
Wilkins and Mr. Burton upon the ſubject, and alſo with Sir 
Matthew Hale. And that worthy Judge was ſo deſirous of 
bringing about a Comprehenſion and a 'Toleration, that he drew 
up a bill for the purpoſe, to be preſented to the Parliament. But 
they no ſooner ſat, than the High Church Party made ſuch an 
intereſt againſt it, that upon putting it to the vote, it was carried 
that no man ſhould bring a bill of this nature into the Houſe : 
and thus an end was put to the whole affair, And the Lord 
Keeper, who had ſet it on foot, grew as indifferent about it as 
any one, when he ſaw which way the ſtream was ſtrongeſt (/). 

While Mr. Baxter reſided at Acton, he preached every Sunday 
to his own family, and a great number of other perſons flocked 
to his houſe to hear him. He did this, however, only during 
the intervals of divine ſervice at the church, which he conſtantly 
attended. But even this gave ſo much offence, that, by virtue of 
that unjuſt and oppreſſive ſtatute, the Conventicle Act, a warrant 
was ſigned by two Juſtices, whereby he was committed for fix 
months to New Priſon; but obtaining an Habeas Corpus, he 
was diſcharged by the Court of Common Pleas, on account of 
an irregularity in the mittimus; upon which he removed to 
Totteridge, near Barnet. At this place he lived quietly and 
without diſturbance. In 1671, he loſt a thouſand pounds, which 
was the greateſt part of his fortune, by the ſhutting up of the 
King's Exchequer. He had ſet this money apart for a charitable 
. uſe, intending to have erected a free-ſchool, as ſoon as he could 
meet with a ſuitable purchaſe, with a good title. As he had de- 
layed this for a confiderable time, which had occaſioned his lots, 
he afterwards admoniſhed all that came near hin, that if they 
would do any good, they ſhould do it ſpeedily, and with all their 
might (). 

In 1672, the Nonconformiſts having obtained ſome indul- 
gence, Mr. Baxter came up to London, and was one of the 
Tueſday Lecturers at Pinner's- Hall, and had a Friday Lecture at 
Fetter- lane; but on Sundays he for ſome time preached only oc- 
caſionally, and afterwards more ſtatedly in St. James's market- 
houſe, He was, however, once apprehended as he was preach- 
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ing his lecture in Fetter-lane; but was ſoon releaſed, becauſe 
the warrant was not ſigned by a city Magiſtrate, 

The times ſeeming to grow more favourable, he built a meet- 
ing-houſe in Oxenden-itreet ; but he had preached there only 
once, before a reſolution was taken to ſurprize and ſend him to 
the county gaol. This misfortune, however, he eſcaped ; but 
the oo who preached for him was committed to the Gate- 
houſe, and continued there three months. Having been kept 
out of his new meeting-houſe a whole year, he took another in 
Swallow-ſtreet ; but was likewiſe prevented from uſing that, a 
guard being fixed there fur many Sundays together, to hinder 
him from coming into it. However, he preached to a congrega- 
tion at Southwark for many months. 

In 1682, Mr. Baxter ſuffered more ſeverely than he had ever 
done before on account of his nonconformity. He was ſuddenly 
ſurprized in his own houſe by many Conftables and Officers, 
who apprehended him, upon a warrant to ſeize his perſon, for 
coming within five miles of a corporation ; producing at the 
ſame time five more warrants, to diſtrain for one hundred and 
ninety-five pounds for five ſermons. Though he was much out 
of order, being but juſt riſen from his bed, where he had been in 
extremity of pain, he was contentedly going with them to a 
1 to be ſent to gaol, and left his houſe to their will. But 

r. Thomas Cox meeting him as he was going, forced him again 
into his bed, and went to five Juſtices, and took his oath that he 
could not go to priſon without danger of death. Upon this the 
Juſtices had till they had conſulted the King, who conſented 
that his impriſonment ſhould be for that time forborne, that he 
might die at home. But they executed their warrants on the 
books and goods in the houſe, though he made it appear that they 
were none of his; and they ſold even the bed which he lay fick 
upon. Some friends paid for them as much money as they were 
appraiſed at, and he repaid them. And all this was without 
Mr. Baxter's having the leaſt notice of any accuſation, or receiv- 
ing any ſummons to appear and anſwer for himſelf, or ever ſee- 
ing the Jultices or accuſers ; and afterwards he was in conſtant 
danger of new ſeizures, and thereupon he was forced to leave 
his houſe, and retire into private lodgings. 

Mr. Baxter had but a very indifferent ſtate of health during the 
greater part of his life; but in 1684 he grew ſo ill and weak, 
that he was ſcarce able to ſtand, But notwithitanding his being 
in this ſituation, ſome Juſtices of the Peace ſent warrants to ap- 
prehend him, he being one in a catalogue which was ſaid to con- 
tain the names of a thouſand perſons, who were all to be bound 
to their good behaviour. Knowing that their warrant would not 
empower them to break open doors, he refuſed to open to them, 
though they were got into his houſe. Whereupon they ſet fix 
Otlicers at his ſtudy door, who kept him from his bed and food 
by watching all night ; and next day he yielded. They carried 
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him to the court of quarter ſeſſions, when he was ſcarce able to 
ſtand, and bound him in a bond of 4001. to his good behaviour. 
He defired to know what his crime was, and who were his ac- 
cuſers ; but they told him it was for no fault, but to ſecure the 
Government in evil times; and that they had a liſt of many 
ſuſpected perſo: s that muſt do the ſame as well as him. He de- 
fired to know fo r what reaſon he was numbered with the ſuſpected, 
and by whoſe accuſation ; but they gave him no information 
upon that head. He told them, he had rather they would fend 
im to gaol, than put him to wrong others by being bound with 
him in bonds that he was like to break to-morcow : for if there 

did but five perſons come in when he was praying, they would 
take it for a breach of the good behaviour. However, he was 
obliged to give bond, though (ſays he) “ they knew that I was 
« not like to break the behaviour, unleſs by lying in bedin 
& pain,” 

The various perſecutions that Mr. Baxter, as well as a great 
number of other pious and worthy Nonconformiits, ſuffered at 
tis period, reflets the grcateſt diſnonour upon thoſe bigotted 
E pticopalians that were the cauſe of them. It is computed, that 
by the Act of Uniformity, two thouſand Miniſters were ejected 
from their Livings; though they were PRENCEPUOnaD's in point 
of learning and m orals, and many of them were diſtinguiſhed by 
their abilities, their induſtry, and their any Ti lives. But it 
was not thought ſufficient to deprive them of their Livi ings: 
they were not © aly to be driven out of the churches, but prohi- 
bited from worthipping GOD any where elſe in that way which 
their conſciences approved. Indeed, in es, ages of the 
church, men have too often preteeded a mighty zeal for Chriſtia- 
nity, while they were acting not only in re oppoſition to its 
Plaineſt precepts, but in a manner inconſiſtent even with the die- 
tates of juſtice and humanity! 

In the beginning of the yeur 1685, Mr. Baxter was committed 
to the King's Zench priſon, by a warrant from the Lord Chief 
Juſtice fettertes, for his“ Paraphraſe on the New Tellament,” 
which had been printed a little betore, and which was called a 
ſcandalous and ſeditious book again the rerum ene. On the 
6th of May, Which was the firſt dag of the term, he appeared in 
Well: niulle r-Hall, and an ꝛafor: nation was ws kenn to be filed 
againſt him. On the 14th of May, he pleoded not guilty to the 
2atormati: n; a1 d, on the 18th, being much „ and de- 
1115 r fark: ner time than to the zoth, V thick u A* the day appointed 
for the tial, he moved by his Counſel that it might be put off; 
on which Jrfreries cried out in a palon, © I will not give bim n 
« minute's time more to ſave his lite. We have had (iays he) to 
* do with other forts of perſons, but now we have a Saint to deal 
* with ; and I know how to deal with Saints as well as Sinners. 
Vonder (/iys be) ſtands Oates in the piltory „(as he did at that 
* very tie in the New Palace Yard), and he ſays he ſuffers = 
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the Truth, and fo ſays Baxter; but if Baxter did but Rand on 
© the other {ide of the pillory with him, I would ſay two of the 

« preateſt rogues and raſcals in the kingdom flood there.” 

On May the zoth, in the afterneon, he was brought to his 
trial before Jeffries at Guildhall. Mr. Baxter came "firſt into 
court, (accompanied by his friend Sir Henry Amort, wno ſtood 
by him all the while), and wich all the marks cot ſerenity and 
compoſure, waited for the coming of the Lord Chief Juſtice, 
who appeared quickly afte r with great indignation in his face. 
He had no {ooner ſat down, than a ſhort cauſe was called and 
tried: after which tne Clerk began to read the title of another 
cauſe, * You blockhead you, (lays Jefferies) the next cauſe is 
between Richard Baxter and the King,” Upon which Mr, 
Paxter's cauſe was called. The paſſages mentioned in the in- 
formation, were his paraphraſe on Matt. v. 19. Mark my 6. ix. 
39. xi. 31. Xii. 38, 39, 40. Luke x. 2. Jobs xi. 57. and 4d. xv. 2. 
Theſe paſſages, we are _ were picked out by Sir Raw 
L*Eitrange, and ſome other a nd it is allo me that a certain 
Clergyman put into the hands of Mr. Baxter's enemies fome ace 
cuſations out of Romans xiii. e. as againit the King, to touch 
his life, but no uſe was m: 1 of them. The ue Charge was, 
that in theſe ſeveral paſſages he reflected on the! elates of the 
Church of agen d,. and 2 Was:; 2 zullty of ſeducion, Q&T The 
vations, Mr. Wa! 40D, Mr. Williams, Mr. "+ Sewn Me 7 5 
wood, and Mr. thipps, were Mr. Baxter's Counicl, and had 
been feed by Sir Henry Aſhurſt. 

Mr. Wallop ſaid, that he conceived the _—_ > pon be- 
ing a point of doctrine, it ought to be referred to the Biſhop his 
Ordinary. But if not, he humbly conceived the doctrine was 
innocent, and juſtifiable, ſetting aide the innuendoes, for which 
there was no colour, there being no antecedent to refer them to; 
1. e. no Bier or Clergy of tie Church of England named. He 
ſaid, the book accuſed (7. e. the Comment on the New Teſta- 
ment) contained many eternal truths : but they who drew the in- 
formation were the libellers, in applying to the Prela:es of the 
Church of England thoſe ſevere things which were written con- 
cerning ſome Prelates, who deſerved the characters which ke 
gave. My Lord, Zſays he, I humbly conccive the Bishops Mr, 
Baxter ſpe: ; of, is your Lordfni „ if you have read Churca Hiſ. 
tory, mult cools, were the pla ues of the Church, and of the 
world. Mr Wallop, (ſays jetz 5 [ vbſerve you are in _ 
* theſe dirty Cauſes, od e it not for you gentlemen of th 
long robe, who ſhould have more wit and hon eity, that ſu oport 
* and hold up theſę fachous knaves by the chin, we thould not 
be at the paſs we are.“ My A ys Mir. Wallop, I hambly 
conceive that the paſſaycs : vated are naturai deductions from 
the text. You humbly cee,“ fays Jetreries, © and i humbiy 
* conceive : ſwear him, facar him.“ My Lord, ſays he, under 
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favour, I 2m Counſel for the deſendant, and if I underſtand ei- 
ther Latin or Engliſh, the information now brought againſt Mr, 
Baxter upon fo ſlight a ground, is a greater reflexion upon the 
Church of England, than any thing contained in the book he is 
accuſed for, Upon which Jefferies ſaid to him, Sometimes you 
* humbly conceive, and ſometimes you are very poſitive : you 
talk of your ſkill in Church Hiſtory, and of your underſtanding 
* Latin and Engliſh; I think I underſtand ſomething of them as 
Vell as you; but, in ſhort, muſt tell you, that if you do not 
* underſtand your duty better, I ſhall teach it you.“ Upon which 
Mr. Wallop ſat down. 

Mr. Rotheram then urged, that if Mr. Baxter's book had 
ſharp reflexions upon the Church of Rome by name, but ſpake 
well of the Prelates of the Church of England, it was to be pre- 
ſumed that the ſharp reflexions were intended only againſt the 
Prelates of the Church of Rome, The Lord Chief Juſtice ſaid, 
© Baxter was an enemy to the name and thing, the office and 
* perſons of Biſhops.” Rotheram added, that Baxter frequently 
attended Divine Service, went to the Sacrament, and perſueded 
others to do ſo too, as was certainly and publicly known ; and 
had, in the very book fo charged, ſpoken very moderately and 
honourably of the Biſhops of the Church of England. Mr. 
Baxter added, My Lord, I have been fo moderate with reſpect to 
the Church of England, that I have incurred the cenfure 
of many of the Diſſenters upon that account. Baxter for 
© biſhops,” ſays Jefferies, that's a merry conceit indeed: turn 
to it, turn to it.“ Upon this Rotheram turned to a place, in 
which it is ſaid, That great reſpect is due to thoſe truly called 
eto be Biſhops among us; or to that purpoſe. Ay,“ ſays 
Jefferies, * this is your Preſpyterian cant; truly called to be 
* Biſhops ; that is, himſelf and ſuch raſcals, called to be Biſhops 
* of Kidderminſter, and other ſuch places. Biſhops ſet apart by 
* ſuch factious, ſniveiling Preſpyterians as himſelf: a Kidder- 
* minſter Biſhop he means. According to the ſaying of a late 
learned Author, And every pariſh ſhall maintain a tythe- pig 
Metropolitan.“ 

Mr. Baxter now beginning to ſpeak again, Jefferies inter- 
rupted him, ſaying, * Kichard, Richard, doſt thou think we'll 
hear thee poiſon the court. Richard, thou art an old fellow, 
an old knave; theu haſt written books enow to load a cart, 
every one as {uil of ſedition (] might ſay treaſon) as an egg is 
full of meat. Hadi thou been whipped out of thy writing 
trade forty years ago, it had been happy. Thou pretendeit 
to be a preacher of the Goſpel of peace, and thou hait one 
foot in the grave; *tis time for thee to begin to think what ac- 
count thou intendeſt to give. But leave thee to thyſelf, and I 
* {ce thou'lt go on as thou haſt begun; but, by the Grace of 
* GOD, Pl look after thee. 1 know thou hait a mighty party; 
and I ſce a great many of the brotherhood in corners, waiting 
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to ſee what will become of their mighty Don, and a Doctor of 
the party (looking at Dr. Bates) at your elbow ; but, by the 
grace of Almighty GOD, I'II cruſh you all.” 

r. Rotheram fitting down, Mr, Atwood began to ſhew, that 
not one of the paſſages mentioned in the information ought to 
be ftrained to that ſenſe which was put upon them by the innu- 
endoes, they being more natural when taken in a, milder ſenſe ; 
nor could any one of them be applied to the Prelates of the 
Church of England, without a very forced conſtruction. To 
evidence this, he would have read ſome of the text ; but Jefferies 
cried out, You ſhan't draw me into a conventicle with your 
* Annotations, nor your ſnivelling Parſon neither.” My Lord, 
ſays Atwood, I conceive this to be expreſsly within Roſwell's 
caſe, lately before your Lordſhip. © You conceive,” ſays Jefferies, 
you conceive amiſs : it is not.“ My Lord, ſays Mr. Atwood, 
that I may uſe the beſt authority, permit me to uſe your Lordſhip's 
own words in that caſe, * No, you ſhan't,“ ſays he: You 
need not ſpeak, for you are an Author already; though you 
* ſpeak and write impertinently.” Atwood replied, I can't help 
that, my Lord, if my talent be no better; but it is my duty to 
do my beſt for my client. Jefferies thereupon went on, inveigh- 
ing againſt what Atwood had publiſhed : and Atwood jultifed it 
to be in defence of the Engliſh conſtitution ; declaring that he 
never diſowned any thing that he had written. Jefferies ſeveral 
times ordered him to fit down ; but he ſtill went oa. My Lord, 
ſays he, I have matter of law to offer for my client ; and he pro- 
ceeded to cite ſeveral caſes wherein it had been adjudged, that 
words ought to be taken in the milder ſenſe, and not to be ſtrained 
by innuendoes, * Well,” ſaid Jefferies, when he had done, 
vou have had your ſay.” Mr. Williams and Mr. Phipps ſaid 
nothing, for they ſaw it was to no purpoſe. At length Mr. Bax- 
ter himſelf ſaid, * My Lord, I think I can clearly anſwer all that 
is laid to my charge, and I ſhall do it briefly : the ſum is con- 
* tained in theſe few papers, to which I ſhall add a little by teſti- 
© mony.”* But Jefferies would not hear a word, and proceeded 10 
ſum up the matter in a long and fulſome harangue. * "Tis no- 
* toriouſly knowa (ſaid he) there has been a deſiga to ruin the 
King and the nation. The old game has been renewed ; and 
© this has been the main incendiary, He's as modeſt now as can 
© be: but time was, when no man was ſo ready at Bind your 
* Kings in chains, and your Nobles in fetters of Iron; and «to your 
© zents, O ISAAEL. Gentlemen, for GOD's ſake, don't let us be 
* pulled twice in an age.“ When he concluded, he told the 
Jury, that if they in their conſciences believed he meant the 
Biſhops and Clergy of the Church of England, in the paſſages 
which the information referred to, they muſt find him guilty ; 
and he could mean no man elſe. If not, they muſt find him not 
guilty, When he had done, ſays Mr. Baxter to him, © Does 
your Lordſhip think any Jury will pretend to pals a verdict 

upon 
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upon me upon ſuch a trial?“ « PI] warrant you, Mr. Baxter,“ 
ſays he; don't vou trouble yourſel! about that.” And indeed 
the Jury immediately laid their heads together at the bar, and 
found him guilty, After the trial was over, Sir Henry Aſhurſt 
led Mr. Baxter through the crowd, and conveyed him away in 
his coach. On the 29th of June following, he had judgment 
given againſt him. He was {entenced to pay a fine of five hun- 
dred marks, to lie in pri ion till he had paid it, and to be bound 
to his good behaviour ior ſeven years (rf). 

The following year Mr, Baxter obtained his pardon, by the 
mediation of the Lord Powis, His fine Was remitted ; and on 
Wednefday the 24th of November, 1686, Sir Samuel Aſtrey ſent 
his warrant to the Keeper of the King's Bench priſon to diſ- 
charge him: but he gave ſureties for his good behaviour; how- 
ever, the king declared, that it ſhould not be interpreted a 
breach of the good 1 for him to reſide in London, which 
was not allowable accordi ing to the Oxford Act. Notwithſtand- 
ing this, he continued ſome time after in the Rules. And on 
February the 28th following, removed to a houſe which he had 
taken in Charter-houſe yard, and now re-. aſſumed the exerciſe of 
his Miniſtry as an aſliltaut to Mr, Sylveſter, which he continued 
about four years and an half, till he became ſo very weak as to be 
forced to keep his chamber: and even then he endeavoured to do 
all the good which his fituatian would permit. He died on the 
Sth of December, 1691, and was interred in Chriſt-church, be- 
ing attended to the grave by great numbers, of all ranks and 
conditions, and eſpecially of Miniſters, ſome of whom were 
Centormitts, who thought fir to pay him this laſt office of re- 
fped. He ordered by his will that all his books ſhould be diſtri- 
buted among poor ſchelars; and all that remained of his eſtate 
he diſpoſed of for the beneſit of the poor. He was married, but 
had no iſſue His wife died ſome years before him : he pub- 
Uſhed a ſhort account of her, under the title of A Breviate of 
6 the Liſe of Mrs. Marg arct Baxter. 


Mr. Ba XTER was a man of great piety, of conſiderable learn- 
ng aud abilities, of uncommon induſtry, and of an exemplary 
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ic. Mr. Sylvciter, who knew him well, ſays, that © he was a 
man of clcar, deep, fixed thoug ghts; a man of copious and 
well digeſted reading; a man of ready, rec, and very proper 
clocution ;; and aptly expreſſive of his own thought s and ſenti- 
© ments. He was moll intent upon the weightieſt and moſt uſe- 
tu; e of learaizg; yet a great lover of all kinds and de- 
1 frees tus of. He could, in preaching, Writing, and confe- 
© rcNce, acc. commodate himtelf to all capaciti 2s ; and---had a 
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moving puthos, and uſcful acrimony in his words,-----He was 
s pleatingiy avelkible, ſave in his fludying hours, wherein he 
could 
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could not bear with trivial diſturbances. He was ſparingly fa- 
cetious, but never light or frothy. He was un movcable, where 
apprehenſive of his duty; yet affable and condeſcending, 
where likelihood of doing good was in his proſpect. His per- 
ſonal abſtinence, ſeverities, and labours, were exceeding great: 
he kept his body at an under; and always feared pampering 
his fleſh too much. ---His charity was very great; greatly pro- 
portionable to his abilities: his purſe was ever open to the 
poor; and, where the caſe required it, he never thought great 
ſums too mach. He rather gave Cumulatim than Denarialim ; 
and ſuited what he gave to the neceſſities aud characters of 
thoſe he gave to: nor was his charity confined to parties or 
opinions, He was a man of manifold and preſſing exerciſes, 
and of anſwerable patience and ſubmiſſion under the hand of 
GOD ; and though he was ſeldom without pain, or fickneſs, 
(but moſtly pain), yet never did he murmur, but uſed to ſay, 
It is but fleſh.---Once I remember, when I was with him in the 
country at his requeſt, he, being in the extremity of pain, (and 
that ſo exquiſite as to appear in the ſudden and great changes 
of his countenance) raiſed himſelf from the couch whereon he 
had laid himſelf, and thus expreſſed himſelf: ¶ hate ver rhe 
world thinks of me, I can truly ſay, that I have ferved GOD with 
uprightneſs of heart, and that I never fade any thing that I took 
net to be truth, and at that time to be my auty. 18 perſon as 
tall and ſlender, and ſtooped much: his countenance eompoſed 
and grave, ſomewiac inclining to ſmile. He ha a piercing 
eye, a very articulate ſpeech, and his deportment rather plain 
than complimental. He had a great command over his 
thoughts. He had that happy faculty, ſo as to antwer the 
character that was given of him by a learned man diſſenting 
from him, after diſcourſe with him; which was, that be could 
Jay what he would, and he could prove what be ſaid. te 
was moſt intent upon the neceſſary things, Rational learning 
he moſt valued, and was an e::traordinary maſter of it, And as 
to his expreſſive faculty, he ſpake properly, lainly, pertinently, 
and pathetically. He could ſpeak ſuitably, both to men's ca- 
pacities, and to the things inſiſted on. He was a perſon won- 
derful at extemporate preaching ; for having once lett his 
notes behind him, he was ſurprized into extemporate thoughts 
upon (as I remember) Heb. iv. 15. For we have not an Highs 
Prieft. — Whereon he preached to very great ſatis{attion unto 
all that heard him: and when he came down from the pu pit, 
he aſked me, If T was not tired? I ſaid, With what? He ſaid, 
With his extemporate diſcourſe. I told him, That had he not 
not declared it, I believe none could have diſcovered it. His 
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ſaid, that his books, which for number and variety of matter 
were ſufficient to make a library, contain a treaſure of Contro- 
verſial, Caſuiſtical, Poſitive, and Practical Divinity; and Biſhop 
Wilkins affirmed, that he has cultivated every ſubje& he has 
handled. But Mr. Long of Exeter ſaid, it would be well for the 
world if Mr. Baxter's books were all burned. However, an ex- 
cellent judge, Dr. Barrow, paſfed this judgment upon them, that 
« his praclical Writings were never mended, and his contro- 
« verſial ſeldom confuted.” Biſhop Burnet, in the Hiſtory of 
his Own Times, calls Mr. Baxter“ A man of great piety ; and. 
„ that if he had not meddled with too many things, would have 
« heen eſteemed one of the moſt learned men of the age; that 
« he had a moving and pathetical way of writing, 7 was his 
« whole life long à man of great zeal and much ſimplicity, but 
« was unhappily ſubtle and metaphyſical in every thing.“ 

The late learned and ingenious Dr. Philip Doddridge had a 
very high opinion of Mr. Baxter, both as a man, and as a writer, 
In a letter written in 1723, to a friend, giving ſome account of 
his ſtudies, he expreſſed himſelf thus: Baxter is my particular 
favourite. It is impoſſible to tell you, how much I am charmed 
with the devotion, good ſenſe, and pathos, which is every 
« where to be ſound in him. I cannot forbear looking upon him 
as one of the greateſt orators, both with regard to copiouſneis, 
acuteneſs, and energy, that our nation hath produced : and if 
he hath deſcribed, as I believe, the temper of his own heart, he 
appears to have been ſo far ſuperior to the generality of thoſe 
whom we Charitably hope to be good men, that one would ima- 
« gine GOD raiſed him up to diſgrace and condemn his bre- 
* thren ; to ſhew what a Chriſtian is, and how few in the world 
« deſerve the character (7). 

Mr. Baxter's Writings are very numerous. It is computed 
that he wrote at leaſt an hundred and forty-five diſtin treatiſes, 
whereof four were Folio's, ſeventy-three Quarto's, forty-nine 
Octavo's, and nineteen in Twelves and Twenty-four's, beſides 
fingle ſheets, ſeparate ſermons, and at leaſt five and twenty Pre- 
faces before other men's Writings. The firſt book he publiſhed 
was his Alphoriſms of Juſtification, and the Covenants,” 
printed in 1649 ; and the laſt of his Works publiſhed in his 
life-time, was ** the Certainty of the World of Spirits,” printed 
in 1691; ſo that he was an Author two and fifty years (2). 


Amongſt Mr. Baxter's more conſiderable and celebrated Pieces 
were the following : 


I. The Saints Everlaſting Reſt, firſt printed in 1650, in 4to, 
II. A Call to the Unconverted, 12mo. publiſhed in 1657. Of 
this Piece Mr, Baxter himſelf ſays, This little book GOD 
* hath 


() Orton's Life of Dr, Doddridge, 24 Edition, P. 22, () Vd. Bio- 
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« hath bleſſed with unexpected ſucceſs beyond all the reſt that 
J have written, except the Saints Ref. In a little more than a 
« year there were about twenty thouſand of them printed by my 
« own conſent, and ahout ten thouſand ſince, beſides many thou- 
« ſands by ftolen impreſſions.” It has been tranſlated into the 
French, Dutch, Welch, and other European languages. And 
Mr. Elliot tranſlated it into the Indian language. 

III. A Treatiſe on the Diwine Life. 1664. 4to. This conſiſts of 
three parts. 1. Of the knowledge of GOD; 2. Of walking 
with GOD ; 3. Of converſing with GOD in ſolitude. 

IV. A Chriſtian Directory; or, a Sum of practical Theo- 
logy, and Caſes of Conſcience. In four parts. 1. Chriſtian Ethics, 
or Private Duties. 2. Chriſtian Oeconomics, or Family Duties. 
3. Chriſtian Ecclefiaſtics, or Church Duties. 4. Chriſtian Politics, 
or Duties to our Rulers and Neighbours, Lond. Folio, 1673. 

V. Methodus Theologiæ, Lat. Folio, 1674. Mr. Baxter, ſpeak- 
ing of his publiſhing this Work, ſays, The times were ſo bad 
«« for ſelling books, that I was fain to be myſelf at the charge of 
«« printing my Methedus Theolegie ; ſome friends contributed 
„about eighty pounds towards it. It coſt me one way or other 
“ about five hundred pounds: about two hundred and fifty 
«© pounds I received from thoſe Nonconformiſts that bought 
« them. The contrary part ſet themſelves to hinder the ſale of 
« it, becauſe it was mine; though elſe the doctrine of it, — 
* half philoſophical, and half conciliatory, would have pleaſe 
« the learned part of them. But moſt lay it by as too hard for 
„ them, as over ſcholaſtical and exact. I wrote it and my Eng- 
*« liſh Chrifian Directory to make up one complete Body of The- 
* ology. The Latin one the theory, and the Engliſh one the 
practical part, And the latter is commonly accepted, becauſe 
« leſs difficult.“ 

VI. The Poor Man's Family Book, 1674. 8vo. and ſince in 
12mo, Of this many thouſands have been printed. 

VII. A Paraphraſe on the New Teſtament, 1685. 4to. 

VIII. A Treatiſe of Univerſal Redemption, 8vo. 1694. 

Some years after his death, Mr. Matthew Sylveſter publiſhed, 
from our Author's original manuſcript, ** Reliquiz Baxterian : 
„% or, Mr. Richard Baxter's narrative of the moſt memorable 
« paſſages of his Life and Times.” Folio, 1696. This Work 
hath been abridged by Dr. Edmund Calamy. 


Before we conclude, we ſhall here take an opportunity of 
giving ſome account of another learned perſon, nearly related to 
our Author, 


WILLIAM BAXTER, nephew to Mr. Richard Baxter, of 
whom we have been treating, was born at Lanlugany in Shrop- 
ſhire, in the year 1650, His education was much neglected in 
his younger years; jor at the age of eighteen, when he went to 
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the ſchool at Harrow on the Hill, in Middleſex, he knew not 
one letter in a book, nor underſtood one word of any language 
but Welch: but he ſoon retrieved his loſt time, and became a 
man of great learning. He applied himſelf chiefly to the ſtudy 
of Antiquities and Philology. In 1679, he publiſhed a Gram- 
mar of the Latin tongue ; and, in 1695, an Edition of Anacreon 
with notes, which was afterwards re-printed in 1710, with conſi- 
derable improvements. In 1701, he publiſhed an Edition of 
Horace, with notes, which was afterwards re-printed. In 1719, 
he publiſhed his Dictionary of the Britiſh Antiquities, His 
Gloſſary, or Dictionary of the Roman Antiquities, which goes 
no further than the letter 4, was publiſhed in 1726, after our 
Author's deceaſe, by the Reverend Mr. Moſes Williams ; and, 
in 1732, that gentleman alſo publiſhed propoſals for printing our 
Author's notes on juvenal. Mr. Baxter had alſo a ſhare in the 
Engliſh "tranſlation of Plutarch by ſeveral hands. He was a 
great maſter of the antient Britiſh and Iriſh tongues, and well 
ſkilled in the Latin and Greek, as well as the Northern and 
Eaſtern languages, He kept a correſpondence with moſt of the 
jearned men of his time, eſpecially with the famous Antiquarian 
Mr. Edward Liwyd ( w ). Some of Mr. Baxter's letters to him 


are publiſhed in his Gloſſarium antiquitatum Romanorum. 
There are likewiſe in the Philoſophical Tranſactions two letters 
of his to Dr. Harwood, one concerning the town of Vereconium 


or 


( ©) EDWARD LHWYD, or 
I. LOV D, was born in Wales about 
the ycar 1670. He was educated at 
Jeſus College, in the Univerlicy of 
Oxitord, aud took the degree ol 
Maſter of Arts in 170:. And having, 
under the direction of the learned 
Dr, Plot, dilgentiy applied himſelf to 
the ſtudy of natural Hiſtory, and par- 
ucalerly of Folli},, he was, in 1690, 
upon the rebgnation of the ſaid Dr. 
Plot, appointed in his room Keeper 
of the Aſlunoican Muſcum at Ox- 
turd, The chief bent ot his ftudics, 
and his greatett delight, was to fearch 
ino the languages, hiſtory, and cul- 
toms, O01 the onginal inhabitants of 
Great Piitain. In puriuance of 
which dilpolition, he travelled ſeve— 
ral times through ei Wales, and into 
Cornwall, -Scuiland, end Ireland. 
Man curious objeryations in natural 
Hiller y, Botany, &c. which he made 
in thoſe travels, and communicated 
do foine of his friends, arc inferted in 
the PhilotOpiucal Yranfations, But 
the chick fruit of his travels was his 
21 bets ta Iii, ts whicl was pub- 
ned at Oxiord in Folio, in 1707. 


He alſo communicated ſeveral large 
and valuable additions concerning 
Wales to the learned Editor of Cam- 
den's Britannia, which he alſo reviſed 
atterwards for a new Edition, No 
man was ever better qualified thap 
Mr, Lhwyd to give an Hiſtory and 
deicription of that Principality; but 
he did not hve to complete that de- 
lign, though he had made large col- 
lections tur the purpoſe, In March, 
: 709, he was elected by the Univerſity 
of Oxford Eſquire Beadle of Divi- 
mty, a place of conſiderable profit ; 
which, however, he enjoyed but a few 
months; for he died about the be- 
ginning of July the ſame year. His 
intimate acquaintance, Mr, Hearne, 
gives this character of him: That he 
was 4 man of indefatigable induſtry, 
and ot an enterprizing and daring 
genius, whom no difficulties or hard- 
ihips could deter or frighten from 
profecuting his worthy aud laudable 
deſigns; and, therefore, as nothing 
uncommon and ft to be noted could 
eſcape liis enquiry, lo he could never 
reſt ſatisfied till he came to a view of 
it himſelf.- Vid. Bio, BRITAx. 
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or Wroxeter in Shropſhire, and the other concerning the Hypo- 

cauſta or 2 of the antients; and another to Dr. 
Hans Sloane, Secretary to the Royal Society, containing an ab- 
ſtract of Mr. Lhwyd's Archæologia Britannica. 

Mr. Baxter ſpent moſt of his life in the uſeful but laborious 
employment of teaching youth: for ſome years he kept a board- 
ing ſchool at Tottenham High Croſs in Middleſex, where he re- 
mained till he was choſen Maſter of the Mercer's-ſchool in Lon- 
don. In this ſituation he continued above twenty years, but re- 
ſigned before his death, which happened on the 31ſt of May, 
1723, in the ſeventy-third year of his age (x). | 


(*) Biograph. Britan, and New and Gen, Biog, Dict. 8vo. 
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The Life of SETH WARD, 
Biſhop of Saliſbury. 


HIS learned Prelate was ſecond ſon to John Ward, an. 


Attorney at Buntingford in Hertfordſhire, where he 

was born in the year 1618. He was inſtructed in 

grammar learning and arithmetic in the ſchool at 
Buntingford ; and from thence removed to Sidney-College in 
Cambridge, into which he was admitted in the year 1632. The 
learned Dr. Samuel Ward, then Maſter of that College, who was 
not related to him, but to whom he had been recommended, was 
greatly taken with his ingenuity, aud ſhewed him great kindnels. 
Here he applied himſelf with great vigour to his ſtudics, and 
particularly to the Mathematics. 

Dr, Pope tells us, that in the College library Mr. Ward 
found, by chance, ſome books that treated of the Mathematics, 
and they being wholly new to him, he enquired all the Col- 
lege over for a guide to inſtru him that way; but all his 
* ſearch was in vain : theſe hooks were Greek, I mean uninte!- 
* ligtble, to all the Fellows of the College. Nevertheleſs, he 
took courage, and attempted them himſelf, proprio Marte, 
* without any confederates, or aſſiſtance, or intelligence in that 
country, and that with ſo good ſucceſs, that in a ſhort time he 
not only diſcovered thoſe Indies, but conquered ſeveral king- 
* doms therein, and brought thence a great part of their treaſure, 
* whici he ſhewed publicly to the whole Univerſity not long af- 
* ter. When he was Sophiſter, he diſputed in thoſe ſciences 
more like a maſler than a learner, which diſputation Dr. Bam - 
© bridge heard, greatly eſteemed, and commended. This was 
the ſame Dr. Bambridge who was afterwards Savilian Profeſſor 
* of Aſtronomy at Oxford, a learned and good Mathemati- 
cian (). . 

Mr. Ward, having taken the degrees in Arts, was choſen Fel- 
low of his College. But the civil war breaking out, he became 
ſomewhat involved in the conſequences of it, His friend and 
patton, Dr. Samucl Ward, was in 1643 impriſoned in St. John's 
College, by the Parliament party; and Mr. Ward thinking that 
gratitude obliged him to attend him, accordingly did ſo ; and 
continued with him till his death, which happened ſoon after. He 

| was 


7) Life of Seth, Lord Biſhop of Saliſbury, by Dr, Walter Pope, P. 9, 10. 
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was alſo himſelf ejected from his Fellowſhip for refuſing the Co- 
venant, and joined with ſeveral others in writing a treatiſe againſt 
it. Being now obliged to leave Cambridge, he refided ſome 
time with Dr. Samuel Ward's relations in and about London, 
and at other times with the celebrated Mathematician Mr. Wil- 
liam Oughtred (x), at Aldbury in Surry, with whom he had 


CA) WILLIAM OUGHTRED 
was born about the year 1573, at 
Eton in Buckinghamſhire ; and being 
bred a ſcholar upon the foundation of 
that ſchool, was elected thence, in 
1592,to King's College in Cambridge, 
of which he was afterwards admitted 
perpetual Fellow. He made a conſi- 
derable progre s in claſſical learning, 
as appears from ſome of his Works, 
written in very elegant Latin ; but 
his genius leading him more particu- 
larly to the Mathematics, he applicd 
himſelf chiefly to that ſtudy, He be- 
gan at the fountain head, and read all 
the antient Authors in the ſcience, as 
Euclid, Apollonius, Pergæus, Archi- 
medes, Diophantus, &c, and made 
himſelf a thorough maſter of their 
Works, 

After he had been at Cambridge 
about three years, he invented an 
caſy method of geometrical dialling ; 
but he did not publiſh it till many 
years afterwards, when it was re- 
ceived with ſo much eſteem, that 
Mr, (afterwards Sir Chriſtopher)Wren, 
then a Gentleman Commoner of Wad- 
ham College, in Oxford, immediately 
tranſlated it from the Engliſh into 
Latin, In 1599, Mr. Oughyed took 
the degree ot Maſter of Arts; and, 
in 1600, he projefted an torizontal 
inſtrument for delineating dials upon 
any kind of plane, and for working 
molt queſtions which could be per- 
tormed by the globe: which inſtru- 
ment was afterwards publiſhed, toge- 
ther with his circles of proportion, in 
1633, 4to. by William Fortfler, who 
had been taught the Mathematics by 
Mr, Oughtred, but was then himſelf 
a teacher of thole ſciences. 

About the year 1603, he was pre- 
ſented to the Living of Aldbury, near 
Guildford, in Surry, to which he 1m- 
mediately repaired ; but he conti- 
nued his mathematical purſuits, as he 
had done at College, The mathema- 
tical ſciences were the darling object 


cultivated 


of his life, and what he called the 
more than Elyſian fields. He became 
extremely eminent in them”; inſo- 
much that his houſe was continually 
filled with young gentlemen who 
came thither for his inſtructions. In 
1631, he publiſhed at London, in 
8vo. his Arithmctice in numeris et 
ſpeciebus inſtitutio, quæ tum logiſ- 
tic tum analyticæ, atque totius ma- 
thematicæ clavis eſt. About three 
years before this, the Earl of Atun- 
del, who lived then at Weſt-Horſely, 
ſent for Mr, Oughtred to inſtruct his 
ſon, Lord William Howard, ia the 
Mathematics; and this Clavis was 
firſt drawn up for the uſe. of that 
young Nobleman. . In this little ma- 
nuzl, although intended for a begin- 
ner, were found ſo many excellent 
theorems, ſeveral of which were en- 
tirely new, both in Algebra and Geo- 
metry, that it was univerſally eſteem'd 
both at home and abroad, as a rich 
cabinet of mathematical treaſures : 
and the general plan of it has been 
ſince followed by the very beit Au- 
thors upon the ſubject, as by Sir Iſaac 
Newton in his Arithmetica Univerſa- 
lis, and ſince in Mr, Maclaurin's Al- 
gebra, printed in 1748. There is in 
it, particularly, an caſy and general 
rule for the ſolution of quadratic 
equations, which is ſo complete, as 
not to admit of being farther per- 
tected : for which realon it has been 
tranſcribed, without any alteration, 
into the elementary treatiſes of Alge- 
bra, ever ſince; fo that it is no won- 
der that the Clavis became the ſtan- 
dard book made uſe of by tutors, for 
i{truting their pupils in the Mathe- 
matics in the Univerſities; eſpecially 
at Cambridge, where it was firlt in- 
troduced by Mr, Seth Ward, It un- 
derwent ſeveral Editions, to winch 
the Author ſubjoined fome other 

things. 
As Mr. Oughtred was much at- 
tached to the Royal cauſe, he Was, in 
1646, 
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cultivated an acquaintance, and who aſſiſted him in his mathe- 
matical ſtudies, 

At this period he received invitations from the Earl of Car- 
liſle, and other perſons of quality, with offers of large penſions, 
to come and reſide in their families ; but he preferred that of his 
friend and countryman Ralph Freeman, of Aſpenden-Hall, Eſq; 
whoſe ſons he had inſtructed, and reſided there chiefly till the 
year 1649; and then he reſided ſome months with the Lord 
Wenman of Thame Park in Oxfordſhire, | 

Mr. Ward had not been in this noble family long, before the 
parliamentary viſitation of the Univerſity of Oxford began, in 
conſequence of which the learned Mr. John Greaves, the Savi- 
lian Profeſſor of Aſtronomy, was deprived of his Profeſſor- 
ſhip(a). This event proved fortunate to Mr. Ward, who was 
choſen ſucceſſor to Mr. Greaves. The manner in which this 
was effected, is thus related by Dr. Pope. Mr. Greaves (ſays he) 
* finding that *twas impoſſible for him to keep his ground, made 
it his buſineſs to procure an able and worthy — to ſucceed 
him. Upon that deſign he took a journey to London, to ad- 
© viſe with ſome knowing perſons concerning that affair; and 
* amongſt the reſt with Dr. Scarborough, who had then very 
© great practice, and lived magnificently, his table being always 
* acceſiible to all learned men, but more particularly to the diſ- 
* treſted Rcyaliſts, and yet more particularly to the ſcholars 
* ejected out of either of the Univerſities for adhering to the 


545, in danger of a ſequeſtration ; in 
order to winch, leveral articles were 
de poſed and ſworn againſt him: but 
upon bis day of hearing, William 
Lily, the famous Aſtrologer, applied 
Zumſelt to Bulitrode Whitlgcke, and 
other of his triends, who appeared ſo 
numerous in his behalf, that though 
the chairman of the Committee and 
many other Preſbyterian Members 
were active againtt him, yet he was 
cleared by the majority, This Mr, 
Lily tells us himſelf, in the Hiſtory of 
his own Life and Times, where he 
files Mr. Oughtred the moſt famous 
Mathematician then of Europe. 

Mr. Oughticd died in 1660, aged 
#rghty-lix years, and was buried at 
Aldbury. Collier, in his Hiſtorical 
Dictionary, tells us, that Mr. Ought- 
red died about the beginning of 


May, 1660; for that, upon hearing 
the news of the vote at Weſtminſter, 
which paſſed the firſt of that month 
tot the Reſtoration of Charles II. he 
expired in a ſudden extacy of joy. 
David Lloyd has given the following 
mort character of him: That he 


* King's 


was as facetious in Greek and La- 
tin, as folid in Arithmetic, Geome- 
trv, and the ſphere of all meaſures, 
muſic, &c. exact in his ſtyle as in his 
judgment ; handling his tube and 
other inſtruments at eighty, as ſtea- 
dily as orhers did at thirty; ow- 
ing this, as he ſaid, to temperance 
and archery ; principling his peo» 
ple with plain and ſolid truths, as 
he did the world with great and 
uſetul arts; advancing new inven- 
tions in all things but religion, 
which 1n its old order and decency 
he maintained ſecure in his privacy, 
« prudence, meekneſs, ſimplicity, re- 
* ſolution, patience, and contentment,” 
He had one ſon, whom he put an ap- 
prentice to a watch-maker, and wrote 
a book of inſtructions in that art for 
his uſe, He left behind him a great 
number of papers upon mathemati- 
cal ſubje&s; and ſuch of them as were 
found fit for the preſs, were collected 
together, and printed in one Volume, 
8vo. at Oxford, in 1676..---Vide New 
and Gen, Biog. Dit. 8vo, 

(4) See Vol, V. P. 169 171, 
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King's cauſe. After mature conſultation, it was agreed upon 
by a general conſent, that no perſon was ſo proper and fit for 
that employment as Mr. Ward. Mr. Greaves, who had heard 
much of Mr. Ward, but had no acquaintance with him, rea- 
dily conſented to what they had concerted, and undertook to 
find Mr. Ward out, and make him the proffer, and accordingly 
he made a journey to Oxford. Mr. Ward, wholly ignorant of 
this deſign upon him, or rather for him, rides caſually from 
Thame-Park to Oxford, as he frequently uſed to do, either to 
conſult ſome books in the public library, or to viſit his friends 
and acquaintance. Juſt as he was entering the Bear-Inn, he 
luckily meets Mr. Greaves coming out of it, who being in- 
formed who he was, accoſted and courteouſly ſaluted him, teſti- 
fying his great joy, by many kind expreſſions, for this fortu- 
nate and unexpected rencounter ; after which, taking him 
aſide, he imparted his buſineſs, the deſign he had to have him 
for his ſucceſſor, urging him with great importunity not to 
deny him this favour. I remember I have heard the Biſhop 
ſay, that amongſt other arguments, Mr. Greaves told him, If 
you refuſe it, they will give it to ſome cobler of their party 
who never heard the name of Euclid, or the Mathematics, and 
yet will greedily ſnap at it for the ſalary's ſake. But Mr. 
Greaves was out in his divination ; for the other place, I mean 
the Profeſſor's of Geometry, was filled with a very learned 
man in that ſcience (), as his elaborate Works have ſuffici- 
ently manifeſted to the world. This addreſs of Mr. Greaves 
did ſo ſurprize Mr. Ward, that it did at once aſſault his mo- 
deity, and perplex his council. After many thanks for ſo 
great and unexpected a favour, he objected the difficulty of ef- 
tecting it, ſaying, be could not with any reaſon expect to enjoy 
quietly a a +. Profeſſor's place in Oxford, when 'twas noto- 
riouſly known, that he was turned out of Cambridge for re- 
faling the Covenant, Mr. Greaves replied, that he and his 
friends had conſidered that obſtacle, and found out a way to re- 
move it, and it was effectually removed a little while after by 
the means of Sir John Trevor, who, though of the Parliament 
party, was a great lover of learning, and very obliging to ſeve- 
ral ſcholars who had been turned out of the two Univerſities. 
Sir John had great intcrelt in the Committee which diſpoſed of 
the places of thoſe who were ejected, and by that brought Mr. 
Ward into the Profeſſor's chair, and preſerved him in it, with- 
out taking the Covenant, or Engagement (c). 

Notwithſtanding this latter aflertion of Dr. Pope's, it appears 


that Mr. Ward really did take the Engagement (4). As ſoon 
as he had obtained this ſettlement at Oxford, his firſt care was to 


procure 


(4 Dr. John Wallis. (e) Life of Seth, Lord Biſhop of Saliſbury, P. 
P Y 


18 --21. (4) Sec Biograph. Britan, art. Ward, note E. Wood's Athen. 
Oxon, aud New and Gen, Biog. Dict. 8 vo. 
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procure Mr. Greaves the full arrears of his ſalary, amounting - 
to five hundred pounds ; for the lands allotted for the payment 
of the Savilian Profeſſors lying chiefly in Kent, the rents of them 
had been ſeized and detained by the Parliamentarians. He next 
endeavoured to bring the Aſtronomy lectures into reputation, 
which had been for a confiderable time entirely diſcontinued. 
Mr. Ward read his lecture very conſtantly ; and that being 
known, he never failed of a good auditory, He told Dr. Pope, 
that in all the time he enjoyed the Aſtronomy Profeſſor's place, he 
never miſſed one reading day. Beſides this, he taught the Ma- 
thematics gratis to as many of the Univerſity, or foreigners, as 
defired that favour of him : and accordingly Dr. Pope tells us 
the following ſtory. * I remember (ſays he) he told me that a 
certain German Nobleman made application to him upon that 
© account, and that when Mr, Ward was in the middle of a hard 
« demonſtration, which required the utmoſt intention of mind 
« to underſtand, for if by inadvertency one link of it 1s loſt, all 
« the reſt 1s to no purpoſe, and unintelligible ; this perſon inter- 
© rupted him, and iaid, Sir, you have a fine key, his key by chance 
lying upon the table, *Tis fo, replied the Profeſſor, and put 
© an end to his lecture, and would read no more to that pu- 
pil (e). 

Beſides reading his aſtronomical lectures, Mr. Ward preached 
frequently, though he was not obliged to it z for Sir Henry Sa- 
vile had exempted his Proſeſſors from all Univerſity exerciſes, 
that they might have the more leiſure to attend to the employ- 
ment he deſigned them for. Mr. Ward's ſermons were ſtrong, 
methodical, and clear, and ſometimes pathetical and eloquent: 
for beſides his ſkill in the Mathematics, he was a great lover of 
Telly, and underſtood him well. 

At his firſt coming to Oxford, Mr. Ward made choice of Wad- 
ham College to rejide in, being invited thereto by the fame of 
Dr. Wilkins the Warden, with whom he ſoon contraſted an inti- 
mate acquaintance and friendſhip, their inclinations and ſtudies 
lying the ſame way. At this time there were ſeveral learned 
men of the Univerſity, and in the city, who often met at the 
Warden's lodgings in Wadham College, and ſometimes elſe- 
where, to improve themſelves by making philoſophical experi- 
ments. Among theſe, beſides Dr. Wilkins and Mr. Ward, were 
Mr. Robert Boyle, Dr. Willis, Dr. Geddard, Dr. Wallis, Dr. 
Bathurſt, and Mr. Rooke. 

About this time Dr, Brownrig, the ejected Biſhop of Exeter, 
came and lived retired at Sunning in Berkſhire ; where Mr, 
Ward, who was his Chaplain, uſed often to wait upon him. In 
one of theſe viſits, the Biſhop conferred on him the Precentorſhip 
of the church of Exeter; and told him, that though it might 
then ſeem a gift and no gift, yet that upon the King's Reſtora- 

tion, 


(e) Lice, P. 24 8 
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tion, of which the Biſhop was confident, it would be ſome emo- 
lu ment to him. He paid the Biſhop's Secretary the full fees, as 
if he were immediately to take poſſeſſion, though this happened 
in the very height of their deſpair ; and Ward's acquaintance 
rallied him upon it, telling him, that they would not give him 
half a crown for his Precentorſhip. But the Profeſſor knew what 
he did : he knew, that Jet things take what turn they would, he 
was now ſafe; and that, if the King ever returned, it would be 
a valuable thing to him. It accordingly was ſo; it brought him 
in ſeveral thouſand pounds, and contributed towards his future 
advancement, 

Mr. Ward, at his firſt coming to Oxford, was incorporated 
Maſter of Arts in that Univerlity, and in 1654 he took the De- 

ree of Doctor in Divinity. In 1657, he was elected Principal 
of Jeſus College, by the direction of Br. Manſell, who had been 
ejected from that Headſhip many years before ; but Cromwell 
put in one Francis Howel ; with a promiſe, however, of eighty 
pounds a year to Dr. Ward; but this was never paid. In 1659, 
he was choſen Preſident cf Trinity College; but was obliged, at 
the Reſtoration, to refign that place. He was made amends, 
however, by being preſented in 1660 to the Rectory of St. Law- 
rence Jewry : for though he was not diſtinguiſhed by his ſuffer- 
ings, during the exile of the Royal Family, yet as he was known 
to be well atfecied to the Royal cauſe, he was favourably looked 
upon at the Reſtoration. In 1661, he became 2 Fellow of the 
Royal Society, and the ſame year he was made Dean of Exeter. 
In 1662, he was advanced to the Biſhopric of Exeter. In 1667, 
he was tranſlated to the See of Saliſbury ; and, 1n 1671, was 
made Chancellor of the Order of the Garter. He was the firit 
Proteſtant Biſhop that ever was ſo; and he procured that honour 
to be annexed to the See of Saliſbury, after it had been held by 
Laymen above an hundred and fitty years. 

Biſhop Ward had the misfortune to outlive his ſenſes ſeveral 
years : he lived to the Revolution, but without knowing any 
thing of the matter; and died at Knightſbridge on the 6th of 
January, 1689, in the ſeventy-ſecond year of his age. He was 
interred in his cathedral at Saliſbury, where a monument was 
erected to his memory by his nephew, Seth Ward, Treaſurer of 
that church. He died unmarried. 

He was a man of great abilities and learning, a profound 
Mathematician, and well filled in polite literature, He was 
very zealous for the eſtabliſhed Hierarchy, and engaged in the 
perſecution of the Nonconformiſts with a rigour that was very 
inconſiſtent with the ſpirit of Chriſtianity. Biſhop Burnet ſays, 
Ward was a man of great reach, went deep in mathematical 
* ſtudies, and was a very dexterous man, if not too dexterous ; 
for his ſincerity was much queſtioned. He had complied during 
the late times, and held in by taking the Covenant: ſo he was 
© hated by the high men as a time ſerver. But the Lord Cla- 

Vol. VI. 2. F | rendon 
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© Clarendon ſaw, that moſt of the Biſhops were men of merit by 
* their ſufferings, but of no great capacity for buſineſs. So he 
* brought Ward in, as a man fit to govern the church; and 
Ward, to get his former errors to be forgot, went into the high 
© notions of a ſevere conformity, and became the moſt conſi- 
< derable man on the Biſhops bench. He was a profound Stateſ- 
man, but a very indifferent Clergyman.” 

Biſhop Ward was very charitable and hoſpitable. Dr. Pope 
ſays, * No perſon in that county, (Wilts) or the Dioceſe, that 
ever I heard of, kept conſtantly ſo good a table as he did, 
which alſo, as occaſion required, was augmented, He uſed to 
ſay, that he expected all his brethren of the Clergy, who upon 
any buſineſs came to Saliſbury, ſhould make uſe of his table, 
and that he took it kindly of all the gentry who did ſo. Scarce 
any perſon of quality paſſed betwixt London and Exeter, but 
if their occaſions permitted dined with him, The meaneſt 
Curates were welcome to his table, and he never failed to 
drink to them, and treat them with all affability and kindneſs 
imaginable, He often told his gueſts, they were welcome to 
their own, for he accounted himſelf but their Steward. Never 
was there a more hearty entertainer : I have beard him ſay, 
"Tis not kind nor fair to aſk a friend that viſits you, Will you 
drink a glaſs of wine ? For beſides that by thus queſtion you 
diſcover your inclination to keep your drink, it alſo leads a 
modeſt gueſt to refuſe it, though he deſires it. You ought to 
call for wine, drink to him, fill a glaſs, and preſent it; then, 
and not till then, it will appear whether he had any inclination 
to drink or not. When any perſons of greater quality than 
himſelf came to Saliſbury, as there not unfrequently did in 
their way to Ireland, he went to their lodgings and invited 
them himſelf, and never failed to treat them very ſplendidly. 
He knew not who dined with him, unleſs, as I ſaid juſt now, 
they were of his own invitation, till he ſaw them at the table, 
After morning prayers, which he ſeldom, unleſs upon urgent 
occaſions, miſſed, he conſtanily walked up to his chamber, and 
ftayed there till a ſervant hrought word that dinner was upon 
the table. After dinner, if any extraordinary company wcre 
preſent, he would-fiay with them, drink a diſh or two ot coffee 
or tea, while they, who had a mind to it, drank wine, whereof 
there was plenty, and of the beſt. — Beſides what he gave 
away at the palace-gate, where he conſtantly relieved a great 
number of poor, he enquired after thoſe the French call 
Pauvres bonteaur, who wanted and were aſhamed to beg, and 
ſent them money to their houſes, He had alſo a band of pen. 
ſioners, if I may fo call them, the number whereof were li- 
mited; — theſe were paid weekly, and as one died another was 
ſubſtituted in his place; and thoſe poor people, who could get 
themſelves liſted in this troop, counted theirſelves ſufficiently 
provided for, if not for their own, yet for the Biſhop's life.--He 

never 
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never went to take the air, which he uſed to do very frequently, 
but he gave liberally to the poor, not ſtaying till they aſked ; 
* *twas enough if they ſtood in the _ or caſually met him on 
the plains ; nay, I have often ſeen him call thoſe who were at 
* a diltance from him, and expeted nothing, and give them 
money. 

Biſhop Ward ſounded a College of Matrons in Saliſbury, in 
1682, for the reception and maintenance of ten women, the wi- 
dows of Clergymen of the Dioceſe of Saliſbury. Two years 
after, he erected a neat building at Buntingford, his native place, 
conſiſting of eight manſions, and each manſion of four rooms, 
two above ſtairs, and two below, for the reception and mainte- 
nance of four poor men, and four poor women, who had lived 
handſomely, and by misfortune were reduced to poverty : the 
allowance to each is ten pounds a year. He alſo augmented the 
ſtipend of the Miniſter and of the ſchool-maſter in that town; 
and gave fix hundred pounds to be laid out in land, and the rent 
employed in putting out three poor children apprentices yearly 


out of Aſpenden and Layſton. He was alſo a benefactor to the 


Univerſity of Cambridge.----He publiſhed the following Pieces : 

I. A philoſophical Eſſay towards an eviction of the Being and 
Attributes of GOD, the immortality of the ſouls of men, and 
the truth and authority of Scripture. Oxford, 1652. 8vo. 

II. De Cometis, ubi de Cometarum natura difirieur. Nova 
Cometarum Theoria, & noviſſimæ Cometz hiſtoria proponitur. 
Prælectio Oxonii habita, & Inquiſitio in Iſmaelis Bullialdi Aſtro- 
nomiæ philolaicz fundamenta. Oxon. 165 3. 4to. 

III. Idea Trigonometriæ demonſtratæ, in uſum juventutis. 
Oxon. 1654. 4to. 

IV. Several Sermons; ſix of which were collected together, 
and printed in one Volume, 8vo. in 1673 and 1674.---One of 
theſe ſermons is “ againſt reſiſtance of lawful powers ;” in which 
are the following remarks relative to the civil war, and the Re- 
ſtoration, It may be, GOD ſuffered the late rebellion to pre- 
* vail, that he might not leave himſelf without witne/5, but ſhew 
forth his wonders in our days, in the miraculeus reftitution of 
* our gracious Sovereign, and the Church, If he had not been 
driven out, how could he have been reſtored ? not by might, nor 
* by power, but by the Spirit of our GOD.----- Surely, all theſe 
things have been permitted, that the fone which the builders re- 
« fuſed, might be made tried and precious, and that his patience, his 
« piety, his conſtancy in religion, his Chriſtian magnanimity, being 
* manifeſt to all the world, by the impatient de of all nations, 
he might become the head of the corner. lt muſt be remem- 
bered, that the religious Prince, whole patience, piety, conſtancy 
in religion, and Chriſtian magnanimity, the good Biſhop here 
celebrates, was---Charles the Second! before whom the ſermon 
was preached, 
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OHN LILBURNE was born in 1618, at Thickney 
Puncharden, in the county of Durham. He was deſcended 
from an antient and reputable family in that county, where 
his father, Mr. Richard Lilburne (J), was poſſeſſed of an 

handſome eſtate. But as he was a younger ſon, he was deſigned 
for a trade ; and, with no other learning than what was requiſite 
for that way of life, he was put apprentice, at twelve years of 
age, to a wholeſale clothier in London, of Puritan ſentiments, 
in which he had been bred. He gave an early indication of his 
{pirit, by a complaint that he made to the Chamberlain of Lon- 
don of his maſter's ill uſage, in conſequence of which he ob- 
tained more liberty during his apprenticeſhip, He ſpent much 


of his time in reading the Bible, and religious books written by . 


Puritan- Writers, He tells us himſelf, that his maſter keeping 
only a warehouſe, he had ſpare time enough feveral days in the 
werk, which he ſpent -in reading the Bible, the Book of Mar- 
tyrs, Luther's, Calvin's, Beza's, Cartwright's, Perkins's, Molin's, 
Burton's, and Rogers's Works, with a multitude of other ſuch 
books which he had purchaſed. ö 
Among others who frequently viſited Lilburne's maſter, was 
Mr. Edmund Rozer, a Puritan Miniſter, who took great notice of 
the apprentice ; and conceiving a liking for him, and forming 
an high opinion of his talents, contracted an intimacy with him; 
and, in 1636, brought him acquainted with Dr. Baſtwick, then 
a priſoner in the Gate-houſe, whom he afterwards conſtantly vi- 
ited. At one of theſe viſits, we are told, the Doctor readin 
his Merry Litauy, young Lilburne was ſo much captivaied with 
the anti-epiicopal ſpirit of the Piece, that, with the Author's con- 
ſent, he carried the manuſcript to Holland, and cauſed it to be 
printed there. It ſhould ſeem, however, that the printing this 
Piece was not his chief reaſon for goiag to Holland; for he fre- 
quently in his Writings calls this a baniſhment, and ſays that it 
was occaſioned by his true affection to Dr. Baſtwick, tor which 
he 


(Ff) It is obſerved, that this Mr, 
Richard Lilburne was the laſt perion 
that joined iſſue in the entient cuſtom 
of atrial by battle. I: was with one 
Raloh Claxion, for lands of the value 
of 2001. per aunuin, The two cham- 
pions appeared ſcveral times in the 


court, armed cap-a- pie, with fand 
bags and battons ; but the trial was 
repeatedly put olf by the Judges, till 
at lait it was ordered by the Parlia- 
ment, that a bill ſhould be brought in 
to take away that mode of trial, in 
i641, 
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he was forced by the Biſhops and their catchpoles to fly into the 
Low Countries for refuge, juſt about the time of the Doctor's 
baniſhment : Where (continues he) I was divers months, and 
where Sir William Boſwel, the King's Ambaſſador, laid for me, 
as I was informed, ſeveral deſigns to put me a ſhip-board, and 
* ſend me over to the Biſhops here for my viſible activity there 
* againſt them, which forced me continually to wear my ſword 
about me.“ ä 

Mr. Lilburne ſeems now to have laid aſide all thoughts of fol- 
lowing his trade, though it appears that he had ſerved his maſter 
the clothier near fix years. He had for ſome time imbibed a very 
ſtrong averſion to the epiſcopal government of the church, and a 
moſt ardent zeal for religious and civil liberty. This occaſioned 
him to take great pains, both in Holland and England, to get 
books printed againſt the Prelates, and their tyranny. As after 
his return to England he was very active in vending books of this 
kind, it is conjectured that he not only got them printed, but 
alſo turned his hand to the binding of them; which is ſuppoſed 
to have given riſe to Lord Clarendon's obſervation, that “he 
« was a bookbinder before the wars.” 

It was not long after Lilburne's return to England, that he 
was charged with publiſhing ſome ſeditious libels, for which he 
was ſeized and carried before the Council-board, and the high 
commiſſion court, and afterwards was referred to the court of 
Star-chamber. In his examinations there he repeatedly refuſed, 
with the utmoſt firmneſs, to take the oath ex officio, to anſwer in- 
terrogatories; which he juſtly conſidered as inconſiſtent with the 
liberties of a free-born Engliſhman. And by his noble behaviour 
on this occaſion, he acquired the honourable appellation of 
FaEEB-BORN JohN. However, the infamous court of Star cham- 
ber, on his perſiſting in his refuſal to take the oath, paſſed the fol- 
lowing ſentence on him for a contempt of the court, on the 13th 


of February, 1637-8 : that he ſhould be committed to the Fleet 


priſon till the 18th of April, 1638, when he ſhould be whipped 
at the cart's tail from thence to Old Palace Yard, Weſtminſter, 
and then ſet upon the pillory there for two hours ; after which 
he was to be carried back to the Fleet, there to remain till he 
conformed to the rules of the court; and alſo Pay a fine of five 
hundred pounds to the King, and give ſecurity for his good beha- 
viour. In the whipping he received above five hundred laſhes 
with knotted cords, yet in the execution thereof he uttered many 
bold ſpeeches againſt the tyranny of the Biſhops, and continued 
ſo todo after his head was in the hole of the pillory, when, his 
hands being free, he toſſed ſeveral copies of pamphlets, {aid to 
be ſeditious, among the people, raking chem out of his pocket; 
and after the Star chamber, then fittiag, had ordcred him to be 
gagged, he ſtamped with his feet. Upon this, the court ordered 
him to be laid alone, with irons upon his hands and legs, in one 


of the wards of the Fleet, where the baſeſt and meaneſt ſort of 


priſoners 
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priſoners were uſed to be put. And it was ordered for the fu- 
ture, that all perſons who were to receive corporal puniſhments 
from that court, ſhould be ſearched, and neither Writings nor any 
other thing ſuffered to be about them, and their hands to he 
bound ; and the Attorney and Solicitor-General were to examine 
him concerning his ſpeeches, whether any againft the court of 
Star-chamber, or any Member thereof, as alſo whether any of 
the pamphlets were ſeditious. 

Notwithſtanding the ſeverity of Mr. Lilburne's ſufferings, and 
his being loaded 1 his impriſonment with double irons on 
his arms and legs, yet he found means to print and publiſh a Piece 
of his own writing, under the title of * The Chriſtian Man's 
« Trial,“ in 4to. the ſame year. He appears to have been ill 
uſed in the Fleet; but as he was not of a diſpoſition to take ill 
uſage patiently, he had ſeveral ſcuffles with the Wardens, wherein 
two of his fingers were fo maimed, that he loſt the uſe of them 
ever afterwards. Dering his impriſonment he wrote ſeveral 
pamphlets, beſides that juſt mentioned, particula ly Nine Ar- 
« guments agaiuſt Epiſcopacy,” and ** ſeveral Epiſtles to the 
% Wardens of the Fleet.“ 

He continued a priſoner till the meeting of the Long Parlia- 
ment ; when, upon his petition to the Houſe of Commons, he 
was ordered, on the 75th of November, 1640, to have the liber- 
ties of the Fleet, and a better apartment there, In conſequence 
of which, he is ſaid to have been very active in the mob that ap- 
peared at Weſtminſter on the zd of May, 1641, crying out, 74% 
tice againſt the Earl of STRAFFORD; and being charged with 
drawing his ſword upon Colonel! Lunsford, he was apprehended 
and arraigned the next day for high treaſon at the bar of the 
Houſe of Lords; but he was acquitted, and ſet at liberty (g): 
and the ſame day, the 4th of May, the following votes paſſed the 
Houſe of Commons: That the ſentence of the Star-chamber 
* againſt Mr, Litburzs was illegal, barbarous, bloody, and tyran- 

* nical, 


there ; and (continues he) I cannot 
but wonder that your Lordſhips 
ſhould fo undervalue your own ho- 
nours and reputations, as ſo much 
as once now to mention this. Why, 
ſirrah ? ſaid onc of them, Why, 
my Lord! becauſe your Lordſhips 
may remember, that the gd of May, 
i641, the King cauſed warrants to 
flue out to apprehend me as a trat- 
tor for this very thing, and others 
depending on it; and as a traitor 1 
was apprehended by kis Meſſengers, 
one of which that night Kept me 
priſoner as a traitor; and the next 
morning, being the 4th of May, 
164t, as a traitor I was brought by 

© him 


(g) Mr. Liiburne has given us 
ſome account of is affair in one of 
his own pamphlets; in which ke tells 
us, that after the battle at Brentford in 
1642, when he was a priſoner in Ox- 
ford caſtle, there cauic to him the 
Lords Dunſmore, Maltiavers, New- 
ark, and Andover, who told him, 
among other things, that he ſhould be 
arraigned for 2 traitor, for being the 
Chief or -Generali of the appremices 
that came down to Weſtminſter and 
Whitchail, and forced the Houſe of 
Peers, and drove away the King from 
his Parliament, and ſo begun the 
wars. Unto which he replicd, Alas, 
my Lords, you will be * miſtaken 
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nical. That reparations ought to be given him for his impri- 
ſonment, ſufterings, and loſſes, and that the Committee ſhall 
repare this caſe of Mr, Lilburne's to be tranſmitted to the 
rds, with thoſe other of Baſtwick, Leighton, Burton, and 
Prynne.“ 
As ſoon as the Parliament had voted an army, Mr. Lilburne 
entered as a volunteer therein, and acted as a Captain of foot at 
the battle of Edge-hill. He alſo remarkably diſtinguiſhed him- 
ſelf in the engagement on the 12th of November, 1642, at Brent- 
ford, in which he was taken priſoner. He takes ſome notice of 
this affair himſelf in his Trial, wherein he ſays, « We were but 
* about ſeven hundred men at Brentford that withſtood the 
„ King's whole army in the field, about five hours together, and 
«« fought it out to the very ſword's point, and to the but-end of 
„the muſket; and thereby hindered the King from his then 
« poſſeſſing the Parliament's train of artillery, and by conſe- 
% quence the city of London; in which very act I was taken a 
priſoner, without articles of capitulation, and was by the King 
* and his party then looked upon as one of the activeſt men 
* againſtthem in the whole company ().“ 

After he was taken priſoner at Brentford, Mr. Lilburne was 
carried away to Oxford, and brought to a trial there — e 
Heath for high treaſon. But upon the firſt day of his trial, the 
judge not only freed him from cloſe impriſonment, but allowed 
him pen, ink, and paper, and alſo a week's time to adviſe with 
Counſel, Upon which he wrote two letters, (in conjunction 
with Vivers and Cateſby, his fellow priſoners), one to the Speaker 
of the Houſe of Commons, and another to young Sir Henry 
Vane, _ forth the proceedings againſt him. Theſe being 
ſent to his wife (1), then at London, with proper inſtructions, 
ſhe 
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him to Whitehall, where (as I re- * unrighteous and unjuſt Judges for 
member) old Sir Henry Vane and * freeing me from that accuſation. 
Mr. Nicholas were appointed by the * But, my Lords, being judicially 
King himſelf to carry my impeach- tried therefore, and acquitted by 
ment to the Houle of Peers, at whoſe * yourſelves, who (if my memory fail 
bar I that day appeared, and was * me not) I ſaw all at that trial, and 
there that day arraigned for my life; * by your Houle (then extraordinary 
and one Littleton, the Lord Keeper's * full as ever I ſaw it) who judge 
kinſman, {wore molt bitterly againſt * yourſelves the higheſt Judicatyre in 
me; but upon farther examination England, I am acquitted thereby, 
of witneſſes, and hearing with pa- my Lords, from any more queſtion 
tience my own defence tor myſelf, about that buſineſs, although it 
I was by your whole Houſe, who * ſhould be granted I was never ſo 
looked upon themſelves as the * guilty of it. id. Legal and 
higheſt Judicatory in England, ho- Fundamental Liberties, P. 71. 
nourably and nobly acquitted, as a (5) Trial of Lieutenant-Colonel 
perſon innocent and tree of the John Lilburne, P. 3. Edit. 8vo. 1710. 
King's accuſation : of which, my (i) He was married to her ſome 
Lords, let me plainly tell you, if I time before, in the ſame year in which 
5 were guilty, you were a company of this tranſaction happened, in * L 
whic 
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ſhe tran ſacted the affair with ſo much diligence, as to bring down 
to judge Heath a letter from the Speaker, containing a ſpecial 
declaration of the Parliament in his favour, threatening the Lex 
Talionis, i. e. to puniſh the priſoners of the King's party in their 
hands, in the ſame manner as Lilburne and the reſt ſhould ſuffer 
at Oxford. In conſequence of this letter, any farther proceedings 
againſt Lilburne and his fellow priſoners were ſuſpended ; and 
not long after, Lilburne made his eſcape out of the gaol, by cor- 
rupting the Marſhal, as Lord Clarendon ſays ; who alſo tells us, 
that he was liberally ſupplied during his impriſonment with 
money by his friends. But our Author himſelf, who beſt knew 
the truth, and whoſe veracity there is no reaſon to doubt, de- 
clares that he was exchanged by the Parliament, and that he loſt 
five or ſix hundred pounds during his impriſonment out of his 
own eſtate. He alio complains heavily of the cruelty of the 
gavler to him, eſpecially at the time when he lay dangerouſly ill 
of a fever, wherein he loſt the hair off his head. And indeed 
Lord Clarendon obſerves, that ** he was not ſo well treated in 
« priſon as was like to reconcile him.“ 

After he had obtained his liberty, Captain Lilburne repaired 
to the Parliament army, where he was received with extraordi- 
nary marks of joy, and his gallant behaviour at Brentford re- 
warded with a purſe of three hundred pounds by the Earl of 
Eſſex. He informs us himſelf, that about this time an offer was 
alſo made to him, by ſome conſiderable perſons, of a place of 
honour end profit, then reputed worth about one thouſand pounds 
per annum; but this he refuſed from motives of conſcience, pro- 
teſting to his wite, (to whom application in this affair had been 
firſt made) to her extraordinary grief, as he ſays, that he muſt 
fight, though it were for eight pence a day, till he ſaw the liber- 
ties and peace of England ſettled, rather than ſet himſelf down 
in a rich place for his own advantage, in the midſt of ſo many 
grand diſtractions of his native country as then poſſeſſed it.” 

When the Earl of Eſſex began to preſs the Covenant upon his 
followers, Captain Lilburne left him, and going to the army 
newly raiſed under the Earl of Mancheſter, in 1643, obtained 
from him on the 7th of October that year, a Major's commiſſion 
in the regiment of foot commanded by Col. Edward King, Go- 
vernor of Bolton in Lincolnſhire. In this new poſt he was very 
diligent in putting that garriſon into a good poſture of defence, 
and he bebaved with great bravery at the ſiege of Newark. Lil- 
burne himſelf obſerves, that this promotion which he now en- 
joyed in Colonel King's regiment was owing to Cromwell; who, 
he tells us, gave him ſome private inſtructions to this purpoſe : 
that he ſhould ve faithful in his place, and complain either of 

Colonel 


which appears from his Preparative 126491 where he ſays, ſhe had been a 
to a Hue and Cry after Sir Arthur comfort to him in all his troubles 
aferig, towards the end, printed in and ſufferings for ſeven years. 
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Colonel King, or any man elſe, whom he groundedly knew did 
any actions that tended to the ruin of /alus populi, the ſafety of 
the people, or the State univerſal ; and promiſed, upon his ho- 
nour and reputation, that he would do the beſt he could to have 
juſtice done. Colonel King appears to have behaved ill in his 
command, and a charge was exhibited againſt him by the Mayor 
and Aldermen of Boſton. And Lilburne eogaged with them 
very heartily againſt his Commander, and laid teveral accuſations 
againſt him before the General. 

In May, 1644, the Earl of Mancheſter removed Major Lil- 
burne from Boſton, and made him Lieutenant-Colonel to his own 
regiment of 2 — In this quality he behaved with ſignal 
bravery at the battle of Marſton- moor. And, indeed, no man 
engaged more heartily from the firſt in the cauſe of the Parlia- 
ment, than Lilburne did: but he now became much diſſatisfied 
with the meaſures of thoſe in power. He was very {trenuous 
for liberty of conſcience, was againſt eſtabliſhing the Preſbyterian 
form of church government, and could not be prevailed upon to 
ſubſcribe the Covenant. And, therefore, he reſolved to quit the 
Parliament ſervice, and accordingly threw up his commiſſion on 
the laſt day of April, 1645 ; and refuſed to accept of a good 
poſt in the army when it was new-modelled. He informs us, 
that this offer was made him by no mean man, even while the 
new model of the army was framing ; but, he ſays, that viſibly 
there was ſuch bitter deſigns againit the poor people of GOD, 
who were ſtrongly endeavoured to be deſtroyed by them, who 
with all their might they had endeavoured to preſerve ; and, 
© alſo, (continues he) the laws and juſtice of the kingdom, to 
© my underſtanding, in a very ſad condition, I plainly told Lieu- 
* tenant-General Cromwell, I would dig for turnips and carrots 
before I would fight to ſer up a Power to make myſelf a ſlave, 
* which expreſſion * reliſhed not well. Whereupon I told him, 
« Sir, I will, if 1 were free to fight again, never ſerve a jealous 
© maſter while I live. For the Parliament, by their late vote, 
* hath declared a jealouſy in all men that will not take the Cove- 
« nant, which I can never do; and, therefore, ſeeing I have 
* ſerved them faithfully, and they are grown jealous of me with- 
* out caule, after ſo much aſſured experience of my faithfulneſs, 
« ] will never, in the mind 1 am now in, ſerve them as a ſoldier 
* while I breathe, let them get whom they pleaſe, and do what 
they pleaſe.” 

Mr. Lilburne being now out of employment, ſpent much of 
his time in writing, William Prynne bac written a Piece in de- 
fence of Preſbyterian church government, and agaiolt thoſe that 
would not be conformable to the Covenant. This was attacked 
by Lilburne in a printed epiſtle to Prynne on the ſubject, dated 
June the 7th, 1645 ; and being brought before a Commirtee of 
the Houle of Commons on the t 3th, en account of ſome paſſages 
in that Piece, Mr. Lilburn» printed another epiſtle, addreſled to 
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Mr. Lenthall, charging the Speaker with having concurred with 
his brother in ſecreting ſixty thouſand pounds of the public mo- 
ney. 14 an accuſation againſt Lilburne being preſented 
to that Houſe by Colonel King and Dr. Baſtwick, on the 12th 
of July, he was put into the cuſtody of the Serjeant at Arms on 
the 19th. While he was under the care of that Cficer, he pub- 
liſhed a third epiſtle to a friend, dated July the 25th, upon which 
he was committed to Newgate on the gth of Auguſt, and orders 
were given for his trial at the Old Bailey, upon a charge of ſedi- 
tious practices. But in the interim, printing a ſtate of his caſe, 
addreſſed to the world and his Jury, no bill was found againſt 
him. And the Recorder of London acquainting the Houſe of 
Commons, that no information or other charge had been brought 
againſt him, and that he deſired either to be tried or diſcharged ; 
it was thereupon reſolved upon the queſtion, that he ſhould be 
forthwith diſcharged. 

On the 1toth of November following, the petition for his ar- 
rears (which he had preſented ſoon after his quitting the army) 
was 1ead in the Houſe of Commons; but being referred to the 
Committee of accounts, where he refuſed to give in the particu- 
lars upon oath, (the requiſition of which he conſidered as an ille- 
gal impoſition) no order was made for payment. While theſe 
things paſſed in the Lower Houſe, Mr. Lilburne was engaged in 
another buſineſs before the Houſe of Lords, upon a petition he 
had preſented there for reparations and damages, on account of 
his ſufferings in the Star- chamber; and on the 13th of Febru- 
ary his cauſe was re-heard ; and a few days afterwards the for- 
mer decree of 1640, annulling the proceedings of the Star- 
chamber, was confirmed, and on the 5th of March he obtained a 
decree for two thouſand pounds; and a bill to that effect having 
paſſed the Houſe on the 27th of April, was ſent down to the 
Commens tor their conſent. But in the beginning of that month 
he was cited by the Committee of accounts to appear before 
them, in order to give an account of the manner in which 20001. 
wich he had received for the public ſervice, had been expended, 
When he came before them, he ſaid, that the order from the 
Houle of Commons, which gave them particular cognizance of 
his accounts, -was procured by his own ſeeking, and that he 
brought it to them of his own accord, being not compelled by 
any man ; that becauſe he conceived it juſt, he had deſired that 
the parties concerned in his accounts might be ſummoned before 
them; that ſo, face to face, the charge againſt him might be 
made good, and the balance fettled, which he was confident was 
divers hundred pounds in his favour, That upon their refuũng 
this, without his taking an oath, which he then held, and ſtill did 
bold, ro be unjuſt, notwithRanding the ordinance of Parliament 
authorizing them to infiſt upon 1t, he had left them to ſeek his 
right in a more legal way from the Houſe; and that he was ſure 
they ncither commanded nor defired him to come any more be- 

fore 
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fore them ; neither did he promiſe it. That the loſs of time 
thereby was no loſs to them, nor to the State, but to him, in whoſe 
debt the State was, and not he to them; that if he had not cer- 
tainly known it to be ſo, it was not likely he ſhould have taken fo 
much pains to get his accounts audited, In concluſion, there- 
fore, he defired he might have a particular charge, and have a 
competent time allowed to him to him to put in his exoneration, 
that ſo he might not be hindered from completing his buſineſs 
before the Lords. In which, (ſays he) gentlemen, I hope you 
* will not hinder me, by commanding me hither to wait upon 
you:“ but ſuch a particular charge being again refuſed, unleſs 
he would take the aforeſaid oath, and Mr. Prynne, who was 
chairman of the Committee, preſſing that he ſhould ſpeedily 
come again before them, that ſo the State might not ſuffer, by 
reaſon of the monies he had received, and ſtood charged with, 
he offered either that they ſhould make ſtoppage of the money 
he expected to receive by the decree of the Lords, or elſe to put 
in good ſecurity to anſwer the charge. With this the Committee 
was ſatisfied, and gave him, at his own motion, a month, or fix 
weeks time ; for which he thanked them, and took his leave. 

About this time Lieutenant-Colonel Lilburne was arreſted at 
the ſuit of Colonel King, who had brought an action of treſpaſs 
againſt him for two thouſand pounds, in the court of Common 
Pleas, for calling him a traitor, He was exceedingly provoked at 
this proſecution, becauſe it hindered him from bringing the af- 
fair of the Lords decree to a good iſſue, However, having put 
in extraordinary bail for his appearance, he preſented a petition 
to the Houſe of Commons, wherein he confeſſed the charge of 
calling Colonel King a traitor, and declared himſelf ready to 
= it, if the Colonel ſhould be brought to his trial before the 

ouſe : and he urged, that the Colonel's offences were not only 
treaſonable and capital, but ſuch as were properly examinable, 
and only triable in Parliament. Wherefore, ſince he could not 
at law give any plea in bar, or juſtification of the words pretended 
to be ſpoken by him, until the Colonel ſhould be either acquitted 
or convicted of the charges againſt him, he prayed that Houſe 
to give orders to ſtay any further proceedings upon the ſaid ac- 
tion againſt him, until ſentence was given on Colonel King's 
trial. 

Mr. Lilburne obtained no ſatisfaction in conſequence of this 
petition to the Houſe of Commons: he therefore wrote an epiſtle 
by way of appeal to Judge Reeves, one of the Juſtices of the 
court of Common Pleas, and printed it with the title of The 
«« ſuſt Man's Juſtification.” Of the conſequences of his publi- 
cation of this Piece, he has himſelf given us the following ac- 
count: * Judge Reeves (ſays he) being wounded within at the 
* downright truth of my Epiſtle, or Plea, that laſheth the baſe 
and abominable corruptions of him and the reſt of his brother 
* Judges ; and finding ſomething in it that brands Mancheſter 
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for an unjuſt man in his late Generalſhip, who was then Speaker 
of the Houſe of Peers, away to him trudgeth the judge in all 
poſt-haſte with my book, to get him by his power to be re- 
venged of me, which he was eafily provoked and perſuaded to; 
and accordingly the 1oth of June, 1646, he gets an order to 
paſs the Lords Houſe, to ſummon me up to their bar, to an- 
ſwer to ſuch things as I ſtood charged before their Lordſhips 
with, concerning the writing the aforeſaid letter or plea ; and 
when I came to their bar, they dealt with me like a Spaniſh In- 
quiſition, in examining me againſt myſelf, which forced me 
then at the bar to deliver in my plea in law, to prove that by 
the laws of England they had no juriſdiction over Commoners to 
try them either for life, limb, liberty, or eftate ; which plea and 
proteſtation (continues he) made them mad, and for which they 
ſent me to Newgate ; from whence, upon the 16th of June, I 
ſent my appeal for juſtice to the Houſe of Commons againſt 
them, which made the Lords madder ; whereupon they, upon 
the 22d of June, 1646, iſſued out an order to bring me to their 
bar again, where, in contempt of their juriſdiction, I refuſed 
to kneel ; for which they committed me to the Keeper of New- 
gate, to be kept cloſe priſoner, without pen, ink, or paper, the 
acceſs of my wife, or any other friend, which was with rigour 
ſufficiently exerciſed upon me till the 1oth of July, 1646; 
which day they iſſued out another order to bring me again to 
the bar ; at which, when I came, in the height of contempt of 
their juriſdiction, I marched in amongſt them with my hat on, 
and not only refuſed to kneel at their bar, but alſo with my 
fingers ſtopped both my ears when they went about to read my 
pretended charge; for all which they fined me 40001], to the 
King, and further ſentenced me to be a priſoner ſeven years, or 
during their pleaſure, in the Tower of London ; to be for ever 
disfranchiſed of being able to bear any office or place in mili- 
tary or civil government, in Church or Commonwealth ( a ).” 
The caſe of Mr, Lilburne ſo much attracted the notice of the 
public, that a remonſtrance, ſigned by many thouſand perſons, 
was preſented to the Houſe of Commons in his favour ; and 
it being appretended that ſome violent attempts would be made 
to ſet him at liberty, he was removed to tne 'T ower, as a place of 
vreater ſecurity than Newgate. In the Tower he was denied the 
uſe of pen, ink, and paper, and no body ſuffered to viſit him; 
however, he found means to write another petition, renewing his 
appeal to the Houſe. of Commons; which being delivered by his 
wife, on the 23d of September, a Committee was appointed to 
hear and report his complaiat againſt the Lords. Sir Henry 
Martin was chairman of this Committee, before whom Lieute- 
nant Colonel Lilburne made his firſt plea in the inner court of 
Wards, on the laſt day of October, and was heard by them again 
in 
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in the Exchequer- chamber, on the 6th of November following; 
but no report being made to the Houſe, he ſent a copy of his ſe- 
cond plea before the Committee to Sir Henry Martin, and after- 
wards publiſhed it under the title of The Anatomy of the 
Lords Tyranny.” And not long after he publiſhed another 
book, intitled, The opprefſed Man's Oppreſſion declared, &c. in 
which he attacked the Houſe of Commons for neglecting his 
caſe, with as much warmth as he had done the Peers. In this 
Piece, after having declared that he had tried all fair means to 
et his report made to the Houſe, that ſo he might have a hearing 
fore them, and that he deſired nothing more than to be called out 
to — trial, he proceeds in theſe words; which, if they do 
© not, but reſolve to keep me here, I will, by God's aſſiſtance, be- 
fore many months be expired, give them cauſe, with a witneſs, 
to call me out; for here, if I can help it, I will not be de- 
ed with a lingering death, though they cut me to pieces 

as ſmall as fleſh for the pot. And, therefore, having now with 
a long deliberation committed my wife and children to the 
care and protection of an all-merciful GOD, whom, for about 
theſe ten years, I have feelingly and ſenſibly known for my 
GOD in Jesus CartrsT, who with a mighty protection and 
preſervation hath been with me in fix troubles, and in ſeven, 
and from the day of my public conteſts with the Biſhops, hath 
enabled me to carry my life in my hands, and to have it 
always in a readineſs to lay it down in a quarter of an hour's 
warning, knowing that he has in ſtore for me a manſion of 
eternal glory. All theſe things conſidered, I am now deter- 
mined, by the ſtrength of GOD, if herein I have not ſpeedily 
that juſtice, which the law of England offers me, which 1s all 
I crave or ſtand in awe of, no longer to wait upon the deſtruc- 
tive ſeaſons of prudential men, but forthwith to make a formal 
appeal to all the kingdom of England and dominion of Wales, 
and ſet my credit upon the tenters to get money to print twenty 
thouſand of them, and ſend them gratis to all the counties of 
England. The ingredients of which ſhall be filled with the 
Parliament's own declarations againſt the King, turned upon 
themſelves and their preſent practices; then with an account 
of my Star-chamber ſufferings ; and conclude with a declara- 
tion what is the end wherefore Parliaments by law ought and 
ſhould be called; which is to redreſs miſchiefs and inconveni- 
« ences, but not to increaſe them.“ He afterwards challenges 
them to ſhew any inſtance of an Act or Ordinance ſince the wars 
begun, that was for the univerſal good of the Commons of Eng- 
land that had borne the burthen of the day ; on the contrary, he 
charges them with having made ſeveral Ordinances to eſtabliſh 
monopolies, (as that of merchant adventurers, who have an ex- 
eluſive power of ſending cloth to the Netherlands, whereby he 


was hindered from following his trade) and avows that in their 
practice 
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pes they had unhinged Magna Charta and the Petition of 
ight. 
This Piece ſo much exaſperated the Houſe of Commons, that 
the whole impreſſion of it was ſeized, and our Author, by a war- 
rant directed to the Serjant at Arms, February the 8th, was 
brought before the Committee for ſuppreſſing ſcandalous pamph- 
lets. Here he refuſed to make any anſwer to what was ſaid to 
him till the doors of the Committee room were ſet open, which 
were uſually kept ſhut. But his deſire in this requeſt being com- 
lied with, he acknowledged the writing, printing, and publiſh- 
ing of the book which had given them ſo much offence ; but the 
affair was never proſecuted any further. He tells us, that on his 
withdrawing from the Committee, the people cried out, they 
would never anſwer to cloſe Committees any more, as they found 
the doors by law ought to be open, which they never knew be- 
fore. 

Soon after this, Lieutenant-Colonel Lilburne publiſhed a Piece 
under the following title:“ The Reſolved Man's Reſolution to 
„% maintain with the laſt drop of his heart's blood, his civil liber- 
«« ties and freedoms, granted unto him by the good, juſt, and 
«« honeſt laws of England, his native country; and never to fit 
«« ſtill, ſo long as he has a tongue to ſpeak, or a hand to write, 
«« till he hath ever neceſſitated his adverſaries, the Houſe of 
Lords, and their arbitrary aſſiſtants in the Houſe of Com- 
* mons, either to do him juſtice and right, by delivering him 

« from his cruel and illegal impriſonment, and holding out unto 
« him legal and ample reparation for all his unjuſt ſufferings, - 
« orelſe ſend him to Tyburn, of which he 1s not afraid ; and 
«« doubteth not, if they do it, but at and by his death to do them, 
„ Samſon-like, more miſchief at his death, than he did them all 
« his life. All which is expreſſed and declared in the following 
, epiſtle, written by Lieutenant-Colonel John Lilburne, prero- 
«« pative priſoner in the Tower of London, to a true friend of 
« his, a citizen thereof, April 1647.” 

Mr. Lilhurne had formerly entertained a very good opinion 
of Cromwell, by whom alſo he had been much careſſed: but he 
now began to form an unfavourable opinion of his deſigns re- 
ſpecting the public, and was alſo exaſperated againſt him be- 
cauſe he thought he had done him ill offices. Accordingly, in 
this diſpoſition, he wrote the following letter to Cromwell: 


. 


IT has been my unhappineſs to be undone, and of late in a 
manner deſtroyed, by men of gilded outſides, and, among the 
reſt, I muſt plainly and truly tell you, I judge you the chief; 
and ſhall, if you pleaſe to give me ſo much liberty as to come 
and ſpeak with you, eaſily evince it to your face, with that mo- 
deration as becomes a man that loves honeſty and godlineſs, 

* whereſoever 
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whereſoever he finds it, but that hates knavery and diſſimula- 
tion in whatſoever perſon he meets it. So I have uſed all the 
means in the world I could think of to unbowel my mind as a 
friend to you face to face, but cannot prevail with you any 
otherwiſe than to ſlight me and my deſires. I have lately ſent 
you a fair meſſage by Captain John White; and by him I re- 
ceived a contemning anſwer, only he preſſed me to know which 
way JI could do you and your flattering darlings a diſpleaſure. 
I have now at preſent ſent him by Mr. Billers, a copy of this 
incloſed paper to ſend ſpeedily to you with this meſſage, that I 
do verily believe, that that paper printed with ſuch a para- 
phraſe upon it as I could eafily make, for all your preſent con- 
ceived greatneſs, would eaſily pull you as low, before you are 
three months older, as I am. I have honoured you, and my 
good thoughts of you are not wholly gone, though I confeſs 
they are much weakened. Sir, I muſt earneſtly beg it at your 
hands, that you will within a week order it fo, that I may ei- 
ther come and ſpeak with you, or elſe that you would come and 
ſpeak with me, that ſo I may, betwixt you and me, declare 
that, which truly my provocations and ſufferings will hardly let 
me to keep from public view. I have ſent you this letter un- 
ſealed by this bearer, Mr. Hunt, (who very much honours you) 
of purpoſe to make ſome additions to it, and to leave you (as 
my laſt to you) without all excuſe, in caſe you ſlight this, as you 
* have done my often former addreſſes to you, and I ſhall reſt, 


«SIR, 


© Your true univerſal friend, 
* as I have formerly been, 
when you will manifeſt 
yourſelf to be leſs for your 
own tottering greatneſs, and 
more for diſtributive juſ- 
tice, and the common, not 
factious good, of your na- 
diwe country, 


JOHN LILBURNE. 
That neither loves baſeneſs, nor fears greatneſs.” 
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From the place of my ſtand- 
ing century, in my watch- 
tower at the Tower of Lon- 
dan, this 13th of Auguſt, 


1647. 


The paper which was incloſed, as mentioned above, was as 
follows : 


* Lieutenant-General Cromwell's family in the army. 


* Imprimis, himſelf, Lieutenant-General and Colonel of horſe. 

* 2dly, one of his own ſons Captain of the General's life-guard. 
* 34ly, the other ſon Captain of 2 troop of horſe in Colonel 
* Harriſon's regiment, both young, raw, and — 
diers. 
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« diers. 4thly, his brother-in-law, Deſborough, Colonel of the 
« General's regiment of horſe. Sealy, his ſon-in-law, Ireton, 
* Commiſſary-General of the horſe, and Colonel of horſe. 6thly, 
© his brother, Ireton, Major-General of horſe, and Captain of a 
* troop of horſe. 7thly, his couſin Whalley, Colonel of horſe. 
* $thly, and his brother, lately made Judge-Advocate. And all 
« theſe are the Lieutenant's creatures at his beck and command; 
© beſides his cabinet junto, which are principally Colonel Robert 
Hammond, Colonel Nathaniel Rich, Colonel Harriſon, and 
© Scout-maſter general Watſon ; and Commiſſary Staines, and 
Mrs. Cromwell, are ſaid to be the cabinet junto for placing 
and diſplacing of Officers in the Tower of London, who, tis 
«* ſaid, have nominated Robert Spavin, the Lieutenant-General's 
man, their chief favourite, to be the maſter of the armoury in 
the place of Mr. Anthony Nicholls, one of the eleven im- 
« peached Members; ſo that it is evident and plain, that Lieute- 
< nant-General Cromwell's chief deſign is not the good of the 
kingdom, and the promoting of univerſal and unbiaſſed juſ- 
« tice, but the advancement of himſelf, and his own kindred 
and friends; which will undoubtedly deſtroy him, if he ſpee- 
dily look not very well about him, For the principal power of 
the kingdom being in his hands, (not in the General's nor the 
« Apitator's) all the grand oppreſſions, injuſtice, and delays in 
« juſtice, will and muſt be Jaid upon his ſhoulders, ſeeing he has 
© now power enough to help it, if he has a mind.” 

Some time after this, Cromwell made Lilburne a viſit in the 
Tower, and pretended much friendſhip for him, However, he 
told him of a report there was, that he deſigned, if he was ſet at 
liberty, to go down to the army, and make a diſturbance there ; 
intimating withzl, that any claſhing which might happen on his 
account, might at this juncture be of extraordinary prejudice to 
the kindom ; whereupon Lilburne aſſured him that, to cut off 
all poſſibility of any danger that might be apprehended from 
him, provided the Houſe would do him reaſonable juſtice, he 
ſhould be ſo far from going down to the army, in order to make 
a diſturbance there, that he would immediately leave the king- 
com, and voluntarily engage himſelf not to come into it again 
as long as the preſent troubles laſted ; and to prevent, as much 
as poſſible, any claſhing between the Houſes on his account, he 
declared, that if the Commons would determine his cauſe againſt 
the uſurpation of the Lords, he would leave all things concern- 
ing his private demands and ſufferings till the next Parliament; 
and if that never came, he would never aſk for reparation of 
them. Cromwell made Lilburne many fair promiſes on this oc- 
caſion, being deſirous of keeping upon good terms with him. 
He was, however, very far from wiſhing that he ſhould be ſet at 
liberty, and eſpecially at this period; for he was apprehenſive 
that a man of Lilburne's ſpirit and popularity might be no in- 
contderable obſtruction to his ambitious views. And accord- 


ingly 
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ingly when his cafe was about to be confidered by the Houſe of 
Commons, Cromwell, in order to put it off, moved, that fince the 
cauſe was ſo knotty, and of ſo great concernment, it might be 
referred to ſome Lawyers of their Houſe to canvaſs it. This 
was juſtly confidered by Lilburne as done with a deſign to keep 
him longer in priſon ; and accordingly, as he fays himſelf in 
one of his pamphlets, he was at this time free both with his pen 
and tongue in diſcovering Cromwell's hocus-pocus dealings with 
him and the kingdom; who appears to me, ſays he, to be one of 
— notableſt jugglers that ever I was familiar with in the king- 
om. 

Mr. Lilburne had always conſidered the proſecution which he 
underwent from the Houſe of Peers to be illegal, oppreſſive, and 
unjuſt. He thought, that by the principles of the Engliſh con- 
ſtitution the Houſe of Peers had no original juriſdiction over 
Commoners, who had a right to be tried by a Jury of their own 
—— that is, by Commoners. And he conſidered all attempts 
of the Peers to try and puniſh Commoners, as an illegal uſurpa- 
tion, inconſiſtent with the moſt eſſential rights of Engliſhmen. 
Accordingly, on the 2d of October, 1647, he ſent to the Speaker 
of the Houſe of Commons a propoſition to argue his cauſe 
againſt the juriſdiction of the Houſe of Lords with any forty 
Lawyers in the kingdom. In making this propoſition he ſeems 
to have had an eye to the propoſal of Cromwell, of deferring 
the determination of his cauſe till it had been canvaſſed by the 
Lawyers, Mr. Lilburne's paper was drawn up in theſe terms : 


The propoſition of Lieutenant-Colonel John Lilburne, prero- 
* gative priſoner in the Tower of London, made unto the 
e Yards and Commons aſſembled at Weſtminſter, and to the 
* whole kingdom of England, OR. 2, 1647. 


6 4 2 the Houſe of Lords, according to the ſtatute of Ed- 
ward III. c. 5. to have in law a juriſdiction for redreſſing of 
grievances, either upon illegal delays or illegal judgments 
given in any of the courts of Weſtminſter-Hall, provided they 
have the King's particular commiſſion therefore, and other the 
legal powers contained in that ſtatute; which juriſdiction, and 
no other, ſeems to me to be confirmed by the ſtatute of the 
27th of Eliz. c. 8. and 31 Eliz. c. 1. 

* But ] poſitively deny that the Houſe of Lords, by the known 
and declared law of England, have any original juriſdiction 
over any Commoner whatſoever, either for life, limb, liberty, 
or eſtate, which is the only and alone controverſy between 
them and me. And this poſition I will in a public aſſembly, 
or before both Houſes, in law debate with any forty Lawyers in 
England, that are practitioners of the law; and I will be con- 
tent the Lords ſhall chuſe them every man: and if after I have 
faid for myſelf what I can, that any three of theſe forty 
Vol. VI. 2. H Lawyers 
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* Lawyers ſworn to deliver their judgments according to the 
* known law of England give it under their hands againſt me, I 
* will give over my preſent conteſt with the Lords, and ſurrender 
© myſelf up to the puniſhment and ſentence of the preſent Lords 
* and Commons. Provided at this debate I have ſix or ten of 
* my friends preſent, to take in writing all that paſſeth there- 
* upon, Witneſs my hand and ſeal, in the preſence of divers 
* witneſſes in the Tower of London, this 2d of October, 1647.” 
Mr. Lilburne's propoſition was not agreed to, but he was ſeve- 
ral times brought before a Committee of the Houſe of Com- 
mons ; and on the gth of November an order paſſed the Houſe, 
that he ſhould have liberty every day to go without his keeper to 
attend the Committee appointed about his buſineſs, and to re- 
turn every night to the Tower. And he enjoyed the benefit of 
it ſome time; butan information of ſeditious practices being 
made againſt him in January to the Houſe of Lords, he was taken 
into cuſlody again, and brought before the Houſe of Commons 
on the 19th of that month, when in his detence he delivered a 
charge of high treaſon againſt Cromwell and Ireton; upon which 
he was remanded to the 'Tower, aud ordered to be tried by the 
law of the land for ſeditious practices againſt the State, Upon 
this he made application both that term and the next to the court 
of King's Bench for his Habeas Corpus ; but being put off by 
the Judges, he printed an epiſtle to Mr. Lenthal, intitled,“ The 
« Priſoner's Plea for a Habeas Corpus ;? which was followed 
by another to Mr. Juſtice Rolle, intitled, © The Priſoner's 
«© mout»ful Cry againſt the Judges of the King's Bench,” and 
was ſuffered to plead his cauſe himſelf at chat bar on the 8th of 
May. However, no rule being made there in his favour, he pe- 
titioned the Houſe of Commons, and a petition was alſo pre— 
ſented in his behalf, ſigned by ſeven or eight thouſand perſons; 
whereby he obtained, on the firſt of Auguſt, both his diſcharge 
from impriſonment, and an order to make him ſatisſaction for 
his ſufferings; in conſequence of which he obtained lands to 
the value of three thouſand pounds. 


The next day after Mr. Lilburne had procured his liberty, he 


ſent the following letter to Oliver Cromwell, who was then 
warmly attacked by the Preſbyterians: 


«SIR, 


What my comrade hath written by cur truſty bearer might 
be ſuthcient for us both; but to demonitrate unto you, that I 
am no ſtaggerer from my firi! principles that I engaged my lite 
upon, nor from you, if you a:e what you Ought to be, and what 
« you are ſtrongly reported to be; although if I profecuted, or 
* deſired revenge for a had and almoit Rarving impriſonment, I 
could have had of late the cholce oi twenty oppor uni ties to 

| * have 
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have paid you to the purpoſe ; but I ſcorn it, eſpecially when 
you are low (4): and this aſſure yourſelf, that if ever my 
* hand be upon you, it ſhall be when you are in your full glory, 
if then you ſhall decline from the righteous ways of truth and 
« juſtice; which if you will fixedly and impartially proſecute, 


* I am your's, to the laſt drop of my heart's blood, 
* (for all your late ſevere hand towards me) 


* From Weſtminſter the 3d JOHN LILBURNE. 
* of Auguſt, 1648, being 
* the ſecond day of my 
freedom.“ 


A few weeks after, Mr. Lilburne joined with ſeveral others in 
a petition to the Houſe of Commons againſt a perſonal treaty 
with the King ; preſently after which he went down into the 
North to take poſſeſſion of ſome effects that had been aſſigned to 
him in part of the reparation that had been voted him by the 
Houſe of Commons. He returned to London ſoon after, in or- 
der to uſe his endeavours towards eſtabliſhing a free and equal 
ſyſtem of Government; but his efforts for this purpoſe were in- 
effectual. 

It is ſaid, that Mr. Lilburne was deſired to be one of King 
Charles's Judges, but he refuſed, becauſe he diſapproved of the 
manner in which it was propoſed to try him. He alledged, that 
previous to Charles's trial, a new and free Parliament ought to be 
choſen, and that he ſhould either be tried thereby, or cite by the 
Judges fitting in the court called the King's Bench. Being 
aſked, How by law he could have him tried ? he replied, that the 
law of England expreſsly ſays, I heſocver murders er kills another 
ſhall die; it doth not ſay, excepting the King, Queen, or Prince, &c. 
but indefinitely, <vho/cvever murders ſpall die; and therefore, 
wherefore none is excepted, there ali men are included in law; 
but the King is a man; ergo, he is included as well as I. To this 
they objected, that it could hardly be proved that the King with 
his own hands killed a mar, In anſwer to which he obſerved, 
that, by the law of England, he that counſels or commiſſions ano- 
ther to kill a man, is as guilty of the fact as he that does it. And 
beſides, he ſaid, the advantage was conſiderable, of trying the 
King by the rules of the law, as it would be ſufficient to declare, 
that no man is born, or juſtly can be made, lawleſs; but that 
even Magiſtrates, as well as people, are ſubject to the penal as 
well as the directive part. On the other hand, to try him in an 
extraordinary way, that has no real footſteps nor paths in our law, 
would be a thing of extraordinary ill precedent ; tor why not 


H 2 twenty, 
() Beſides being attacked hy the Preſbyterians, Cromwell had »Ifo at this 
time an heavy acculation expibiced againit him in Paliameut by Major Hun. 
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twenty, upon pretended extraordinary caſes, as well as one ? and 

why not a thouſand as well as twenty ? and extraordinary caſes 

are eaſily made and pretended by thoſe that are N tho? 
e 


never ſo unjuſt in themſelves. Add to which, ſaid he, That to 
try him in an extraordinary way, when the law hath provided 
all the eſſentials of juſtice in an ordinary way, and merely 
wants nothing (if it do want that) but twelve Kings as his 
Peers or equals, will nouriſh and encreaſe in men that errone- 
ous conceit, that Magiſtrates by the law of GOD, nature, and 
reaſon, are not, nor ought to be, ſubje& to the penal part of 
the law of men, as well as the directive part _- it, which 1s 
the bane, ruin, and deſtruction, of all the Commonwealths in 
the world (1). 

When Duke Hamilton, Lord Capel, and ſome other Royaliſts, 
were brought to their trials before the High Court of Juſtice, 
Mr. Lilburne appeared warmly in their favour againſt the juriſ- 
dition of that Court. Though he diſapproved of the cauſe 
which they had eſpouſed, yet he thought that whatever the accu- 
ſations againſt them were, they ought to be tried in the ordinary 
courts, and agreeable to the uſual forms. Being about this time 
informed of ſome violence threatened againſt his perſoa, Mr. 
Lilburne drew up his Piece, intitled, “ England's new Chains 
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* diſcovered ;” and on the 26th of February, accompanied by 


Walwyn, Prince, and Overton, he preſented an?“ Addreſs to the 
« ſupreme Authority of England in the Houſe of Commons,” 
containing a ſcheme for new-modelling the Government, in op- 
poſition to that which had been offered by the army in January 
preceding. Among other particulars recommended in this ad- 
dreſs were the following : that the ſupreme authority of the na- 
tion ſhould be in a Repreſentative, conſiſting of four hundred 
Members ; that the Parliament ſhould be choſen annually ; that 
none who held public offi ces to which ſalaries were annexed, 
ſhould be capable of being elected; that the perſons choſen to 
ſerve 1n one Parliament ſhould be incapable of being elected in 
the next ; that no laws ſhould be made to reſtrain liberty of con- 
ſcience ; that none ſhould be puniſhed for refuſing to anſwer in- 
terrogatories againſt themſelves; that men's perſons ſhould not 
be impriſoned for debt, nor their lives taken away, but for mur- 
der, or the like; that conviction for life, liberty, &c. ſhould be 
by twelve neighbours ſworn ; that the people in the counties 
ſhould chuſe all their public Officers ; and that no forces ſhould 
be raiſed but by the authority of the Repreſentatives of the peo- 
ple for the time being (un). 

As no anſwer was given to this addreſs by the Parliament, 
Mr. Lilburoce publiſhed it; upon which he was committed with 
his aſſociates to the Tower on the 2gth of March, 1649. ” 

ha 


( 1) Vid. Legal and Fundamental Liberties aſſerted, P. 42, 43. (] Vid. 
Whitlocke's Memorials, Edit, 1682. P. 385. | 
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had not been there long before he joined with them in writing 
another pamphlet, intitled, * The Agreement of the People,” 
which was publiſhed on the firſt of May. This was followed by 
ſeveral other Pieces, attacking the characters and conduct of 
thoſe who were now entruſted with the chief management of 
public affairs ; particularly . an Impeachment of High Treaſon 
againſt Oliver Cromwell, and his ſon-in-law Henry Ireton;“ 
the Legal and Fundamental Liberties of the People of Eng- 
land, reviſed, aſſerted, and vindicated, &c.” * The Picture of 
the Council of State, &c.” Theſe Pieces in the higheſt degree 
exaſperated Cromwell and his adherents ; and accordingly a new 
act of treaſon was paſſed on the 14th of May, and Mr. Lilburne's 
eſtate ſeized ; and many conſultations were held from time to 
time, by the Judges and principal Lawyers, in purſuance of or- 
ders from the Council of State, to conſider of the propereſt and 
moſt effectual method to be taken with him. At length, a ſpe- 
cial commiſſion of Oyer and Terminer was iſſued to forty per- 
ſons ( » ), before whom he was brought to his trial at Guildhall 
on the 24th of October, 1649, upon an indictment of high trea- 
ſon, for writing and publiſhing ſeveral ſeditious and treaſonable 
books againſt the Government then eſtabliſhed, His trial laſted 
three days, in the courſe of which he defended himſelf with ex- 
traordinary courage and preſence of mind, and was thereupon 
acquitted by his Jury. 

On the firſt day of his trial, he particularly objected to the 
ſpecial commiſſion of Oyer and Terminer by which he was tried. 
In ſpeaking to which point, he expreſſed himſelf in the followin 
terms, I have read (ſaid he) the Petition of Right, I have r 
Magna Charta, and abundance of laws made in confirmation 
of it; and I have alſo read the act that aboliſheth the Star. 
chamber, which was made in the year 1641, which laſt recited 
act expreſsly confirms thoſe ſtatutes that were made in Edward 
the Third's time, which declare all acts, laws, and ſtatutes, that 
were made againſt Magna Charta, to be null and void in law, 
and holden for error. In the reading of which laws, I do not 
find a ſpecial commiſſion of Oyer — Terminer to be legal and 
warrantable. I beſeech you, Sir, do not miſtake me; for I 
put vaſt difference betwixt an ordinary and common commiſſion 
of Oyer and Terminer, for holding ordinary and common Af. 
ſizes and Seſſions, and betwixt an extraordinary and ſpecial 
commiſſion of Oyer and Terminer to try an individual perſon 
or perſons, for a pretended extraordinary crime : the laws [ 
laſt recited, and the fundamental and eſſential baſis of freedom 
therein contained, knows no ſuch names or commiſſions of ſpe. 
cial Oyer and Terminer, And thoſe ſtatutes in Edward the 
« Firſt, and Edward the Third's time, that doth erect thoſe = 

; * cf 
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( n ) Among theſe were the Lord Commiſſioner Keble, ſeven of the Judges, 
the Lord Mayor of London, the Recorder, and nine of the Aldermen, 
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cial and extraordinary commiſſions, and warrant the uſage of 
them, are merely irrational innovations upon our indubitable 
rights contained in Magna Charta, and mere Court — — 
gatire devices to deſtroy the beſt of men, by an extraordinary 
court appointed to pre. judge proceedings that ſhould manfully 
ſand ia the way of the Prince, or any of his great favourites; 
for ſure I am from the Petition of Right, no ground or founda- 
tion for any extraordinary or ſpecial commiſſion of Oyer and 
Terminer, upon any, pretended ſpecial, or great occaſion, can 
be founded ; but rather the abſolute quite contrary, as to me 
clearly appears by the very plain letter of that moſt excellent 
law ; and therefore ſuch a ſpecial commiſſion upon any pre- 
tended occaſion, being expreſsly againſt our indubitable rights 
contained in Magna Charta, and the Petition of Right, wiz. 
that no Engliſhman ſhall be ſubjected to any other trial, but the 
ordinary, univerſal, and common trials, at ordinary Aſſizes, 
Seftions, or gaol-celiveries, and not in the leaſt to be tried by 
extraordinary and ſpecial pre-judged, packed, over-awing 
commiſtions of Oyer and "Verminer : and therefore all ſuch 
extraordinary and dangerous trials are abſolutely aboliſhed, by 
the late excelent acts that confirm the Petition of Right, and 
al and every one of the clauſes therein contained, and aboliſh- 
cth the Star- chamber, both made in 1641.“ (0) 

He preſikd the court very ſtrongly to allow him Council, and 
alſo deſired longer time to prepare for his defence; but both 
were reluſed him. In ſpeaking on this ſubject, he ſaid, * I know 
© very weil, and | read in your own law books ſuch a preroga- 
* tive, as that in caſes of treaſon no Council ſhall plead againſt 
the Kings hath been ſometimes challenged to be the King's 
right by law : but let me tell you, it was an uſurped preroga— 
tive of thetate King, with all other arbitrary prerogatives and 
anjuſlt ufurpations upon the people's rights ard freedoms, 
which has been pretended to be taken away with him. And, 
dir, can it be juſt to allow me Council to kelp me to plead for 
my eſtate, the leſſer, and to deny me the help of Council to 
enable me to plcad for my liſe, the greater. Nay, Sir, can it 
be juſt in you Judges, to take up ſeven ycars time in ending 
fome ſuits of law for a little money or land, and deny me a few 
* days to conſider what to plead for my life? Sir, all theſe pre- 
tences of your's were but all the prercgatives cf the King's 
* will, to deftroy the poor ignorant and harmleſs people by; 
* wh:.ch undoubtediy died with him, or clſe only the name or 
title is gone with him; but not the power or hurtful tyranny or 
« prerogative in the leaſt. Therefore, ſceing all ſuch pretended 
* ard hurtful prerogatives are pretended to be taken away with 
the King, by thoſe that rock away his jife, I earneſtiy deſire I 
may be afigned Council to coniuit with, knowing now efpe- 
« cially 
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«* cially no pretence why I ſhould be denied that benefit and pri- 
* vilege of the Jaw, of the juſt and equitable law of England, 
having put myſelf upon a trial according to the privileges 
thereof. (p ) 

In the courſe of the trial afterwards, the Lord-Commiſſioner 
Keble ſaid to him, Mr. Lilburne, you at this time have here 
* ſuch a court, which never any of your condition ever had in 
England, ſo many grave Judges of the law.” --- Truly (an- 
ſwered Lilburne) I had rather have had an ordinary one, Sir, 
I mean a legal and ordinary Aſſizes or Seſſions,” --- But this 
you have, (ſaid Keble) and this is to take off or prevent that 
which you would do now, if there had been one Judge and no 
more; and if you had not had this great preſence of the court, 
you would have been male-pert, and have out-talked them, but 
you cannot do ſo here.” --- Truly, Sir, (replied Lilburne) I am 
not daunted at the multitude of my Judges, neither at the glit- 
* tering of your ſcarlet robes, nor the majeſty of your preſence, 
and harſh, auſtere deportment towards me, I bleſs my good 
« GOD for it, who gives me courage and boldneſs (2). 

When he came to make his principal defence, he applied him- 
ſelf chiefly to the Jury, whom he adjured in the molt ſolemn man- 
ner to do him that juſtice which they would have a right to ex- 

ect in the ſame caſe, He exhorted them to do their duty, as 

oneſt men, ſtanding in the preſence of GOD, without being 
intimidated by the Judges ; and he aſſerted that the Jury had a 
right to judge of matter of law, as well as matter of fact, 
This doctrine being oppoſed by the court, Mr. Lilburne ſaid, 
The Jury by law are not only Judges of fact, but of law alto, 
© and you that call yourſelves Judges of the law, are no more 
but Norman intruders ; and in truth, if the Jury pleaſe, are 
no more but cyphers, to pronounce their verdict (r).“ When 
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the Jury brought in their verdict Not Guilty, the multitude of 
Trial, P. 32. 


people 
it | 

( g ) Trial, as before, P. 104, 105. 

(r) Trial, P. 107. Whether Juries 
are Judges of Law, as well asof Fatt, 
is a matter that has been much con- 
troverted by ſome. It is obſerved by 
an old Writer, that “ among other 
« devices to undermine the rights and 
© power of Juries, and render them 
« inſignificant, there has been an opi- 
© nion advanced, that they are only 
Judges of fatt, and not at all to 
„% conhder the law.” This doctrine, 
when applied to the calc of libels, 
amounts to this: that if any man is 
charged, in any indictment, or by an 
information in the court of King's 
Bench, with writing, printing, or 


publiſhing, any book, pamphlet, or 
paper, which is ia ſuch information 
or indictment ſtiled a libel, it is not 
the buſineſs of the Jwy to encuire 
whether ſuch book, pamphlet, or pa- 
per, really be a libel, or not; or 
whether it contain truth, or falſe- 
hood; but only into the ſimple mat- 
ter of fact, whether the perſon lo 
charged be the author, printer, or 
publiſher of ſuch book, pamphlet, or 
paper; and to leave the matter of the 
libel, the determination whether it Le 
a libel or not, entirely to the court, 
But it is certain, that a cultoin of lcae- 
ing the determination of what books 
or pamphblets are or arc not libels en- 
tirely to the Judges, mut have the 
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— aſſembled in the court teſtified their joy at his acquittal, 
* 


uch a loud and unanimous ſhout, as was ſup 


ſed never ta 


have been heard in Guildhall before, and which is ſaid to have 


moſt fatal tendency with reſpect to 
the Liberty of the Preſs, on the pre- 
ſervation of which all our other 
rights eſſentially depend. Should, in 
any future period, the people of Eng- 
land be governed by a corrupt, op- 


preſſive, and iniquitous Miniſtry, 


which is certainly a poſlible and ſup- 
poſeable caſe; and ſhould any honeſt 
Engliſhman have courage and patrio- 
tiſm enough to expoſe the bad mea- 
ſures of ſuch a Miniſtry, and to guard 
his countrymen againſt their deſigns; 
any performance of this tendency, 
though written with the moſt uprigl t 
and patriotic intentions, would, by 
iuch a Miniſtry, be moſt certainly 
deemed a ſeditious libel; and it is no 
great improbability to ſuppoſe, that 
they might, in ſuch a caſe, get ſome 
Juſtice of the court of King's Bench 
to pronounce that it was ſo. There 
have been formerly Judges, who were 
at the beck of the court, and there 
may paſſibiy be ſuch again. If then 
the Jury are not to judge of the law, 
as well as of the fact, but to follow 
implicitly the opinion of the Judge, 
they would have nothing to do in 
ſuch a caſe, but to find the author of 
any ſuch production guilty. And 
thus a man would be legally pu- 
niſhed for an action as a crime, tor 
which he would deſerve the eſtcem, 
and the thanks ot all his countrymen; 
and this in a country where the Li- 
berty of the Preſs has been long 
d of. 

It is notorious, that, in many caſes, 
Juries do conſtantly judge of matters 
of law, as well as tat, When 
perſons are indicted for murder, it is 
a matter of law, whether the action 
committed, provided the fat be 
proved, falls under the denomination 
of murder, men-ſlaughter, chance-med- 
ley, or ſelf-defence; and yet thele mat- 
ters of law are determined by the 
Jury. The court inform the Jury 
what it is that conſtitutes an action 
murder, man-ſlaughter, &c. and the 
Jury themſclves apply theſe general 
principles of law to the parucular 


laſted 


ſact which they are appointed to try, 
and then bring in their verdict ac- 
cording to their own Judgments, 
« All that the Judges do (ſays an old 
Author) is but advice, though in 
% matter of law; and it is the Jury 
6 ny that judges one guilty, or not 
„ guilty of murder, Sc.“ And in 
the moſt general iſſues, as upon Net 
Guilty pleaded in treſpaſſes, breaches 
of the peace, or felonies, though it 
be matter in law whether the party 
be a treſpaſſer, a breaker of the peace, 
or a felon, yet the Jury do not find 
the fat of the caſe by itſelf, leaving 
the law to the court ; but find the 
ilty, or not guilty generally. 

G The tay (lays the ISS juſt 
% quoted) conſidering the great bur- 
© then that lies upon the conſciences 
© of Jurymen, has favoured them 
« with this liberty. They may take 
upon them the knowledge of what 
the law 1s in the matter, or upon 
* the truth of the fact, as well as the 
© knowledge of the fat; and fo 
« give in a verdict generally, that the 
% defendant is guiity, or not.” And if 
it be the cuſtom and the right of Ju- 
ries to determine the matter of law in 
other caſes, what reaſon can be af- 
ſigned why this right ſhould be taken 
from them in the caſe of libels only 7 
Dr. Ellis, formerly Biſhop of St. 
David's, remarks, that when the 
caule is ſummed up, the Jury are to 
determine it, i. e. they are to judge of 
the facts upon Which the merit of 
the cauſe turns. How far ſuch facts 
are criminal in law, they are indeed 
directed by the Judges ; but ſtill they 
are at liberty whether they will be 
wholly governed by the Judges opi- 
nions, or not ; tor they give their ver- 
dict in genera}, fo that though they 
think the facts tluthciently proved, yct 
it they do not think, as the Judges 
think, that ſuch facts are criminal, 
they need not bring in the partics 
guilty. The great Judge Lyttleton, 
1 his Tenures, 4. 386. declares, “that 
„it a Jury wilt take upon them the 
* knowledge of the law upon the 
matter, 
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laſted for about half an hour without intermiſſion. 
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Lilburne being conveyed back to the Tower, was attended thi- 
ther by great crouds, and loud acclamations; and in the evening 
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„matter, they may;“ which is agreed 
to by Lord Coke in his Com. there- 
upon: and Sir Matt. Hale ſays, „that 
© the Jury are Judges not only of 
« the fait, but of the law.“ And it 
ſeems probable, that by law * 
in all caſes ought to be the judge of 
points of law, as well as of ſact; be- 
cauſe originally the perſons of the 
Jury ſeem to have been of the naturg 
of Judges, and to have fat upon tlie 
bench 

Dr. Pettingal remarks, that “ the 
Author of the Trial per Pais, or Law 
of Juries, though he inclines ſome- 
times to the opinion of their being 
conſined to matters of fact only, as in 
P. 220. of the Edition in black letter, 
yet a little after he ſays, P. 251. * a 
ſpecial verdict is a plain proof that 
the Jury are Judges of law, as well as 
fats; for leaving the judgment of 
the law to the court implies, that if 
they pleaſed they had that power of 
judgment in themſelves.” Again, P. 
336. he ſays, When the queſtion is 
aſked the Jury, Guilty er Not Guilty, 
which includes the law, in their an- 
ſwer they reſolve both law and fact. 
And beyond all doubt this reaſoning 
15 right and juſt ; tor how can a Jury 
declare guilty or not guilty, unleſs 
they compare the fat with the law, 
an had judge how far the fact 
comes within the penalty annexed to 
the breach of the law? and how 
can they compare without being 
judges of one as well as the other? 
But notwithſtanding this doctrine ol 
Juries not being judges of law, 
broached in bad times, and deſigned 
for the worſt purpoſes, long pre- 
vailed in Weſtminſter-hall,.— yet a 
great and learned Judge (Lord Cam- 
den), as I am informed, lately de- 
clared, to his great honour, from the 
Bench, that the Jury are Judges of 
law as well as fact.“ 

We have one late remarkable in- 
ſtance, and that a noble one, of an 
Engliſh Jury's aſſerting their right to 
determine the mattcr of law, as well 
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as the matter of fact. In 1752, Mr. 
William Owen, bookſeller, was tricd, 
in the court of King's Bench, belore 
Lord Chief Juſtice Lee, for publiſh- 
ing a pamphlet, intitled, The Caſe 
„of Alexander Murray, Eſq; in an 
appeal to the people of Great Bri- 
* tain,” This Piece had been voted 
by the Houſe of Commons to be an 
impudent, malicious, ſcandalous, and ſe- 
ditious libel ; and the Houſe had the: c- 
upon addreſſed the King to prolecute 
the Author, Printer, and Publiſher 
thereof; and the Author having left 
the kingdom, the proſecution fell 
upon the bookſeller. The / of 
the publication was, in the courſe of 
the trial, very clearly proved; and 
the Judge, in ſumming up the evi- 
dence, gave it as his opinion, that the 
Jury ought to find the defendant 
guilty, for he thought the publica- 
tion was fully proved; and, if fo, 
they could not avoid bringing the de- 
tendant in guilty : for it was the opi- 
nion of the court, that the pamphlet 
was a ſcandalous and ſeditious libel, 
aud it had been voted to be ſo by the 
Houſe of Commons. But the Jury 
thought they had a right to determine 
the matter of law, as well as the 
matter of fact; and they were re- 
ſolved to „ſſert that right: they 
thought there was truth and reaſon 
in the pamphlet before them, which 
had becn deemed a libel; and, there- 
fore, notwithitanding the opinion of 
the judge, and the vote of the Houte 
of Commons, they brought in the 
bookſeller Net guilty. 

It appears evidently from the very 
deſign of the 1n{titution of Juries, as 
well as from the declarations of the 
greatell Lawyers, that the Jurors are 
the proper judges of the 2% et of the 
matters which they are appointed to 
try, Wnether- an att was dune 
© in ſuch or ſuch a manner, (lays Sit 
« John Hawles) or to ſuch or ſuch an 
«, jntent, the Jurors are judges ; for 
« the court is not judge of theic 
« matters, which are cvidence 19 
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great numbers of bonfires were made in London, to teſtify the 
general joy at his deliverance : but all this was a very ſenſible 
mortification to Cromwell and his adherents. We may here ob- 
ſerve, that the account given of Lilburne's trial by Lord Claren- 
don, is, in many particulars of it, a remarkable inſtance of that 
want of truth and exactneſs, which is too frequently diſcoverable 
in the Writings of that Noble Hiſtorian. 

Though Mr. Lilburne had been acquitted by his Jury, he was 
not immediately releaſed, but was continued in confinement 
about a fortnight after, and was then ſet at liberty by an order of 
the Council of State. Shortly after this, he undertook the ma- 
nagement of a diſpute in law, in which his uncle, George Lil- 
burne, happened then to be enpaged with Sir Arthur Haſlerig, 
who had alſo uſed him ill. While this cauſe was depending, he 
publiſhed a pamphlet intitled, A juſt Reproof to Haber- 


1% prove or diſprove the thing in 
„ iſſue. And therefore the witnelles 
« are always ordered to direct their 
* ſpeech ta the Jury they being the 
* proper judges of their teflimony.“ 
As then it is the right and the duty of 
Jurymen to judge cntirely of the 
whole matter before them, it ſeems 
caſy to diſcern what is the proper bu- 
ſineſs of the Judge. He is to. ſtate 
the law to the Jury, and he mav deli- 
ver his op:zion, where the caſe is difh- 
cult; but they are under no obliga- 
tion to be guided implicitly by that 
opimon. The othce of a Judge, 
Coke obſcrves, is jus dicers, not jus 
dare; not to make any law by ſtrains 
of wit, or forced interpretations ; but 
plainly and 1mpartially to declare the 
law «lrcady eſtabliſbed. And the 
Juy are to apply the general rules 
and maxims of law, or any particu- 
lar ſtatute or ſtatutes, to the particular 
fact which is the object of their en · 
quiry, This being the calc, the duty 
of a Judge, in the buſineſs of libels, 
as well as in other matters, is very 
plain, He 1s to inform the Jury 
what the law ſays concerning libels, 
and they are to apply that law to the 
particular fact in queſtion, This is 
the method in which the Judges act. 
when they att rightly, in other mat- 
ters; and in this manner they cer- 
tainly ought to act in the caſe of li- 
bels. They are not to dictate to the 
jury what vergict they are to bring 
in; but ouly to inform their judg- 
ments, by inſtructing them in ſuch 
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points of law as they, from their ſi u- 
ation in lite, may reaſonably be ſup- 
poled to be acquainted with, A 
Judge ought not to ſay to à Jury, 
„ This book, pamphlet or paper, is a 
„ libel; and if you are convinced 
« that this man wrote, printed, or 
% fubliſhed it, you muſt find him 
% guilky :” but ſhould firſt declare to 
them what the law ſavs concerning 
likels ; and then leave them to apply 
it to the point in queſtion, And 
Hawles obſerves, that „if merely in 
compliance, becauſe the Judge fays 
* thus, or thus, @ Jury ihall give a 
& verdidt, though 2 2 verdict 
« ſhould bappen to be right, true, 
« and juſt; yet they, being not well 
« aſſured it is ſo, from their own un- 
« derſtanding, are for/worn, at leaſt 
„% in foro con ſcient ir. Nor ought 
any Jury to be influcuced by either 
Judges, or Counſel, who torture len- 
tences in any book, or paper, ſtiled a 
libel, into a oo ſenſe, when they are 
capable of bearing a good one ; for 
it is a maxim in law, that Verta acci- 
fienda ſunt in mitiori ſenſu ; words are 
to be taken in that ſenſe which is moſt 
innocent, And every Jury ſhould re- 
member, chat they may preſuzze no- 
thing but imnocency; and that they 
ought to do, until the contrary be 
proved. 

An ingenious Writer well obfcrvcs, 
that © there is a conſtitutional rcaſon 
of infinite moment to a free people, 
Why a Jury ſhould of themſclves 
always determine whether any _ 
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*« daſher's Hall, &c.” therein charging Sir Arthur with ſeveral 
unjuſt practices. And in the farther proſecution of this affair, 
he delivered to ſeveral Members at the door of the Houſe ot 
Commons the ſame year, a petition, ſetting forth, that the ſaid 
Baronet had over-awed a Committee appointed for trying this 
cauſe, to give a falſe judgment contrary to the plain evidence 
before them. Some time before this, Mr. Lilburne was choſen 
a Common Council-man of the city of London; but as this 
was in no reſpect agreeable to thoſe in power, means were found 
to ſet his election aſide, under the pretence of its being contrary 
to a late Act of Parliament (a). And the Houſe took ſo much 
offence at his petition relative to Sir Arthur Haſlerig, that they 
fined Mr. Lilburne ſeven thouſand pounds, and voted that he 
ſhould be baniſhed out of England, Scotland, and Ireland. 
When he was brought to the bar of the Houſe to receive his ſen- 
tence, he refuſed to kneel; however, they gave him twenty 
days to depart the kingdom ; and on the 3d of February, 
1651-2, they paſſed an AR for his baniſhment (6). | 

n conſequence of this, Mr. Lilburne retired from London, 
and went over to Amſterdam. Ir was afterwards charged upon 
him, that during his exile, he aſſociated with ſome of the Roy- 
aliſts, and entered into ſchemes for the Reſtoration of Charles 
the Second. The truth is, that as he had been himſelf ill uſed 
by thoſe in England that were in power, and alſo conſidered 
them as the betrayers of the intereſt of the nation in general, he 
thought the Reſtoration of Charles, provided his prerogative was 
properly limited and reſtrained, would be preferable to the 


I 2 


be or be not a libel, It is this, that 
ninety-nine times out of an hundred, 
the ſe informations for public hbels 
are à diſpute between the Miniſters 
and the people; and, in my conſci- 
ence, this very circumſtance has made 
our progenitors retain to themſelves 
the power of determining both the 
law and the fact, with reſpect to li- 
bels, although they waved or ceded to 
the Judges the power of determining 
the law in all other reſpects. Having 
acquielced in the power exerciſed by 
the Attorney-General, of informing 
againſt what he pleaſes as a libel, they 
were reſolved not to part with the 
prerogative of judging finally upon 
the matter themſelves; and, in my 
poor opinion, had they done ſo, we 
mould, long before this, not only 
have loſt the Liberty of the Prefs, but 
every other liberty beſides.” 

In ſhort, the real cauſe why ſome 
Judges have been ſo defirous of pro- 
pagating the notion that Jurics ate 


then 


only Judges of fac, and not of law, 
ſeems to be this; that this doctrine 
tends to advance their own power 
and authority, and enables them the 
better, on many occaſions, to carry a 
favourite point. But we ſhould ever 
remember, that as trial by Jury 1s one 
of the moſt valuable privileges of 
Engliſhmen, ſo it is of the utmoſt 
importance that the rights of Jury- 
men ſhould be well underſtood, and 
reſolutely maintained : and this con- 
deration muſt be our apology for the 
length, of this note. — Vid. Pettingal's 
Enquiry into the Uſe and Practice of 
Junes, Sc. Letter concerning Libels, 
Warrants, the Seizure of Papers, Se. 
Ellis's Liberty of Subjects in Eng- 
land, and Enquity into the Queſtion, 
Whether ſuries are Judges of Law as 
well as Fact? 8vo. 1764. 

( a ) See Whitlocxe's Memorials, 
P. 420. Edi. 1682, 

() Whutlacke's Memorials, L. 


496, 497. 
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then Eſtabliſhment : and he appears never to have been diſ- 
poſed to promote the Reſtoration without reſtraints and limita- 
tions on the King (e). In one of his Pieces he ſays, “ If to 
„ oppoſe all intereſts whatſoever, that would ſet up a ſingle man, 
© or more, to rule and govern by will and pleaſure, without 
©* bounds, checks, or controul, be ſufficient cauſe to be judged a 
„ Cavalier, and for Prince Charles, then muſt I ingenuouſly con- 
* feisI am ſuch a Cavalier, and hope ſo to die.” And in ano- 
ther Piece he declares, © That whatever liberties he had taken in 
« diſcourſe or company with any oppoſite party, yet he never in 
* the leaſt ſtaggered in his fidelity to the cauſe of liberty and 
0 freedom that he firſt engaged in.” 

While Mr. Lilburne was abroad, he wrote a paper which he 
called an Apology tor himſelf; and printing it, ſent it in a letter 
to Cromwell, wherein he charged him with being the principal 
inſtrument in procuring the Act for his baniſhment. Upon the 
diſſolution of the Long Parliament, he did all he could to obtain 
a piſs for England; but his endeavours for that purpoſe proving 
ineffectual, he returned home without one in the beginning of 
Jane, 1653. But being hereupon taken into cuſtody by a war- 
rant from the Council of State, zad committed to Newgate, he 
publiſhed an Addreſs 'to Cromwell and the Council of State, 
urging ſeveral reaſons for a repeal of the Act of the late Parlia- 
ment for his baniſhment, particularly that the judgment given 
againſt him by the Parliament was according to no law in being; 
and that the Act itſelf was a law made after the fact done, to or- 
dain a puniſhment for that fact, which was never ordained or 
heard of before, It appears that his popularity ſtill continued ; 
for about four days after the publication of his Addreſs, a peti- 
tion in the names of five thouſand citizens of London, on the 
behalf of Lilburne, was preſented to the Council of State, 
However, he was brought to his trial at the Old Bailey for re- 
turning from baniſhment ; but upon ſhewing the hardſhips of 
his cate, and moreover that he was not legally ſhewn, by reaſon 
of a kind of miſnomer in the indictment, to be the perſon men- 
tioned in the Act, he was acquitted by the Jury. Whitlocke 
takes notice, .that he pleaded long for himſelf, But notwith- 
ſtanding his acquittal, he was ſhortly after conveyed to Portſ- 
mouth, in order to be again baniſhed, according to Anthony 
Wood ; but, as the ſame Writer ſays, on his giving ſecurity to 
behave himſelf quietly for the future, he was ſaffered to return. 
After which he ſettled at Eltham in Ker.: ; and we are alſo told 
that he joined the Quakers, and preached among them. It is, 
inceed, ſcarcely credible, that a man of Lilburne's temper and 
diſpoſition ſhould ever adopt all the principles of the Quakers: 
though ſome of their notions were very agreeable to his, parti- 
cularly their ſentiments reſpecting tythes and the Clergy. For 

| Lilburne 


(c] See Biograph. Britan. 
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Lilburne ſeems always to have conſidered tythes as an unjuſt im- 
poſition ; and, among other monopolies, often complained of 
that of confining the preaching of the word of GOD to the 
rough Blackcoats, He died at Eltham, on the 2gth of Auguſt, 
1657, in the thirty-ninth year of his age ; and two days after, 
his corpſe was conveyed to a houſe called the Mouth, near Al- 
derſgate, in London, at that time the uſual meeting place of the 
Quakers ; from thence it was conveyed to the then new burial- 
place in Moorfields, near Old Bedlam, and interred there, four 
thouſand perſons attending the funeral. 


JOHN LILBURNE was a man of a moſt undaunted fpirit, in 
his private life irreproachable, and attached to the cauſe of Li- 
berty to a degree even of enthuſiaſm, He has been generally 
repreſented as a man of a moſt contentious and quarrelſome 
temper ; and we are told that Sir Henry Martin ſaid of him, 
„That if there were none living but him, John would be 
« apainſt Lilburne, and Lilburne againſt John.” But Lilburne 
ſeems not to have had juſtice done him : he did, indeed, oppoſe 
the illegal exertions of prerogative, as well as the unjuſt exerciſe 
of parliamentary power. But in both he was conſiſtent ; for he 
appeared always diſpoſed to oppoſe tyranny, under whatever 
ow it appeared: and, perhaps, if all the matters of contention 
in which he was engaged were candidly and thoroughly ex- 
amined, it would be found that he was not often in the wrong. 
The celebrated Mr. Hume gives Lilburne this character: “ He 


« was (ſays he) the moſt turbulent, but the moſt upright and 
„ courageous of human kind (4).“ 


( 4) Hiſt, of England, Vol. VII. P. 209. 8vo, Edit. 
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HIS eminent Poet was born in Fleet-ſtreet, near the 
end of Chancery-lane, London, in the year 1618. 
His father, who was a grocer, dying before his birth, 
his mother, by the intereſt of her friends, procured 
him to be admitted a King's ſcholar in Weſtminſter-ſchool. His 
early inclination to poetry was excited, as he informs us himſelf, 
by reading Spenſer's Fairy Queen. I believe (ſays he) I can 
tell the particular little chance that filled my bead firſt with 
ſuch chimes of verſes, as have never ſince left ringing there. 
For I remember, when I began to read, and to take ſome plea- 
ſure in it, there was wont to lie in my mother's parlour, I 
know not by what accident, for ſhe herſelf never in her life 
read any book but of devotion ; but there was wont to he 
Spenier's Works, This I happened to fall upon, and was infi- 
nitely delighted with the ſtories of the Knights, and Giants, 
and Monſters, and brave houſes, which I — every where, 
though my underſtanding had little to do with all this, and by 
degrees with the tinkling of the rhyme, and dance of the num- 
bers: fo that I think I had read him all over, before I was 
twelve years old, and was thus made a Poet as immediately as 
a child is made an Eunuch,” 

In the 16th year of his age, being till at Weſtminſter-ſchool, 
he publiſhed a Collection of Poems, under the title of “ Poeti- 
« cal Bloſſoms ;** in which there are many things that beſpeak 
2 ripened genius, and a wit, rather manly than puerile. The 
very beginning of his ſtudies was an intercourſe with the moſt 
ſolid and valuable Authors of antiquity, which he fully digeſted 
not only in his memory, but his judgment. By this advantage 
he learned nothing while a boy, that he needed to get or ſorſake 
when he came to be a man. His mind was rightly ſeaſoned at 
firſt, and he had nothing to do but ſtill to proceed on the ſame 
foundation en which he began. It is, however, obſervable, that 
Mr. Cowley uied to relate of himſelf, that he had this defect in 
his memory at that time, that his teachers could never bring it to 
retain the ordinary rules of grammar. But he ſupplied that 
want, by converiing with the books themielves, from whence 
thoſe rules had been drawn, That, ſays Dr. Sprat, no doubt 
was a better way, though much more difficult; and he atter- 
wards found this benciit by it, that having got the Greek and 

Roman 
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Roman languages, as he had done his own, not by precept but 
uſe, he practiſed them, not as a ſcholar, but a native (e). 

In 1636, he was removed to Trinity College in Cambridge, 
where, as his Biographer remarks, by the progreſs and continu- 
ance of his wit, it appeared that two things were joined in it, 
which ſeldom meet together, that it was both early ripe and laſt- 
ing. He went through all his academical exerciſes with uncom- 
mon applauſe ; and, in 1638, he publiſhed his Love's Riddle, a 

aftoral Comedy, which was written while he was at Weſtmin- 

er, and dedicated in a copy of verſes to Sir Kenelm Digby ; 
and a Latin Comedy, called Naufragium joculare, or the Merry 
Shipwreck, after it had been ated before the Univerſity by the 
Members of Trinity College, 

In the year 1643, being then Maſter of Arts, he was, among 
many others, ejected his College, and the Univerſity, in conſe- 
quence of his attachment to the Royal cauſe. Upon this he re- 
tired to Oxford, where he ſettled in St. John's College; and the 
ſame year, under the name of an Oxford ſcholar, he publiſhed a 
Satire, intitled, The Puritan and the Papiſt.” His affection 
to the Royal cauſe engaged him in the ſervice of the King, and 
he attended in ſeveral of his Majeſty's journies and expeditions. 
By theſe occaſions, and the reputation which his great merit had 

rocured him, he ſpeedily grew familiar to the chief men of the 
Court and the gown, whom the fortune of the war had drawn to- 
ether. And in particular, there was a very intimate friendſhip 
— him and the celebrated Lord Falkland ; which was 
ſtrengthened by the ſimilitude of their ſtudies, tentiments, and 
manners, And we are told, that Mr. Cowley admired that No- 
bleman, not only for the profoundneſs of his knowledge, but 
more eſpecially for thoſe qualities which he himſelf more re- 
garded, for his generoſity of mind, and his neglect of the vain 
pomp of human greatneſs (7). ; 

During the heat of the civil war, he was ſettled in the family 
of the Earl of St. Alban's ; and attended the Queen-Mother, 
when ſhe was forced to retire into France. He was abſent from 
England about ten years, during which time he laboured ſtrenu- 
ouſly in the affairs of the Royal Family, performing ſeveral dan- 
gerous journies into Jerſey, Scotland, Flanders, Holland, and 
elſewhere ; and was the principal inſtrument in maintaining a 
conſtant correſpondence between the King and Queen, whoſe 
letters he cyphered and decyphered with his owu hand. 

In the year 1650, Mr. Cowley was ſent over into England, 
with the utmoſt ſecrecy, in order to take cognizance of the ſtate 
of affairs here: but ſoon after his return, while he lay concealed 


in 
(e) Life of Mr. Abraham Cowley, by Dr, Sprat, Biſhop of Rocheſter, 


prefixed to his Works, tath Edition, 12mo. P. 3, 4. Ser allo Ctbber's Lives 
of the Pocts, Vol, II. Þ, 42-44 (J) Sprat, as before, P. 6, 
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in London, he was ſeized on by a miſtake, the ſearch having been 
intended after another gentleman of conſiderable note in the 
King's party. Being made a priſoner, he was often examined be- 
fore ſome of the Parliament party, who are ſaid to have tried all 
methods to make him ſerviceable to their purpoſes ; but proving 
inflexible, he was committed to cloſe impriſonment ; however, 
he obtained his liberty upon giving a thouſand pounds bail, 
which burthen his friend Dr. Scarborough (g) generouſly took 
upon himſelf. Thus he continued a kind of priſoner at large 
till the death of Cromwell ; when taking advantage of the con- 
fuſion that followed upon that event, A ventured back into 
France, and there remained till near the time of the King's Re- 
ſtoration. 

Soon after the Reſtoration, Mr. Cowley became poſſeſſed of a 
very competent eſtate, through the favour of his principal friends 
the Duke of Buckingham, and the Earl of St. Alban's ; and 
being now upwards of forty years of age, he took up a reſolution 
to paſs the remainder of his life (much of which had hitherto 
been ſpent in a various and tempeſtuous condition) in that ſitua- 
tion which had ever been the object of his wiſhes, a ſtudious re- 
tirement (+). But his eagerneſs to get out of the buſtle or a 
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(e) Of this eminent Phyſician, 
the ingenious Mr. Granger gives the 
following account. “ Sir CHARLES 
SCARBOROUGH, firſt Phyſician to 
Charles II. James II. and William III. 
was, by his ſtrong and lively parts, 
uncommon learning, and extenſive 
practice, eminently qualified for that 
honowable ſtation, He was one of 
the greateſt Mathematicians of his 
time, Mr. Oughtred informs us, that 
his memorv was tenacious to an in- 
credible degree; that he could recite 
in order all the propofitions of Eu- 
clid, Archimedes, and other antient 
Mathemeticians, and apply them on 
every occaſion. He aſſiſted the fa- 
mous Dr. William Harvey in his 
book De Gencratione Animalium,“ 
and ſucceeded him as Lecturer of 
Anatomy and Surgery, The icdture, 
which was founded by Dr. Richard 
Caldwall, was read by him in Sur 
geon's Hall, and continued for ſixtcen 
or leventeca years, with great ap- 
platiſe, Ie, in lis courle, expiaincd 
the nature ol the muſcles, and was 
the firli that atempied to account tor 
mulcular fircygth aud motion upon 
geometrical principles, His SY 
Alntulyrm is printed with © the 


Court 


% Anatomical Adminiftration of all 
« the Muſcles, &c. by William Mo- 
& lins, maſter in chirurgerv,” He 
was alſo Author of ſeveral mathema- 
tical treatiſes, a Compendium of 
Lily's Grammar, and an Elegy on his 
friend Mr, Cowley, He was a man 
of amiable manners, and of great 
pleaſantry in converſation. Seeing 
the Duteheſs of Portſmouth eat to ex- 
ceſs, he ſaid to her, with his uſual 
tranknels, © Madam, I will deal with 
„you as a Phyſician ſhould do; you 
« muſt cat leis, uſe more exerciſe, 
* take phyſic, or be fick.”” He died 
about the year 1722,” —Biographical 
Hiltory of England, Vol. II. P. gog, 
306. 
(+) It appears from a paſſage in 
Mr. Cowley's Pretace to his poems, 
that he had once even formed a de- 
ſign of retiring to America, in order 
more effectually to indulge his paſ- 
on for ſolitude, * My deſirc, lays 
he has becu for ſome years paſt, 
* though the execution has been ac- 
© cidentally diverted, and docs ſtill 
* vehemently continue, to retire my- 
* leit to ſome of our American plan- 
© tations, not to ſcck for gold, or en- 

rich 
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Court and city, made him leſs careful than he ſhould have been 
in the choice of a healthful habitation in the country, by which 


means he found his ſolitude, from the very beginning, 1uit leſs 
K 
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rich myſelf with the traffic of thoſe 
parts, which is the end of moſt men 
that travel thither ; but to forſake 
this world for ever, with all the 
vanities and vexations of it, and to 
bury myſelf there in ſome obſcure 
retreat, but not without the conſo- 
* lation of letters and philoſophy.” 
This ſcheme of Cowley's has been 
cenſured by Dr. Johnſon as abſurd 
and chimerical; and this learned 
Writer hath in the RamzLizz made 
ſome ingenious obſervatioas on our 
Poet's deſigu, part of which we ſhall 
here tranſcribe. Aſter quoting Mr, 
Cowley's words, as juſt recited, he 
ſays, * Such was the chimerical provi - 
hon which Cowley had made in his 
own mind, for the quiet of his re- 
maining life, and which he ſcems to 
recommend to poſterity, ſince there is 
no other reaſon for diſcloſing it, 
Surely no ſtronger inſtance can be 
given of a perſuaſion that content was 
the inhabitant of particular regions, 
and that a man might ſet fail with a 
fair wind, and leave behind him all 
his cares, incumbrances, and calami- 
ties. It he travelled fo far with no 
other purpoſe than to bury himſelf in 
ſome obſcure retreat, he might have 
found, in his own country, innume- 
rable coveits ſuthciently dark to have 
concealed the genius of Cowley; tor, 
whatever might be his opinion of the 
importunity with which he ſhould be 
ſummoned back into public life, a 
ſhort experience would have con- 
vinced him, that privation is eaher 
than acquiſition, and that it would re- 
quire little continuance to free him- 
{elf from the intruſion of the world, 
There is pride enough in the human 
heart to prevent much deſire of ac- 
quaintance with a man, by whom we 
are ſure to Le neglefted, however his 
reputation for ſcience or virtue may 
excite dur curioſity or eſteem; ſo that 
the lover of retirement needs not to 
be afraid leſt the reſpect of ſtrangers 
ſhould overwhelm him with vilits. 
Even thoſe to whom he has formerly 
been known will very patiently fup- 
port his abſence, when they have 


with 


tried a little to live without him, and 
found new diverſions for thoſe mo- 
ments which his company contri- 
buted to exhilarate. 

„lt was, perhaps, ordained by 
Providence, to hinder us from tyran- 
niſing over one another, that no indi- 
vidual ſhould be of ſuch iinportance, 
as to cauſe, by his retirement or death, 
any chaſm in the world, And Cow- 
ley had converſed to little purpoſe 
with mankind, it he had never re- 
marked how ſoon the uſeful friend, 
the gay companion, and the favoured 
lover, when once they are removed 
from before the ſight, give way tothe 
ſucceſſion of new objects. The pri- 
vacy, therefore, of his hermitage, 
might have been ſafe enough from 
violation, though he had choſen it 
within the limits of his native iſland ; 
he might have found here preſerva- 
tives againſt the vanities and vexa- 
tions of the world, not leſs eficactous 
than thoſe which the woods or fields 
of America could afford him,---But 
it he had proceeded in his project, 
and fixed his habitation in the moſt 
delightful part of the new world, it 
may be doubted whether his diſtance 
trom the vanities of life would have 
enabled him to keep away the vexa- 
tions. It is common for a man, who 
feels pain, to fancy that he could bear 
it better in any other part. Cowley 
having known the troubles and per- 
plexities of a particular condition, 
readily perſuaded himſelf that no- 
thing worſe was to be found, and 
that every alteration would bring 
ſome improvement; he never {ul- 
pected that the cauſe of his unhappi- 
neſs was within, ti at his own pathons 
were not ſuthciently regulated, and 
that he was harraſſed by his own im- 
patience, which could never be wich- 
out ſomething to awaken it, would 
accompany him over the ſca, and tind 
its way to his American Elytium. He 
would, upon the tryal, have been ſoon 
convinced, that the fountain of con- 
tent mult ſpring up m the mind; and 
that he, who has fo lutle knowledge 

of 
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with the conſtitution of his body than with his mind. His firſt 
rural refidence was Barn-Elms; a place which lying low, and 
being near a large river, was liable to great inconvenience from 
the dampneſs of the ſoil. The conſequences of this Mr. Cow- 
ley too ſoon experienced, by being ſeized with a dangerous and 
lingering fever. On his recovery from this, he removed to 
Chertſey, a ſituation not much more healthful, where he had not 
been long before he was ſeized with another conſuming diſeaſe. 
Having languiſhed under this for ſome months, he at length got 
the better of it, and ſeemed tolerably well recovered from its bad 
ſymptoms; when one day, in the heat of the ſummer of 1667, 
ſtaying too long in the fields to give ſome directions to his la- 
bourers, he caught a moſt violent cold, which was attended with 
a defluxion and ſtoppage in his breaſt, which for want of timely 
care, by his treating it as a common cold, and refuſing advice till 
it was paſt remedy, put a period to his life on the 28th of july, 
1667, in the 49th year of his age. When the news of his death 
was communicated to King Charles II. that Prince ſaid, that 
« Mr. Cowley had not left- a better man behind him in Eng- 
« land.” His body, accompanied by a great number of per- 
ſons of the moſt eminent Quality, being removed from Chertſey, 
was interred in Weſtminſter Abbey, near the aſhes of Chaucer 
and Spenſer, 


Mr. COWLEY was very highly celebrated for his poetical 
merit in his own time; but his reputation hath fince conſiderably 
diminiſhed. He is blamed for the redundance of his wit, and 
the roughneſs of his verſification ; but is allowed to have poſ- 
ſeſſed a fine underſtanding, great reading, and a variety of ge- 
nius. Mr. Addiſon thus charaQterizes him in his Account of the 
greateſt Engliſh Poets : 


“ Great CowLer then, a mighty genius, wrote, 

«© O'er-run with wit, and laviſh of his thought: 

His turns too cloſely on the reader preſs ; 

He more had pleaſed us, had he pleaſed us leſs. 

„One glittering thought no ſooner ſtrikes our eyes 

© With filent wonder, but new wonders riſe: 

« Asin the milky way a ſhining white 

* Oferflows the Heavens with one continued light; 

That not a ſingle ſtar can ſhew his rays, 

While jointly all promote the common blaze. 

Pardon, great Poet, that | dare to name 

«« 'Th' unnumbered beauties of thy verſe with blame. 
«6 Thy 


of human nature, as to ſeek happineſs frunleſs efforts, and multiply the 
by changing aiy thing but his own griets which he purpoſes to remove.“ 
dilpoſitions, will wolle his life in 74. Rambler, No. 6. 
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Thy fault is only wit in its exceſs ; 

gut wit like thine in any ſhape will pleaſe. 

«© What muſe but thine can equal hints inſpire, 

* And fit the deep-mouthed Pindar to thy lyre ? 

« Pindar, whom others in a labour'd ſtrain, 

«© And forc'd expreſſions, imitate in vain. 

Well. pleaſed in thee he ſoars with new delight, 

«© And plays in more unbounded verſe, and takes 
a nobler flight.” 


Mr. Granger makes the following remarks, relative to the 
poetical character of Cowley. * Cowley, (ſays he) who helped 
to corrupt the taſte of the age in which he lived, and had him- 
ſelf been corrupted by it, was a remarkable inſtance of true ge- 
nius, ſeduced and perverted by falſe wit. But this wit, falſe as 
it was, raiſed his reputation to a much higher pitch than that of 
Milton. There is a want of elegance in his words, and of har- 
mony in his verſification ; but this was more than atoned for by 
his greateſt fault, e redundancy of his fancy. His Latin poems, 
which are eſteemed the beſt of his Works, are written in the va- 
rious meaſures of the antients, and have much of their unaffected 
beauty. He was more ſucceſsful in imitating the eaſe and gaiery 
of Anacreon, than the bold and lofty flights of Pindar. He had 
many humble imitators in his Pindarics, whoſe verſes differ as 
widely from his own, as the firſt and the laſt notes of a multi- 
plied echo. His “ Burning-glaſſes of Ice,“ and other meta- 
phors, which are not only beyond, but contrary to nature, were 
generally admired in the reign of Charles II. The ſtandard of 
true taſte was not then eſtabliſhed. It was at length diſcovered, 
after a revolution of many ages, that the juſteſt rules and ex- 
amples of good writing are tobe found in the Works of antient 
Authors; and that there is neither dignity nor elegance of 
* or expreſſion, without ſimplicity (.).“ 

The ſame ingenious Writer obſerves in another place, that 
* the Poetical Bloſſoms of Cowley, which are an abundant proof 
of his talent for poetry, were generally regarded as an earneſt of 
that fame which he mad roſe to, and which, in the opinion 
of ſome of his cotemporaries, eclipſed that of every other Eng- 
liſh Poet. We are even more pleaſed with ſome of the earlieſt 
of his juvenile poems, than with many of his later performances; 
as there is not every where that redundancy of wit in them: and 
where there is, we are more inclined to admire, than be offended 
at it, in the productions of a boy, His paſſion for ſtudious re- 
tirement, which was ſtill encreaſing with his years, diſcovered it- 
ſelf at thirteen, in an ode which a good judge (Mr. Joſ. Warton) 
thinks equal to that of Pope on a ſimilar ſubjeR, and which was 
written about the ſame æra of his life. The tenderneſs of _ 
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of his juvenile verſes ſhews, that he was no ſtranger to another 
paſſion ; and it is not improbable but Margarita (g), or one of 
her ſucceſſors, might at fifteen have had a full poſſeſſion of his 
heart ().“ ; 

Mr. Cowley's private character appears to have been ve 
amiable, Dr. Sprat obſerves, that for the excellency of his life 
he deſerved more applauſe from the moſt virtuous men, than for 
his other abilities he ever obtained from the learned. He had 
indeed (ſays he) a perfect natural goodneſs, which neither the 
uncertainties of his condition, nor the largeneſs of his wit, could 
pervert, He had a firmneſs and ſtrength of mind, that was of 
preot againſt the art of poetry itſelf, - Nothing vain or fantaſti- 
cal, nothing flattering or inſolent, appeared in his humour. He 
had a great integrity and plainneſs of manners; which he pre- 
ſerved to the laſt, though much of his time was ſpent in a nation, 
and way of life, that is not very famous for ſincerity, But the 
truth of his heart was above the corruption of ill examples : and 
therefore the ſight of them rather confirmed him in the contrary 
Virtues, 

« There was nothing affected or ſingular in his habit, or per- 
ſon, or geſture, He underſtood the forms of good breeding 
enough to practiſe them, without burthening himſelf, or others. 
He never oppreſſed any man's parts, nor ever put any man out 
of countenance. He never had any emulation for fame, or con- 
tention for profit with any man. When he was in buſineſs, he 
ſuffered others importunities with much eaſineſs : when he was 
out of it, he was never importunate himſelf, His modeſty and 
humility were ſo great, that if he had not had many other equal 
virtues, they night have been thought diſſimulation. | 

« His converſation was certainly of the moſt excellent kind; 
for it was ſuch as was rather admired by his familiar friends, 
than by ſtrangers at firſt ſight. He ſurprized no man at firſt 
with any extraordinary appearance : he never thruſt himſelf vio- 
lently into the good opinion of his company. He was content 
to be known by leiſure and by degrees; and ſo the eſteem that 
was conceived of him was better grounded, and more laſting. 

In his ſpeech, neither the pleaſantneſs excluded gravity, nor 
was the ſobriety of it inconſiſtent with delight, No man parted 
willingly from his diſcourſe; for he ſo ordered it, that every 
man was ſatisfied that he had his ſhare, He governed his paſ- 
fions with great moderation, His virtues were never trouble- 
ſome or uneaſy to any. Whatever he diſliked in others, he only 
correRed it by the filent reproof of a better practice, 

His wit was ſo tempered, that no man had ever reaſon to 
wiſh it had been leſs: he prevented other men's ſeverity upon it 


by 


(g) Margarita firſt poſſeſt, 
« If J remember well, my breaſt,” 
Ballad of his Miſtreſſes. 
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by his own. He never willingly recited any of his Writings, 
None but his intimate friends ever diſcovered he was a great 
Poet by his diſcourſe. His learning was large and profound, 
well compoſed of all antient and modern knowledge. But it fat 
exceeding cloſe and handſomely upon him: it was not emboſſed 
on his mind, but enamelled. 

He performed all his natural and civil duties with admi- 
rable tenderneſs. Having been born after his father's death, 
and bred up under the diſcipline of his mother, he gratefully ac- 
knowled ed her care of his education to her death, which was in 
the eightieth year of her age. For his three brothers he always 
maintained a conſtant affection. And having ſurvived the two 
firſt, he made the third his heir. His friendſhips were invio- 
lable. The ſame men with whom he was familiar in his youth, 
were his neareſt acquaintance at the day of his death. If the 
private courſe of his laſt years made him contract his converſa- 
tion to a few, yet he only withdrew, not broke off from any of 
the others. His thoughts were never above, nor below his 
condition. He never wiſhed his eſtate much larger: yet he en- 
joyed what he had with all innocent freedom. He never made 
his preſent liſe uncomfortable, by undue expectations of future 
things. Whatever diſappointments he met with, they only made 
him underſtand fortune better, not repine at her the more: his 
muſe indeed once complained, but never his mind ( 4 ).” 


Mr. Cowley's Works are as follows : 


I. Poetical Bloſſoms. Publiſhed at London in 1633. 

II. Love's Riddle, a Paſtoral Comedy, and a Latin Comedy, 
intitled, Naufragium Joculare. 

III. The Miſtreſs; or ſeveral copies of Love verſes. Lond. 
1647. 

iv. A Comedy called © The Guardian,” afterwards altered 
and publiſhed under the title of The Cutter of Coleman- 
te ſtreet,” in 1650. 

V. Odes, written in imitation of the ſtyle and manner of 
Pindar. 

VI. Davideis, a ſacred poem of the troubles of David, 'in 
four books. 

VII. Miſcellaneous Poems, 

VIII. Eleven Anacreontiques, or paraphraſtical imitations of 
Anacreon, 

IX. Two Books of Plants, publiſhed firſt in the year 1662, to 
which he afterwards added four books more ; and all the fix, to- 
gether with his other Latin poems, were printed after his death 
at London in the year 1678. The occaſion of his chuſing the 
ſubje& of his ſix books of plants, Dr. Sprat tells us, was this. 
When he returned into England, at the time the Coramonwealth 

, Government 


(A) Sprat, as before, P. 26-——28, 
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Government was eſtabliſhed, with a view of getting a knowledge 
of the then ſtate of affairs to communicate to the Royal party, 
he was adviſed to diſſemble the main intention of his comin 
over, under the diſguiſe of applying himſelf to ſome ſettl 
profeſſion ; and that of phyſic was thought moſt proper. To 
this purpoſe, after many anatomical diſſections, he procceded to 
the conũderation of fimples ; and having furniſhed himſelf with 
books cf that nature, he retired into a fruitful part of Kent, 
where every field and wood might ſhew him the real figures of 
thoſe plants, oi which he read. Thus he ſoon maſtered that 
part of the art of medicine: but then, inſtead of employing his 
{ll for pr:ciice and profit, he made uſe of it in compoſing this 
Work. Ihe two firſt books of which treat of herbs, in a ſtyle, 
fays Dr. Sprat, reſembling the elegies of Ovid and Tibullus ; 
the two next of flowers, 1n all the variety of Catullus's and Ho- 
race's numbers, for which laſt Author he is ſaid to have had a 
peculiar reverence; and the two laſt of trees, in the way of Vir- 
gils Georgics. It appears to have been while Mr. Cowley was 
engaged in this Work, that he was created Doctor of Phyſic at 
Oxtord, on the 2d of December, 1657, which is mentioned by 
Anthony Wood, (in his Faſti Oxonienſes), who ſays, that he had 
this degree conterred upon him, by virtue of a mandamus from 
the then prevailing powers, and that the thing was much taken 
notice of by the Royal party. 

X. A Propoſition for the Advancement of Experimental Phi- 
loſophy. | 

XI. A Diſcourſe by way of viſion concerning the Govern- 
ment of Oliver Cromwell. 

XII. Several Diſcourſes by way of Eſſays in proſe and verſe. 
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The Life of JOHN BIDDLE. 


OHN BIDDLE was born in 1615, at Wotton-under- 
Edge, in Glouceſterſhire, He was educated at the free- 
ſchool at that place, and being a youth of very promiſing 
abilities (/), was taken notice of bs George, Lord Berie- 

ley, who allowed him an exhibition of ten pounds a year. It is 
obſerved by the writer of his life, © that even in theſe younger 
« years was obſerved in him a fingular piety of mind, and con- 
* tempt of ſecular affairs: whence it came, that be applied him- 
« ſelf to the ſtudy of virtue, together with the liberal arts; and 
with great — gave dutiful aſſiſtance to his mother, be- 
© come a widow by the death of his father (). 

In 1634, he was ſent to the Univerſity of Oxford, and entered 
at Magdalen-Hall, where he proſecuted his ſtudies with great 
aſſiduity, and we are told, that“ here he did fo philoſophize, 
« as it might be obſerved, he was determined more by reaſon 
« than authority.” On the 23d of June, 1638, he took the 
degree of Bachelor of Arts, and became an eminent tutor in the 
Univerſity. He received an invitation to be maſter of the ſchool 
of his native place, but this he declined. On the 2oth of May, 
1641, he took his degree of Maſter of Arts, with great applauſe; 
ſoon after which the magiſtrates of Glouceſter, upon ample re- 
commendations from the principal perſons in the Univerſity, 
choſe him maſter of the free-ſckool of Crypt in that city, where 
he went and ſettled, and was much eſteemed for his diligence 
and abilities as a tutor, and for his virtuous manners. 

When Mr. Biddle had been ſome time in this ſituation, he be- 
came involved in great troubles and inconveniencies, in conſe- 
quence of his having entertained ſentiments concerning the Tri- 
nity, different from thoſe commonly received. The writer of 
his life cells us, that diligently reading the Holy Scripture, 
* (for Socinian Books he had read none) and fervently imploring 
Divine Illumination, he perceived the common doctrine con- 
* cerning the Holy Trinity was not well grounded in Revelation, 


much 


( /) Whilſt he was at ſchool, he 
tranſlated Virgil's eclogues, and the 
two firit ſatires of Juvenal, into Eng- 
liſh verſe. Both which tranſlations 
were priated at London in 1634, in 
8v0. and dedicated to John Smith, of 
Nibley, in the county of Gloucelter, 


Eſqr. Hecompoſed likewiſe, and re- 
cited before a full auditory, an clabo - 
rate oration in Latin, on ine death of 
on of his {ch951-tellows, 

n Life of John Bidd!e, M. A. 
publiſhed ina Collection of Unitarian 
Tracts, in 4to, printed in 1691. P. 4. 
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much leſs in reaſon, And being as generous in ſpeaking, as 
free in judging, he did, as occaſion offered, diſcover his rea- 
« ſons of queſtioning it (2). This occaſioned an accuſation 
of hereſy to be brought againſt him ; and being ſummoned be- 
fore the magiſtrates, he exhibited in writing a confeſſion of faith 
reſpecting the doctrine about which he was accuſed ; but this 
not being thought ſatisfaftory, he made another, more expreſs 
than the former, to avoid impriſonment, wherewith he was 
threatened. 

The oppoſition which Mr. Biddle's ſentiments met with, led 
him to examine the Scriptures on the point in diſpute, with the 
greater care and accuracy : But he was only thereby the more 
confirmed in his opinions, And accordingly he drew up what 
was afterwards publiſhed, under the title of Twelve Argu- 
* ments drawn out of the Scripture (); wherein the com- 
* monly received opinion touching the Deity of the Holy Spirit, 
& js clearly and fully refuted.” IT heſe he communicated in ma- 
nuſcript to ſome of his acquaintance, one of whom was ungene- 
rous enough to betray him to the Magittrates of Glouceſter, and 
to the Parliament-Commuittee then reſiding there; in conſequence 
of which be was, after the peruſal of his book, committed on the 
2d of December, 1645, to the common gaol, (though at that 
time afflicted with a dangerous fever) there to remain till the 
Parliament ſhould take cognizance of the affair, However, an 
eminent perſon in Glouceſter, who had a reſpe& for him, 
procured his enlargement, by.giving ſecurity for his appearance 
when it ſhould pleaſe the Parliament to ſend for him. 

About June, 1646, Archbiſhop Uſher paſſing through Glou- 
ceſter in his way to London, had a conference with our Author 
reſpecting his ſentiments concerning the Trinity, and endea- 
voured to convince him that he was in an error; but without 
effect. And ſix months after he had been ſet at liberty, he was 
ſummoned to appear at Weſtminſter, and the Parliament imme- 
diately appointed a Committee to examine him; before whom 

| he 


(n) Life, P. 4, 3. 

(%) His Twelve Arguments were 
as follows. * 1. He that is diltin- 
« puiſhed from God, is not God. 
« The Holy Spirit is diſtinguiſhed 
from God, Ergo.” This he grounds 
partly upon thoſe paſſages ot Scrip- 
wie, where the Holy Spirit is called 
the Spirit of Goa, is ſaid to be ſent ty 
Cod and to ſearch the depths of Gd, &c. 
« 2. It he that gave the Holy Spirit 19 
© (he Ifraclites to inſtruct them, be 
« ]chovah alone, then the Holy Spirit 
is not Jehovah or God, But he 
that. gave the Holy Spirit to the II- 
© zaclites to intruct them, is Jehovah 


alone. Ergo.” The Minor of this he 
proved from Nchem. Ch. ix. 6, 20. 
III. Be that ſpeaketh not of him» 
* ſelf, is not God, The Holy Spirit 
© ſpeaketh not of himſelf. Ergo,” 
John, Ch, xvi. 19. IV. He that 
* heareth trom another what he ſhall 
* ſpeak, is not God, The Holy Spi- 
uin doti fo, Ergo. John, Ch. xvi. 
13. V. He that receiveth of ano- 
ther's, is not Cod. The Holy Spi- 
kit doth ſo. Erpo* John, Ch. xvi. 
14. VI. He that is ſent by another, 
* 15 not God, The Holy Spirit is ſent 
© by another, Ergo.* John, Ch xvi. 
7. VII. He that is the Gift of God, 
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he freely confeſſed, That he did not acknowledge the com- 
* monly received notion of the Divinity of the Holy Ghoſt, as 
* he was accuſed ; but, however, was ready to hear what could 
be oppoſed to him, and if he could not make out his opinion 
* to be true, honeſtly to own his error.“ But being wearied with 
tedious and expenſive delays, he wrote, on the iſt of April, 1647, 
a letter to Sir Henry Vane, a member of his Committee; wherein 
he ſays, „After a long impartial enquiry of the truth, in this 
e controverſy, and after much and earneſt calling upon GOD, 
„ to give unto me the ſpirit of wiſdom and revelation in the 
* knowledge of him, I find myſelf obliged, both by the prin- 
«« ciples of Scripture and of reaſon, to embrace the opinion 1 now 
c hold forth; and, as much as in me lieth, to endeavour that 
* the honour of Almighty GOD be not transferred to another, 
not only to the offence of GOD himſelf, but alſo of his Holy 
«« Spirit, who cannot but be grieved to have that ignorantly at- 
„ cribed to himſelf, which is proper to GOD that ſends him, 
„and which he no where challengeth to himſelf in the Scrip- 
„% ture, What ſhall befal me in the purſuance of this Work, I 
«« refer to the diſpoſal of the all wiſe GOD, whoſe glory is 
« dearer to me, not only than my liberty, but than my life.“ 
He alſo remarked, that this controverſy could not be ſet on 
«« foot in a fitter juncture of time than this, wherein the Parlia- 
ment and kingdom had ſolemaly eygaged themſelves to reform 
« religion, both in diſcipline and doctrine.” He alfo folicited 
Sir Henry Vane in this letter either to procure his diſcharge, or 
to make a report of his caſe to the Houſe of Commons. Sir Henry 
Vane did accordingly propoſe it, and ſhewed himſelf a friend 
to Mr. Biddle ; who was, however, committed to the cuſtody of 
one of the Officers of the Houſe of Commons, in which reſtraint 
he continued the five following years. His cafe being referred 
to the Aſſembly of Divines then fitting at Weſtminſter, he often 
appeared before ſome of them, and gave them in writing his 
1'welve Arguments againſt the Deity of the Holy Spirit, which 
were printed the ſame year, 

Vol. VI. 3. L Upon 


is not God, The Holy Spirit is the 
© Gift of God. Ergo.” Acts, Ch. X11. 
17. VIII. He that changeth place, 
© 15 not God, The Holy Spirit chang- 
Neth place. Ege.“ Luke, Ch. iii. 
21,22, John, Ch. i. 2. IX. He 
* tbat prayeth unto Chriſt to come to 
judgment, is not God, The Holy 
Spirit doth fo. Erge.' Rev, Ch. 
XX11. 17, compared with the 12th 
Verſe. X. He in whom men 
© have not believed, and yet have 
* been Diſciples and believers, is not 
* God, Men have uot bcheved in 
* the Holy Spirit, and yet have been 
* ſo. Erge,% Acts, Ch. xix. 2. XI. 


© He that bath an underſtanding diſ- 
© tint from that of God, is not God. 
© The Holy Spirit hath an underſtand- 
ing diſtinct trom that of God. Ergo.” 
John, Ch. xvi. 13, 14, 15. * XII. 
* He that hath a will diftin& in num- 
© ber from that of God, is not God. 
© the Holy Spirit hath a will diſtinct 
in number from that of God. Ergo.” 
Rom. Ch. viii. 26, 27. Theſe ſe- 
veral arguments ate illuſtrated by rea- 
{onings and proofs, too long to be in- 
ſerted here. They were firſt publiſhed 
in 1647, and were oppoſed by ſeveral 
Writers, 
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Upon their publication, they made ſo great a noiſe in the 
world, that the Author was ſummoned to appear at the bar of the 
Houſe of Commons; where being aſked, ** Whether he owned 
that book, and the opinions therein?“ he anſwered in the af- 
firmative. Whereupon being remanded to priſon, the Houſe 
ordered, on the 6th of September, 1647, that the ſaid book, as 
blaſphemous againſt the Deity of CHRIST, ſhould be called in 
and burnt by the hangman, and that the Author ſhould be ex- 
amined by the Committee of plundered Miniſters ; and accord- 
ingly the book was burnt on the 8th of the ſame month. 

In 1648, Mr. Biddle publiſhed ** A Confeſſion of faith, touch. 
« ing the Holy Trinity, according to the Scripture.” In the 
Preface to this our Author ſays, © I have here preſented you with 
* a confeſſion of faith touching the Holy Trinity, exactly 
« drawn out of the Scriptures, with the texts alledged at large, 
* ſo that you may the better judge how ſuitable the ſame is 
to the Word of GOD, Neither have I other aim in the pub- 
lication thereof, than to reſtore that pure and genuine know- 
ledge of GOD, delivered in the Scripture, and which hath for 
many hundred years been hidden from the eyes of men by the 
corrupt gloſſes and traditions of Antichriſt, who hath inſtead 
thereof intruded upon them I know not what abſurd and un- 
couth notions, bearing them in hand that ignorance 1s the mo- 
ther of devotion, and that they then think and ſpeak beſt of 
GOD, when their conceits and words are moſt irrational and 
ſenſeleſs. By which means, having renounced thoſe quiddities 
and ftrange terms that have vitiated the ſimplicity of the Scrip- 
ture, and having laid aſleep the contentions arifing from them, 
we ſhall at length unanimouſly with one mouth glorify the 
GOD and FaTHeR of our Lord ſesus CRRIST.' 

He publiſhed about the ſame time, The Teſtimonies of Ire- 
„neus, Juſtin Martyr, Tertullian, Novatianus, Theophilus, 
« Origen, (who lived in the two firſt centuries after CHRIST 
« was born, or thereabouts). As allo oi Arnobius, Lactantius, 
«« Euſebius, Hilary, and Brightman; concerning the one GOD, 
« and the perſons of the Holy Trinity. Together with obſerva- 
„tions on the ſame.” Towards the cloſe of this, Mr. Biddle 
ſays, * Theie human teſtimonies have 1 alledged, not that I muck 
regard them, as to myſelf, (who make uſe of no other rule to 
« determine controverſies about religion, than the Scripture; and ot 
no other authentic interpreter, if a ſcruple ariſe 'concernitig the 
« {erſe of the Scripture, than Rea/en;) but for the ſake of the 

* adverſaries, who continually crake, the Fathers, the Fathers.” 
The ſame year in which theſe tracts were publiſhed, the Aſ- 
ſcm bly ot Divines at Weſtminſter prevailed on the Parliament to 
meke a Cruel, unzuit, and perſecuting o:dinance, by which Mr. 
Biddle's life was in great danger. By this ordinance it was de- 
clared, * 1 rat 2ll ſuch perſons as ſhould willingly, by preaching, 
© teaching, printing, cr writing, maintain and publiſh that there 
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is no GOD, or that GOD is not preſent in all places, doth not 
know and foreknow all things, or that he is not Almighty, 
that he is not perfectly holy, or that he is not eternal; or that 
the Father is not GOD, the Son is not GOD, or that the Holy 
Ghoſt is not GOD; or that they three are not one eternal 
GOD ; or that ſhall in like manner maintain and publiſh that 
CHR1sT is not GOD equal with the Father; or ſhall deny the 
manhood of CHRIST, or that the Godhead and manhood of 
Cnatsr are ſeveral natures; or that the humanity of CarisT 
is pure and unſpotted of all fin ; or that ſhall maintain and 
publiſh as aforeſaid, that CR IST did not die, nor rife from 
the dead, nor is aſcended into Heaven bodily ; or that ſhall 
deny his death is meritorious in behalf of believers, &c.---all 
ſuch maintaining and publiſhing of ſuch error or errors, with 
obſtinacy therein, ſhall by virtue hereof be adjudged Felony ; 
and all ſuch perſons, upon complaint and proof made of the 
ſame, in any of the caſes aforeſaid, before any two of the next 
Juſtices of the peace for that place or county, by the oaths of 
two witneſſes, (which the ſaid Juftices of peace in ſuch caſes 
ſhall hereby have power to adminiſter) or confeſſion of the 
party; the ſaid party ſo accuſed ſhall be by the ſaid Juſtices of 
the peace committed to priſon, without bail or main-prize, un- 
til the next gaol-delivery, to be holden for that place or 
county; and the witneſſes likewiſe ſhall be bound over by the 
ſaid Juſtices unto the ſaid gaol-delivery, to give in their evi- 
dence ; and at the ſaid gaol-delivery the party ſhall be indicted 
for felonious publiſhing and maintaining ſuch error: and in 
cafe the indictment be = and the party upon his trial ſhall 
not abjure his ſaid error, and defence and maintenance of the 
ſame, he ſhall ſuffer he pains of DeaTH, as in caſe of felony, 
without benefit of Clergy.” And be it farther ordained, 
that in caſe any perſon formerly indicted for publiſhing and 
maintaining of ſuch erroneous opinion or opinions, as afore- 
faid, and renouncing and abjuring the ſame, ſhall nevertheleſs 
again publiſh and maintain his ſaid former error or errors, as 
aforeſaid, and the ſame proved as aforeſaid ; the ſaid party ſo 
offending ſhall be committed to priſon as formerly, and at the 
next gaol-delivery ſhall be indicted, as aforeſaid. And in 
caſe the indictment be then found upon the trial, and it ſhall 
appear that formerly the party was convicted of the ſame 
error, and publiſhing and maintaining thereof, and renounced 


and abjured the ſame, the offender ſhall + Dearn, as in 


caſe of felony, without benefit of Clergy.” The ordinance 


further enjoins, that any perſon who ſhould publiſh or maintain, 


That all men ſhould be ſaved ; or that man by nature hath 
free-will to turn to GOD ; --- or that man is bound to believe 
no more than by his reaſon he can comprehend ; --- or that 
the baptizing of infants is unlawful, or ſuch baptiſm is void, 
and that ſuch perſons ought to be baptized again, and in par- 
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* ſuance thereof, ſhall baptize any perſon formerly baptized, &c.” 
ſhould upon conviction before two Juſtices of the peace, be 
ordered by the ſaid Juſtices to renounce his ſaid errors in the 
public congregation of the ſame pariſh from whence the com- 
plaint doth come, or where the offence was committed; and in 
caſe he refuſeth or neglecteth to perform the ſame, at, or upon 
the day, time and place appointed by the ſaid Juſtices, then he 
ſhall be committed to pri/or by the ſaid Juſtices, until he ſhall 
find two ſufficient ſureties, before two Juſtices of the peace for 
the ſaid place or county, (whereof one ſhall be of the quorum) 
that he ſhall not publiſh or maintain the ſaid error or errors any 
more (). 

This infamous Ordinance will ever reflect the greateſt diſ- 
honour on the Aſſembly of Divines who procured it, and on the 
Parliament that gave their ſanction to it. It was the molt rigo- 
rous law againſt Hereſũ and Error, that had been made in Eng- 
land fince the Reformation. Indeed, it appears from hence, that 
the Calviniits of England at this period, by whom it was drawn 
up, and by whoſe influence it was paſſed into a law, were actu- 
ated by a more perſecuting ſpirit than the Calviniſts of Holland 
at the time of the Synod of Dort. But with what propriety, 
conſiſtency, or decency, could the men who had ſo loudly, and 
ſo juſtly complained of the tyranny of the Biſhops, now frame a 
law to impriſon their Proteſtant brethren, and put them to death 
as felons, for no other crime than a difference of opinion ! But 
ſuch is the natural conſequence of religious Bigetry / one of the 
molt illiberal, malevolent, and miſchievous diſpoſitions, with 
wbich human nature can be diſgraced ! 

It was expected that this Ordinance would have proved fatal 
to Mr, Biddle, as well as to many others: but he — the reſt of 
his heretical brethren were ſaved by a diſſention in the Parlia- 
ment, and the oppoſition made to the authority of that Aſſembly 
by the army, tor this reaſon among others, becauſe there were 
many, both Officers and ſoldiers, liable to the ſeverities of this 
Ordinance, which therefore from that time lay unregarded for ſe- 
veral years. Anthony Wood fays, “ the Aſſembly of Divines, 
*« ſitting at Wellminfter, made their endeavours to the Parlia- 
** men:, that Biddle might ſuffer death, in the month of May, 
* 1648 ; but what hindered it, I cannot tell, unleſs it was the 
great diſſention that was then in the ſaid Parliament: how- 
*« ever, his confinement was made cloſe ( q ).” 

After the death of King Charles I. when a kind of univerſal 
roleration was introduced, Mr. Biddle had more liberty allowed 
him by his Keeper, who ſuffered him, upon ſecurity given, to go 
into Staffordſhire, where he lived ſome time with a Juſtice of 

peace, 


(e] See this Ordinance at length in Croſby's Hiſtory of the Engliſh Bap- 
t:\{ts, Vol. I. P. 199---2905, ( ) Athenz Oxonienics, Vol, II. Col. 198. 
Edit. 1692. | 
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peace, who, as the Oxford Antiquarian informs us, made him his 
Chaplain, and alſo preacher of a church in that county. And 
this gentleman not only entertained him courteouſly, but at his 
death left him a legacy; which was a very ſeaſonable ſupply to 
him, as he had already ſpent in a manner all his ſubſtance, in 
about four years chargeable reſtraint, But he had not long con- 
tinued here, before notice was given to Serjeant John Bradſhaw, 
Preſident of the Council of State, who cauſed him to be re- 
called by his Keeper, and to be confined more ſtrictly. In this 
long confinement, what proved moſt grievous to him was, that 
by reaſon of his lying under the imputation of blaſphemy and 
hereſy, people in general were ſo — from him, that he 
could hardly have any one to converſe with; and it is ſaid that 
not one Divine vouchſaſed him a viſit in his jeven years confine- 
ment, except Mr. Peter Gunning, afterwards Biſhop of Ely. In 
this ſituation he ſpent his whole ſubſtance ; ſo that not having 
wherewithal even to pay for an ordinary meal, “ he was glad 
„ (ſays the Writer of his Life) of the cheaper ſupport of drink- 
ing a draught of milk from the cow, morning and evening.” 

Being thus reduced to great indigence, Mr. Biddle was, 
through the recommendation of a learned man, employed by 
Roger Daniel, of London, to correct the impreſſion of the Greek 
Septuagint Bible, which that printer was about to publiſh with 
great accuracy, Wood ſays, that Daniel employed him on this 
occaſion, ** knowing full well that Biddle was an exact Grecian, 
«© and had time enough to follow it. Which employment, and 
another in private, did gain him for a time a comfortable ſub- 
% ſiltence,” 

In 1651, the Parliament publiſhed a general AQ of Oblivion, 
that reſtored, among others, Mr. Biddle to his full liberty ; 
which he improved among thoſe friends he had gained in Lon- 
dan, in meeting together every Sunday for expounding the Scrip- 
ture, and diſcourſing thereupon ; by which means his opinion 
concerning the Unity of GOD, and his ſentiments concerning 
CHR1sT and the Holy Spirit, were ſo propayated, that the Prei- 
byterian Miniſters at London became exceedingly uneaſy at it, 
but could not hinder his progreſs by the civil power, as the then 
prevailing Government admitted an univerſal liberty of conſci- 
ence. | 

In the year 1654, he had three public diſputations in his meet- 
ing with Dr. Peter Gunning, afterwards Biſhop of Ely, concern- 
ing the Divinity of Car1sT, and of the Holy Ghoſt, and the 
Satisfaction of Divine Juſtice by the death of CHRIST. The 
Writer of our Author's Life prefixed to his tracts, ſays, 8 They 
«« diſputed ſyllogiſtically, and took their turns of reſponding 
% and oppoſing, wherein John Biddle acquitted himſelf with ſo 
© much learning, judgment, and knowledge ia the ſenſe of the 


Holy Scriptures, that inſtead of loſing, he gained much _— 
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** both to himſelf and his cauſe, as even ſome of the gentlemen 
„of Dr. Gunning's party had the ingenuity to acknowledge,” 

The ſame year he publiſhed his 'Two-fold Scripture-Catechiſm ; 
that is, a larger and ſhorter Catechiſm, in which the anſwers are 
expreſſed in the very words of Scripture, The title of the firſt 
is, A Scripture-Catechiſm ; wherein the chiefeſt points of the 
* Chriſtian Religion being queſtion-wiſe propoſed, reſolve them- 
* ſelves by pertinent anſwers, taken word tor word out of the 
« Scripture, without either conſequences or comments. Com- 
* poſed for their ſakes that would fain be mere Chriſtians, and 
© nor of this or that ſe, in as much as all ſets of Chriſtians, 
* by what name ſoever diſtinguiſhed, have either more or leſs 
* departed from the fimplicity and truth of the Scripture.” The 
title of the other is, A brief Scripture-Catechiſm for Children; 
wherein, notwithſtanding the brevity thereof, all things neceſ- 
* ſary unto life and godlineſs are contained. By John Biddle, 
* Maſter of Arts, of the Univerſity of Oxford.” 

Mr. Biddle's Two. fold Catechiſm, ſoon after its publication, 
coming into the hands of ſome of the Members of Oliver Crom- 
well's Parliament, which aſſembled in September, 1654, a com- 
plaint was made againſt it in the Houſe of Commons. Where- 
upon the Author being brought to the bar in the beginning of 
December, and aſked, Whether he wrote that book? He an- 
iwered by aſking, Whether it ſeemed reaſonable, that one 
brought before a judgment-ſeat as a criminal, ſhould accuſe 
himielf 2 After ſome debates and reſolutions he was, on the 13th 
of December, committed cloſe priſoner to the Gatehouſe ; pro- 
bibited the ule of pen, ink, and paper, or the acceſs of any vi- 
vant ; and his Catechiim was ordered to be burnt by the com- 
mon hangman ; which was accordingly done on the 14th of the 
lame month. A bil} was likewiſe ordered to be brought in for 
puniſhing him ; but, after about fix months impriſonment, he 
obtazned his liberty by due courſe of law. 

Scarccly was a year expired, when another no leſs formidable 
danger overtook him, by his engaging- in a diſpute with Mr, 
Grifhn, a Baptiſt Minifter, Many of Griffin's congregatian 
having embraced Biddle's opinions concerning the Trinity, he 
thought the beſt way to flop the ſpreading of ſuch tenets, would 
be openly to confute them. For this purpoſe he challenged Bid- 
dſe to a public diſputation at his meeting in the Stone Chapel in 
St. Paul's cathedral, on this queſtion, Whether Jesus CartsT 
„be the Moſt High or Almighty GOD ?” Biddle at firſt en- 
deavoured to decline the diſpute, but at length accepted of it. 
And the two antagoniſts having met amongſt a numerous audi- 
ence, Grifhn repeated the queſtion, aſking if any man there did 
deny, that CES was GOD Moſt High? To which Biddle re- 
iolureiy aniwered, “ I do deny it,” And, by this open profeſſion, 
ne gave his adverſaries the opportunity of a poſitive aud elear 

accuſation, 
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accuſation, which they ſoon laid hold of. But Griffin being 
baffled, the diſputation was deferred till another day, when Bid- 
dle was to take his turn of proving the negative of the queſtion. 
In the mean while, Griffin and his party not thinking themſelves 
a match for Mr. Biddle, accuſed him of freſh blaſphemies, and 

rocured an order from the Protector to apprehend him on the 
3d of July, and to commit him to the Compter. He was after- 
wards ſent to Newgate, and ordered to be tried for his life the 
next ſeſſiuns, on that Ordinance againſt Blaſphemy and Hereſy, 
of which we have lately given an account. However, the Pro- 
tector not thinking it for the intereſt of his Government to have 
him either condemned or abſolved, took him out of the hands of 
the law, and detained him in priſon; and at length being wea- 
ried with receiving petitions for and againſt him, baniſhed him 
to St. Mary's caſtle in the iſle of Scilly, where he was ſent the 
beginning of October, 1655. And ſoon after Cromwell allowed 
him an hundred crowns a year for his ſubſiſtence. During this 
exile, in which he continued about three years, he employed 
himſelf in ſtudying the Scriptures, and particularly the Revela- 
tion of St. John, And accordingly he afterwards publiſhed 
An Eſſay to the explaining of the Revelation, or notes on 
« ſome of the Chapters of the Apocalypſe.” In which he 
treated of the Beaſt in the Apocalypſe, Antichriſt, the perſonal 
reign of CHRIST on the earth, &c, 

About the beginning of the year 1658, the Protector, through 
the interceſſion of many friends, permitted a writ of Habeas 
Corpus to be granted out of the Upper Bench Court, whereby 
Mr. Biddle was brought back, and nothing being then laid to 
his charge, was ſet at liberty. Upon his return to London, he 
reſumed his religious exerciſes among his friends; and we are 
told, upon the authority of Sir Peter Pett, that he was paſtor of 
an Independent church in that city. But he could not long con- 
tinue in this ſituation ; for, on the death of Oliver Cromwell, 
bis ſon Richard ſucceeding, and calling a Parliament which was 
expected to be dangerous to Mr, Biddle, by the advice of a No- 
ble friend he retired privately into the country, 'That Parliament 
being ſoon diſſolved, he returned to his former ſtation till the Re- 
ſtoration of King Charles II. when the liberty of Diſſenters was 
taken away, and their meetings puniſned as ſeditious. On which 
account Mr. Biddle reſtrained himſelf from public to more pri- 
vate aſſemblies. But he could not by this conduct preſerve him- 
lelf from perſecution; for on the iſt of June, 1662, he was 
ſeized in his lodgings in London, where he and ſome few of his 
friends were met for Divine Worſhip, and carried betore a Juſtice 
of peace, who committed them ali to priſon, without admitting 
them to bail. There they lay, till the Recorder took ſecurity for 
their anſwering to the charge brought againſt them at the next 
ſeſlions. But the court not being then able to and a ftature 
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whereon to form any criminal indictment, they were referred to 
the ſeſhons following, and therein proceeded againſt at common 
law ; when every one of the hearers was fined twenty pounds, 
and Mr, Biddle one hundred, and ordered to lie in priſon till 
that ſum was paid, But in leſs than five weeks after, through 
the noiſomeneſs of the place, and the want of air, he contracted 
a diſeaſe, which put an end to his life on the 22d of September, 
1662, in the 47th year of his age. He was buried in the 
co:metery, near Old Bedlam, in Moorfields, London; and an 
altar- monument 0i {tcne was erected over his grave with an 


inſcription. 


Such was the end of JOHN BIDDLE ! a man of great learn- 
ing and pitty, and of the moſt 1rreproachable liſe. Even An- 
thuny Wood acknowledges, that“ except his opinions, there 
was little or nothing blame-worthy in him.” And the Author 
of his Life prefixed to his Tracts, ſaid to he Mr. J. Farrington 
of the Inner 'templc, particularly commends Mr. Biddle for 
« his great zeal for promoting holineſs of life and manners : for 
this, ſays he, was always his end and deſign in what he taught. 
He valued not his doctrines for ſpeculation, but practice; in- 
ſomuch that he would not diſcourſe of thoſe points wherein he 
differed from others, with thoſe that appeared not religious ac- 
cording to their knowledge. Neither could he bear thoſe that 
diſſembled in profeſſion jor worldly intereſts. He was a ſtrict 
obſerver himſelf, and a ſevere exactor in others, of reverence 
in ſpeaking of GOD, and CHRIST, and Holy Things; ſo that 
he would by no means hear their names, or any ſentence ol 
Holy Scripture, uſed vainly or lightly, much leſs any fooliſh 
talking, or ſcurrility. He would often tell his friends, that no 
religion would benefit a bad man; and call upon them to re- 
ſolve with themſelves, as well to profeſs and practiſe the truth 
that is according to Godlineſs, as to fiudy to find it out; aad 
that againſt all tcrrors or allurements to the contrary ; being 
aſſured that nothing diſpleaſing to Almiyhty GOD could be in 
any wiſe profitable to them. Bur as for thoſe that were really 
of acontrary mind to him, how mean ſocver, (for he was very 
humble and condeſcending) they could not oblige him more, 
than by patient objections, ſoberly urged, to give him the op- 
portunity of reſolving them; which he always did with great 
tmplicity and plainneſs of ſpeech, without any oftentation of 
learning, which yet he was as much maſter of, as thoſe moſi 
famous on that account. Indeed, his learning in matters ot 
religion was gained by a diligent ſtudy of the Holy Scriptures, 
eſpecially of the New Teſtament, wherein he was 1o con- 
verſant, that he retained it all in his memory verbatim, not only 
in Engliſh, but in Greek, us far as the fourth Chapter of the 
Revelation of St, John, This thorough knowledge in the 
« SCripture?, 
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Scriptures, joined with an ordinary, happy, and ready memory, 
whereby he retained alſo the ſum of what he had read in other 
Authors, gave him great advantage againſt all opponents, and 
in all diſcourſes, but without the leaſt appearance of boaſting.” 
* I have ſpoken above of the reverence and gravity he uſed 
himſelf, and exacted of others, in handling of Holy Things: 
in other matters he would be merry and pleaſant, and liked 
well that the company ſhould be ſo too; yet even in this com- 
mon converſe, he always retained an awe of the Divine Pre- 
ſence, and was ſometimes obſerved to lift up his hand ſud- 
denly; which thoſe that were intimate with him, knew to be 
an effect of a ſecret ejaculation. But in his cloſet-devotions 
he was wont often to proſtrate himſelf upon the ground, after 
the manner of our Saviour in his agony, and would com- 
mend that poſture of worſhip alſo to his moſt intimate friends. 
But his devotion towards GOD, and ſtudy for propagating Di- 
vine Truth, did not, as in ſome perſons, ſwallow up his jultice 
and charity toward men; for he was as careful a practiſer and 
promoter of thoſe virtues, as his opinion of their neceſſity to 
ſalvation did a wy 

The Author of «+ The Humble Advice to the Right Ho- 


% nourable the Lord Mayor, the Recorder, and the reſt of the 
« Juſtices of the honourable bench,” ſpeaking of Mr. Biddle, 
ſays, © If you ſhall ſeriouſly and deliberately weigh all circum- 
« ſtances touching the man and his opinions, he 1s ſo free from 
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being queſtioned for any the leaſt blemiſh in his life and con- 
verſation, that the informers themſelves have been heard to ad- 
mare his ſtrict exemplary life, full of modeſty, ſobriety, and 
forbearance ; no ways contentious, touching the great things 
of the world, but altogether taken up with the things of 
GOD, revealed in the Holy Scriptures ; wherein his ſtudy, 
diligence, and attainments, have been ſo great, that his know- 
ledge therein is of as ready uſe as a concordance, no part 
thereof being named, but he preſently cites the Book, Chap- 
ter, and Verſe, eſpecially throughout the Books of the New 
Teſtament, where all the Epiſtles he can ſay by heart out of 
the Greek tongue, and withal can read the Greek in Engliſh, 
and the Engliſh in Greek, ſo readily as a man can do the mere 
Engliſh ; fo careful hath he been rightly to uaderſtand them, 
As to the juſtice and integrity of his heart, his ways have ma- 
nifeſted that he would not diſſemble, play the hypocrite, or 
deal fraudently with any man to ſave his life; ſuch is he cer- 
tainly, as is known to very many perſons of worth and credit 
in London.” | 

The Author of The True State of the Caſe of Liberty cf 


* Conſcience in England,” gives alſo this teſtimony of Mr. Bid- 
dle's converſation : * We have (ſays he) had intimate knowledge 
thereof for ſome years; but we think he reeds not us, but 


may appeal even to his enemies, for his vindication therein. 
Vol. VI. 3 , M 6 Let 
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© Let thoſe that knew him at Oxford for the ſpace of ſeven or 
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eight years, thoſe that knew him at Glouceſter about three 
years, thoſe that knew him at London theſe eight or nine 
years, (moſt of which time he hath been a priſoner) ſpeak what 
they know, of unrighteouſneſs, uncleanneſs, unpeaceableneſs, 
malice, pride, profaneneſs, drunkenneſs, or any the like ini- 
quity, which they can accuſe him of ; or hath he, (as the man. 
ner of Hereticks is), 2 Pet. Ch. ii. 3. 7. — Covetouſneſs, 
with feigned words made merchandiſe of any; Hath he not herein 
walked upon ſuch true grounds of Chriſtian ſelf-denial, that 
none in the world can ſtand more clear and blameleſs herein 
alſo? He having ſhunned to make any of thoſe advantages 
which are eaſily made in the world, by men of his parts and 
breeding, — and learning, that (if any known to us) 
he may truly ſay as the Apoſtle, I Have coveted no man's filwer, 
or gold, or apparel; yea, ye yourſelves know, that theſe hands 
hade miniſtered to my neceſſities; he ever accounting it @ more 
bleed thing to give than receive (r). 


(r) Ha. Crofby's Hiſtory of the Engliſh Baptiſts, Vol. I. P. 210-213. 
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ENRY VANE was deſcended from an antient fa- 

mily in the county of Kent, and was eldeſt ſon of Sir 

Henry Vane, Secretary of State 'to King Charles I. 

He was born about the year 1612, and educated at 
Weſtminſter-ſchool, from whence he was removed to Magdalen- 
Hall, Oxford. Having ſtudied ſome time at the Univerſity, he 
went over into France, where he ſpent ſome time, but made a 
longer ſtay at Geneva. After his return home, he diſpleaſed his 
father by the averſion which he diſcovered to the Government 
and Liturgy of the Church of England. This miſunderſtand- 
ing between him and his father occaſioned him to tranſport him- 
ſelf to New England in the year 1635. He was no ſooner landed 
there, than his eminent parts made him much taken notice of ; 
and probably his quality, being the eldeſt ſon of a Privy Coun- 
ſellor, might give him ſome advantage ; ſo that when the next 
ſeaſon came for the election of Magiſtrates, he was choſen Go- 
vernor, But in this ſtation he had not the good fortune to pleaſe 
long; for being of a warm imagination, and ſomewhat enthuſi- 
aſtic in his religious opinions, he raiſed and infuſed mauy ſcraples 
of conſcience into the people, which they had not brought over 
with them, nor heard of before. And his behaviour giving of- 
fence to many, they concerted ſuch meaſures among themſelves, 
as put an end to his government at the next election. 

Some time after, about the year 1639, he returned privately to 
England. And then, with the approbation of his father, he 
married Frances, daughter of Sir Chriſtopher Wray, of Aſhby 
in Lincolnſhire, And through his father's credit with Algernoon 
Percy, Earl of Northumberland, thea High Admiral of England, 
he was joined with Sir William Ruſſel in the office of Treaſurer 
of the navy, a place of 2 truſt and profit. He was alto 
choſen by the town of Kingſton upon Hull to be one of their 
Repreſentatives in the Parliament which met at Weſtminſter on 
the 13th of April, 1640; and in June the ſame year he received 
the honour of Knighthood from King Charles I. 

He was likewiſe elected a Member of the Long Parliament. 
Mr. Ludlow fays, © In the beginning of the great Parliament, he 
vas elected to ſerve his country among them, without the leaſt 
* application made on his part to that end: and in this ſtation 
* he ſoon made appear how capable he was of managing great 
* affairs, poſſeſſing, in the higheſt perfection, a quick and ready 
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apprehenſion, a ſtrong and tenacious memory, a profound and 
penetrating judgment, a juſt and noble eloquence, with an eaſy 
and graceful manner of ſpeaking, To theſe were added a ſin- 
gular zeal and affection for the good of the Commonwealth, 
and a reſolution and courage, not to be ſhaken or diverted 
from the public ſervice.” Lord Clarendon ſays, He was of a 
temper not to be moved, and of rare diſſimulation, and could 
comply when it was not ſeaſonable to contradict, without 
loſing ground by the condeſcenſion ; and if he was not ſupe- 
rior to Mr. Hampden, he was inferior to no other man, in all 
myſterious artifices,” | 
As Sir Henry Vane engaged warmly in the oppoſition to the 
meaſures of King Charles I. it has been intimated, that he en- 
tered into this oppoſition out of reſentment, becauſe that Prince 
had conferred on Sir Thomas Wentworth, afterwards Earl of 
Strafford, the dignity of Baron of Raby, in the Dioceſe of Dur- 
ham, a houſe and eftate helonging to the Vane family ; and Sir 
Henry therefore naturally thought that this honour ſhould belong 
to himſelf, if to any man. We can have no doubt but this in- 
cident exaſperated Vane both againſt the King and Strafford ; 
but as he had early conceived ſuch a diſlike againſt the eſtab- 
liſhed Hierarchy, it ſcems neither reaſonable nor juſt to impute 
his oppoſition to the meaſures of Government merely to his re- 
ſentment on account of the King's —_— that title on Went- 
worth. However, this circumſtance undoubtedly made him not 
the leſs active in promoting the proſecution of that Nobleman ; 
and accordingly he communicated a paper that was laid before 
the Parliament as evidence againſt Strafford, and which contri- 
buted not a little towards his condemnation ( (2). 

On the 2Gth of February, 1640-1, Sir Henry Vane carried up 
to the Houſe of Peers fourteen articles of impeachment againſt 
Archbiſhop Laud. In June, 1643, he was nominated one of the 
lay-gentlemen appointed to fit in the Aſſembly of Divines. The 
tollowing month he was appointed one of the Parliament's Com- 
miſſioners, and ſent into Scotland, in order to negociate a treaty 
with that nation, and engage it to join and aſſiſt the Parliament. 
After his return to London, he took the Covenant; and about 
the ſame time was appointed fnle Treaſurer of the navy, which 
place he held til] the firſt wars between the Engliſh and Dutch. 
Ia that office he ſhewed an uncommon example of honour and in- 
tegrity: for the fees were, at that time, four-pence in the pound, 
which, by reafon of the war, honeſtly amounted, it is ſaid, to 
little leſs than 30,0001. a year. Sir Henry looking on this as 
too much for a private man, very generouſly, of his own accord, 
gave up his patent, which he had for lite from King Charles I. to 
thi: then Parliament; deliring but 2000 l. a year, for an —_ ” 
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had bred up to the buſineſs, and the remainder to go to the pub. 
lic : and accordingly it was ſettled in this manner. 

About the beginning of the year 1645, Sir Henry Vane was 
one of the Parliament's Commiſſioners at the treaty of Uxbridge, 
as he was again at the treaty in the Iſle of Wight in 1648 : but 
he appears always to have endeavoured to prevent any compro- 
miſe with the King. He does not, however, appear to have had 
any ſhare in Charles's trial or death ; but was after that one of 
the moſt zealous Commonwealthſmen ; and accordingly very 
ſtrenuouſly oppoſed Cromwell's uſurpation of the ſupreme au- 
thority. He was alſo one of the great oppoſers of the diſſolution 
of the Long Parliament. 

In 1656, he was ſummoned by Cromwell to appear before 
him in Council. And, on his appearance, he was charged by 
the Protector with diſaffection to his Government; which he 
had ſhewn in a late book, publiſhed by him with a ſeditious in- 
tention, called, A Healing Queſtion propoſed and reſolved.” 
Sir Henry did not diſown his diſſatisfaction with the preſent ſtate 
of affairs, and owned the writing and publiſhing of the book. 
Whereupon Cromwell ordered him to give ſecurity, by a day li- 
mited, not to diſturb the peace of the nation, or elſe to ſtand 
committed. The time being expired, he appeared again before 
the Council, and — into Cromwell's own hand another 
paper, containing the reaſons of his diſapproving the preſent 
"eg. out and ſome friendly advice to Cromwell to return to 
his duty, with a juſtification of his own conduct with regard to 
the public. But notwithſtanding all this, and ſeveral —— al- 
ledged by him to excuſe himſelf from giving the required ſecu- 
rity, he was ſent priſoner to Cariſbrook caſtle in the Iſle of 
Wight. From whence being releaſed about four months after, 
he came to London, where he met with another kind of perſecu- 
tion : for Cromwell perceiving that the impriſoning of him had 
proved unſucceſsful, he privately encouraged ſome of the army 
to take poſſeſſion of certain foreſt-walks belonging to him, near 
Raby-caſtle, and alſo gave orders to the Attorney-General, on 
pretence of a flaw in his title to a great part of his eſtate, to file 
a bill againſt him in the Exchequer. This was deſigned to 
oblige him to produce his title, which, if he had done, they 
doubted not, by the craft of the Lawyers, to find ſome defect in 
it, whereby it was hoped he would be forced into a compliance : 
yet, at the ſame time, he was privately informed that he ſhould be 
freed from this, or any other proſecution, and have whatever elſe 
he could defire, in caſe he would comply with the preſent autho- 
rity. But he remained inflexible all Oliver's time: and fo he 
did under his ſucceſſor, the Protector Richard; againſt whom 
there were many meetings of the chief ſticklers for a Commou- 
wealth, at Sir Henry's houſe near Charing-croſs. 

Great endeavours were uſed to keep him out of Richard's 
Parliament in 1659 ; and, by direction, the returning Oficers at 
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Hull and Briſtol would not return him, though he is ſaid to have 
had the majority; yet at laſt he was choſen for Whitchurch in 
Hampſhire, through the intereſt of Robert Wallop, Eſqr. In 
that aſſembly he and other Republicans laboured to over-turn the 
ſettlement of a Protector and two Houſes of Parliament, and to 
introduce a Commonwealth. By their influence and abilities, 
they ſoon leſſened Richard's power, and gained an aſcendant 
over his party ; to which the following ſpeech, made by Sir 
Henry Vane in the Houſe of Commons, is ſaid to have not a 
little contributed. 


< Mr. SPEAKER, 


Among all the people of the univerſe, I know none who 
have ſhewn ſo much zeal for the liberty of their country, as 
« the Engliſh at this time have done : they have, by the help of 
Divine Providence, overcome all obſtacles, and have made 
« themſelves free. We have driven away the hereditary tyranny 
« of the Houſe of Stuart, at the expence of much blood and 
« treaſure, in hopes of enjoying hereditary liberty, after having 
« ſhaken off the yoke of Kingſhip ; and there is not a man 
« amongſt us, who could have imagined that any perſon would 
« be ſo bold as to dare to attempt the raviſhing from us that 
freedom, which has coſt us much blood and ſo much labour. 
« But ſo it happens, I know not by what misfortune, we are fallen 
« into the error of thoſe who poiſoned the Emperor Titus, to 
make room for Domitian; who made away Auguſtus, that they 
might have Tiberius, and changed Claudius for Nero. I am 
« ſenſible theſe examples are foreign from my ſubject, ſince the 
« Romans in thoſe days were buried in lewdneſs and luxury; 
« whereas the people of England are now renewned, all over the 
« world, for their great virtue and diſcipline ; and yer ſuffer an 
idiot, without courage, without ſenſe, nay without amhition, to 
have dominion in a country of Liberty. One could bear a 
little with O/iver Cromwell, though, contrary to his oath of 
« fidelity to the Parliament, contrary to his duty to the public, 
« contrary to the reſpect he owed to that venerable body from 
whom he received his authority, he uſurped the Government, 
His merit was ſo extraordinary, that our judgments, our paſ- 
« fions, might be blinded by it. He made his way to Empire by 
the moſt illuſtrious actions; he had under his command an 
army that had made him a conqueror, and a people that had 
6 made him their General. But as for Richard Cromwell, his 
« ſon, who is he? What are his titles? We have ſeen that he 
© had a ſword by his fide, but did he ever draw it ? And, what 
is of more importance in this caſe ? Is he fit to get obedience 
from a mighty nation, who could never make a footman obey 
him? Yet we muſt recognize this man as our King, under the 
« ſtile of Protector! A man without birth, without courage, 
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without conduct. For my part, I declare, Sir, it ſhall never be 
* ſaid that I made ſuch a man my maſter.” 


After the abdication of Richard Cromwell, the Long Parlia- 
ment that had been reſtored by a general Council of the Officers 
of the army, conſtituted Sir Henry one of the Committee of 
ſafety on the gth of May ; and the 13th of the ſame month, one 
of the Council of State. And the 26th of the ſame month he 
was appointed the firſt of the ſeven Commiſſioners for managing 
the affairs of the Admiralty; and, in September, Preſident of 
the Council : about which' time he propoſed a new model of 
Commonwealth Government, The proceedings of General 
Monk very much diſpleaſed and alarmed him, as well as the reſt 
of the Republicans; and new commiſſions being ordered for 
raiſing of freſh forces, he was nominated — of a regi- 
ment of horſe, which was the only military employment he ever 
had. He was alſo appointed one of the Committee of nineteen, 
to determine the qualifications of Members of Parliament. But 
upon the re-aſſembling of the Long Parliament, he was queſ- 
tioned for his compliance with the army during the interruption 
of the ſitting of that Aſſembly ; and for ſome time was confined 
to his houſe at Raby, in the county of Durham. 

After the Reſtoration of Charles II. Sir Henry Vane refided at 
his houſe at Hampſtead, And it was apprehended, that as the 
declaration from Breda was full for an indemnity to all, except 
thoſe who had been actually concerned in the death of the late 
King, (which he had not), he was included in it; and was there- 
fore thought by his friends to be ſufficiently ſecure, Buit on the 
11th of June, 1660, the Houſe of Commons reſolved, that Sir 
Henry Vane ſhould be one of the twenty perſons to be excepted 
out of the Act of general pardon and oblivion, for and in reſpect 
only of ſuch pains, penalties, and forfeitures, not extending to 
life, as ſhould be thought fit to be inflicted on him. And being 
ſuſpected of ſome deſigns againſt the Government, he was com- 
mitted to tht Tower in July, The next month both Houſes of 
Parliament joined in a petition te the King, that if he were at- 
tainted, yet execution as to his life might be remitted : to which 
his Majeſty agreed. In the mean time, Sir Henry was removed 
from one priſon to another, and at laſt to the Iſle of Scilly. But 
in July, 1661, the Houſe of Commons recommended it to the 
Attorney. General to proceed againſt him according to law ; apon 
which he was brought back to the Tower of London ; and on 
the 2d of June, 1662, he was brought to his trial for high trea- 
ſon on the King's Bench bar. 

This proſecution was exceedingly cruel and unjuſt, and ſeemed 
to proceed only from a ſpirit of revenge; as no illegal action 
could be charged upon him ſince the Reſtoration of the King, the 
whole accuſation being founded on the ſhare he had in the 
tranſactions during the courſe of the civil wars. The ſubſtance 
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of the charge againſt him, was, that he had compaſſed and ima- 
gined the death of the King ; contrived totally to ſubvert the 
antient frame of Government; and to keep out the King from 
the exerciſe of his regal Government: to effect which, he had 
traiterouſly and maliciouſly aſſembled, and conſulted, with other 
falſe traitors ; and had appointed Officers, and arrayed a multi- 
tude, to the number of a — perſons, with guns, &c. 

Sir Henry Vane was not permitted to have Counſel, but he 
pleaded for himſelf with great courage, eloquence, and ability. 
He alledged, that no treaſon could be committed againſt a King 
de jure, and not de fact, ſuch as King Charles II. was, from 
1648 to 1659, when the crimes againſt him were laid. He ob- 
ſerved that Coke, in his Pleas of the Crown, ſays, that the term 
King is io be underſtood of a King regnant, ard in actual poſ- 
ſeflion of the Crown, and not of a King when he is only Rex de 
Jure, and out of poſſeſſion. Now, ſaid Sir Henry, an interregnum 
is confeſſed by the indictment. All aſſigns of — and 
badges of Government, were viſibly in another name and ſtile; 
the King's beſt friends ſuing, and being ſued, in another court. 
He ſaid further, In the late changes and revolutions, from firſt 
to laſt, I wes never a firſt mover, but always a follower, chuſing 
« rather to ad here to things than perſons ; and, where authority 
* was dark or dubious, to do things juſtifiable by the light and 
« law of nature, as that law is acknowledged part of the law of 
the land; things that are in % bona, and fuck, as according to 
« the grounds and principles of the common law, as well as the 
« {iatutes of this laud, would warrant and indemnify me in doing 
« them. For | have obſerved by precedents of former times, 
* when there have ariſen diſputes about titles to the Crown, be- 
« tween Kings de faffo and Kings de jure, the people of this 
« Realm wanted not directions for their ſafety, and how to behave 
« themſelves within the duty and limits of allegiance to the King 
« and kingdom, in ſuch difficult and dangerous ſeaſons. My 
Lord Coke is very clear in this point, in his Chap. of Treaſon, 
Fol. 7. And if it were otherw:1e, it were the hardeſt caſe that 
« ccu!d be for the people of England. For then they would be 
certainly expoſed to puniſhment, from thoſe that are in poſſeſ- 
nion of the ſupreme power, as traitors, if they do any thing 
* againſt them, or do not obey them; and they would be puniſh- 
able as traitors, by him that hath right, and is King de jure, 
in caſe they do obey the King ge fade; and fo all the people of 
England are neceſſarily involved in treaſons, either againit the 
Powers de facto or de jure, and may by the ſame reaſon be queſ- 
« tioned for it, as well as the priſoner, if the Act of Indemnity 
« and the King's pardon did not free them from it. The ſecurity 
then and ſafety of all the people of England, is by this means 
made io depend upon a pardon, which might have been granted 
or denied; and not upon the ſure foundations of the Commun 
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Law ; an opinion ſure which, duly weighed and conſidered, is 
very ſtrange, to ſay no more. 


For I would gladly know that perſon in England, of eſtate 


and fortune, and of age, that hath not countelled, aided or 
abetted, either by his perſon or eſtate, and ſubmitted to the 
laws and government of the Powers that then were; and, if 
ſo, then by your judgments upon me, you condemn, in efli- 
gies, and by neceſſary conſequence, the whole kingdom. And 
if that be the law, and be now known to be ſo, it is worth 
conſideration, whether, if it had been generally known and un- 
derftood before, it might not have hindered his Majeſty's Reſtora- 
lion. 

Sir Henry further ſaid, © I can truly affirm, that in the whole 
ſeries of my actions, that which 1 have had in my eye, hath 
been to preſerve the antient, well-conſtituted Government of 
England, on its own baſis and primitive righteous foundations, 
molt learnedly ſtated by Forteſcue in his bcok made in praiſe 
of the Engliſh laws. And I did account it the moſt likely 
means for the effecting of this, to preſerve it, at leaſt in its 
root, whatever changes and alterations it might be expoſed unto 
in its branches, through the bluſterous and ſtormy times that 
have paſſed over us. 

This is no new doctrine, in a kingdom acquainted with po- 
litical power, as Forteſcue ſhews our's is, delcribing it to be, 
in effect, the common aſſent of the Realm, the will of the peo- 
ple, or whole body of the kingdom, repreſented in Parliament. 
Nay, though this repreſentation (as hath fallen out) be re- 
{trained for a ſeaſon, to the Commons Houſe, in their ſingle 
actings, into which (as we have ſeen) when by the inordinate 
fire of the times, two of the three eſtates have for a ſeaſon been 
melted down, they did but retire into their root, and were not 
hereby in their right deſtroyed, but rather preſerved, though as 
to their exerciſe laid for a while afleep, till the ſeaſon came of 
their revival and reſtoration,” 

* The reſolutions and votes for changing the Government 
into a Commonwealth, or Free State, vere paſſed ſome weeks 
before my return to Parliament. Yet aiterwards, io far as I 
judged the ſame conſonant to the principles and grounds, de- 
clared in the laws of England, tur upholding that political 
power, which hath given the riſe aud introduction in this na- 
tion, to Monarchy itſelf, by the account of antient Writers; I 
conceived it my duty, as the ſtate of things did then appear to 
me, (notwichttand:ng the {aid alteration made) to keep my ſta- 
tion in Parliament, and to perform my alleyiance therein to 
King and kingdom, under the Powers then regnant, (upon my 
principles beture declared) yielding obedience to their autho- 
rity and commands. And having reccived truſt, in reference 
to the ſafety and preſervation of the kingdom, in thoſe times 
of imminent danger, (both w.thin and withou:} I did conſcien- 
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tiouſly hold myſelf obliged, to be true and faithful therein. 
This I did upon a public account, not daring to quit my ſtation 
in Parliament, by virtue of my firſt writ. Nor was it for any 
private or gainful ends, to profit myſelf, or enrich my relations. 
This may appear as well by the great debt I have contracted, 
as by the deſtitute condition my many children are in, as to 
any proviſion made for them. And 1 do publicly challenge all 
perſons whatſcever, that can give information of any bribes or 
covert ways uſed by me, during the whole time of my public 
acting. Therefore, I hope it will be evident to the conſciences 
of the Jury, that what I have done hath been upon principles 
of integri y, honour, juſtice, reaſon, and conſcience, and not 
as is ſuggeſted in the indictment, by z»/izgarion of the Devil, 
or want of the fear of GOD. 

A ſecond great change that happened upon the conſtitution 
of the Parliament, and in them, of the very kingdom itſelf 
and the laws thereof, (to the plucking up the liberties of it by 
the very roots, and the introducing of an arbitrary regal Power, 
under the name of Protector, by force, and the law of the 
ſword), was the uſurpation of Cromwell, which I oppoſed 
from the beginning to the end, to that degree of ſuffering, and 
with that conſtancy, that well near had colt me not only the 
loſs of my eſtate, but of my very life, if he might have had 
his will, which a higher than he hindered. Yet | did remain a 
priſoner, under great hardſhip, four months in an iſland, by 
his orders.” 

* The third coniiderable change, was the total diſappointing 
and removing of the ſaid uſurpation, and the returning again 
of the Members of Parliament to the exerciſe of their primi— 


tive and original truſt, for the good and ſafety of the king- 


dom, ſo far as the {tate of the times would then permit them, 
being ſo much as they were under the power of an army, that 
for {o long a time had influenced the Government. 'I owards 
the reccvery therefore of things again into their own channel, 
and upon the legal root of the people's liberties, to wit, their 
common conſent in Parliament, given by their own deputies 
and truſtees, I held it my duty to be again acting in public af- 
fairs, 1n the capacity of a Member of the ſaid Parliament, 
then re-entered upon the actual exerciſe of their former power, 
or at leaſt ſtruggling for it.” 

Sir Henry alſo urged, that as the actions with which he was 


charged were done by authority of Parliament, the ſupreme 
court of the nation, he could not juſtly be queſtioned for them by 
any inferior court. But the ſtrength of his defence availed him 
nothing; it had been previouſly determined to condemn him, 
and a proper Jury had been packed for that purpoſe, who accord- 
ingly brought him in guilty of high treaſon. The manner and 
matter of his defence were by no means agreeable to the court; 
and the King's Counſel told him, that his defence was a freſh 


charge 
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charge againſt him. It is obſerved in Ludlow's Memoirs, that 
Sir Henry Vane was long in his defence, but not tedious : he 
* much perplexed both Court and Counſel, and has acquired 
«« eternal reputation, by nobly pleading for the dying liberties 
of his country.“ 

On the 11th of June he received ſentence to be hanged, - 
drawn, and quartered at Tyburn ; but it was afterwards ordered, 
that he ſhould be beheaded on Tower-Hill. Some perſuaded 
him to make his ſubmiſſion to the King, and to endeavour by that 
method to fave his life. But he ſaid, ** If the King did not 
% think himſelf more concerned for his honour and word, than 
* he did for his life, he was very willing they ſhould take it. 
* Nay, he declared, that he valaed his life leſs in a good cauſe, 
* than the King could do his promiſe ( z ).” 

On the 14th of June, 1662, he was drawn on a fledge to 
Tower-Hill, where a ſcaffold was ereQed for his execution. On 
this occaſion a new and very indecent practice was begun, It 
had been obſerved, that the dying ſpeeci.es of the late King's 
Judges had left impreſſions on the minds of the hearers, that 
were not at all to the advantage of the Government ; and much 
being apprehended from the well-known eloquence of Sir Henry 
Vane, it was ordered that drammers ſhould be placed under the 
ſcaffold, who, as ſoon as he began to ſpeak to the ſpeRators, upon 
a ſignal given, beat their drums ſo as to prevent his being heard, 
and trumpets were alſo ſounded for the ſame purpoſe. This put 
him into no diſorder ; he only deſired they might be ſtopped, 
for he underſtood what was meant by it. Then he went through 
his devotions ; and as he was taking leave of thoſe about him, 
happening to ſay ſomewhat with relation to the times, the drums 
ſtruck up a ſecond time. Upon this he gave over, and died with 
the utmoſt fortitude and courage. 

One Writer obſerves, that * he ſhewed himſelf to the people 
on the front of the ſcaffold, with that noble and Chriſtian-like 
deportment, that he rather ſeemed a looker on, than the perſon 
concerned in the execution ; inſomuch that it was difficult to 
perſuade many of the people that he was the priſoner. But 
when they knew that the gentleman in the black ſuit and 
cloak (with a ſcarlet filk a ſhewing itſelf at the breaſt) 
was the priſoner, they generally admired that noble and great 
preſence he appeared with. How chearful he is! ſaid ſome: 
he does not look like a dying man ! ſaid others: with many 
like ſpeeches, as aſtoniſhed with that ſtrange appearance he 
* ſhined forth in.“ It is alſo obſerved, that in the midſt of ſome 
diſturbance, occaſioned by the drums beating, and the behaviour 
of the Sheriff, which gave great offence to the ſpectators, the 

N 2 « priſoner 
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(t) The putting Sir Henry Vane to death was thought by many to be con- 
trary to the King's declaration from Breda : however, it was certainly con- 
trary to hig anſwer to the addreſs of the two Houſes for ſaving his life. 
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« priſoner himſelf was obſerved to be of the moſt conſtant, com- 
«* poſed ſpirit and countenance ; which he throughout ſo excel- 
ſent! manifeſted, that a Royaliſt ſwore, he died like à Prince.” 

« His laſt words of all at the block, were as followeth : 
Father, glorify thy ſervant in the fight of men, that he may glo- 
rify thee in the diſcharge of his duty to thee and to his country. It 
was obſerved, that no figns of inward fear appeared by any 
trembling cr ſhaking of his hands, or any other parts of his 
body, all along on the ſcaffold. Yea, an antient traveller and 
curious obſerver of the demeanour of perſons in ſuch public 
executions, did narrowly eye his countenance to the laſt 
breath, and his head immediately aſter the ſeparation : he ob- 
ſerved, that his countenance did not in the leaſt change; and 
whereas the heads of all he had before ſeen, did ſome way or 
other move aſter ſevering, which argued ſome reluctancy and 
unwillingneſs to that parting-blow, the head of this ſufferer 

lay perfectly Kill, immediately upon the ſeparation ( «).” 
Ludlow ſays, that he behaved himſelf on all thoſe occaſions, 
(his trial, ſentence, and death), in ſuch a manner, that he left 
it doubtſul, whether his eloquence, ſoundneſs of judgment, and 
preſence of mind, his gravity and magnanimity, his conſtant 
adherarce to the cauſe of his country, and heroic carriage du- 
rivg the time of his confinement, and at the hour of death; 
or the malice of his enemies, and their frivolous ſuggeſtions at 
his trial, the breach of the public faith in the uſage he found, 
the incivility of the bench, and the ſavage rudeneſs of the 
Sheriff, who commanded the trumpets ſeveral times to ſound, 
that he might not be heard by the people ; were more remark- 
able.“ 


Sir HENRY VANE was a man of great political abilities, and 
appears to have been influenced by principles of real patriotiſm. 
He ſcems alſo to have been ſincerely pious, but his religion was 
ſtrongly tinctured with enthuſiaſm, He was extremely eloquent, 
and had a great command of his temper, which made him very 
ſucceſsful in bringing over others to his own ſentiments. He 
publiſhed ſeveral Pieces, theological! and political. He left a 
ſon, Chriſtopher, who was created by King William III. a Baron, 
by the title of Lord Bernard's-caſtle, in the Biſhopric of Durham. 


( « ) Account of Sir Heary Vane's ti ial and death, P. 85, 89, 95. 
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HIS eminent Divine was born in 1616, at Hadham 
in Oxfordſhire, of which place his father was Vicar, 
He was inſtructed in grammar learning by Mr. Ed- 
ward Sylveſter at Oxford ; and being a boy of ex- 
traordinary parts, he made fo great a proficiency, that he was ad- 
mitted into Queen's College in that Univerſity when he was 
about twelve years of age. His father having a large family, 
could not afford him any conſiderable maintenance ; but he was 
liberally ſupplied by an uncle, one of his father's brothers, a 
0 of a good eſtate in Wales, who having no children of 
is own, deſigned to make him his heir. Thus ſupported, he 
purſued his ſtudies with incredible diligence, allowing himſelf 
for ſeveral years, we are told, not above four hours ſicep in a 
night. His tutor was the learned Dr. Barlow, afterwards Biſhop 
of Lincoln. His application to his ſtudies did not prevent his 
taking care of his health, by uſing ſuch recreations occaſionally, 
as were proper for a robuſt conſtitution as his was; ſuch as leap» 
ng, throwing a bar, ringing of bells, and the like hardy exer- 
cites. 

As he did not want ambition, the proſpect of his uncle's eſtate 
raiſed his views even to ſome eminence in Church or State. And 
he acknowledged afterwards, that being naturally of an aſpiring 
mind, affecting popular applauſe, and very defirous of honour 
and preferment, he applied himſelf at this time very cloſely to 
his ſtudies, with a view of attaining thoſe ends. He took his 
firſt degree in Arts in 1632, and commenced Maſter in 1635 ; but 
being ſoon after diſſatisfied with Laud's new regulations in the 
Univerſity, he refuſed to comply with them. This gave great 
offence to his uncle, and many of his friends forſook him as in- 
fected with Puritaniſm; and from the reſentment of the Laudean 
party, his ſituation in the College became by degrees ſo uneaſy, 
that he was forced to leave it in 1637. 

He ſoon after took Prieſts Orders from the Biſhop of the Dio- 
ceſe, and was made Chaplain to vir Robert Dormer, of Aſcot, in 
Oxfordſhire, being tutor alſo to that gentleman's eldeſt fon. He 
afterwards became Chaplain to John Lord Lovelace, ot Hurley 
in Berkſhire, and was in this ſituation at the commencement ot 
the civil wars, when he openly avowed the cauſe of the Parlia- 
ment. This conduct was fo vehemently reſeuted by his uncle, 

; who 
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who was a zealous Royaliſt, that he abſolutely diſcarded him, 
ſettled his eſtate upon another, and died without leaving him any 
thing. Lord Lovelace, however, though he had ſided with the 
King, yet continued to uſe his Chaplain with great civility ; bur 
this Nobleman going at length to the King's army, Mr. Owen 
went up to London, and ſhortly after entirely embraced the prin- 
ciples of the Nonconformiſts. 

In 1642, he publiſhed his book, intitled, © A Diſplay of Ar- 
c minianiſm;“ which met with ſuch a reception, that it laid the 
foundation of his future advancement. The Committee for 

urging the church of ſcandalous Miniſters paid ſuch a regard to 
it, that Mr. White their chairman ſoon after ſent a ſpecial meſ- 
ſenger to our Author, with a Preſentation to the Living of Ford- 
ham in Eſſex, which he accepted, and took a wife ſoon after, by 
whom be had ſeveral children, but none of them ſurvived him. 

When he had been at Fordham about a year and a half, upon 
the death of the ſequeſtered incumbent, the patron, who had no 
kindneſs for Mr. Owen, preſented another to the Living ; upon 
which the Earl of Warwick, being patron of the church of Cog- 
geſhall, a market-town about five miles diſtance, very readily 
gave him that Living. Hitherto he had connected himſelf with 
the Preſbytenans ; but he had not long been at Coggeſhall, before 
he declared on the fide of Independency ; and he formed a 
church there upon theſe principles, which continued long in a 
flouriſhing ſtate. 

His fame began now to ſpread through the city and country ; 
and the Independent party prevailing, he was ſent for to preach 
before the Parliament, on one of their faſt-days, the 2gth of 
April, 1646. When Colcheſter was befieged in 1648, Fairfax 
quartering ſome days at Coggeſhall, became acquainted with 
Mr. Owen; and, upon the ſurrendry of that town to the Parlia- 
ment's forces, he preached the thankſgiving ſermon there on that 
occaſion. He was again required to preach before the Houſe of 
Commons, on the next day after the execution of King Charles, 
He was alſo ordered to preach before them on the 19th of April, 
1649 ; when he gave ſo much ſatisfaction, that he was afterwards 
frequently appointed to the ſame ſervice ; particularly on the 
28th of February that year, being the day of humiliation and 
prayer on occaſion of the intended expedition to Ireland. Crom- 
well, who had never heard Mr, Owen preach betore, was preſent 
at this diſcourſe, and was extremely pleaſed with it, Our Di- 
vine now intended to go to his Cure at Coggeſhall within two 
days, but thought himielt obliged firſt to pay his compliments to 
Fairfax. And while he was for this purpoſe waiting for admiſ- 
ſion, Cromwell entered, and at fight of him came up directly to 
him, and laying his hands in a familiar way on his ſhoulder, ſaid, 
«« Sir, you are the perion that | muit be acquainted with.” Mr. 
Owen replied, ©* That, Sir, will be much more to my advantage 

++ than 
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„ than your's.” * We ſhall ſoon ſee that,” ſaid Cromwell; 
who taking him by the hand, led him into Fairfax's garden, and 
from that time was always very intimate and friendly with him. 
At preſent, he converſed with him on his intended expedition 
into Ireland, and deſired his company to reſide there in the Col- 
lege at Dublin; and Mr. Owen objecting his charge at Cogge- 
ſhall, Oliver wrote to that church for their leave. Accordingly 
he went to Dublin, not with the army, but more privately, and 
on his arrival took up his lodgings in the College, preaching 
there, and overſceing the affairs of that feat of learning (4. 

Here he ſtaid halt a year, and then returned by Cromwell's 
leave to England, and went to Coggeſhall. But he had ſcarcely 
had time to breathe there, befcre he was called to preach at 
Whitehall ; and in September, 1650, Cromwell procured an or- 
der of Parliament for Mr. Owen to go into Scotland. He ſtaid 
at Edinburgh avout half a year, and then returned once more to 
his congregation at Copgeſhall ; but this was the laſt viſit he 
made there, and it happened to be a very ſhort one : for he was 
promoted to the Deanery of Chriſt-church in Oxford, by an or- 
der of Parliament, on the 18th of March, 1651. When he 
went to reſide at Oxford, Cromwell was Chancellor of that Uni- 
verſity ; and in September, 1652, he nominated our Dean his 
Vice-Chancellor. He was created Doctor of Divinity by di- 
ploma in December, 1653. 

Anthony Wood ſays, that Dr. Owen, by virtue of his office of 
Vice-Chancellor, ** endeavoured to put down habits, formalities, 
« and all ceremony, notwithitanding he before had taken an 
«© oath to obſerve the ſtatutes and maintain the privileges of the 
« Univerſity, but was oppoſed in this alſo by the Preſbyterians. 
« While he did undergo the ſaid office, he, inſtead of being a 
“ grave example to the Univerſity, ſcorned ail formality, aud un- 
« dervalued his office by going in quirpo like a young ſcholar, 
„ with powdered hair, ſnake-bone band-ſtrings, (or band-ttrings 
« with very large taſſels) lawn band, a large ſet of ribbons 
« pointed at his knees, and Spaniſh leather boots, with large 
„lawn tops, and his hat moltly cocked ( x ).” | 

Mr. Granger remarks, that Wood repreſents Dr. Owen © as a 
* pexjured perſon, a time ſerver, a hypocrite whole godlineſs was 
* pain, and a blaſphemer : and, if this were not ſufficient, he has 
* alſo made him a fop. All which means no more than this: 
that when Dr. Owen entered himſelf a member of the Univer- 
«* ſity of Oxford, he was of the eſtabliſhed Church, and took the 
© uſual oaths ; that he turned Independent, preached and acted 
© as Other Independents did, took the oath called the Engage- 
ment, and accepted of preferment from Cromwell ; that he 
* was a man of a good perſon and behaviour, and liked to 80 

% wel 
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< well dreſſed.— We muſt be extremely cautious how we form 
© our judgment of characters at this period: the difference of a 
© few modes or ceremonies in religious worſhip, has been the 
* ſource of infinite prejudice and miſrepreſentation. But of all 
* the zealots of this reign, none had a ſtronger propenſity to 
© blacken characters than Mr. Wood himſelf (5). 

It is certain, that Dr. Owen, while he held the office of Vice- 
Chancellor, gave many inſtances of his moderation. Though 
he was often urged to it, yet he never moleſted the meeting of 
the Royaliſts at the houſe of Dr. Willis the Phyſician, where 
Divine Service was performed according to the Liturgy of the 
Church of England, not far from his own Jodgings at Chriſt- 
church. In his office alſo of Commiſſioner for ejecting ſcanda- 
lous Miniſters, he frequently over-ruled his brethren in favour of 
ſuch Royalifts as were eminently'deſerving ; and particularly in 
the caſe of Dr. Edward Pococke. 

In Cromwell's Parliament, which met in September, 1654, Dr, 
Owen offered himſelf a candidate for the Univerſity; and to re- 
move the objection of his being a Divine, if we may believe 
Anthony Wood, he reaounced his Orders, and pleaded that he 
was a mere Layman. He was accordingly returned; but his 
election being queſtioned by the Committee of elections, he ſat 
only a ſhort time in the Houſe, He was continued in the poſt 
of Vice-Chancellor for five years; and in the mean time conti- 
nued to proſecute his ſtudies with much aſſiduity, and preached 
every other Sunday at St. Mary's, and often at Stadham, and 
other places in the country. 

Richard Cromwell ſucceeding his father as Chancellor in 
1657, Dr. Owen was removed from the Viee-Chancellorſhip, as 
he was allo trom Richard's favour, when he became Protector, 
upon the death of Oliver the following year. This blow is ſaid 
to have come from the Preſbyterians, who alſo procured him to 
be excluded from St. Mary's pulpit ; which was reſented by him 
with ſo much indignation, that he ſet up a lecture in another 
church, ſeying, 1 have built ſeats at Mary's, but let the Doc- 
« tors find auditors, for I will preach at Peter's in the Eaſt ;” 
which he accoidingly did, and great numbers flocked to him. In 
the mean time, he was cne of the leaders of that Aſſembly of 
the Independent party, which met in October, 1658, at the Sa- 
voy, aud had a principal ſhare in drawing up a confeſſion of their 
taith, in oppoſition to the Preſbyterians, 

At the dawu of the Reſtoration, in 1659, he was ejected from 
the Deanery of Chriſt- church. Upon which he retired to Stad- 
ham, where he bad a little before purchaicd a good eſtate with a 
bandſome heuſe upon it. Here he preached in private, and 
many went from Oxford to hear him; till being ſeveral times 
lilenced by fome ſoldiers of the militia, his congregation was 


broken 
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broken up, and he removing from place to place, at laſt went to 
London. In the mean time, he employed himſelf in writing 
ſeveral books. One of theſe, intitled, © Animadverſions on 
„Fiat Lux,” in 1662, coming to the hands of the Lord-Chan- 
cellor Clarendon, he was ſo much pleaſed with it, that he ſent for 
Dr. Owen by Bulſtrode Whitlocke, and acknowledging the ſer- 
vice done to the Proteſtant religion by this book, aſſured him that 
he had deſerved the beſt of any Engliſh Proteſtant of late years, 
and made him an offer to prefer him in the church, if he would 
conform. But the Doctor refuſed that condition, and continued 
to hold private meetings. In which, however, he met with fo 
much trouble, that he had ſome thoughts of going to New Eng- 
land, having received an invitation from his brethren there; 
but he was ſtopped, as Dr. Calamy informs us, by particular or- 
ders from King Charles. He was alſo invited to be a Profeſſor 
of Divinity in the United Provinces, but this he declined. 

The plague breaking out in 1665, and the fire of London hap- 
pening 1n the following year, the public attention was ſo wholly 
engaged by theſe calamities, that the laws againſt the Diſſenters 
were ſuffered to lie dormant for ſome time: and while this li- 
berty continued, Dr. Owen was aſſiduous in preaching, and many 
— of Quality and eminent citizens reſorted to him. But 
upon the proclamation for ſuppreſſing unlawtul conventicles, on 
the 10th of March, 1667, he went to viſit his old friends at Ox- 
ford, and to attend ſome affairs of his own eſtate not far from 
thence. However, he ſtill continued to preach ocgaſionally in a 
38 manner, upon which endeavours were uſed to apprehend 

im. And intelligence being given of the houſe where he lay, 
ſome troopers of the militia came, and knocking at the door, the 
miſtreſs of the houſe readily opened it, and aſked if they ſought 
for Dr. Owen: to which being anſwered that they did, the told 
them he went from her houſe that morning betimes: upon which 
they immediately rode off, In the mean time the Doctor, who 
ſhe thought had bern gone, as he told her he intended, (but who, 
as it ſeems, had fortunately overſlept himſelf,) ruſe out of bed, 
and taking horie in a field near the houſe, rode itraight to Lon- 
don, Freth invitations were now given him to go to New Eug- 
land, but he did not think proper to leave his native country. 

In 1671, when the bill ro prevent and {uppreſs what we.e called 
ſeditious conventicles was depending before the Lords, Dr. Owen 
was de ſired to draw up ſome reaſons againſt it, and tne paper was 
laid before the Lords by teveral emiuent citizens and gentiemen 
of diſtinction: bur the bill was notwithſtanding paſt-d into a 
law, However, the Doctor's moderation and learning procured 
him the fricnoſhig and cileem of ſeveral perſous of nowour and 
Quality, who very much delighted in his converiation ; particu - 
Jariy tne Earls of Orcery. and Angleſey, Lord Willoughby of 
Parham, Lord Berkeley, and Sir ohn 'Urcyor, one of the Secreta- 
ties of State: and, what is more, even King Charles himſelf and 
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the Duke of York paid a particular reſpect to him. When the 
Dector was drinking the waters at Tonbridge, the Duke of York 
being there, ſent for him into his tent, and ſeveral converſations 
paſſed be tween them about ccnventicles and the Diſſenters; and, 
after his return to London, the King ſent for him, and diſcourſed 
with him about two hours together, aſſuring him of his favour 
and reſpe&, and telling him he might have acceſs to him as often 
as he would. At the ſame time, the King aſſured Dr. Owen, 
that he was much for liberty of conſcience, and was ſenſible that 
the Diſſenters had been irjuriouſly treated; and, as a teſtimony 
thereof, gave him a thouſand guineas to diſtribute among thoſe 
who had ſuffered moſt by the late ſeverities. The Doctor ac- 
cepted the Royal bourity with proper acknowledgments, and 
faithfully applied it to the intended purpole. 

Dr. Owen had alſo ſome friends amorg the Biſhops, particu- 
larly Dr. Wilkins of Cheſter, and Barlow of Lincoln, formerly 
his tutor. Yet we are told that the latter failed him upon a par- 
ticular occahon. The caſe was this: John Bunyan, Author of 
the Pilgrim's Progreſs, had been confined to a gaol twelve years 
on account of his nunconformity. Now there was a law, that 
if any two perſons would go to the Biſhop of the Dioceie, and 
offer a c.. utzonary bond, that the priſoner fouls conform in half 
a year, the Biſhop might releaſe him. Pr. Owen being deſired 
to give his bond in Bunyan's behalf, readily conſented ; upon 
which application beirg made to the Biſhop, his Lordſhip pro- 
feſſed he was ready even to ſtrain a point for the Doctor, but that 
this being a new thing, he deſired ti e to conſider of it. Being 
waited on again about a fortnight aftcr, he ſaid, that indeed he 
was informed he might do it; but that the law provided, that in 
caſe the biſhop refuled, application ſhould be made to the Lord 
Chancellor, who thereupon ſhould iſſue an order to the Biſhop, 
to take the Cautionary bord, and releaſe the priſoner, Now, 
continued he, you know what a critical time this is, and I have 
many enemi.s ; | would defire you to move the Lord Chancellor 
in the caſe, and upon his order I will doit. And when it was 
rephed, that this method would be attended with more expence 
than Bunyan (x) could ſupply, yet the Biſhop refuſed to do it 

upon 


( JOHN BUNYAN was born 
at Elitew, ncar Bedford, in the ytar 
1628. Has parents, though very poor, 
touk care to give him that learning 
which was ſuitable to their condition, 
bringing hem up to read and write, 
His tather was a tinker, and he exer- 
ciſed the ſame trade, He was at firit 
very vicious, but at lengih became a 
thoughtful and pious man; and, in 


16,3. was baptized, and admitted 


among the Baptiits; among whem 


he afterwards became an eminent and 
zealous teacher, In 1645, he Erved 
as a ſoldier in the Parliament army, at 
the ſiege of Leiceſter, But ſome years 
after he was choſen preacher to a Bap- 
tilt congregation at Bedford. He 
ſuffered much for his attachment to 
the principles of the Nonconformiſts, 
being apprehended as be was preach- 
ing and confined twelve years in Bed- 
ford gaol. During his impriſonment, 
we arc told that he chiefly ſupported 

himſelf 
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upon other terms : and this way was at laſt taken, and the poor 
man releaſed, but without much obligation to the Biſhop. 

Dr. Owen began now to fink under the weight of age and in- 
flrmities. Some few years before he died, he was often ill, and 
ſometimes kept his bed and chamber ; yet whenever he was able 
to fit up, he would be continually writing, when not prevented 
by company. But finding himſelt grow worſe, he went to Ken- 
ſington for the benefit of the air, and lived there for ſome time. 
One day, as he was coming from thence to London, two informers 
ſeized upon his coach and horſes in the Strand, upon which a 
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himſelf by making many an hundred 
groce of long-tagged thread Jaces, 
which he had learned to do fince his 
confinement. At this time alſo he 
wrote many of his tracts. When he 
obtained his liberty, he employed 
himſelf in preaching and writing; 
and made it alſo a part of bis buſineſs 
to travel into ſeveral parts of Eng- 
land, to viſit pious perſons of his own 
opinions, — confirm them in their 
religious ſentiments and practice, 
which procured him the epithet of 
Biſhop Bunyan, When the declara - 
tion of James II. for liberty of con- 
{cience was publiſhed, he, by the con 
tributions of his followers, built a 
meeting - houſe in Bedford, and there 
preached conſtantly to a numerous 
audience, In 1688, having been on 
a journey to reconcile a young gen- 
tleman to his father, which he ef- 
feed, on his return being over-taken 
with exceſlive rains, he contracted a 
cold, which threw him iato a fever, 
of which he died, at the houſe of 
Mr. Straddock, a grocer, on Snow- 
hill, London, on the 1ath of Auguſt 
that year. He had by his wife four 
children, one of whom, named May, 
was blind. This daughter, he ſaid, 
lay nearer his heart while he was 1n 
priſon, than all the reſt. He wrote a 
reat number of books, as many, it 
is faid, as he was years old: though 
his library, during his long contine- 


ment, conſiſted only, we are told, of 


the Bible and the Book of Martyrs. 
His maſter-piece is his PiLcxin's 
ProGRz5s, one of the moſt popular 
books ever publiſhed, It has paſſed 
through at leaſt thirty-three Editions, 
and has been tranſlated into ſeveral 
languages, The allegory is well car- 


mob 


ried on in this performance, which, 
in point of invention. has been pre- 
ferred to Biſhop Patrick's PII GAIM. 
The Works of Bunyan were collected 
together in 1736 and 1737, and pub- 
liſhed in two Volumes, Folio; and 
they have been ſince re-printed, The 
Relation of his Impriſonment,“ 
with his “ Priſon Mednations,” in 
verſe, were firſt publiſhed in 1765, 
in amo. 

The Continuator of his Liſe, in the 
ſecond Volume of his Works, tells 
us, that he appeared in countenance 
* to be of a flern and rough temper, 
© but in his converſation mild and 
* affable; not given to loquacity, or 
much diſcourſe in company, unleſs 
© ſome urgent occaſion required it; 
* obſerving never to boaſt of himſelf 
or his parts, but rather ſeem low in 
* his owneves. and ſubmit himſelf to 


© the judgment of others; abborring 


* lying and ſwearing; being juſt in 
* all that lay in his power to his 
* word ; not ſeeking to revenge inju- 
* nies; loving to reconcile differences, 
© and making friend hip with all, 
* He had a (harp quick eve, a compa- 
* nied with an excellent diſcermng of 
« perſons, being of good ju gment 
* and quick wit. As for his per ſon, 
* he was tall of ſtature, ſtrong boned, 
* though nat corpulent: ſomewhat of 
© a ruddy face, with ſnarkling eyes, 
« wearing his hair on the upper hp, 
© after the old Britiſh taſhion; his 
© hair reddiſh, but in his latter days 
* time had ſprinkled it with grey; 
his noſe well-ſet, but not declining 
* or beuding, and his mouth mode- 
rate large; his forehead ſomewhat 
© high, and his habit always plain and 
* modeRR,” 
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mob quickly gathered about him. But Sir Edmundbury God- 
frey happening to come by, and ſeeing a mob, aſked the cauſe ; 
and being a Juſtice of peace, ordered the informers and the Doc- 
tor to meet him at a Juſtice of peace's houſe near Bloomſbury- 
ſquare upon a day appointed, and he would get ſome other of 
his brethren to be there to. hear the cauſe. They met accord. 
ingly, and Sir Fdmund being in the chair, upon examination 
they found the informers had acted illegally, and diſcharged the 
Doctor, not without reprimanding them; after which he was no 
more diſturbed by them. From Kenſington he removed to 
Ealing, to a houſe of his own, where he died on the 24th of Au- 
guſt, 1683, in the 67th year of his age. His corpſe was carried 
from Ealing to the burying-ground in Bunhill-fields, his hearſe 
being attended with a great number of Noblemen's and gentle- 
men's coaches and fix, and many gentlemen on horſeback. He 
was interred in a new vault towards the eaſt end of that burying- 
place, over which was ereed an altar-monument of free-ſtcne, 
with an epitaph in Latin. 


Dr. OWEN was in his perſon tall and comely, of a grave and 
majeſtic countenance, and had much dignity in his air and man- 
ner. He was a man of piety and probity, of great learning and 
induſtry, and extremely eloquent. Dr. Calamy ſays, ** he was a 
man of univerſal reading, and had digeſted to it. He was eſpe- 
cially converſant in thoſe ſciences that are aſſiſtant to Divinity, 
and maſter of them in an unuſual degree, He was reckoned the 
Brighteſt Ornament of the Univerſity of Oxford, and for ſeveral 
years ſucceſſively was Vice-Chancellor there (a).“ And An- 
thony Wood, though he ſays many ſevere things of Dr. Owen, 
acknowledoes that“ he was a perſon well ſkilled in the tongues, 
«© Rabbinical learning, Jewiſh rites and cuſtoms ; that he had a 
« great command of his Engliſh pen, and was one of the moſt 
«« genteel and faireſt Writers who have appeared againſt the 
„ Church of England.“ He alſo adds, „ His perſonage was 
proper and comely, and he had a very graceful behaviour in 
«© the pulpit, an eloquent elocution, a winning and inſinuating 
«« deportment, and could by the perſuaſion of his oratory, in 
conjunction with ſome other outward advantages, move and 
„wind the affections of his admiring auditory almoſt as he 
« pleaſed ().“ 


Dr. OWEN was a very voluminous Writer, his Works amount- 
ing to ſeven Volumes in Folio, twenty in Quarto, and about 
thirty in Octavo. Among which are the following: 1. An Ex- 
poſition on the Epiſtle to the Hebrews, in four Volumes, 2 

On * 


( a ) Calamy's Abridgement, P. 222, { 5) Athenz Oxonienſes, Vol, II. 
Col. 338, 559. Edit. 1692, 
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Lond. 1668. 2. A Diſcourſe of the Holy Spirit, 1674. Folio. 
3. A Collection of Sermons and Tracts, Folio. 4. Theolo- 
umena ; five de Natura, Ortu, Progreſſu, et Studio, Vera 
heologiz, 4to. 1661. 5. An Enquiry into the true nature, 
power, and communion of Evangelical churches; in two parts, 
4to. 6. A Vindication of the Nonconformiſts from the charge 
of Schiſm, in anſwer to Dr. Stillingfleet, 1686. 4to. 7. An 
Account of the Nature of the Proteſtant Religion, 4to. 8. The 
Divine Original and Authority of the Scriptures, 1659. 8vo, 
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HIS eminent and learned Lawyer was elde& ſon to 

Alexander Maynard, Eſq; of Taviſtock in Devon- 

ſhire, where he was born about the year 1602. He 

became a Commoner of Exeter-College, Oxford, in 

the beginning of the year 1618, and having taken the degree of 

Bachelor cf Arts, he went to the Middle Temple, and applied 

himſelf to the ſtudy of the Common Law. And being called to 

the bar, and countenaneed by William Noy, the Attorney-Gene- 
ral, he was moch re ſorted to for his — 

In 1640, he was choſen a Member for Totneſs, in his native 
county, to ſerve in that Parliament which aſſembled at Weſtmin- 
ſter on the 13th of April that year; and again for that Parlia- 
ment which began on the 3d of November following. He was 
now become very eminent as a pleader, and having alſo diſco- 
vered his averſion to the deſpotic meaſures of Charles and his 
Miniſters, he was appointed one of the managers of the evidence 
againſt the Earl of Strafford. 

On this occaſion he very much exerted himſelf. He aſſerted, 
that what was charged againſt Strafford, * was a treaſon not of a 
« fingle act, but a habit; a trade, which this great Lord had ex- 
« erciſedever ſince his Majeſty had beſtowed any favours on him. 
© Thatit tended to deprive them of their antient laws, and, in- 
© ſtead of them, to introduce an arbitrary Government, bounded 
© by no laws, but the evil counſel of ſuch Miniſters as he had 
been. That other treaſons could extend but to the life of the 
© reigning Prince, and he might be ſucceeded by another, who 
© might ſupport the glory and juſtice of his Throne; but if 
«* ſuch a deſięn as this ſhould take effect, Law and Juftice would 
© be taken trom the Throne, aud u placed there, and they 
< muſt deſpair of ſeeing any remedy.” 

Amengit a great variety of particulars which were charged 
againſt the Earl of Straffurd, one was, that he had ingroſſed all 
the flax in ihe kingdom of Ireland, and enjoined it by an arbi- 
trary proclamaiion to be wrovghtin ſuch a manner as the natives 
were unpractiſed in; and had cauſed to be illegally ſeized, all 
ſuch flax and yarn as had been manufactured in a diff.rent man- 
ner from what he had preſcribed. And evideuce was given, that 
theſe violent aud unjuſt ſeizures had occaſioned great diſorders 
and much dilireis in Ireland, the flax manufacture being the 


.greateſt in that kingdom ; and that in Ulſter in particular, the 


Whole 
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whole province was impoveriſhed by reaſon of Strafford's procla- 
mations, and many thouſands famiſhed, and that great cruelties 
were uſed in the execution of his warrants. The Earl obſerved, 
among other things, in his own juſtification, that the intent of 
the proclamations was good, that they were ſigned by others as 
well as by him, ard that if the Officers had been guilty of any 
abuſe, they muſt anſwer for it. To which Mr. Maynard replied, 
That a geod intentien would never bear his Lcrdſhip out in ſuch 
acts of oppreſſion, as the taking away of men's goods, and the 
* applying them to his own uſe. That there could not be 
« greater evidence againſt him, than his maintaining, in the face 
« of the kingdom, that a proclamation was a tempor-ry law, b 
* which men's houſes might be broke open, and 2 g 
taken away; and this proved what they charged him with, viz. 
* That he would ere a Government that ſhould depend merely upon 
ill. And though his Lordſhip ſaid, he had offended with 
good company, he \imſelf was the principal: and though they 
« were to blame to be guided by him, it was no extenuation of 
his crime that he had drawn others in. And as to the Officers 
employed in the ſeizure of the ſubjects goods, he ought to an- 
ſwer tor the actions of his agents, who ſeized for his uſe, and 
* brought the goods into his looms.” 

Mr. Maynard was alſo appointed one of the managers of the 
evidence againſt Archbiſhop Laud. He was alſo pitched upon, 
in 1644, together with Buiſtrode Whitlocke, at the particular de- 
fire of the Lord Chancellor of Scotland, and the other Commiſ- 
ſioners from that kingdom, to conſult with them and the Lord 
General Fairfax about the beſt method of proceeding againſt 
Cromwell as an incendiary between the two kingdoms, He was 
alſo one of the Laymen nominated in the ordinance of the Lords 
and Commons to fit with the Aſſembly of Divines. 

He had now long been poſſeſſed of a very lucrative and exten- 
five practice, in conſequence of his great reputation as an elo- 
quent and learned pleader. And Whitlocke tells us, that ** it 
was reported that Mr. Maynard got in one circuit, in 1647, ſe- 
ven hundred pounds, which was believed to be more than any 
one of the profeſſion ever got before.” In 1653, he was by writ 
called to the degree of Serjeant at Law; and on the iſt of May 
foliowing he was made, by patent, the Protector's Serjcaat. 

Notwithſtanding the Part which he had taken during the 
courſe of the civil wars, he was, after the Reſtoration, called 
again to be Serjeant at Law in the beginning of June, 1660, and 
made the King's Serjeant on the gth of November —_— 
and received the honour of Knighthood from King Charles 
on the 16th of the ſame month. He was alſo about this time 
appointed to be one of the Judges, but he declined the acceptance 
of this preferment. He did not, it ſeems, chuſe to give up his 
praftice, for a poſt which, though of greater dignity, was * 

bably 
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bably leſs lucrative, and from which he might be removed at the 
King's pleaſure, 

In 1661, he was choſen Member for Beralſton in Devonſhire ; 
and when he ſaw the pernicious tendency of the meaſures of 
Charles's Miniſters, he engaged in the oppoſition to Adminiſtra. 
tion, He was alſo choſen a Member of the next Parliament, 
and of that which began on the 17th of October, 1679; and 
was one of the Committee appointed to manage the evidence 
againſt William Viſcount Stafford, impeached of high treaſon 
for being concerned in the Popiſh Plot. And in the Parliament 
which aſſembled at Weſtminſter on the 2 iſt of October, 1680, he 
was Member for the Borough of Plymouth. And in the reign 
of James II. he again ſat in Parliament as Member for Beralſton. 

Sir. John Maynard was a Member of the Convention which 
brought about the Revolution, and was active in promoting that 
important event. Being appointed one of the managers of the 
conference between the Lords and Commons, on the words Abdi- 
cated, and Vacancy of the Throne, in a vote of the Commons (c), 
he ſaid in the courſe of the debate, If the attempting of the 
utter deſtruction of the ſubject, and ſubverſion of the conſtitu- 
* tion, be not as much an abdication as the attempting of a 
* father to cut his ſon's throat, I know not what 1s. My 


Lords, the conſtitution, notwithſtanding the vacancy, is the 


* ſame; the laws that are the foundations and rules of that con- 
* ſtitution are the ſame, But if there be, in any particular in- 
© ſtance, a breach of that conſtitution, there will be an A4baication, 
© and that Abdication will infer a Vacancy. When the 
* whole kingdom, and the Proteſtant religion, our laws and li- 
© berties, have been in danger of being ſubverted, an enquiry 
* muſt be made into the Authors and Inſtruments of this attempt; 
* and if he, who had the Adminiſtration intruſted to him, be 
found the Author and Actor in it, what can that be, but a re- 
* nunciation of his truſt, and conſequently his place thereby va- 
4 

4 


caut # And tome points of Jaw being ſtarted, he ſaid, It we 

look but mito the Jaw of nature, (that is above all human 

Jaws) we have enough to juſtify us in what we are now a do- 

ing, to provide for ourſelves and the public weal in ſuch an 

exigency as this,” 

He diſcovered great vigour of mind at this important criſis, 
though he was now at a very advanced age, Burnet has re- 
corded a Bon Mot of his, on his firſt waiting on the Prince © 
Orange, aſterwards William III. The Prelate, after having ob- 


ſerved that the Biſhops, Clergy, and other bodies, went to pay 
| | | their 


fc) The vate was as follows : © by the advice of Jefuits, and oth» 
* Reſoived, That King James the Se- * wicked perſons, having violated thc 
* cond, having endeavoumed to ſub- „fundamental laws, aud withdrawn 
* vert the constitution of the Kking- „ himſelf out of the kingdom, hat!. 
dom, by breaking the original con- * abadirated the Government, and the 
* kratt between King and people; and * rhe Three is thereby ⁊ ant.“ 


* 
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their compliments to his Highneſs, ſays, Old Serjeant Maynard 
* came with the men of the law. He was then near ninety, and 
0 = he ſaid the livelieſt thing that was heard of on that occaſion. 
The Prince took notice of his great age, and ſaid, that he had 
* out-lived all the men of the law of his time. He anſwered, 
% He had like to have out- lived the law itſelf, if his Highneſs 
© had not come over.” 

On the 2d of March, 1688-9, Sir John Maynard was conſti- 
tuted one of the Lords Commiſſioners of the Great Seal of Eng- 
land. Next year he was choſen Member of Parliament for Ply- 
mouth ; and being grown very infirm in conſequence of his 
great age, he reſigned his Commiſſioner's place ſoon after. He 
died in his houte at Gonnerſbury, in the pariſh of Elyng, in the 
county of Middleſex, on the gth of October, 1690; and a few 
days after, his body, being attended thither by a large train of 
coaches, was interred in the church at Elyng. 


Sir JOHN MAYNARD was one of the greateſt Lawyers of 
his time, a very able and eloquent pleader, and profoundly 
ſkilled in the laws of his country. He practiſed at the bar near 
threeſcore years, and was always firmly attached to a free and 
limited Government. Mr. Wood, though he was no friend to 
him, on account of the cauſe which he eſpouſed, acknowledges, 
that he was a perſon who, by his great reading and knowledge 
in the more profound and perplexed parts of the law, did lon 
e ſince procure the known repute of being one of the chief dic- 
« tators of the Long Robe, and by his great practice for many 
«« years together did purchaſe to himſelf no ſmall eſtate.” The 
ſame Writer obſerves, that he was always a preat friend to the 
Univerſity of Oxford; and he is ſaid to have been pious, gene- 
rous, and charitable, 
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OIN HOWE was born on the 17th of May, 1630, at 

Loughborough in Leiceſterſhire ; of which town his father 

was Miniſter, having been ſettled there by Archbiſhop Laud, 

but was afterwards ejected by the ſame Prelate, on account 
of his connecting himſelf with the Puritans, This occaſioned 
his removal into Ireland, where he continued till the rebellion 
which broke out in that kingdom obliged him to return to lavg- 
land. He then ſettled in the county palatine of Lancaſter ; 
where our Author was educated in the rudiments of learning, 
and the knowledge of the ui. He was ſent from thence 
to Chriſt's College in Cambridge; where (ſays Dr. Calamy) 
* falling among {uch perſons as Dr. Henry More, and Dr. Cud- 
worth, of both whom he wag a great admirer, 1 think it 1s not 
to be wondered at, that in his early days he received that Pla- 
tonic tincture, which fo remarkably runs through the Writings 
which he drew up and publiſhed 1n his advanced years, As 
ſor Dr. More, there was an intimacy between him and Mr. 
* Howe, that continued till the Doctor's death (4). 

He ſtaid at Cambridge till he had taken the degree of Bache- 
lor of Arts, and then removed to Oxford, Mr. Wood ſays, that 
he was of Brazen-noſe College in Oxon, and Bible-Clerk there 
in Michaelmas term, 1648; and that he there took his Bachelor's 
degree on the 18:h of January, 1649, it being no uncommon 
thing to tate the ſame degree in both Univerſities. He followed 
his ſtudies cloſe ; and his great attainments in learning, joined 
with his exemplary piety, ſo recommended him, that he was at 
length duly elected Fellow of Magdalen College, after he had 
been made Demy by the Parliament Viſitors. 

The famous Dr. Thomas Goodwin (e) was Preſident of the 
College, at the time that Mr. Howe was one of the Fellows of 


It, 
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(4) Memoirs of the Liſe of the 
late Rev. Mr. John Howe, collected 
by Edmund Calamy, D. D. 8vo. 
1724. P. 5---7 

(e) Dr. THOMAS GOODWIN 
was horn in the county of Norfolk. 
and wes educated for ſome time in 
Chriſt's College in Cambridge, from 
whence he removed to Catherine» 


Hall, of which he became Fellow. 


| He was one of thoſe who fled into 


Holland in the time of Charles the 
Firit, to avoid the cenſures of epiſco- 
pal conſiſtories; where remaining till 
the beginning of the Long Parlia- 
ment, he returned to England, and 
became one of the Aſſembly of Di- 
vines. But diſliking their proceed- 

ings, 
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it, And Goodwin had what Dr. Calamy calls a gathered Church 
_— the ſcholars of that houſe ; and finding that Mr. Howe, 
who had an eſtabliſhed reputation among them, did not offer 
himſelf to join with them, he took an occaſion to ſpeak to him 
about it, when they two were by themſelves ; and ſignified his 
ſurprize, that one of his character for ſerious piety, ſhould not 
embrace ſuch an opportunity of Chriſtian ſellowſhip, which 
might be likely to have many good conſequences attending it. 
Mr. Howe with great frankneſs told him, that the true and only 
reaſon why he had been ſo ſilent about that matter, was becauſe 
he underſtood they laid a conſiderable ſtreſs among them, upon 
ſome diſtinguiſhing peculiarities, for which he had no fondneſs, 
though he could give others their liberty to take their own way, 
without cenſuring them, or having any unkind thoughts of 
them ; but that if they would admit him into their ſociety upon 
Catholic terms, he would readily become one of them. Dr. Good- 
win embraced him, and told him he would do it with all his 
heart; and that to his knowledge, it would be much to the ſa- 
tisfaftion and edification of all that were concerned: and he 
thereupon became a member of that ſociety (7). 

Mr. Howe's promotion and reputation in the College, and 
through the Univerſity, was an additional motive to his aſſidu- 
ous application to his ſtudies; which was fo great, that he fur- 
niſhed himſelf with a large fund of rational and theological 
learning, the fruits whereof were very conſpicuous in his follow- 
ing life, He took the degree of Maſter of Arts on the gth of 
July, 1652. And by this time he had not only gone through a 

. courſe 


ings, he left them, and about the ſame 
time had prefer ment conferred upon 
him, He was one of the favourites 
of Oliver Cromwell, who conſtituted © 
him Preſident of Magdalen College * 
in Oxford, and appointed him a Trier“ 
or Commiſſioner for the approbation 
of public preachers. He attended ® 
Cromwell upon his death-ded, and * 
was very confident that he would not 


in re Theologica quamplurimis orbi notus. 
The Anthors his character prefixed 
to his Works inform us, that he 
was much addicted to retirement 
and deep contemplation, had been 
much exerciſed in the controverſies 
agitated in the age in which he 
lived, and had a deep inſight into 
the grace of GOD, and the coves 
nant of grace.” Mr, Wood ſtiles 


© 


die, from a ſuppoſed revelation com- 
municated to him in a prayer, but a 
few minutes before his death. It is 
ſaid, that when he found himſelf miſ- 
taken, he exclaimed, in a ſubſequent 
addreſs to God, Thou halt deceived 
„us, and we were deceived.” He 
was removed from his Preſidentſhip 
ſoon after the Reſtoration, and after- 
wards retired to London, where he 
continued the exerciſe of his Miniſtry 
as long as he lived. He was a very 
confderable ſcholar, and an eminent 
Divine ; and in the common regiſter 
at Oxford he is ſaid to be in Scriptis 


Folio. 


him and Dr. Owen“ the two Atlaſſes 
« and Patriarchs of Independency.” 
He died on the agd of February, 
1679, aged eighty years, and was bu» 
ried in Bunhill-felds. His Works 
have been publiſhed in four Volumes, 
He was the independent Mi- 
niſter and Head of a College, men- 
tioned in No. 494 of the Spectator. 
Vid, Athen. Oxon, Calamy's Abridg- 
ment, P. 225. and Granger's Biogra- 
phical Hiſt, of England, Vol. II. P. 
211. 

(J) Calamy's Life of Howe, P. 
10, 11, 
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courſe of Philoſophy, converſed cloſely with the Heathen Mo- 
raliſts, read over the accounts we have remaining of Pagan Theo- 
logy, the Writings of the Schoolmen, and ſeveral ſyſtems and 
common places of the Reformers, and the Divines that ſuc- 
ceeded them; but had thoroughly ſtudied the Sacred Striptures, 
and from thence drawn up a body of Divinity for his own uſe. 

After taking his laſt degree, Mr. Howe became a preacher, 
and was ordained by Mr. Charles Herle at his church of Win- 
wick in Lancaſhire, This Mr. Herle was a very eminent man 
in thoſe times; and upon the death of Dr. Twiſſe was choſen 
Prolocutor of the Aſſembly of Divines at Weſtminſter. In his 
ariſh there were ſeveral chapels, and the Miniſters who officiated 
in them aſſiſted at Mr. Howe's ordination. And he would often 
ſay, that this Mr, Herle was a primitive Biſhop, and the aſſiſtants 
in his ſeveral chapels were his Clergy ; and they joining in lay- 
ing on hands upon him, he thought few in modern times had ſo 
truly primtive an ordination as he, And Mr. Howe always 
ſpoke of Mr. Herle with a very great and particular reſpect (g). 
Some time after, he was called to the ſtated exerciſe of his Mi. 
niſtry in the town of Great Torrington, in the county of Devon, 
where he diſcharged the duties of his function in a moſt ex- 
emplary and Iaborious manner. In 1654, he married the daugh- 
ter of Mr. George Hughes, an eminent Divine of Plymouth. 
After this, having had occaſion to take a journey to London, and 
being detained there longer than he intended, he had the curio- 
tity to go one Sunday to be an auditor at the chapel at Whitehall. 
Cromwell, who was preſent, and who generally had his eyes 
every where, ſpied out Mr. Howe in the auditory, and knowing 
him by his garb to be a country Miniſter, and thinking he dil. 
cerned ſomething more than ordinary in his countenance, ſent a 
meſſage to him, to deſire to ſpeak to him when Divine Service 
ſhould be over. Upon his coming to him, Cromwell requeſted 
him to preach before him the Sunday following. Mr. Howe 
was ſurprized with the unexpected motion, and modeſtly deſired 
to be excuſed. Cromwell told him it was a vain thing to attempt 
to excuſe himſelf, for that he would take no denial. Mr. Howe 
pleaded, that having diſpatched what buſineſs he had in town, he 
was tending homewards, and could not be abſent any longer 
without inconvenience. Cromwell enquired what great damage 
he was liable to ſuſtain by tarrying a little longer? Mr. Howe re- 
plied, that his people, who were very kind to him, would be un- 
eaſy, and think he flighted them, Cromwell promiſed to write 
to them himſelf, and to ſend down one to ſupply his place, and 
actually did fo ; and Mr. Howe ſtaid and preached as he was de- 
fired. And when he had given him one | Baan Cromwell {till 
prefied for a ſecond and a third; and at laſt, after a great deal ot 
tree converſation in private, nothing would ſerve him, but = 
mul 
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muſt have him to be his houſhold Chaplain, and he would take 
care his place ſhould be ſupplied at Torrington to the full ſatiſ- 
faction of the people. Mr. Howe did all that lay in his power 
to excuſe himſelf, and get off ; but no denial would be admitted, 
And at length, though not without great reluctance, he was pre- 
vailed with to — „and removed with his family to White- 
hall, where ſeveral of his children were born: and Dr. Calamy 
ſuppoſes it to have been at this time that he became, as Wood in- 
forms us he was, Lecturer of St. Margaret's church in Weſtmin- 
ſter. Certain it is, that he was at this period a celebrated 
preacher, and generally reſpected: and it has been obſerved, 
that there was hardly any man that was in an eminent public ſta- 
tion in thoſe critical times, and that was admitted to the know- 
ledge of ſo many ſecrets as he, that was ſo free from cenſure, in 
the changes that afterwards ſucceeded (2). 

Mr. Howe embraced in his preſent fituation every occaſion that 
offered of promoting the intereſts of religion and learning, and 
was very ready to do kind offices to men of merit among the 
Royaliſts. He befriended ſeveral with his advice and intereſt 
_— their being obliged to appear before the Triers, in order to 

e having their approbation before their being allowed to offi- 
ciate in public as Miniſters, Among the reſt who applied to 
him for advice upon that occaſion, the celebrated Dr. Thomas 
Fuller was one. That gentleman, who was generally upon the 
merry pin, being to take his turn before theſe Triers, of whom 
he had a very formidable notion, thus accoſted Mr. Howe, when 
he applied to him for advice: Sir,“ ſaid he, “you may ob- 
«« ſerve I am a pretty corpulent man, and I am to go through a 
„ paſſage that is very ſtrait, I beg you would be ſo kind as to 
% give me a ſhove, and help me through.” He freely gave him 
his advice, and he promiſed to follow it; and when he appeared 
before them, and they propoſed to him the uſual queſtion, © Whe- 
ther he had ever had any experience of a work of Grace upon 
« his heart?“ he gave this in for anſwer, ** that he could appeal 
to the Searcher of hearts, that he made conſcience of his very 
% thoughts :” with which anſwer they were ſatisſied. Mr. 
Howe was, indeed, ſo generous in ufing his intereſt on the behalf 
of perſons of any worth who applied to him, that Cromwell once 
told him, that he had obtained many favours for others; but, 
ſays he, I wonder when the time is to come that you will move 
for any thing for yourſelf, or your family.“ 

Whilſt Mr. Howe continued in Cromwell's family, he was 
often put upon ſecret ſervices ; but they were always honourable, 
and ſuch as according to the beſt of his judgment might be to 
the benefit either of the public, or of particular perſons. But 
notwithſtanding the ſhare which he enjoyed of Cromwell's fa- 
vour, he once offended him by preaching againſt the notion of a 


particular 
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particular faith in prayer, which prevailed much in the Protec- 
tor's Court. It was a common opinion among them, that ſuch 
as were in a ſpecial manner favoured of GOD, when they offered 
up prayers and ſupplications to him for his mercies, either for 
themſelves or others, often had ſuch impreſſions made upon their 
minds and ſpirits by a Divine Hand, as ſignified to them, not 
only in the general that their prayers would be heard, and praci- 
ouſly anſwered, but that the particular mercies that were — 
for, would be certainly beſtowed ; nay, and ſometimes alſo inti- 
mated to them in what way and manner they would be afforded. 
Mr. Howe being fully convinced of the ill tendency of ſuch an 
opinion, ſet himſelt induſtriouſly to oppoſe it in a ſermon before 
Cromwell, and to beat down that ſpiritual pride and confidence, 
which ſuch fancied impulſes and impreſſions were apt to produce 
and cheriſh. Oliver heard him with great attention, by was 
obſerved ſ-metimes to knit his brows, and diſcover great uneaſi- 
neſs. When the ſermon was over, a perſon of diſtinction eame 
to Mr. Howe, and aſked him if he knew what he had done? and 
ſignified it to him as his apprehenſion, that Cromwell would be 
ſo incenſed upon that diſcourſe, that he would find it very diffi- 
cult ever to make his peace with him, or fecure his favour for the 
fature. Mr. Howe replied, that he had but diſcharged his con- 
ſcience, and could leave the event with GOD. He told Dr. Ca- 
lamy, that he afterwards obſerved, that Cromwell was cooler in 
his carriage to him than before ; and ſometimes he thought he 
would have ſpoken to him of the matter, but he never did, and 
rather choſe to forbear, 

When Oliver died, his ſon Richard ſucceeded him as Protec- 
tor; and Mr. Howe ſtood in the ſame relation to the ſon, as he 
had done to the father. He was ſtill Chaplain at Court, when in 
Od ober, 1658, he met with the Congregational Brethren at the 
Savoy, at the time of their drawing up their Confeſſion of Faith, 
&c. And thouy |: he meddled nor witn State affairs, neither then 
nor afterwards, yet he has often been heard to ſay, that he was 
in his judgmen: very much againſt Richard's parting with his 
Parliament, which he eafily torelſaw would iſſue in his own ruin. 
A friend of Mr. How:'s once diſcourſing freely with him, about 
the ſetting Richard aſide, he intimated to him, that it was but a 

arentheſis in a public paper, that was the occaſion of the great 
ill will of the Officers to him, which roſe at length to that height. 
that nothing would ſatisfy him but the pulling him down. And 
when the ſame perſon ſignified in a converſation with Mr, Howe, 
that he had heard Richard reflected on as a weak man, be with 
ſome warmth wade this return, “ How could he be a weak man, 
« when upon the Remonſtrance that was brought from the army 
« by his brother Fleetwood, he ſtood it out all night againſt his 
« whole Council, and continued the debate till tour o'clock it 
« the morning, having none but Thurloe to abet him; main- 
„ taining, 
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„ taining, that the diſſolving that Parliament would be both his 
« ruin and their's!“ 

Upon ſome farther diſcourſe on the ſame ſubject, Mr. Howe 
told his friend, that Fleetwood undertook with great ſolemnity, 
that if Richard would but comply with the propoſal that was 
made him, the army would not do him the leaſt damage. And 
he ſaid, that when Fleetwood was afterwards put in mind of this, 
all the anſwer he returned was, that he thought he had more in- 
tereſt in the army than he found he had. And Mr. Howe added, 
that accidentally meeting with Major-General Berry, who was 
in thoſe times very active and buſy, ſome time aſter the Reſtora- 
tion, when he was butin very mean circumſtances, he very freely 
told him, with tears running down his cheeks, that if Richard 
had but at that time hanged up him, and nine or ten more, the 
nation might have been happy (1). 

After the depoſition of Richard, Mr, Howe returned to his 
people at Torrington, and continued his labours among them till 
the Reſtoration ; but he now met with ſome diſturbance in the 
diſcharge of his miniſterial function, and at length was finally 
ejected from his Living, in 1662, in conſequence of the AR of 
Uniformity. Some time after this, he accidentally fell into the 
company of the learned Dr. Wilkins, afterwards Biſhop of Cheſ- 
ter, who had a great eſteem for him; and who entering into a 
free and pleaſant converſation with him, in his uſual manner, 
told him, that the Act of Uniformity had had ſuch conſequences 
as a little ſurprized him. Some, he ſaid, that he ſhould have 
thought much too ſtiff and rigid ever to have fallen in with the 
Eſtabliſhment, had complied and conformed, while others that 
he thought had a ſufficient /atitude to have conformed, had ſtood 
out, and continued Nonconformiſts: and he intimated to Mr, 
Howe, that he took him for one of the latter ſort, and ſhould 
therefore be glad to know the reafons of his conduct. Mr. Howe 
very frankly told him, that he had weighed that matter with all 
the impartiality he was able, and had not fo ſlender a concern for 
his own uſefulneſs and comfort, as not to have been willing and 
defirous to have been under the Eſtabliſhment, could he but have 
compaſſed it with ſatisfaction to his conſcience. But that the 
giving him a particular account of the workings of his mind 
upon that occaſion, (which he was free to do without any reſerve, 
when a convenient opportunity offered) would take up much 
more time than they then had to ſpend together; and that ſo 
many things were neceſſarily to be touched upon in a diſcourſe 
on that ſubject, that it was not poſſible for it to be crowded into 
a tranſient converſation, and therefore he ſhould reſerve it to a 
ſeaſon, when, having more time, he might have more ſcope for 


enlarging : but one thing, he added, he could tell him with aſ- 


ſurance, which was this, That that /aritude of his, which he was 
pleaſed 
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pleaſed to take notice of, was ſo far from inducing him to Con- 
formity, that it was the very thing that made and kept him a 
Nonconformiſt, Dr. Wilkins aſked him, whether the Di/cipline 
of the Church was the thing from whence he drew his chief ob. 
jection ? To which Mr. Howe replied, that he could not by any 
means be fond of a church, that in reality had no Di/cipline at 
all, and that he thought that a very conſiderable objection againſt 
the Eſtabliſhment. The Doctor told him, that though he was 
ſenſible there might not then be room for coming to a variety of 
particulars, yet he ſhould be glad of a general hint from him, 
about what was his great hindrance in the caſe, leaving the en- 
largement to a farther opportunity, which he ſhould readily em- 
brace, Mr. Howe then went on, and intimated to him, that he 
took the publicexerciſe of his Miniſtry to be like an habitation 
or dwelling ; and that when he was put upon conſulting about a 
dwelling, he could not tell how to reconcile it with common pru- 
dence, to enter into an habitation, that he was apprehenſive had 
fo weak a foundation, as that it was not likely to ſtand very long. 
] could not,“ ſaid he, “ by any means be for going into a 
falling houſe, for fear of 1ts falling about my ears. Of this 
„ nature I take the preſent Conſtitution to be, compared with 
that flouriſting ſtate of real vital religion, which I think I 
„have ſufficient warrant from the word of GOD to expect and 
«« Jook for.” 'To which the Doctor made this reply: I un- 
«« derftand you well; and if that be your ſenſe, take this advice 
from a friend; don't think to gain any thing by ſneaking or 
«« crouching, but bear up againſt us boldly and bravely ; ſtand 
to your principle, and ſooner or later you may hope to carry 
„your point.“ (4) 

Mr. Howe being now ejected and filenced, continued for ſome 
time in the county of Devon, preaching in private houſes, 
among his friends and acquaintance, as he had opportunity. 
Having preached at the houſe of a gentleman in thoſe parts, and 
ipent {ume few days with him, he at his return home was told, 
that an Officer belonging to the Biſhop's Court had been to en- 
quire after him, and left word that there was a citation out, both 
againſt him, and the gentleman at whoſe houſe he had preached. 
Hereupon he took horſe the next morning, and rode to Exeter, 
and alighting at the inn there which he uſually called at, he 
ood awhile at the gate, conſidering which way he had belt to 
tteer his courſe, While he ſtood muſing, a certain dignified 
Clergyman, with whom he was well acquainted, happening to 
paſs by, looked un him with ſome ſurprize, and — him with 
this queſtion, Mr. Howe, what do you do here? To which he 
replied with another queſtion, Pray, Sir, what have I done, that 
I may not be here ? Upon which he told him, that there was a 


proceſs out againſt him, and that being ſo well known as he on 
e 
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he did not at all queſtion but that if he did not take care of him- 
ſelf, he would be taken up in a very little time. Among other 
diſeourſe that paſſed, he aſked him Whether he would not go and 
Wait upon the Biſhop ? He ſaid, he thooght not to do it, unleſs 
his Lordſhip hearing of his being in that city, ſhould think fit 
to invite him. Upon this, he adviſed him to call for a room, 
and wait there a little, and told him he would go to the Biſhop, 
and let him know that he was there, and return to him again, 
and give him an account what his Lordſhip ſaid to it. He ac- 
cordingly left him, and ſoon returned, and brought him an in- 
'vitation from the Biſhop, who ſent word he ſhould be glad to ſee 
him. Accordingly waiting on his Lordſhip, he received him 
with great civility, as his old acquaintance, 'The Biſhop pre- 
ſently fell to expoſtulating with him about his Nonconformity. 
Mr. Howe told his Lordſhip, he could not have time, without 
greatly treſpaſſing upon his patience, to go through the ſeveral 
objections which he had to make againſt the terms of Conformity. 

e Biſhop-preſſed him to name any one that he reckoned to be 
of weight. He theteupon inſtanced in the point of Re-ordination, 
Why, pray, Sir, ſaid the Biſhop to him, What hurt is there in be- 
ing twice ordained? Hurt? my Lord,“ ſays Mr. Howe to 
him, the thought is ſhocking ; it hurts my underſtanding ; it 
is an abſurdity : for nothing can have two beginnings. I am 
* ſure, ſaid he, I am a Miniſter of CHRIST, and am ready to 
debate that matter with your Lordſhip, if you pleaſe ; and I 
can't begin again to be a Miniſter,” The Biſhop then drop- 
ping that matter, told Mr. Howe, as he had done at other times, 
that if he would come in amongſt them, he might have conſider- 
able preferments, and at length diſmiſſed him in a very friendly 
manner. And as his Lordſhip did not take the leaſt notice to 
him of the proceſs that was iſſued out againſt him, ſo neither did 
he take any notice of it to his Lordſhip : but, taking his leave, 
he mounted his horſe, and rode home, and heard no more of that 
matter, either with reſpe& to the gentleman, or himſelf (1). 

In 1671, Mr. Howe went to Ireland, where he lived as Chap» 
lain to Lord Maſtarene, in the pariſh of Antrim, and was received 
and treated with all imaginable reſpect. His great learning and 
Chriſtian temper, together with his patron's intereſt and influ- 
ence, procured him the particular friendſhip of the Biſhop of 
that Dioceſe, who, together with his Metropolitan, without re- 
quiring any Conformity, gave him free liberty to preach in the 

ublic church in that town every Sunday in the afternoon, And 
he manifeſted his truly peaceable and Chriſtian ſpirit, both in his 
—— and converſation, and was very ſerviceable to many. 
n 1675, upon the death of Dr. Lazarus Seaman, he received an 
invitation from a part of that gentleman's congregation to quit 
Ireland, and come and ſettle in London as their Miniſter, which 
Vol. VI. z. Q he 
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- he accordingly did, and preached to a conſiderable and judicious 
auditory, by whom he was ſingularly reſpected. In this ſituation 
he was much eſteemed not only by his brethren in the Mini 
among the Diſſenters, but alſo 4 ſeveral eminent Divines of the 
Church of England, as Dr. Whichcote, Dr. Kidder, Dr. Fowler, 
Dr. Lucas (, and others, whom he often converſed with, and 
that with great freedom and familiarity. 

Beſides the learned Divines juſt mentioned, Dr, Tillotſon, af. 
terwards Archbiſhop of Canterbury, was one of Mr. Howe's 
friends ; and Dr. Calamy has publiſhed the following remark- 

able anecdote relative to this great man. In 1680, Dr. Tillot- 
ſon, then Dean of Canterbury, preached a ſermon at Court on 
Joſhua, Ch. xxiv, 15. intitled, The Proteſtant Religion vindi- 
«« cated from the charge of Singularity and Novelty,” In this 
ſermon this notion is advanced: that no man is obliged to 

 » ng againſt the religion of a country, though a falſe one, un- 
eſs he has a power of working miracles. Xiog Charles ſlept 

1 moſt of the time while the ſermon was delivered. And a certain 

il Nobleman ſtepped to him as ſoon as it was over, and ſaid, * Tis 

| « pity your Majeſty ſlept; for we had the rareſt piece of Hob- 

l * biſm that eyer you heard in your life.“ «+ Ods fiſh, he ſhall 


print it then,” ſays the Kipg ; and immediately called the 


() Dr. RICHARD LUCAS was 
the ſon of Richard Lucas, of Preſte- 
igne in Radnorſhire, and born in that 
county about the year 1648. After a 
proper foundation at ſchool, he was 
ſent, in 1664, to Jeſus College, Ox- 
ford, where, after taking both his de- 
grees in Arts at the regular times, he 
entered into Holy Orders, about the 
year 1672, and was for ſome time 
malter of the free-ſchool at Aberga- 
venny ; but being much eſteemed -- 
his talents in the pulpit, he was cho- 


ſen Vicar of St. Stephen's, Coleman- 


fireet, London, and Lecturer of St. 
Olave in Southwark, in 168g. In 
1691, he took the degree of Doctor 
in Divinity, and was inſtalled Preben- 
dary of Weſtminſter in 1696. Bis 
fight began to fail him in his youth, 
but he loſt it totally about this time, 
and lived many years after this miſ- 
fortune, He died on the 29th of 
June, 1715, and was buried in Weſt- 
minſter-Ahbey, but there is no ſtone 
or monument there to point out the 
place of his interment. 

It 1s ſomewhat remarkable, that fo 
ſew particulars ſhould bave been pre- 
ſerved of the Life and character of a 
Divine of {ſuch diſtinguiched merit, 


Lord 


We are only told in general, that he 
was greatly eſteemed for his piety 
and learning; and, indeed, that he 
was a moſt excellent man, may be 
juſtly inferred from his Writings, 
which are exceedingly valuable, and 
will preſerve his fame to late poſte- 
rity. His principal performance is, 
« An Enquiry after Happineſs,” in 
two Volumes, 8vo. which has paſſed 
through ſeveral Editions, and is juſtly 
held in high eſtimation, He alſo 
publiſhed, 1.“ Practical Chriſtianity, 
« or an Account of the Holineſs 
« which the Goſpel enjoins, with the 
„% motives to it, and the remedies it 
„ propoiecs againſt temptations.” 8vo. 
2. The Morality of the Goſpel.” 
3- * Chriſtian thoughts for every day 
« in the week,” 4. A Guide to 
„Heaven.“ 53. The Duty of Ser- 
„% yants.” 6. Several Sermons, in five 
Volumes, ſome of which were pub- 
hihed by his ſon, who was of his own 
name, and ſurvived him ; and who 
was bred at Sidney College, Cam- 
bridge, where he took his Maſter of 
Arts degree, Dr, Lucas alſo tranſ- 
lated imo Latin the Whole Duty of 
Man, which was publiſhed in 1680, 
ia Bvg. | | : 
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Lord Chamberlain, and gave him his command to the Dean to 
rint his ſermon. When it came from the preſs, the Dean ſent 
it as a preſent to Mr. Howe, as he uſually did moſt of the things 
he printed. Mr, Howe immediately peruſed it, and was not a 
little troubled to find a notion advanced in it of ſo evil a ten- 
dency as that which hath been mentioned. Whereupon he drew 
up a long letter, in which he freely expoſtulated with the Dean, 
for giving ſuch a wound to the Reformation; ſignifying to him, 
that Luther and Calvin were, happily for us, of another mind, 
The Chriſtian religion, ſaid he, both as to its precepts and pro- 
miſes, 1s already confirmed by miracles; and muſt it bo repealed 
every time a wicked Governor thinks fit to eſtabliſh a falſe reli» 
gion? Muſt no one ſtand up for the true religion, till he can 
work a miracle? He ſignified to him how much he was grieved, 
that in a ſermon again Popery, he ſhould plead the Popith cauſe 
againſt all the Reformers; and inſiſted upon it, that we had in- 
conteſtable evidence of the miracles wrought by the Apoſtles, 
and that we were bound to believe them, and hr religion to be 
eſtabliſhed by them, without any farther expectations. Mr. 
Howe carried the letter himſelf, and delivered it into the Dean's 
own hands ; and he taking a general and curſory view of it, 
ſignified his willingneſs to talk that whole matter freely over 
but ſaid, they could not be together where they were without in- 
terruption, and therefore propoſed a little journey into the coun- 
try, that they might —. with the greater freedom. They 
accordingly agreed to go and dine that day with the Lady Fal- 
conberg () at Sutton- court, and Mr. Howe read over the letter 
to the 3 and enlarged upon the contents of it, as they were 
travelling along together in his chariot. The good man at 
length, Dr. Calamy tells us, fell to weeping freely, and ſaid that 
this was the moſt unhappy thing that had of a long time befallen 
him. I ſee, ſaid he, what I have offered is not to be maintained. 
And he told Mr. Howe, that it was not his turn to preach on that 
day ; but that he who ſhould have been the preacher being ſick, 
he was ſent to by the Lord Chamberlain to ſupply his place. He 
added, that he had but little notice, and ſo confidered the general 
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(„) This Lady, who was third 
daughter of Oliver Cromwell, and 
who is ſaid to have been a woman of 
great beauty, but of greater ſpirit, 
was ſecond wife of Thomas Lord 
Viſcount Falconberg. Bilkop Burnet, 
who (tiles her a with and worthy wo- 
man, ſays, that “ ſhe was more likely 
„ to have maintained the poſt (of 
« Proteftor) than either of her bro- 
© thers; according to a ſaying that 
« went of her, That thoſe who wore 
© breeches deſerved petticoats better; 
„but if thoſe in petticoats had been 
in breeches, they would have held 


« faſter.” After the depoſuion of her 
brather Richard, ſhe exerted herſelf 
in behalf of Charles II. and is ſaid to 
have contributed much towards: the 
Reſtoration. Mr. Granger obſerves, - 
that he was informed by a perſon who 
knew her in the decline of life, that 
ſhe was known to be very charitable z 
and that ſhe frequented the eſtabliſhed 
church, Whea ſhe was in town, the 
went to St. Anne's, Soho, and when in 
the country, to Chiſwick. Vid. Bio- 
graph. Hiſt, of England, Vol, II. 
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— I received a command from the King to print the 
ermon, and then it was not in my power to alter it (). 


viniſts. In the mean time, he was not a little affected with the, 
melancholy news of the ſwift ; advances they were making in, 
England towards Pepery and Slavery, which he moſt heaxtily la- 
mented, as well as the hardſhips and ſeverities which his non- 
conforming brethren met with in particular, And not . having. 
any encouragement from the preſent ſtate, of affairs to return, 
home, he at length, in the year 1686, ſettled in the pleaſant city 


ef Utrecht, Here he took a houſe, and 7＋.— fort ſome time, 


and had the Earl of Sutherland and his Counteſs, and ſome, 
other Engliſh gentlemen, together with: his two nephews, Mr, 
George and Mr. John Hughes, boarding with him, He took his 
turn of preaching at the Engliſh church in that city, with Mr, 
Matthew Mead, Mr. Woodcock, and Mr. Croſs, who were there 
at the ſame time. They kept frequent, days of ſolemn prayer 
together, on account of the threatening ſtate of affairs in their 
own country: and Mr. Howe preached almoſt every Sunday eve- 
ning in his own family. And there being ſeveral, Kogliſh Stu- 
dents then at that Univerſity, in order to their being fitted for fu- 
ture uſefulneſs, Mr. Howe favoured ſome of them with hearing 
their orations and diſputations in private, and giving them his 
particular inſtruction and advice in the proſegution of their ſtu- 
dies, which ſome of them afterwards acknowledged to have been 
cf great advantage to them. There were alſo ſeveral other 
worthy perſons of the Engliſh nation at that time there, and in 
other parts of the United Provinces, that they might ſhelter . 
themſelves from proſecutions in their own country : ſuch as Sir 
john Thompſon, afterwards Lord Haverſham, Sir John Guile, 
Sir Patience Ward, and Mr. Papillon ; among whour there was 
a good harmony and correſpondence ; and Mr. Howe received 
much reſpect from them, as well as from the Profeſiors in that 


Univerſity (7). 4 
mong | 


() Dr. Calamy, after relating the Howe himſelf, . And though ſuch a 
above, ſays, I am the better ſatisfied .* tory as this may make, us ſenſible 
+ that there is no miſtake as'to the that the very beſt, of men have their 


4 
4 
© fubſlance of this paſſage, becauſe „ lips, yet am I far. from thinkivg it 
4 


he from whom I had it, did not a diſhonour to this great man, to be 
© traſt to kis bare memory, but com- open to conviction. Life of Mr, 
mided it to writing, preſently after „John Howe, P. 77, 78. 

+ he received the account from Mir, (F) Calamy, P. 126, 127. 
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Among others by whom he was viſi ted. while he- continued at 
Utrecht, one way Dr. Gilbert Burnet, afterwards Biſhop; of Sa- 
liſbury, who alſo preached in the Engliſh chureh there, and very 
frankly declared for occaſional; communion with thoſe of diffe- 
rent ſentiments. He and Ma. Howe converſed very freely upon a: 
variety of ſubjects: and once diſcourſing of Nenemfinmity, Dr. 
Barnet told him, he was apprehenſive that it could not ſubſiſt 
long ; but that when Mr. Baxter, and Dr. Bates (), and he, 
and a few. more, were once laid in their graves, it would ſink, and 
die, and come to nothing. Mr. Howe replied, that that muſt: be 
left, to GOD; though beat the ſame time intimated, that he had 
ditferent apprehenſious; and did not reckon it to depend upon 
perſona, but upon principle, which, when taken up on grounds ap- 
proved upon ſerious and ſincere enquiry, could not be laid aſide 
by men of conſcience. The beſt way, he ſaid, to put an end to 
Nonconformity, wouldabe by giving due liberty under the na- 
tional ſettlement, and. laying aſide needleſs cloga, that would give 
occaſion to endleſs debates., Were this once done; there would 
be no oom fog a conſciea tious Nanconformity : but that without 
it, they could expect no other than that as ſome paſſed off the 
ſtage, others would riſe up aad fill their places, who. would a: 

upon 


_ (4) WILLIAM BATES was born 
in the year, 162g, and educated at the 
Univerſity of Cambridge, He took 
the degree of. Bachelor of Arts in 
1647, and was admitted Doctor of 
Divinity in 1660. Soon after the Re- 
ſtaration, he was appointed Chaplain 
to King Charles II. He was, alſo 
Miniller of St. Dunitan's in the Weſt, 
but was ejected from thence by the 
Act of Uniformity. He: was one of 
the Commiſſiovers at the conference 
in the Savoy in 1660, for reviewing: 
the public Liturgy, and aſhiſted in 
drawing yp the exceptions againſt the 
Common Prayer. He was like wiſe 
cholen on the part of the Nancon- 
formiſt Miniſters, together with: Dr. 
Jacob and Mr. Baxter, to manage the 


fuſed ; and, according to Dr. Calamyy , 
might have been afterwards raiſed to 
any Biſhopric in the kingdom, if he 
would have couformed to the eſtab- 
liſhed Church, He refided for the 
latter part of his life at Hackney, and 
died on the rqth of July, 169 %% the. . 
ſeventy-fourth year of his age. Du- 
ring his life, he publiſhed a Collection 
of Lives of ſeveral eminent perſons 
in Latin; and fince his death his 
Works have been printed ia one Vo- 
lume, Folio. 
Dr. Calamy ſays, that Dr. Bates 
„was generally reputcd. one of the + 
beſt orators of the age; and was well 
verſed in the politer paris ot learning, 
which fo ſeaſoned his converſation, as 
to render it highly entertaining to the 


diſpute with Dr. Pearſon, afterwards 
Kithop of Cheſter, Dr. Gunning, at- 
terwards Biſhop of Ely, and Dr. 
Sparrow, alterwards Biſhop of Nor- 
Wich. 

Dr. Bates was honoured with the 


friendſhip of the Lord-Keeper Bridg- 


man, the Lord Chancellor Finch, the 
. Earl of Nottingham, and Archbiſhop 
Tillotſan. e had been offered at 
the Reſtoration: the Deanery of Co- 
ventry and Litchfield, Which he e- 


more ſenſible patt of mankind, His 


apprehenſion was quick and clear g 


and his reaſoniag faculty acute, prompt, 
and expert.“ 


« His judgment 


penetrating and ſolid, ſtable and fim. 


His memory was admirable, and ne- 


ver failed that any one could obſerve, 


nor was impaired to the laſt at the 


age of ſeventy-ſour. His language 
Was always neat and fine, but unal- 


fected.— His method in all his diſ- 


courles might be expoied to the molt - 


© - 


crizical » 
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upon the ſame principles as they had done before them; though 
he hoped with a due moderation and temper towards thofe of 
different ſentiments ( r ). | 

While Mr. Howe continued in Holland, the Prince of Orange, 
afterwards King William III. did him the honour to admit him 
ſeveral times into his preſence, and diſcourſed with him with 

reat freedom: and he ever after retained a particular reſpect 

Br him. Dr. Calamy tells us, that Mr. Howe himſelf once in- 
formed him of ſome very private converſation he had with that 
Prince, upon his ſending for him, not long before his death. 
Among other things, the King then aſked him a great many 
queſtions about his old maſter Oliver, as he called him, and 
ſeemed not alittle pleaſed with the anſwers that were returned to 
ſome of his queſtions. | 

After the Revolution, Mr. Howe 1 the duties of his 
miniſterial function in a diligent and exemplary manner, labour- 
ing much to promote the intereſts of real, practical religion; and 
endeayouring as much as he could to diffuſe a ſpirit of candour, 
charity, and mutual forbearance, among the reſt of his diſſenting 
brethren, He died on the 2d of April, 1705, (s) and was in- 
terred in St. Allhallow's church in Bread-ſtreet. 


JOHN HOWE was a man of diſtinguiſhed piety and virtue, 
of great learning and abilities, of a generous, benevolent, and 
candid ſpirit, and of polite and engaging manners. Dr. Calamy 
ſays, As to his perſon he was very tall, and exceeding graceful, 


critical cenſurer. His ſtile was ini- 
mitably polite, and yet eaſy, and his 
very voice was charming, His con- 
ave! Sree was much coveted by per- 
ſons of all qualities, and that even 
when thoſe af his character were pro- 
ſecuted with the utmoſt rigours,—He 
had a Catholic ſpirit, and was for an 
entire union of all viſible Chriſtians, 
upon moderate principles and prac- 
tices, He was not for further impoſi- 
tions than the nature of things re- 
quired; nor for having the church 
leſs free than CuRIisH had left it. And 
yet for peace and union's ſake, he 
would have yielded to any thing but 
fin, He was for free communion of 
all viſible Chriſtians, of whatſoever 
ei ſuaſion in extra-cflential matters, 
if they pleaſed.“ 
Mr. Granger ſays, that Dr. Bates 
« was a man of a good and amiable 
character; much a ſcholar, much a 


gentieman, and no leſs a Chriſtian, 


His moderation, and ſweetneſs of tem- 
per, were known to all that converſed 
with him; among whom were emi— 


He 


nent and pious men of various per- 
ſuaſions. Dr. Tillotſon's friendſhip 
for him began early; and as his merit 
was invariably the ſame, it continued 
without interruption, to the end of 
that Prelate's life, His abilities qua- 
lified him for the higheſt dignities in 
the church; and it is certain that 
great offers were made him ; but he 
could never be prevailed with to con- 
form. He is eſteemed the politeſt 
Writer of his age, among the Preſby- 
terians.“ 
{ ) Calamy, P. 128, 

s ) Among others who viſited him 
in his laſt ſickneſs, one was Richard 
Cromwell, who was now grown old, 
and had lived many years retired from 
the world, ſince the time when Mr. 
Howe was his domeſtic Chaplain. But 
hearing that he was near his end, he 
came to make him a reſpectſul viſit, 
and take his farewell of him before 
he died, There was much ſerious 
diſcourſe paſſed between them, and 
their parting was folemn and affec- 
tionate, 
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He had a very preſence, and a piercing, but pleaſant eye; 
and there was that in his looks and carriage, that diſcovered he 
had ſomething within that was uncommonly great, and tended to 
excite veneration. His intellectual accompliſhments were emi- 
nent. He was one of great abſtractedneſs of thought, a ſtrong 
reaſoner, and one that had a very penetrating judgment, which 
carried him as deep into a ſubject, as moſt men ever went that 
handled it. He had bright natural parts, and they were greatly 
1mproved by ſtudy and experience. He had an admirable way of 
thinking upon any ſabje& that offered; and many times very 
ſurprizing turns in diſcourſing upon it. His miniſterial qua- 
lifications were ſingular: he could preach off hand with as great 
exactneſs, as many others upon the cloſeſt ſtudy. He delivered 
his ſermons without notes, though he did not impoſe that method 
upon others.” 

« He had a truly preat ſoul, and at the ſame time a very cool 
and moderate ſpirit; and was an utter enemy to that ancha- 
ritable and cenſorious humour that is vifible in ſo many. He did 
not (as appears from all his Writings) look upon religion as a 
ſyſtem of opinions, or a ſet of forms, ſo much as a Divine diſci- 
pline to reform the heart and life. In leſſer matters, he could 
freely give others the liberty of their own ſentiments ; and was 
as unwilling to impoſe, as to be impoſed upon.” 

«« He ſeems to have been born into this world, to ſupport ge- 
nerous principles, a truly Catholic ſpirit, and an extenſive cha- 
rity. He was for carefully concealing or leſſening the failings 
and imperfections of others, — But whenever he found men im- 

tuous in aſſerting their own opinions, and peremptory in re- 
jecting the judgment of others, when they had taken care to ſet 
things in a due light, and add a ſuitable evidence, 'twas his way 
to anſwer with filence z not at all caring to argue with thoſe, 
who inſtead of ſoberly and modeſtly enquiring into truth, were 
always for the laſt word, for which (for his part) he was for giving 
them full leave,” 

Mr. Granger ſays, Mr. Howe was one of the moſt learned 
and polite Writers among the Diſſenters. His reading in Divi- 
nity was very extenſive: he was a good Orientaliſt, and under- 
ſtood ſeveral of the modern languages. He was an admired 
preacher, but was ſometimes too profound for ordinary capacities. 
There is an uncommon depth of thought in ſeverat of his 
Works.” 

We have alſo the teſtimony of Anthony Wood in favour of our 
Author's character, though the Oxford Antiquarian is well known 
to have been no friend to Nonconformiſts. He tell us, that Mr, 
Howe ** was a perſon of neat and polite parts, and not of tnat 
% ſour and unpleaſant converſe, as moſt of his perſuaſion were: 
* ſo moderate alſo and calm in thoſe ſmaller matters under de- 
s bate between the church and his party, that he had not fo 
* much as once intereſted himſelf in any fruitleſs quarrels of 

this 


5 
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ae this kind, but hath applied himſelf wholly to more benefieial 
% and .uſefyl. diſcourſes on practical ſubjects; in which under. 
taking he hath acquitted himſelf ſo well, that his books are 
„ much, read and commended by very many Conformiſts, who 
« generally have them in good eſteem,” | 


Among the Works of Mr. Howe, are the following: 1. A 
Treatiſe on the Bleſſedneſs of the Righteous, 8 vo. 1668. 2. A 
Treatiſe of delighting in GOD, publiſhed in 1674. 3. The Re- 
concileableneſs of GOD's Preſcience of the fins of men, with 
the wiſdom and ſincerity of his counſels and exhortations, and 
whatever other means he uſes to prevent them: written by 
af letter to the Honourable Robert Boyle. 4. A Treatiſe on 
the vanity of man as mortal. 5. Of Thoughtfulneſs for the 
morrow; with an Appendix concerning the immoderate deſire of 
ſoreknowing things to come. 6. Sundry Sermons and Diſcourſes 
on different ſubjects. 7. Several Letters, &c. inſerted. in Dr. 
Calamy's account of his Life. 
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HIS eminent Phyſician was of a reputable family, 

and born at Great Bedwin in Wiltſhire, on the 27th 

of January, 1621. He was inſtructed in grammar 

learning by Mr. Edward Sylveſter, a ſchool maiter of 
great note () in the pariſh of All-Saints, Oxford; and, in 
1636, became a member of Chrilt's-church College. He ap- 
plied himſelf to his ſtudies with ou vigour and induſtry, and 
in 1639 took the degree of Bachelor of Arts, and in 1642 that 
of Maſter. It is ſaid, that he had at this time ſome thoughts of 
chuſing Divinity for his profeſſion ; but he afterwards changed 
his mind, and applied himſelf to medical ſtudies. 

When Oxford was a Royal garriſon, Mr. Willis with other 
ſtudents bore arms for the King; but he devoted his leiſure hours 
to the ſtudy of phyſic, and took a Bachelor's degree in that fa- 
culty in 1646, when Oxford was ſurrendered to the Parliament. 
And Mr. Wood informs us, that he now ** fell to the practice of 
„ phyſic, and every Monday kept Abingdon market. S0 that 
* by his great care and induſtry he in ihort time became famous 
„in thole parts.” He ſettled in a houſe oppoſite to Merton 
College, and appropriated a room in it to Divine ſeivice ; 
where Mr. John Fell, afterwards Biſhop of Oxford, whole titer 

Vol. VI. 4. R he 


() Of whom Mr. Wood gives the 
following account. EDwArd SYI- 
© VESTER, Who was a profeſſed tutor 
in the Latin and Greek tongues for 
many years in a private houſe in 
All-Saints pariſh in Oxon, was born 
at Mansfield in Nottinghamſhire, 
and had his ſole education in Baliol- 
College, [He took the degree of 
Bachelor ot Divinity in 1642. ] He 
was the common drudge of the 
Univerſity, either to make, correct, 
or review the Latin ſermons of cer- 
tain dull Theologiſts thereof, before 
they were to be delivered at St. 
Mary's: as alſo the Greck or Latin 


in this Univerſity : among whom 
were johu Owen, Dean of Chritt- 
church, John Wilkins, Warden of 
Wadham College, Henry Wilkin- 
fon, Principal of Magdalen-hall, 
&c, who, with other {choulars of his 
that were Doctors, Bachelors f 
Divinity, Law, and Fhyſic, and 
Matters of Arts, had an annual fcalt 
together; to which their Maſter was 
always invited, and being ſec at the 
upper end of the table, he wonld 
feed their minds with learned diſ- 
courſes, and criticiſms in grammar. 
He died on the ficſt of December, 
165 3, aged lixty»leven, or more, and 
verſes of others (as dull as the was buried in the chancel of All- 
former) that were to be put in, or * Saints church in Oxon.'— Fatt; Oxa- 
before books that occafionally were nienſes, Vol. II. Col. 703. Edit, 
publiſhed, He lived to tee leveral 1692. 

of his ſcholars to be heads of houtcs 
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he had married, Mr. John Dolben, afterwards Archbiſhop of 
Vork, and ſometimes Mr. Richard Alleſtree, afterwards Provoſt 
of Eton College, adminittered the Sacraments, and read the Li- 
turgy of the Church of England, and many Royaliſts reſorted 
thither, 

In 1659, he publiſhed his treatiſe of Fermentations, of Fevers, 
end of Urines. And, in 1660, he was made Sedleian Profeſſor 
cf natural Philoſophy; and the ſame year took the degree of 
Doctor of phyſic. Being ſent for to molt of the people of Qua- 
lity about Oxtord, and even at great diſtances, he viſited the 
Lady Keyt in Warwickſhire ; and is ſuppoſed to have been going 
to her in April, 1664, when he diſcovered, and made experi- 
ments upon, the famous medicival ſpring at Alſtrop, or Aſtrop, 
near Brackley, which was once in high repute (7). The ſame 
year he publiſhed his celebrated treatiſe on the Anatomy of the 
Brain : and the plague raging this and the following year, Dr, 
Willis drew up, in 1666, ** A plain and eaſy Method for pre- 
«« ſerving thoſe that are well, from the infection of the plague, 
or any contagious diſtemper, in city, camp, country, fleet, &c, 
« and for curing ſuch as are infected with it. 

He was cne of the firſt members of the Royal Society ; and 
being now become a Phyſician of great eminence, he removed to 
weſtminſter, after the fire of London, upon an invitation from 
Archbiſhop Sheldon, and tock a houſe in St. Martin's Lane. He 
ſoon grew into the moſt extenſive practice of any Profeſſor at that 
time in the faculty; and he executed it with diſtinguiſhed ſkill, 
care, and induſtry. Yet, as he was a very pious man, he at- 
tended the duties of religion with great regularity. And as he 
roſe early in the morning, to attend Divine Service, which he 
ſcarce ever failed of frequenting betore he viſited his patients, he 
2greed with the ſchool-maſter, who taught in the veſtry- room of 
St. Martin's church, to read prayers at fix in the morning at ſum- 
mer, and at ſeven in the winter half-ycar; and at five in the 
cvenivg. And keing the ſervice at theſe times much attended, 
atter having continued to pay the ſalary during his life-time, he 
ſettled at his ceath twenty pounds a year for that purpoſe, 

Having been elected a Fellow of the College of Phyſicians in 
London, he was alſo appointed Phyſician in ordinary to King 
Charles II. who afterwards offered to confer upon him the honour 
of Knighthood. But this dignity he declined, his heart being 
more ſet on precuring a ſortune tor his family, Mr. Wood tells 

us, 


(t) Mr. Granger favs, Willis and * him by an infamous woman of that 
* Lower frit recommended ihe waters place. Upon this the Doctor de- 
© of Aſtrop, which were afterwards * clared, „that he would put @ toad 
+ deciied by Radchiie. The rcaſon © into their well,” and accordingly 
© witch I have heard aſſigned for his * cried down the waters, which ſoon 
« cecrying them, was, becauſe the Joſt their reputation.” Biogra- 
© village zattited upon his keeping a phical Hitt, of England, Vol. II. 
s datlard chad, which was laid to P. 311. 
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us, that © ſoon after his ſettling in Weſtminſter, he became ſo 
noted, and ſo infinitely reſorted to, for his practice, that never 
any Phyſician before went beyond him, cr got more money 
« yearly than he.“ And the Oxford Antiquarian farther aſſerts, 
that © the drudgery which he underwent moſtly for the ſake of 
© lucre, contributed very much to the ſhortening of his life.” 
However that be, the acquiſition of riches appears to have been 
the predominant paſſion of his conſort : for being in a confump- 
tion, and finding herſelf grow worſe, the Doctor propoſed to 
leave the town, and go with her into the country, as the likelieſt 
means to obtain the recovery of a perſon ſo dear to him as ſhe 
was; but ſhe could not be brought to conſent to it, as this would 
be putting an end to thoſe great gains which flowed in upon him 
from his buſineſs ; thus preferring, we are told, her children's 
encreaſe of fortune, even before her own life itſelf, Accordingly 
ſhe ſoon after died, in 1670, in St. Martin's Lane, and was buried 
in Weſtminſter-Abbey (2). | 

Some time before this, Dr. Willis had publiſhed at Oxford, 
© Pathologiz cerebri et nervoſi generis ſpecimen in quo agitur 
« de —2 convulſivis et ſcorbuto.“ Some Animadverſions 
being made upon this Piece by Dr. Nathaniel Highmore in 1570, 
our learned Author, in anſwer thereto, publiſhed “ Affectionum 
66 ; dicuntur hyſtericæ & hypocondraicæ pathologiz ſpaſmo. 
0 dica vindicata, contra reſponſionem epiſtolarem Nathanielis 
„ Highmore, M. D. cui acceſſerunt exercitationes medicophyſicz 
« de ſanguinis accenſione et motu muſculari.” Lond. 1670. 
4to. & Leyden, 1671, 12mo, Dr. Willis imagined hyſteric fits 
-. proceed from the brain ; Dr. Highmore, from the blood and 
ungs. 

10 1672, Dr. Willis publiſhed in 4to. * De Anima Brutorum, 
te quz hominis vitalis ac ſenſitiva eſt, exercitationes duz ; qua- 
« rum prior phyſiologica, ejus naturam, partes, potentias, et af- 
5 fectiones tradit; altera pathologica, morbos, qui ipſam et ſe- 
« dem ejus primariam, cerebrum nempe et nervoſum genus af. 
«« ficiunt, explicat, corumque Therapeias inftituit.” This was 
afterwards re-printed in 8vo. and at Amſterdam in 1674, in 
12mo. The Doctor maintains the ſouls of brutes, as being only 
vital and ſenſitive, to be conſtituted of mere matter, and to periſh 
naturally with their bodies; as he does alſo the ſenſitive Gul of 
man; aſſerting immateriality, and conſequently immortality, to 
be the prerogative of the rational ſoul. 

In 1672, Dr. Willis entered a ſecond time into the married 
ſtate, by marrying a Knight's widow, named Elizabeth Cawley ; 
but he did not long ſurvive this marriage, for putting his“ Phar- 
„ maceutice Rationalis, five Diatribe de Medicamentorum ope- 
*« rationibus in corpore humano,” to the preſs in 1673, he lived 
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not to ſee the publication of the whole Work, the ſecond part 
being publiſhed by Dr. Fell at Oxford, and licenſed the day af. 
ter the Author's death, which happened at his houſe in St, Mar- 
tin's Lane, on the 11th of November, 1675, in the fifty-fourtk 
year of his age. His death was occaſioned by a pleuriſy. He 
was buried in Weſtminſter-Abbey, in the ſame grave with his 
firit wife, He left three ſons, and five daughters. 


Dr. WILLIS was the moſt famous Engliſh Phyſician of his 
time, a man of great learning and piety, and extremely cha- 
ritable to the poor. He always devoted a part of his gains to 
benevolent purpoſes ; and we are told that in his latter years his 
cuſtom was to allot his Sunday fees, which amounted to more 
than any other day in the week, entirely for charitable uſes, He 
was exact and regular in all his hours, and his table was much re- 
ſorted to by many of the greateſt men in London, He was eſteemed 
one of the molt elegant Writers of his age, in the Latin tongue ; 
and his Works were much celebrated both abroad and at home, 
though the reputation of them is now much diminiſhed. 
Mr. Wood tells us, that though Dr. Willis © was a plain man, 
* a wan of no carriage, little diſcourſe, complaiſance, or ſociety, 
yet for his deep inſight, happy reſearches in natural and experi- 
mental Philoſophy, Anatomy, and Chymiſtry, for his wonderful 
ſacceſs and repute in his practice, the natural ſmoothneſs, pure 
elegancy, delightful unaffected neatneſs of Latin ſtile, none 
ſcarce hath equalled, much leſs outdone him, how great ſoever. 
When at any time he is mentioned by Authors, as he 1s very 
often, it is done in words expreſſing their higheſt eſteem of his 
great worth and excellency, and placed ſtill as firlt in rank 
among Phyſicians.” 
' He waz a very ſkilful and accurate Anatomiſt. Dr. Wotton 
obſerves, that Dr. Willis, in his Cerebri Auatome, was ſo very 
exact, that he traced the medullar ſubſtance of the brain thro' 
all its inſertions into the cortical, and the medulla oblongata ; 
and examined the riſes of all the nerves; and went along with 
them into every part of the body with wonderful curioſity. 
Hereby not only the brain was demonſtrably proved to be the 
fountain of ſenſe and motion, but alſo by the courſes of the 
nerves, the manner how every part of the body conſpires with 
any others to procure any one particular motion, was clearly 
ſhewn ; and thereby it was made plain, even to ſenſe, that 
wherever many parts joined at once to cauſe the ſame motion, 
that motion is cauſed by nerves that go into every one of thoſe 
parts, which are all ſtruck together. And though Vieuſſens 
and cu Verney have in many things corrected Dr. Willis's ana- 
tomy of the nerves, yet they have ſtrengthened his general by- 
otaclis, even at the time when they diſcovered his miſtakes.” 
A Datch Phyſician alſo, named Schelhammer, in a book ee 
Andy 
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auditu, printed at Leyden in 1684, took occaſion to animadvert 
upon a paſſage in Dr. Willis's book De Anima Brutorum ; and in 
ſuch a manner, as reflected not only upon his ſkill, but alſo upon 
his integrity. But Dr. Derham obſerves, that * this is a ſevere 
and unjuſt cenſure of our truly famous countryman, a man of 
* known probity ; who hath manifeſted himſelf to be as curious 
* and ſagacious an Anatomiſt, as great a Philoſopher, and as 
learned and ſkilful a Phyſician, as any of his cenſurers ; and 
© his reputation for veracity and integrity was no leſs than any 
of their's too.“ 

Dr. Willis's Works have oſten been printed ſeparately; but 
they were collected together, and printed in two Volumes, 4to. at 


Geneva, in 1676, and at Amſterdam in 1682, in one Volume, 
4t0. 


Before we conclude, we ſhall here give ſome account of a 
learned Antiquarian, nearly related to our Author.---BROWNE 
WILLIS, grandſon to Dr. Thomas Willis, was born in 1682, at 
Blandford in Dorſetſhire. He received part of his education at 
Weſtminſter-ſchool, and the adjoining Abbey very much en- 
gaged his attention. Here he firſt imbibed his love of antiqui- 
ties ; for he took greatdelight in walking and contemplating the 
ſolemvity of the building, and in reading the inſcriptions on the 
monuments. At the age of ſeventeen he loſt his father, which 
being followed in leſs 2 three months by the death of his mo- 
ther, he was ſo greatly affected by theſe misfortunes, that it 
brought on him the falling ſickneſs, with which he was afflicted 
for many years. Ia 1699, he was admitted a Gentleman Com- 
moner at Chriſt-Church College, Oxford, where he continued 
four years, and then left the Univerſity without taking any de- 
gree. In 1705, he was choſen Member of Parliament for the 
town of Buckingham. In 1715, he publiſhed the firſt Volume 
of his elaborate Work, entitled, Notitia Parliamentaria, and the 
following year he publiſhed the ſecond Volume. Some years af- 
ter, he re-printed the firſt Volume, with additions. In 1717, he 
was admitted a member of the ſociety of Antiquarians. In 
1723, the Univerſity of Oxford conferred on him the degree of 
Maſter of Arts by diploma, as a reward of his literary merit. In 
1741, he preſented that Univerſity with his fine cabinet of Eng- 
liſh coins, at that time looked upon as the moſt complete collection 
in England, and which he had been upwards of forty years ia col- 
le&ting. In 1749, the ſame Univerſity conferred on him the de- 

ree of Doctor of Laws by diploma. He died on the 5th of 
— 1760, in the ſeventy- eighth year of his age. He was 
a man of great eminence for his knowledge in Britiſh antiquuies, 
and much diſtinguiſhed by his piety, virtue, and generolity to the 
poor. During the courſe of his long life, he had viſited every 
cathedralin England and Wales, except Carliſie ; which journies 
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he uſed to call his pilgrimages. He was fincere and hearty in 
his friendſhips ; always communicative, and ever ready to aſſiſt 
ſtudious and inquiſitive perſons ; which occaſioned an acquain- 
tance and connexion between him and moſt of his learned co- 
temporaries ( W ). a 


( w ) Nd. Biograph. Britan. 
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The Life of Sir GORE IEFIRIESõ, 
Lord Chief Juſtice of the Court of 
King's Bench, and Lord High Chan- 
cellor of England. 


EORGE JEFFERIES was born at Acton, near 
Wrexham, in Denbighſhire, in Wales, where his father 
poſſeſſed a ſmall eſtate, on the produce of which he 
ſupported his family in a reputable and decent man- 

ner, His behaviour whilſt a youth ſeems not to have been very 
promiſing ; for we are told by ſeveral Writers, that his father 
uſed to ſay of him, that he believed his ſon George would die 
% in his ſhoes.” He is ſaid to have received part of his educa- 
tion at Weſtminſter-ſchool ; and afterwards applying himſelf to 
the ſtudy of the law in the Inner Temple, he was very early 
called to the bar ( x ). | 
He at firſt praQtiſed chieſly in the courts at Guildhall, where 
there was much buſineſs; which being conſidered by this per- 
* ſon (we are told) as more beneficial than that at Weſtminſter, 
© by reaſon of its frequency, and being carried on briefer, and 
* with leſs difficulty; which induced him to give his attendance, 
© as alſoat Hicks's Hall, and other inferior courts and p'aces ; 
inſomuch that he being of a bold preſence, and having natu- 
rally a fluent tongue, an audible voice, and good utterance, he 
had not pleaded often before he was very much taken notice of; 
and gained ſo much credit with the people, that they preferred 
* him before any of the younger ſort of Barriſters (y). 
The ſame Writer proceeds to inform us, that Jefferies, © thus 
* fluſhed with ſucceſs, now thought of nothing more than hew 
* he might chmb ; nor did he want an opportunity ; for the 
next ſtation we find him in, is that of Common Seajeant to the 
great and honourable city of London; and ſo much fortune 
6 — him at this time, that Alderman Jefferies, the great 
* ſmoker, having often obſerved his diſcourſe and actions, took 
* ſuch a liking to him, that being of the ſame name, though not 
4 in 


(x) Life and Death of George Lord Jefferies, late Lord Chancellor of 
England, 8vo. 1693, P. 6, 7. and Panegyric on the late Lord Jefferies, $vo. 
3701. P. 27,18. () Life and Death of George Lord Jefferies, P. 8, 
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in the leaſt any relation, he backed him with his purſe and 
* intereſt, which was not inconſiderable (x).“ 

He alſo ſtrengthened his intereſt in the city, by marrying a 
young widow, daughter of Sir Thomas Bloudworth, Alderman 
of London. But ſhe being ſoon after brought-to-bed of a ſon, 
much too early for the date of her marriage, occaſioned after- 
wards a ſmart repartee from a Lady, who was evidence in a cauſe 
in which Jefferies was Counſel. He —_ diſple:ſed with her 
replies io ſome queſtions put to her, told her, that ſhe was very 
quick in her anſwers. ** As quick as I am, Sir George, (ſaid 
0 ſhe) I was not ſo quick as your Lady.“ 

Roger North, who perſonally knew Jefferies, informs us, that 
his beginnings at the Inns of Court, and practice, were low. 
After he was called to the bar, he uſed to fit in coffee-houſes, 
and order his man to come and tell him that company attended 
him at his chamber; at which he would huff, and ſay, Ler 
them flay a little ; I auill come preſently. This made a ſhew of 
buſineſs ; of which he had need enough, being married, and 
having ſeveral children. One of the Aldermen of the city 
was of his name ; which, probably, inclined him to ſteer his 
courſe that way: where, having got acquaintance with the city 
Attornies, and drinking deſperately with them, he came into 
full buſineſs amongſt them, and was choſen Recorder of the 
city, "That let him into knowledge at Court, and he was en- 
tertained as the Duke of York's Solicitor, and was alſo of the 
King's Council ( @).” 

It muſt have been before this that an incident happened, which 
is mentioned by ſome Writers, and which is ſaid to have occa- 
fioned his being taken notice of at Court. Some perſons had 
printed a new Fſalter, and entitled it zhe King's P/alter ; which 
being complained of by the Company of Stationers as an injury 
Gone to them, the affair was referred to an hearing before the 
King and Council at Whitehall; where Jefferies being Council 
for the Company of Stationers, in the courſe of his pleading 
made uſe of this expreſſion : * They have teemed with a ſpuri- 
«« ous brat, which being clandeſtinely midwived into the world, 
«« the better to cover the impoſture, they lay it at your Majeſty's 
« door,” This, though the King, it is obſerved, might have 
taken it, for ſundry rectons, as a reſſection upon his Royal perſon, 
yet he was ſo far from reſenting it, that he only turned to one of 
the Lords who fat next him, and ſaid, * This is a bold fellow, 
« Vil warrant him.” And the Stationers had, we are told, by hrs 
good pleading, the matter declared in their favour (6). 

Mr. North informs us, that Jefferies, on his firſt appearance in 
the city, began with a moſt turbulent ſpirit againſt the Mayor and 

court 
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(2) Life, as before, P. g. ( a) Life of the Lord Keeper North, by the 
Honourablc Roger North, Eſqr. (4) Panegyric on the late Lord Jcltcrics, 
P. 20, 22. Liſe and Death of George Lord Jeffories, P. 11. 
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court of Aldermen, taking part with the Commons ; though 
this method was the dire& contrary to that which raiſed him, and 
which in his following behaviour he practiſed. For he became 
Ran high flyer for the authority of the Mayor and court of Al- 
dermen. He was of a fierce, unquiet diſpoſition ; and, being 
at firſt but low himſelf, could act only among inferiors, whom 
he inſtigated to be troubleſome ; and, like others of ambitious 
tempers, or, which is nearly the ſame, neceſſitous, he put him- 
ſelf into all companies ; for which he was qualified, by uſing 
himſelf to drink hard ; and ſo made himſelf a general ac- 
quaintance, and ſome friendſhips, in the city. And upon this 
courſe originally taken, he grounded his pretenſions to au in- 
tereſt in the citizens. Then, being acquainted with Will. 
Chiffinch, (the truſty Page of the back ſtairs) he ſtruck in and 
was made Recorder. This Mr. Chiffinch was a true Secretary 
as well as Page; for he had a lodging at the back ſtairs, which 
might have been properly termed the Spy-Office ; where the 
King ſpoke with particular perſons, about intrigues of all 
kinds: and all little informers, projectors, &c. were carried to 
Chiffinch's lodging. He was a molt impetuous drinker, and, 
in that capacity, an admirable ſpy ; for he let none part from 
him ſober, if it were poſſible to get them drunk; and his great 
artifice was puſhing idolatrous healths of his good maſter, and 
being always in hatte ; for the King is coming; which were his 
words. Nor, to make ſure work, would he ſcruple to put his 
maſter's ſalutiferous drops (which were called the King's, of the 
nature of Goddard's) into the glaſſes; and, being an Her- 
cules, well breathed at the ſport himſelf, he commonly had the 
better; and ſo fiſhed out many ſecrets, and diſcovered men's 
characters, which the King could never have obtained the know- 
ledge of by any other means. It is likely that Jefferies, being 
a pretender to main feats with the citizens, might forward him- 
ſelf, and be entertained by Will. Chiffinch, and that which at 
firſt was mere ſpying, turn to acquaintance, if not friendſhip, 
ſuch as is apt to grow up between immane drinkers ; and from 
thence might ſpring recommendations of him to the mg as 
the molt uſeful man that could be found to ſerve his Majeſty in 
London ( a ).” 
After Jcflerics was made Recorder of London, he embraced 
every opportunity of recommending himſelf to the Court, and 
was very active in promoting all its meaſures, though of the moſt 
unjuſtifiable nature. In 1680, the meaſures of Charles the Se- 
cond's Government being ſuch as alarmed all the honeft, ſenſible, 
and independent part of the nation, and no Parliament being 
now aſſembled, petitions were ſent to the King from all parts of 
the kingdom, earneſt]y inſiſting on a Seſſion of Parliament. This 
gave much offence to the Court; and there being at this time, as 
Vol. VI. 4. 8 there 
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there have been in much later times, too many perſons of mean 
and {laviſh principles, and ſuch as were diſpoſed to ſacrifice the 
public freedom, and the beſt intereſts of their country, to their 
own private advantage: men of this character, among whom 
was Sir George Jefferies, joined in framing and preſenting ad- 
dreſſes, containing expreſſions of the higheſt regard to the perſon 
of his moſt ſacred Majeſty, the moſt entire acquieſcence in his 
Royal wiſdom and goodneſs, the moſt dutiful ſubmiſſion to his 
prerogative, and the deepeſt abhborrence of thoſe who endeavoured 
to encroach on it, by preſcribing to him any time for aſſembling 
the Parliament. The ſervile behaviour of theſe 4bhorrers, as the 
addreſſers were termed, excited the contempt and indignation of 
all thoſe who were zealous for the liberty of their country; and 
the conduct of Jefferies in particular rendered him ſo obnoxious 
to the citizens of London, that when a Parliament was aſſembled 
ſoon after, they petitioned the Houſe of Commons againſt him, 
and a Committee being appointed to examine the complaint 
againſt him, they paſſed the following vote on the 13th of No- 
vember, 1689 : * Reſolyed, that this Committee is of opinion, 
* that by the evidence given to this Committee, it does appear, 
* that Sir George Jefferies, Recorder of the city of London, by 
* traducing and obſtrufting petitioning for the fitting of the 
Parliament, hath betrayed the rights of the ſubje& ;? to which 
the Houle agreed: and it was alſo ordered, that an addreſs 
fould be made to his Majeſty, to remove him from all public of- 
feces. In conſequence of this, Sir George Jefferies was removed 
irom his Recorderſhip. But as his conduct, however diſagree- 
able to the people, had been very acceptable to the Court, he was 
a few months after made Chief Juſtice of Cheſter. 
Jefferies, as a pleader, was remarkable for brow-beating wit- 
neiles, and for uncommon inſolence and ſcurrility of language; 
but he tometimes met with ſmart rebuffs ; and on ſuch occaſions, 
notwithianding his well known aſſurance, was exceedingly diſ- 
concerted, — Being once Counſel in a cauſe about the validity 
Ot aleaſe, wherein a gentleman who was a witneſs made uſe of 
ſeveral law terms, as Le and Leſſer, Mine and Afſignor, and 
his evidence being directly againit ſefferies's client, to take him 
off, and daunt him, he ſaid to him, You there with your law 
terms, of your Leſte and your Leſſor, and of your Aſſignee and 
« your Aigner, do you know what a Leſſee or a Leer is? I don't 
believe you know that, for all your formal evidence.“ To 
which the gentleman anſwered, © Yes, Sir George, but I do, and 
* I'll give you this inſtance of it; if I nod co you, I am the Nod. 
der; and if you nod to me, then you are the Nedgee :? which 
anſwer put the whole court into a laughter (5). 
When he once happened to be Counſel in a cauſe in oppoſi- 
tion to Sexjeant Maynard, that famous Lawyer having ſaid ſcme- 
thing 
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thing which Jefferies did not like, he told the Serjeant (who was 
of a very advanced age) that he was now grown ſo old that he 
had forgot the law. * *Tis true, Sir George, (replied Maynard) 
I have forgotten more law than you ever knew.” We arc 
alfo told, that a plain country fellow being a witneſs in a cauſe 
in which he was concerned, and Jefferies not liking his evidence, 
amongſt other interrogations, called out,“ You fellow in the 
« leather doublet, pray what have you for ſwearing ?” The 
man upon this, looking ſteadily on him, replied, ** Truly, Sir, if 
* you had no more for lying than I have for ſwearing, you might 
« wear a leather doublet as well as me.” It is likewiſe 
ſaid, that when he afterwards fat at a country aſſize as Judge, an 
old man with a great beard came to give evidence before him, 
and not doing it to his mind, he began to cavil with his beard, 
and, amongſt other expreſſions, told him, That if his conſcience 
„was as large as his beard, he might well ſwear any thing.” 
This ſo nettled the old man, that he immediately replied, «« My 
„Lord, if you go about to meaſure conſciences by beards, your 
& Lordſhip has none.” (c) 

Whilſt Jefferies was Recorder, he was one of the Counſel 
againſt Coleman (4), againſt whom, however, he did not exert 
himſelf much; though he treated ſome others who were proſe- 
cuted for being concerned in the Popiſh Plot very roughly. He 
was one of the Counſel againſt Lord Ruſſel, and took great pains 
to bring that famous Nobleman to the block; and for this, and 
many other pleaſing ſervices to the Court, he was, at the cloſe of 
the year 1683, raiſed to the poſt of Lord Chief Juſtice of the 
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(e) Life and Death of George 
Lord Jefferies, P. 18---20, 

(d) It is obſervable that Mr. 
Hume, in his Hiſtory of England, 
(Vol. VIII. P. 88. Edu, 8vo. 1763.) 
lays of Coleman's letters, that * the 
©« contained, as he himſelf confeſſed, 
4% much indilcretion : but unleſs fo 
“far as it is illegal to be a zealous 
% Catholic, they ſcem to contain no- 
« thing criminal, much leſs treaſon- 
« able, againit him.” But what can 
this ingemous Hiſtorian mean by fuck: 
an aſſertion ? It is certain from Cole- 
man's letters, as inſerted in his Trial, 
publiſhed by authority, that be, 
having been Secretary to the Dutcheſs 
of Vork, correſponded with Father 
La Chaiſe, Confeſſor to the French 
King, and had uſed all the arguments 
he could to induce that Monarch to 
remit money to King Charles, to en- 


able him to govern, for ſome time at 
leaſt, without Parliamentary aid ; by 
which means he would be able to 
diſſolve the Parliament; and this 
event, Coleman ſaid, would inevitably 
bring on a peace, And Coleman, in 
order to induce La Chaiſe to uſe his 
intereſt with his maſter the French 
King to afford King Charles ſome pri- 
vate pecuniary afliftance, tells him, 
that there were never ſuch hopes ot 
ſucceſs, in ſubduing the Proteſtant re- 
ligion, which he terms a peſtilent he- 
reſy, ſince the days of Queen Mary, 
as there were at that time. If ſuch 
a correſpondence as this was not cri- 
minal in a Briuſh ſubject, we can 
form no idea of criminality. To us 
it appears, that by this correſpon- 
dence alone, Coleman was, to all in- 
tents and purpoles, guilty of treaſon 
agaiuſt the State, 
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Court of King's Bench, in the room of Sir Edmund Saun- 
ders (e). 
Biſhop Burnet ſavs, * All people were apprehenſive of very 
black deſigns, when they ſaw Jefferies made Lord Chief Juſ- 
tice, who was ſcandalouſly vicious, and was drunk every day ; 
beſides a drunkenneſs of fury in his temper, that looked like 
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count is given of 


enthuſiaſm. 


He did not conſider the decencies of his poſt : 


nor did he ſo much as affect to ſeem impartial, as became a 
Judge ; but run out upon all occaſions into declamations, that 
did not become the bar, much leſs the bench. He was not 


(e) The following remarkable ac- 
Sir EDMUND 


SAUNDERS by Roger North. * His 
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character, and his beginning, were 
equally ſhange. He was at ſirſt no 
better than a poor beggar boy, it 
not a partſh toundling, without 
known parents or relations. Ile had 
found a way to live by obſcqui- 
ouſneſs (in Clement's Inn, as I re- 
mem ber) and courting the Attornies 
Clerks for ſcraps, The extraordi- 
nary 0birrvance and diligence of the 
boy, made the Society willing to do 
him good. He appeared very am- 
bitious to learn to write; and one 
of the Attornies got a board 
knocked up at a window on the 
top of a ſtair-caſc; and that was 
his deſk, where he [at and wrote af- 
ter copies of court and other hands 
the Clerks gave him. He made 
himſelf lo expert a writer, that he 
took in bulinefs, and earned ſome 
pence by hackney-writing. And 
thus, by degrees, he puſhed his fa- 
culties, and tell to forms, and, by 
books that were lent him, became 
an exquiſite entering Clerk; and, by 
the fame courſe of improvement of 
himſelf, an able Counſel, firlt in 
ſpecial pleading, then at large. 
And, after he was called to the bar, 
had practice, in the King's Bench 
Court, equal with any there, As 
to his perſon, he was very corpu- 
lent and beaſtly; a mere lump of 
morbid fleſh, He uſed to lay, Ey 
bis Trees (lunch an humorous way 
oi talking he aſtected) none could ſay 
ve roanted iſſue of his body, for he had 
nine in bis back, He was a fetid 
mals, that offended his nc:ghbour s 
at inc bar in the ſharpeſt degree, 
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learned 


Thoſe, whoſe ill fortune it was to 
ſtand near him, were Confeſſors, 
and, in ſummer-time, almoſt Mar- 
tyrs. This hateful decay of his 
tarcaſe came upon him by continual 
ſottiſnneſs; for, to ſay nothing of 
brandy, he was ſeldom without a 
pot of ale at his noſe, or near him, 
That exerciſe was all he uſed ; the 
reſt of his life was ſitting at his 
deſk, or piping at home ; and that 
home was a taylor's houſe in 
Butcher Row, called his Lodging, 
and the man's wife was his _— or 
worſe; but, by virtue of his mo- 
ney, of which he made little ac- 
count, though he got a great deal, 
he ſoon became maſter of the fa- 
mily; and, being no changeling, 
he never removed, but was true to 
his friends, and they to him, to the 
laſt hour of his life. 
So mach tor his perſon and edu- 
cation, As for his parts, none had 
them more lively than he, Wit 
and repartee, in an affected ruſti- 
city, were natural to him. He was 
ever ready, and never at a loſs; and 
none came ſo near as he to be a 
match for Serjeant Maynard, His 
great dexterity was in the att of 
ſnccial pleading, and he would lay 
ſnares that oftca caught his ſupe- 
riors, who were not aware of his 
traps. And he was ſo fond of ſuc- 
ceſs for bis clients, that, rather than 
fail, he would ſet the court hard 
with a trick; for which he met 
ſometimes with a reprimand, which 
he would wittily ward oll, fo that 
no one was much offended with 
him, But Hale could not bear his 
irregularity of life; and for that, 
and ſuſpicion of his tricks, uſed to 
« bcar 
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learned in his profeſſion : and his eloquence, though viciouſly 
* copious, yet was neither correct nor agreeable (7). One of 
the firſt ſervices in which he was employed after his promotion, 
was the trial of the celebrated Algernon Sydney ; and on this oc- 
caſion he exerted himſelf to gratify the deſires of the Court, by 
bringing that great man to the block, contrary to every principle 
of law and juſtice. 

In February, 1683, Sir Samuel Bernardiſton, Bart. was tried 
before Sir George Jefferies for the publication of ſeveral ſcanda- 
lous and malicious libels. This gentleman was well known to 
be no friend to the deſpotic meaſures of Charles the Second, and 
was therefore obnoxious to the Court; but nothing could be 
found on which to ground a proſecution againſt him, but by the 
ſcandalous practice of intercepting his private letters. Four of 
theſe, written in confidence to his 2 and containing nothing 
more than ſome free remarks on the ſtate of public affairs at that 
time, were the libels which he was proſecuted for publiſhing, by 
ſending them to the poſt- office; for that was the only method in 
which he had publiſhed them, Jefferies took abundant pains to 
cauſe this gentleman to be condemned ; and the Jury being either 
weak or wicked enough to bring him in guilty, the Chief Juſtice 
had the conſcience to fine him ten thouſand pounds, 

It being obſerved on this occaſion by Sir Samuel Bernardiſton's 
Counſel, that no evidence had been given to the jury, that the let- 
ters in queſtion were written Tally, ſcandalouſy, maiiciouſly, and 
feditiouſly, Jefferies made the following remarks in his charge to 

the 


bear hard upon him in the court. bar, with an audience of ſtudents 
But vo ill uſage from the bench was * over-againft him, putting of cafes, 
too hard for his hold of bufineſs, „and debating fo as ſuited their ca- 
being ſuch as ſcarce any could do * pacities, and encouraged their in- 
but himſelf. With all this, he had © duſtry, And fo in the Temple, he 
a goodneſs of nature and diſpolition * ſeldom moved without a parcel of 
in ſo great a degree, that he may be * youths hanging about him, and he 
deſervedly ſtiled a Philauthrope. He merry aud jelling with them. 
was a very Silenus to the boys, as, in While he fat in the Court of 
this place, I may term the ſtudents King's Bench, he gave the rule to 
of the law, to make them merry * the general ſatisfaction of the Law- 
whenever they had a mind to it. He * yers, But his courſe of life was (o 
had nothing of rigid or auſtere in „different from what it had been, his 
him, If any, near him at the bar, * buſineſs inceſſant, and, withal, crah- 
grumbled at his ſtench, he ever con- bed, and his diet and exerciſe 
verted the complaint into content „changed, that the conſtitution of his 
and laughing with the abundance of body, or head rather, could nat 
his wit. As to his ordinary ſuſtain it, and he fell into an ape» 
dealing, he was as honcſt as the * plexy and pally, which numbed his 
driven ſnow was white ; and why * parts ; and he never recovered the 
not, having no regard for money, or * ſtrength of them,”------Lite of the 
deſire to be rich? And, for good Lord Keeper North, P 223---225. 
nature and condeſcenſion, there was () Burnet's Hiſt. of his Own 
not his fellow, I have ſeen him, Times, Vol. I, P. 567, 368. Edit. 
for hours and half hours together, Folio. 1724. 

befure the court fat, ſtand at the 
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the Jury: © It has been objected (ſaid he) that inaſmuch as the 
words falſly, ſeditiouſly, maliciouſly, factiouſſyj, and the like 
words, are in the information, they would have you believe, 
That there being no evidence of any ſuch thing as Faction, 
Malice, or Sedition, or that the man did it maliciouſly, and 
adviſedly, and ſeditiouſly, (which are the words in the pre- 
miſes, as I may call them, or the preamble of the information), 
therefore they muſt be acquitted of that part, Now as to that, 
I told them then, and tell you now, gentlemen, that no man 
living can diſcover the malicious evil deſigns and intentions of 
any other man, ſo as to give evidence of them, but by their 
words and actions. No man can prove what I intend, but by 
my words and actions. Therefore, if one doth compaſs and 
imagine the death of the King, that, by our law, is High 
Treaſon ; but whether or no he be guilty of this treaſon, ſo as 
to be convicted of it by another, is not proveable, or diſcover- 
able, but by ſome words or actions, whereby the imagination 
may be manifeſted. And therefore my imagining, my com- 
paſſing, which is private in my own mind, muſt be ſubmitted 
to the judgment that reaſon and the law paſſeth upon my words 
or actions; and then the action itſelf being proved, that diſco- 
vers with what mind the thing was done. - Suppoſe any 
man, without provocation, kills another ; the words of the in- 
dictment are, That he did it maliciouſly, feloniouſly, not 
having the fear of GOD before his eyes, but being moved and 
ſeduced by the inſtigation of the Devil, Now all theſe things, 
whether he had the fear of GOD before his eyes, or not ; or 
whether he were moved by the inſtigation of the Devil, and of 
his malice fore-thought, or no; theſe cannot be known, till 
they come to be proved by the action that is done. So in caſe 
any perſon doth write libels, or publiſh any expreſſions, which 
in themſelves carry ſedition, and faction, and ill-will towards 
the Government; I cannot tell well how to expreſs it other- 
wiſe in his accuſation, than by ſuch words, that he did it ſedi- 
tiouſly, factiouſiy, and maliciouſly. And the proof of the 
thing itſelf, proves the evil mind it was dene with. If, then, 
gentlemen, you believe the defendant, Sir Samuel Bernardiſton, 
did write and publiſh theſe letters, that is proof enough of the 
words maliciouſly, ſeditiouſly, and factiouſly, laid in the in- 
formation (g). | 

We have the rather made this quotation from Jefferies's ſpeech 
on this occaſion, becauſe arguments to the ſame purpoſe, and in- 
deed nearly in the ſame words, have been ſince made uſe of in 
libel-cauſes, by men who would not be thought to imitate this 
infamous Chief Juſtice. But every man muſt ſee the fallacy of 
this kind of reaſoning. In the caſe Jefferies mentions, of com- 
paſſing and imagining the death of the King, there muſt be n 

prod 
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(g) State Trials, Vol, III. P. 320, Folio Edit, 
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proof of ſome overt- act to evidence ſuch a treaſonable deſign. In 
the caſe of murder, the proof of the act itſelf is a ſufficient evi- 
dence of guilt ; becauſe to kill any man, unleſs it be by acci · 
dent, or in ſelf-defence, is an illegal and wicked act. But the 
caſe of libels is eſſentially different. If, in a trial for a libel, no- 
thing is proved but the writing or publication, there is no gui/t of 
any kind proved, unleſs it be proved to the Jury, that the book 
or writing really is what it is ſtiled in the information or indict- 
ment ; for writing or publiſhing are, in themſelves, innocent and 
indifferent actions. Jefferies indeed ſays, “ in caſe any perſon 
« doth write libels, or publiſh any expreſſions, which in them- 
ſelves carry ſedition, and faction, and ill-will towards the Go- 
vernment, I cannot tell well how to expreſs it otherwiſe in his 
« accuſation, than by ſach words, that he did it ſeditiouſly, fac- 
& tiouſly, and maliciouſly.” And this obſervation might be al- 
lowed, if Jefferies, and thoſe who have imitated him, had left it 
to the Jury to determine, whether the writings or books in queſ- 
tion did really contain ** expreſſions, which in themſelves carry 
« ſedition, and faction, and ill-will towards the Government.” 
But neither Jefferies, nor his imitators, have ever done this. They 
have always laboured to make Juries take it for granted, on their 
mere iþ/e dixit, that the books or writinys in queſtion were ſcan- 
dalous, ſeditious, and malicious libels, or whatever elſe they have 
thought proper to ſtile them. And this practice, and theſe doc- 
trines, have been much inculcated by certain Crown Lawyers, 
and ſuch Judges as have been diſpoſed at all events to gratify the 
Court. But it is the duty of Jurymen to judge for themſelves ; 
and that they ſhould do ſo, is of the utmoſt importance to the 
Freedom of the Preſs ; on the preſervation of which all our other 
rights do moſt eſſentially depend. 

In 1684, a remarkable cauſe was tried before Lord Chief Jaſ- 
tice Jefferies, Mr. Thomas Roſewell, a Nonconformitt Mi- 
niſter, was indicted for high treaſon, being accuſed by three wo- 
men of having ſpoken treaſonable words in a ſermon at Rother- 
hith. They {wore to two or three periods, in which they agreed 
with great exactneſs. Roſewell, on the other hand, made an ex- 
ceeding good defence. He proved, that the witneſſes were lewd 
and infamous perſons, He proved, that, even during Cromwell's 
Uſurpation, he had always been loyal; that he prayed conſtantly 
for the King in his family, as well as in public; and that in his 
ſermons he often inculcated the obligations of loyalty. And as 
to the ſermon, of which he was accuſed, many witneſſes who 
heard it, and ſome who wrote it in ſhort-hand, depoſed that he 
had uſed no ſuch expreſſions as thoſe objected to him. He of- 
tered his own notes as a farther proof. The women could not 
ſhew by any circumſtance or witneſſes, that they were at his meet- 
ing. And the expreſſions, which they ſwore againſt him, were 
o groſs, that it was not credible that any man in his ſenſes 
i:ogld make uſe of them before a mixed audience. It was alſo 
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urge, that it was next to impoſſible for three women to remem. 
ber ſo long a period upon one ſingle hearing, and to remember 
it with ſo much exafineſs. But notwithſtanding the ſtrength of 
Mr. Roſewell's defence, and though the words alledged againſt 
him appeared evidently not to be treaſon, if they had been 
ſpoken, yet the Jury thought proper to bring him in guilty. In 
juſtice ro ſeſferies it ſhould be obſerved, that when Roſewell af. 
terwards offered ſeveral things to the court in arreſt of judgment, 
the Chief Juſtice was very favourable to him, and in ſome mea- 
ſure ſupported what he ſaid ; and ſoon after Mr. Roſewell ob. 
tained his pardon from the King. 

After the acceſſion of King James the Second, an inſurrection 
was raiſed- in favour of the Duke of Monmouth, who was joined 
by many zealous Proteſtants, who were greatly alarmed at the 
dangerous ſituation in which their religion and liberties were un- 
der a Popiſh Prince. But after the defeat and execution of 
Monmouth, Lord Chicf Juſtice Jefferies was ſent on the Weſtern 
circuit, to try and puniſhi thoſe who had engaged in the rebel- 
lion; and of his behaviour on this occaſion, Biſhop Burnet gives 
the following account: Jefteries (ſays the Prelate) was ſent the 
Weſtern circuit totry the priſoners. His behaviour was beyond 
any thing that was ever heard of in a civilized nation, He was 
perpetually either drunk, or in a rage, liker a fury than the zeal] 
of a Judge. He required the priſoners to plead guilty ; and in 
that caſe he gave them ſome hope of favour, if they gave him no 
trouble: otherwiſe he told them he would execute the letter of 
the law upon them in its utmoſt ſeverity. This made many 
plead guilty, who had a great defence in law. But he ſhewed no 
mercy. He ordered a great many to be hanged up immediately, 
without allowing them a minute's time to ſay their prayers. He 
hanged, in ſeveral places, about fix hundred perſons, The 
greateſt part of theſe were of the meaneſt fort, and of no diſtinc- 
tion. 1heimpictics with which he treated them, and his beha- 
viour towards ſome of the Nobility and Gentry that were well at- 
feed, but came and pleaded in favour of ſome priſoners, would 

- have amazed one, if cone by a Baſhaw in Turkey. England 
had never known any thing like it.“ 

Mr. Hume ſays, Jefferies “ ſet out with a ſavage joy, as to a 
full harveit of death and deſtruction, He began at Dorcheſter ; 
and thirty rebels being arraigned, he exhorted them, but in vain, 
to fave him, by their tree confeſſion, the trouble of trying them: 
and when twenty-nine were found guilty, he ordered them, as an 
additional puniſhment of their diſobedience, to be led to imme- 
diate execution. Mott of the other priſoners, terrified with this 
eample, pleaded guity; and no leſs than two hundred and 
ninety-two received ſentence at Dorcheſter, Of theſe eighty 
were executed. Exeter was the next tage of his cruelty : two 
tnndred and forty-three were there tried, of whom a great num- 


der were condemned and executed. He alſo opened his com- 
3 miſſion 
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miſſion at Taunton and Wells; and every where carried terror 
and aſtoniſhment along with him. The Juries were ſo ſtruck 
with his menaces, that they gave their verdicts with precipitation, 
and many innocent perſons were involved with the guilty: And 
on the whole, beſides thoſe butchered by the Military Com- 
manders, two hundred and fifty-one are computed to have fallen 
by the hand of juſtice, The whole country was ſtrewed with 
the heads and limbs of traitors. Every village almoſt beheld the 
dead carcaſe of a wretched inhabitant, And all the rigours of 
Juſtice, unabated by any appearance of clemency, were fully diſ- 
played to the people by the inhuman Jefferies ().“ 

At Wincheſter, the Lady Alicia Liſle was brought to her trial 
before Jefferies. She was the daughter of Sir White Beconſaw, 
and the widow of Lord-Commiſſioner Liſle, who was one of King 
Charles's Judges, and who had been aſſaſſinated by three Iriſh 
ruffians in Switzerland. This Lady was now proſecuted for har- 
bouring two rebels the day after the battle of Sedgmoor ; and 
Jefferies puſhed on the trial with the utmoſt partiality and vio- 
lence. In vain did the aged priſoner plead, that theſe perſons 
had been put into no proclamation, nor convicted by any ver- 
dict; that it appeared not by any ſufficient proof, that ſhe was fo 
much as acquainted with the guilt of the perſons, or had heard 
of their joining the rebellion of Monmouth : that though ſhe 
might be obnoxious on account of her family, it was well known 
that her heart was ever inclined-to the Royal cauſe ; and that the 
ſame principles which ſhe herſelf had embraced, ſhe had care- 
fully inſtilled into her ſon, and had, at that very time, ſent him 
to fight againſt thoſe rebels whom ſhe was now accuſed of har- 
bouring. Though theſe arguments did not move Jefferies, they 
had ſome influence on the Jury. Twice they ſeemed inclined to 
bring in a favourable verdict: they were as often ſent back with 
menaces and reproaches, and at length were weak enough to 
bring in a verdict againſt the mr Her trial was on the 
27th of Auguſt, 1685; and the next day Jefferies paſſed ſen- 
tence on her to be burnt alive, and at firſt ordered her to be exe- 
cuted on the afternoon of the ſame day ; but he was afterwards 
prevailed on to reſpite her for five days. In the mean time, ſhe 
petitioned King James, that the manner of her death might be 
altered from burning to beheading, and that ſhe might be reſ- 
pited for four days more. The King anſwered, © That he would 
«© not reprieve her one day; but for altering the ſentence, he 
„ would do it, if there were any precedents for it.” Aecord- 
ingly ſhe was beheaded on the 2d of September, on a ſcaffold 
erected in the market-place of the city of Wincheſter, dying 
with great piety and compoſure ( 7 ). 

Vol. VI. 4. T Befices 


(+) Hiſt, of England, Vol. VIII. this time in the caſe of Mrs. Gaunt, 
P. 226. Edit. 8vo. 176g. which deſerves to be taken notice of, 
(i) Equal cruelty was ſhewn about though ſhe was not tried before Jeffe- 
ries, 
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Beſides thoſe who were put to death for being concerned in 
Monmouth's rebellion, or under that pretence, Mr. Hume ob- 
ſerves, that ** even thoſe multitudes, who received pardon, were 
obliged to atone for their guilt by firies, which reduced them to 
beggary ; or where their former poverty made them incapable of 
poy ment, they were condemned to cruel whippmgs, or ſevere im- 
pritonments. Nor could the innocent eſcape the hands, equally 
ra pacious as cruel, of the Chief juſtice. Prideaux, a gentleman 
of Devonſhire, being thrown into priſon, and terrified with the 
fevere and arbitrary meaſures, which at that time met with no 
controul, was obliged to buy his liberty of Jefferies at the price 
of fifteen thoutand pounds; though he could never ſo much as 
learn the crime of which he was accuſed ( 4).” | 

The laſt place at which Jefferies prefided as Judge in the courſe 
of his Weſtern circuit, was the city of Briſtol ; and of his beha- 
viour there, Reger North gives us the —_— account. There 
is (ſays he) one branch of that Chief's expedition in the Weſt, 
which is his viſitation of the city of Briſtol, that hath ſome 
ſingularities, of a nature fo ſtrange, that I think them worth 
my time to rejate, There had been an uſage among the Alder- 
men and Juſtices of the city (where all perſons, even common 
ſhop keepers, more or leis, trade to the American plantations) 
to cariy over criminals, who were pardoned with condition of 
tranſportation, and to ſell them for money. This was found 
to be a good trade; but, not being content to take ſuch felons 
25 were convicted at their aſſizes and ſeſſions, which produced 
but a few, they found out a ſhorter way, which yielded a greater 
plenty of the commodity, And that was this. The Mayor and 
ſuſlices, or ſome of them, uſually met at their Tolſey (a court- 
houſe by their exchequer) about noon, which was the meeting 
ot the merchants, as at the Exchange at London ; and there 
they ſat and did Juſtice buſineſs, that was brought before them. 

When 
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Jefferies. Mr. Hume ſays, © Mrs. was at this time more than one judge 


Gauut was an Anabaptilt, noted for 
her beneficence, which ſhe extended 
to perſons of all profeſſions and per- 
ſuations, One of the rebels, knowing 
her humane charattcr, had recourſe to 
her in his diſtreſs, and was conccaled 
by her. Hearing of the proclama- 
tion, which offered an indenmity and 
rewards to ſuch as diſcovercd crimi- 
nals, he bafely betrayed his bene- 
factrels. and bore evidence againſt her, 
Ke received a pardon for his trea— 
chery ; the was burned alive for her 
charity.“ Hiſt. of Eng. Vol. VIII, 
F. 226, 227. I: appears that there 


who Was a diſgrace to the bench. 
The evidence againit Mrs. Gaunt be- 
ing hardly ſufficient at any rate to 
conviet her, there being no proof that 
ſhe knew the perſon ſhe had con- 
cealed to have been in the rebellion, 
Jones, Chief Juſtice of the Common 
Pleas, before whom ſhe was tried, in- 
famouſly endeavoured to entrap her 
by his queſtions, and to bring her to 
accuſe herſclf,------7;d, State Trials, 
Vol, III. P. 593. Folio Edit. 


(4) Hiſt, of England, Vol. VIII. 
XL” 
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When ſmall rogues, and pilferers, were taken and brought 
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« pockets (1). 


there, and, upon examination, put under the terror of heing 


' hanged, in order to which mittimus's were making, ſome of 


the diligent Officers attending, inſtructed them to pray tranſpor- 
tation, as the only way to ſave them; and, for the moſt part, 
they did ſo. Then, no more was done; but the next Alder- 
man in courſe took one and another, as their turns came, ſome- 
tunes quarrelling whoſe the laſt was, and ſent them over and 
ſold them. This trade had been driven for many years, and no 
notice taken of it. Some of the wealthier Aldermen, although 
they fat in the court and connived, as Sir Robert Cann for in- 
ſtance, never had a man; but yet they were all involved in the 
guilt, when the charge came over them, It appears not how 
this outrageous practice came to the knowledge of the Lord 
Chief Juſtice ; but, when he had hold of the end, he made 
thorough-ſtitch work with them; for he delighted in ſuch fait 
opportunities to rant, He came to the city, and told ſome, 
that “ he had brought a broom to ſweep them.” The city of 
Briftol is a proud body, and their Head, the Mayor, in the aſ- 
ſize commiſſion, is put before the Judge of affize ; though, 
perhaps, it was not ſo in this extraordinary commiſſion of Oyer 
and Terminer, But for certain, when his Lordſhip came upon 
the bench, and examined this matter, he found all the Alder- 
men and Juſtices concerned in this kidnapping trade, more or 
leſs, and the Mayor himſelf as bad as any. He thereupon 
turns to the Mayor, accoutred with his ſcarlet and furs, and 
gave him all the ill names that feolding eloquence could fup- 

ly; and fo, with rating and ſtaring, as his way was, never 
left off till he made him quit the bench, and go down to the 
criminal's poſt at the bar ; and there he pleaded for himſelf, as 
a common rogue, or thief, muſt have done: and when the 
Mayor heſitated a little, or flackened his pace, he bawled at 
him, and, ſtamping, called for his guards; tor he was General 
by Commiſſion. Thus the citizens ſaw their ſcarlet chief Ma- 
giſtrate at the bar, to their infinite terror and amazement, He 
then took ſecurity of them to anſwer informations, and ſo left 
them to ponder their caſes among themſelves. At London vir 
Robert Cann applied, by friends, to appeaſe him, and to get 
from under the proſecution, and at laſt he granted it, ſaying, 
Go thy way ; fin no more, left a worſe thing come unto thee; The 
proſecutions depended till the Revolution, which made an am- 
neſty ; and the fright only, which was no ſmall one, was all the 
puniſhment theſe juridical kidnappers underwent; and the 
gains acquired by ſo wicked a trade, reſted peacefully in their 
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{ 7) Life of the Lord Keeper North, P. 216, 217, 
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The ſeverities and cruelties which Jefferies had practiſed in his 
Weſtern circuit, and of which we have given an account, appear 
to have been very agreeable to King James. Burnet ſays, ** that 
which brought all Jefferies's exceſſes to be imputed to the King 
himſelf, and to the orders given by him, was, that the King hada 
particular account of all his proceedings writ to him every day. 
And he took pleaſure to relate them in the drawing-room to fo- 
reign Miniſters, and at his table, calling it Jefferies's Campaign ; 
ſpeaking of all he had done in a ftile, that neither became the 
Majeſty, nor the mercifulneſs, of a great Prince, Dykveld was 
at that time in England, one of the Ambaſſadors whom the States 
had ſent over to congratulate the King's coming to the Crown, 
He told me (lays the Biſhop) that the King talked ſo often of 
theſe things in his hearing, that he wondered to ſee him brealx 
out into thoſe indecencies. And upon Jefferies's coming back, 
he was created a Baron, and Peer of England: a dignity which, 
though antiently ſome Judges were raiſed to it, yet in theſe latter 
ages, as there was no example of it, ſo it was thought incon- 
ſittent with the character of a Judge (n).“ 

Jefferies being thus raiſed to the Peerage, by the title of Baron 
Jefferies, of Wem, in the county of Salop,, was alſo on the 28th 


of September, 1685, conſtituted Lord High Chancellor of Eng- 


land. But it appears, that he made no great figure in the Houſe 
of Peers. Some oppoſition being made there to the meaſures of 
the Court, Buraet informs us, that“ Jefferies began to argue in 
* his rough manner; but he was ſoon taken down ; it appear- 
« ing, that how furiouſly ſoever he raved on the bench, where he 
„played the tyrant, yet where others might ſpeak with him on 
equal terms, he was a very contemptible man: and he received 
as great a mortification, as ſuch a brutal man as he was ca- 
„ pableof ().“ 

In January, 1686, he preſided as Lord High Steward at the 
trial of Henry Lord Delamer. When an illegal court of eccleſi- 
aſtical commiſſion was cſtabliſhed, he was one of the Commiſ- 
lioners, and iu that capacity laboured to promote the uujuſtifiable 
views of King James. He allo aſſerted his Maj ſty's right to 
ſuſpend the penal laws, and was active in every other arbitrary 
13:a{ure of that miſguided Prince. His coaduct had, indeed, 
rendered him fo gencraily odious, that we are told, that when he 
went co Wales, on a vilit to his father, after he was made Chan- 
cellor, the old man was ſo much aſhamed of having ſuch a fon, 
that he would not permit him to ſee him. 

It is not worth while to make any enquiry about the religion of 
ſach a man as Jefferies; but it appears, however, that he was not 
Willing to turn Papiſt, though it would have gratified the 


King, 


(% } Burnet's High, of his Own Times, Vol. I. P. 643%. Edit, Folio, 
172 . {  ) Burnet's Hiſt. of bis Qwa Times, Vol. I. F. 665, 
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King (e). Mr. Hume ſays, © The proſtitute Jefferies himſelf, 
though he had ſacrificed henour, and juſtice, and humanity, to 
the Court; yet becauſe he refuſed alſo to give up his religion, 
was very faſt declining in favour and intereſ..” 

England was now 1n the moſt imminent danger of being over- 
whelmed with Popery and arbitrary power, when the Prince of 
— afterwards King William III. came over to ſave the na- 
tion from thoſe impending evils. And after King James had 

uitted the kingdom, Jefferies began to think himſelf in danger. 
Burnet ſays, ** Jefferies finding the King was gone, ſaw what rea- 
ſon he had to look to himſelf: and, apprehending that he was 
now expoſed to the rage of the people, whom he had provoked 
with ſo particular a brutality, he had diſguiſed himſelf to make 
his eſcape. But he fell into the hands of ſome who knew him. 
He was inſulted by them with as much ſcorn and rudeneſs as they 
could invent. And, after many hours toſſing him about, he was 
carried to the Lord Mayor, whom they charged to commit him to 
the Tower, which the Lord Lucas had then ſeized, and in it had 
declared for the Prince. The Lord Mayor was ſo ſtruck with che 
terror of this rude populace, and with the diſgrace of a man wio 
had made all people tremble before him, that he fell into fits 
upon it, of which he died ſoon after.” 

Roger North, who was cotemporary with Jefferies, and who 
perſonally knew him, has given a more particular account of the 
manner of his being diſcovered and apprehended; and as his ac- 
count is ſomewhat curious, we ſhall inſert itin his own words. He 
previouſly obſerves, that it was common tor Jeiteries co uic * ſuch 
« Billingſgate language, as ſhould not come out of the mouth of 
any man. He called it giving a lick guith the rough fide of bis 
* tongue. It was ordinary to hear him ſay, Go, you filthy, louſy, 
« knitty raſcal ; with much more of like elegance. Scarce a day 
paſſed, that he did not chide ſome one, or other, of the har, 
when he fat in the Chancery: and it was commonly a lecture 
of a quarter of an hour long, And they uſed to ſay, This is 
* your's ; my turn will be to-morrow, He ſeemed to lay w— 

3 0 


(0 ) The ſame thing is ſaid of Ce- As ſoon as the King had dane ſpcak- 
neral Kirk, (who, as well as Jefferies, ing. Ku expreaſ.d great concera that 
had rendered himſelf inſamous by hu it was not in ais power to comply 
cruclties in the Weſt of England, after wich his Majeſty's defire, becauſe te 
Monmouth's rebellion,) concerning was really pre-engaged. The King 
whom the following ſtory is related. faulted, and aſked him what he meant? 
Kick had ſerved many years at Tan- © Why, truly, (anſwered Kirk) when 
gier; and ſome time after his return © 1 was abroad, I promiſed the Em- 
to England, was preſſed by King “ peror of Morocco, that if eves I 
James II. to become a prolelyte to „ changed my religion, I would turn 
the Romiſh religion, as the mot 2c- © Mahometan---and I never did bicak 
septable means of recommending © my word in my life, and mutt beg 
Kmſcif to tavour and preferment, © leave to lay I never will,” 
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of his buſineſs to heart, nor care what he did, or left undone; 


and ſpent, in the Chancery court, what time he thought fit to 


ſpare, Many times, on days of caufes at his houſe, the com- 
pany have waited five hours in a morning, and, after eleven, 
he hath come out inflamed, and ſtaring like one diſtracted. And 
that viſage he put on when he animadverted on ſuch as he took 
offence at, which made him a terror to real offenders ; whom 


alſo he terrified, with his face and voice, as if the thunder of 


the day of Judgment broke over their heads. He loved to 
inſult, and was bold without check; but that only when his 
place was uppermoſt, One of thefe intemperances was 
tatal to him. There was a ſcrivener of Wapping brought to 
hearing for relief againſt a bummery bond; the contingency 
of loſing all being ſhewed, the bill was going to be diſmiſſed, 
But one of the plaintiff's Counſel faid that he was a ſtrange 
fellow, and ſometimes went to church, ſometimes to conven- 
ticles; and none could tell what to make of him; and 7 agb, 
thought he was a Trimmer. At that the Chancellor fired ; and 
A Trimmer ! ſaid he, I hawe heard much of that Monſter, but 
never ſaw one. Come forth, Mr. Trimmer, turn you round, anil 
let us ſee your ſhape : and, at that rate, talked ſo long that the 
poor fellow was ready to drop under him; but, at laſt, the 
bill was diſmiſſed with coſts, and he -went his way. In the 
hall, one of his friends aſked him how he came off ? Came off, 
ſaid he, I am eſcaped from the terrors of that man's face, which 1 
ac culd ſcarce undergo again 10 ſave my life; and I ſhall certainly 
have the frighiful impreſſion of it as long as I live. Afterwards, 
when the Prince of Oiange came, and all was in confuſion, this 
Lord Chancellor, being very obnoxious, diſguiſed himſelf in 
order to go beyond fea, He was in a ſeaman's garb, and drink- 
ing a pot in a eellar. This ſcrivener came into the cellar after 


ſome of his clients ; and his eye caught that face, which made 


him ſtart ; and the Chancellor, ſeeing himſelf eyed, feigned a 
cough, and turned to the wall with his petin his hand, But 
Mr. Trimmer went out, and gave notice that he was there; 
whereupon the mob flowed in, and he was in extreme hazard 
of his life; but the Lord Mayor ſaved him, and loft himſelf. 
For the Chancellor being hurried with ſuch croud and noiſe 
be fore him, and appearing ſo diſmally, not only diſguiſed, but 
diſordered ; and there having been an amity betwixt them, as 
alſo a veneration on the Lord Mayor's part, he had not ſpirits 
to ſuſtain the ſhock, but fell down in a ſwoon ; and, in noc 
many hours after, died (). 

Jefferies was ſoon after, at his own deſire, committed to the 


Tower, in order to be ſecured from the rage of the people, He 


Was 


(  ) Life of the Lord Keeper North, P. 219-«-221, 
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was conducted thither, by ſome of the city trained bands, on the 
12th of December, 1688. He died in the Tower a few months 
aſter, on the 18th of April following, and was there buried. His 
death is ſuppoſed to have been occaſioned partly by exceſſive 
drinking, and partly by the bruiſes which he received from the 
populace, 


Such was the end of GreorGet Lord Jeryrrits, Lord Chief 
Juſtice and Lord High Chancellor of England ! He was a man 
of good natural parts, though not very learned in the law: but 
he was undoubtedly one of the worſt Judges who ever diſgraced 
a bench of juſtice. And he is a ſtriking inſtance what infamous 
pom Princes will ſometimes condeſcend to employ, in the 

igheſt and moſt important offices, in order to carry on their own 
unjuſtifiable and arbitrary deſigns, The immoralities of his pri- 
vate life appear to have nearly equalled the iniquities of his pub- 
lic conduct. He was much addicted to exceſſive drinking, and 
ſpent his leiſure hours in the moſt licentious company. Mr. 
North ſays, © his friendſhip and converſation lay much among 
* the good fellows and humouriſts ; and his delights were, ac- 
cordingly, drinking, laughing, finging, kiſſing, and all the ex- 
« travagancies of the bottle.“ Sir John Rereſby informs us, that 
Jefferies had like to have died of a fit of the ſtone, which he 
brought upon himſelf by a furious debauch of wine at Mr. Al- 
derman Duncomb's; where he, the Lord-Treaſurer, and others, 
drank themſelves to ſuch a pitch of frenzy, that among friends 
it was whiſpered they had ſtripped into their ſhirts ; and that, 
© had not an accident prevented them, they had got up on a fign- 
* poſt to drink the King's health; which was the ſubje& of 
much deriſion, to ſay no worſe.” 

In a ſpeech of Henry Lord Delamer's, on the corruption of 
Judges, publiſhed in that Nobleman's Works, is the following 
paſſage. * The county for which I ſerve is Cheſhire, which is a 
county palatine, and we have two Judges peculiarly aſſigned 
us by his Majeſty: our puiſne Judge, I have nothing to ſay 
againſt him, for he is a very honeſt man for ought I know, But 
I cannot be ſilent as to our Chief Judge, and Iwill name him, 
becauſe what I have to ſay will appear more probable, His 
name is Sir George Jefferies, who I mult ſay behaved morelike 
a jack-pudding, than with that gravity that beſeems a Judge. 
He was mighty witty upon the priſoners at the bar, he was very 
full of his jokes upon people that came to give evidence, not 
ſuffering them to declare What they had to ſay in their own 
way and method, but would interrupt them, becauſe they be- 
haved themſelves with more gravity than he ; and, in truth, the 
people were ſtrangely perplexed, when they were to give in 
their evidence; but I do not inſiſt upon this, nor upon the late 
hours he kept up and down our City. It is ſaid he was every 

night 
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* might drinking till two o'clock, or beyond that time, and that 
© he went to his chamber drunk: but this I have only by com- 
© mon fame, tor I was not in his company; I bleſs GOD, I am 
© not a man of his principles or behaviour ; but in the mornings 
© he appeared with the ſymptoms of a man that over night had 


© taken a large cup.“ 


T 0 © 
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— HIS eminent Phyſician was the fon of William Sydeg- 
ham, Eſq; of Winford Eagle in Dorſetſhire, where he 
was born about the year 1624. In 1642, he became 
a Commoner of Magdalen-Hall in Oxford ; but left 

that place, when it was turned into a garriſon for King Charles I. 
He then repaired to London, where he fell accidentally into the 
company of Dr. Cox, a Phyſician of confiderable note at that 
time ; who finding Mr. Sydenham to be a perſon of more than 
ordinary parts, encouraged and put him into a method of ſtudy- 
ing phyſic, at his return to the Univerſity. After the garrifon 
was delivered up to the Parliament, he retired again to Magda- 
len-Hall, entered on the phyſic line, and was created Bachelor of 
phyſic on the 14th of April, 1648, not having before taken any 
degree in Arts, About that time ſubſcribing and ſubmitting to 
the authority of the Viſitors appointed by the Parliament, he 
was, through the intereſt of a near relation, made Fellow of All 
Soul's College, Oxford. Aﬀer he had continued ſome years 
there, in a cloſe application to the ſtudy of phyſic, he left the 
Univerſity, without taking any other degree there; and after- 
wards ſettling in Weſtminſter, and having taken the degree of 
Doctor of phyſic at Cambridge, and been admitted a Licenciate 
of the College of Phyſicians, he acquired by his uncommon ſxill 
and ſucceſs the higheſt reputation as a Phy fician, 

It has been unjuſtly infinuated by ſome Writers, that Dr. Sy- 
denham engaged in the practice of phy ſie without being much 
acquainted with the theory: and to this purpoſe Sir Richard 
Blackmore, having obſerved, that a man of good ſenſe, vivacity, 
and ſpirit, may arrive to the higheſt rank of Phyſicians, without 
the aſſiſtance of great erudition, and the knowledge of books, 
tells us, that this was the caſe of Dr. Sydenham, who became 
an able and eminent Phyſician, though he never deſigned to 
take up the profeſſion, till the civil wars were compoled ; and 
© then being a diſbanded Officer (), he entered upon it for a 

Vol, VI. 4. U maintenance, 


() It has been ſaid, that Syden- rank ke obtained whilſt in the army, 
had a commiſſion in the King's army; nor on what occaſion he retired from 
but no account is given of his mili- it.---7d, Floyd's Bibliotheca Biogre» 
tary conduct, nor ares ws id what phica, 
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maintenance ( » ), without any learning properly preparitory 
* for the undertaking of it. And to ſhew the reader what con- 
© tempt he had for the Writings in phyſic, when one day I aſked 
© him what books I ſhould read to qualify me for practice, he re- 
© plied, “ Read Don Quixote, it is a very good bock; I read it 
« ſtill:“ ſo low an opinion had this celebrated man of the learn- 
ing collected cut of the Authors, his predeceſſors. And a late 
celebrated Phyſician, (meaning Dr. John Radcliffe) whoſe 
judgment was univerſally relied upon as almoſt infallible in his 
« profefiion, uſed to ſay, as I am well informed, that when he 
died, he would leave behind him the whole myſtery of phyſic in 
half a ſheet of paper. It is true, that both theſe Doctors carried 
the matter much too far by vilifying learning, of which they 
« were no maſters, and, perhaps, for that reaſon.“ The Writer of 
Sydenham's article in the General Dictionary, quoting this paſ- 
ſage from Sir Richard Blackmore, has thought proper to qualify 
it a little with the following anecdote: * Sir Hans Sloane,” ſays 
ne, * to whom this article was read, and who was very well ac- 
« quainted with Dr. Sydenham, told me, that he never knew a 
man of brighter natural parts, than that Phyſician ; that he be- 
« lieved what is here ſaid about Don Quixote to be merely out of 
joke; and that Tully was Dr. Sydenham's favourite Author, 
he having a five buſto of him in his ſtudy.“ And accordingly 
it is obſerved elſewhere, that the advice here mentioned was 
plainly a banter ; and ſhews, what a low opinion Dr. Sydenham 
had of the then young Mr. Blackmore's genius and capacity, and 
that he thought him fitter to ſtudy Don [ than phyſic (3). 
It is certain that Blackmore was miſtaken in aſſerting, that 
Dr. Sydenham entered upon the profeſſion of phyſic, “without 
% any learning properly preparatory for the undertaking of it.” 
For Sydenham himſelf declares, chat after he had, in conſequence 
of a converſation with Dr. Cox, determined upon the practice of 
phyſic, .** he applied himiclf in earneſt to it, and ſpent ſeveral 
% years in the Univerſity before he began to practiſe in London.“ 
Nor was he ſatisfied with the opportunities of knowledge which . 
Oxtord afforded, but travelled to Montpelier, at that time the 
moſt celebrated ſchool of phyſic; ſo far was he from any con- 
tempt of academical inſtitutions, or from thinking 3t reaſonable 
to learn ph;iic from experience alone. It appears, however, 
from his Writings, that he regulated his practice more by his 
own obſervations and cuquiries, than by the method either of his 
predeceſſors or cotemporaries. 


Having 
9 


(r ) It bas been obſerved, that Sydenham could not be reduced to the 
ncceſſity of undertaking the profeſlion of phylic merely for a maintenance, 
becauſe his father was a gerrtleman poſſeſſed of a good etiate. ( s Biograph. 
Britau. Vid. alſo Grncral Dict. Folio. and New and Gen, Biog. Dict. vo. 
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Having acquired great fame as a Phyſician both at home and 
abroad, as well by the uncommon ſkill and judgment which he 
diſplayed in his practice for many years, as by various medical 
treatiſes which he publiſhed, about the year 1679 he began to be 
ſo much afflicted with the gout, as to be thereby much hindered 
in the exerciſe of his profeſſion ; he lived, however, many years 
after ; but the frequent attacks of the gout, accompanied with 
the ſtone in the kidneys, at length put a period to his life on the 
2gth of December, 1689, at his houſe in Pall-Mall. He was 
buried in the South Iſſe of St. James's church, Weſtminſter. 


Dr. SYDENHAM was not only a Phyſician of the greateſt 
eminence, but a generous, charitable, and public-ſpirited man. 
He was the firſt that introduced the cool regimen in the ſmall- 
pox ; he was alſo the firſt that uſed laudanum with ſucceſs, and 
that gave the bark after the paroxyſm in agues. Sydenham has 
frequently been called the Father of phyſic among the moderns, 
He tells us, in the Preface which ſtands before his Works, that 
the encreaſe and perfection of the medical art is to be advanced 
by theſe two means: by compoſing an Hiſtory of diſtempers, or 
a natural and exact deſcription of diſtempers, and their ſymp- 
toms ; and by deducing and eſtabliſhing a method of cure from 
thence. Thisis the way which that great delineator of the right 
road to real knowledge in all its various branches, the Lord Ba- 
con, had pointed out ; and its being more cloſely purſued by 
Sydenham than by any modern Phyſician before him, 1s what has 
2c ry him to thoſe high encomiums which have ever been 
paid him. 

Sir Richard Blankmore obſerves, and the truth of this obſer- 
vation of his has been generally admitted, that Sydenham, who 
built all his maxims and rules of practice upon repeated obſer- 
* vations on the nature and properties of diſeaſes, and the power 
* of remedies, has compiled ſo good an Hiſtory of diſtempers, 
and fo prevalent a method of cure, that he has improved and 
* advanced the healing art much more than Dr. Willis with all 
* his curious ſpeculations and fanciful hypotheſes.” 

Sydenham relates of himſelf, in his Dedication to Dr. Maple- 
toft, that ever ſince he had applied himſelf to the practice of 
phyſic, he had been of opinion, and the opinion had been every 
day more and more confirmed in him, that the medical art could 
not be learned ſo ſurely, as by uſe and experience; and that he, 
who ſhould pay the niceſt and moſt accurate attention to the 
ſymptoms of diſtempers, would infallibly ſucceed beſt in ſearch- 
ing out the true means of cure. For this reaſon, ſays he, I gave 
myſelf up entirely to this method of proceeding, perfectly ſe- 
cure and cohfident, that while I followed nature as my guide, I 
could never err, He tells him afterwards, that Mr. Locke ap- 
proved his method, which he conſidered as no ſmall ſanction to it. 

U 8 There 
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There is a Latin copy of hexameter and pentameter yerſes by 


Mr. Locke, addreſſed to Sydenham, and prefixed to his treatiſe 
upon fevers, 


The ingenious Dr. Sewell, in ſome verſes prefixed to Black- 
more's treatiſe on conſumptions, gives the following high cha- 
rafter of our celebrated Phyſician, 


* SYDEXHA, at length, a mighty — came, 
Vho founded medicine on a nobler frame. 

Who ſtudied Nature through, and Nature's laws, 
Nor blindly puzzled for the peccant cauſe. 
Father of phyſic he——immortal name 

Who leaves the Grecian but a ſecond fame: 
Sing forth, ye muſes, in ſublimer ſtrains, 

A new Hypocrates in Britain reigns ; 

With every healing plant his grave adorn, 
Saviour of many millions yet unborn : 

Forgive this tribute to the glorious dead, 

You knew the man, whom 1 have only read; 
More is his due who freed me from the rules 

Of tyrant notions, and pedantic ſchools. 

Keep him ye humbler ſons of art in view, 
Hopeleſs to teach, ambitious to purſue,” 


Sa f , 4 


Dr. Sydenham's medical treatiſes were publiſhed ſeparately, and 
at different times, in Latin (?); but in 1693 they were collected 
together, and publiſhed at London in 8vo. and afterwards re- 
printed ſeveral times at London, and alſo at Amſterdam, Leyden, 
Leipſic, and Geneva, They were tranſlated into Engliſh by 
Dr, Pechey, and publiſhed in one Volume, 8vo, under the fol- 
lowing title : Tbe whole Works of that excellent practical 
* Phylician, Dr. Thomas Sydenkam. Wherein not only the Hiſ- 
- + tory and cures of acute diſeaſes are treated of, after a new and 
accurate method; but alſo the ſhorteſt and ſafeſt way of curing 
* moſt chronical diſeaſes.” Another tranſlation of them was 
publiſhes by Dr. Swan, in 1749, in 8vo. It is remarked by 
Mr. Granger, that Dr. Sydenham's Works are more eſteemed by 
foreign Phyſicians than by the generality of the faculty in his 
own country ; and that they were much read and commended by 
the famous Boerhaave. 

Our Phyſician had an elder brother, William Sydenham, who 
was ſome time Gentleman-Commoner of TR Cp - 

XIOTQ, 


(t) They were written by himſelf in Engliſh, but tranſlated into Latin 
before they were publiſhed by ſome of his friends, particularly Dr. Maple- 


toft and Mr Gilbert Havers,---7id. Ward's Lives of the Greſham Profeſſors, 
F. 275. 
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Oxford, and entering into the Parliament's army, acquitted him- 
ſelf with ſo much military ſkill and bravery, that he roſe by ſe- 
veral gradations to conſiderable poſts and dignities. In 1649, he 
was appointed Governor of the Iſle of Wight, and made Vice. 
Admiral of that Iſle and Hampſhire, In 1653 he was ſummoned 
to Parliament for Dorſetſhire, in 1654 made Commiſſioner of the 
Treaſury, and Member of the Privy Council ; and, in 1658, 
ſummoned to Parliament by the Protector Richard Cromwell. 


The Life of Anthony Aſbley Cooper, 
Earl of Shafteſbury. 


HIS eminent Stateſman was born at Winborne St, 

Giles, in the county of Dorſet, on the 22d of July, 

62 1. He was ſon to Sir John Cooper, of Rockborn 

in the county of Southampton, Bart. by Anne, daugh- 

ter and ſole heireis of Sir Anthony Aſhley, of Winborne St. 
Giles, Knight and Baronet, He had the misfortune to loſe his 
father beſore he was ten years of age; and by his father's death, 
being an only child, became entitled to an eſtate of eight thou- 
ſand pounds a year. Being a youth of uncommon parts, he was 
fent to Oxſord at fifteen years of age, and became a Fellow 
Commoner of Exeter-College, under the tuition of the famous 
Dr. John Prideaux ( « ), who was then Rector of it. He is ſaid 
to have ſtudied hard there for about two years, and was generally 
conſidered as a ſingular and extraordinary genius. He removed 
from thence to Lincoln's Inn, where he applied himſelf with 
great vigour and diligence to the ſtudy of the Law ; but more 
eſpecially endeavoured to gain a thorough knowledge of the con- 


Ritution of his native country. 


(2) Of this eminent Divine, who 
was afterwards raiſed to the Biſhopric 
of Worceſler, Mr. Granger gives the 
following account, “ Journ PRIDE 
Aux, ſome time Rector of Exetcr- 
College in Oxford, and King's Pro- 
teffor ol Divimty in that Umverſty, 
was deſervedly eſteemed one of the 
mot lcarned men of that age. He 
was ſo well known abroad, that fo- 
reigners came from all parts of Eu- 
rope to be inſtructed by him. Before 
he applied himſelf to learning, he 
ſtood candidate tor the office of pariſh 
Clerk, at Ughorow in Devonſhire; 
„nd, to his great mortification, ſaw 
another choſen into that place, Such 
was his poverty, at his firſt coming to 
Oxtord, that he was employed in ſer- 
vile offices in the kitchen, at Exeter 
College, for his ſupport. But he was 


In 


ſoon taken notice of for his admirable 
parts, and eager purſuit of know- 
ledge, and admitted into that ſociety, 
In proceſs of time he became Rector 
of it, and was by Charles I. preferred 
to the Biſhopric of Worceſter. He 
has been often heard to fay, that if he 
had been elected Clerk of Ugborow, 
he ſhould never have been a Biſhop. 
He was ſo far from being aſhamed of 
his original poverty, that he kept the 
leather-breeches which he wore to 
Oxtord, as a memorial of it. He was 
reputed the beſt diſputant of his time 
in the Univerſity, and was Author of 
many learned Works, of which there 
is a catalogue in the Athenæ Oxoni- 
enſes. He died on the 2gth of July, 
1650, aged ſeventy-two.”----- Biogra- 
phical Hiſtory of England, Vol. I. 
P, 386. 
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In the nineteenth year of his age he was elected Member for 
Tewkeſbury in Glouceſterſhire, in that Parliament which met at 
Weſtminſter in April, 1640, but which was ſoon after diſſolved. 
When the civil war broke out, he ſided with the Royal party, and 
after it had continued ſome time, he formed a ſcheme for re- 
ſtoring peace to the kingdom; of which Mr. Locke has given 
us an account to the following purpoſe, Sir Anthony being at 
Oxford, when the King was there, he was brought one day to 
his Majeſty by his friend the Lord Falkland, then Secretary of 
State, and preſented to him as having ſomething to offer to his 
Majeſty worth his conſideration. At this audience he told the 
King, that he thought he could put an end to the war if his 
Majeſty pleaſed, and would aſſiſt him in it. Charles anſwered, 
that he was a very young man for ſo great an undertaking, Sir 
Anthony replied, © That, Sir, will not be the worſe 2 your 
« Affairs, provided I do the buſineſs;“ whereupon the King 
ſhewing a willingneſs to hear him, he diſcourſed to him to this 
purpoſe, The gentlemen and men of eſtates who firſt engaged 
in this war, ſeeing now after a year or two that it ſeems to be no 
nearer the end than it was at firſt, and beginning to be weary of 
it, he was very well ſatisfied, he ſaid, that they would be glad to 
be at quiet at home again, if they could be aſſured of a redreſs 
of their grievances, and have their rights and liberties ſecured to 
them. This being the preſent temper generally through all 
England, and particularly in thoſe parts where his eſtate and 
concerns lay, he told his Majeſty that if he would impower him 
to treat with the Parliament garriſons to grant them a full and 
general pardon, with an aſſurance that a general amneſty (arms 
being laid down on both fides) ſhould re-inftate all things in the 
ſame poſture they were before the war, and th-n a free Parlia- 
ment ſhould do what more remained to be done for the ſetile- 
ment of the nation. In that caſe, he ſaid, he would begin to try 
the experiment firſt in his own country, and doubted not but the 

good — he ſhould have there, would open him the gates of 
other adjoining garriſons, bringing them the news of peace and 
ſecurity in laying down their arms. Charles aſſented to this pro- 
poſal, at leaſt in appearance ; fer he furniſhed Sir Anthony with 
the powers that he required ; upon which he immediately went 
into Dorſerſhire, where he managed a treaty with the garriſons of 
Pool, Weymouth, Dorcheſter, and others; and was fo ſucceſsful 
in it, that one of them was actually put into his hands, as the 
others were to have been ſome few days after. But Prince Mau- 
rice, who commanded ſome of the King's forces, being then 
with his army in thoſe parts, no ſooner heard that the town was 
ſurrendered, but he preſently marched into it, and gave the pit. 
lage of it to his ſuldiers. This Sir Anthony ſaw with the utmoſt 
ditpleaſure, and could notforb.ar to expreſs his ceſentments to the 
Prince ; ſo that there paſſed ſome pretty hot words between them; 
but the violence was committed, and thereby his detign m—_ 
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All that he could do was, that he ſent to the other garriſons he 
was in treaty with, to ſtand upon their guard, for he could not ſe- 
cure his articles to them; and ſo this defign proved abortive, and 
died in filence ( w). Indeed, it cannot reaſonably be ſuppoſed 
that the King ever entered ſeriouſly and heartily into Sir An- 
thony's ſcheme, notwithſtanding the powers which he apparently 
gave him; for redreſſing the national grievances, and giving any 
proper ſecurity to the people for the preſervation of their liber- 
ties, which was part of Sir Anthony's project, was utterly incom- 
patible with Charles's views, character, and conduct. 
This ſcheme of Sir Anthony Aſhley Cooper's for putting an 
end to tlie civil war being thus fruſtrated, it was not long before 
his active mind had framed another deſign to the ſame purpoſe. 
The firſt project of it took its riſe in a debate between him and 
Serjeant Fountain in an inn at Hungerford, where they acciden- 
tally met; and both diſliking the continuance of the war, and 
deploring the ruin it threatened, it was ſtarted between them, that 
the counties all through England ſhould arm and endeavour to 
ſuppreſs the armies on both ſides. This propoſal, which, in one 
night's debate, looked more like a wiſh than a formed deſign, he 
afterwards confidered more at leiſure, and framed and faſhioned it 
into a well-ordered and practical contrivance, and never left work- 
ing in it till he had brought many gentlemen of both fides all 
through England into the ſcheme, This was that which gave 
riſe to that third ſort of army, which of a ſudden ſtarted up in 
ſeveral parts of England, with ſo much terror to the armies both 
of King and Parliament ; and had not ſome of thoſe who had 
engaged in it, and had undertaken to riſe at the time appointed 
failed, the Clubmen (for fo they were called) had been ſtrong 
enough to carry their point, which was to make both ſides lay 
down their arms ; and, if they would not do it, to force them to 
it, to declare for a general amnefty, to have the then Parliament 
diſſolved, and to have a new one called for redreſſing the griev- 
ances and ſettling the nation. He was for ſome time in Dorſet- 
ſhire, forming and combiuing the parts of this great project, till 
at length he got it to begin to be put in execution. But thoſe 
who had been forward toenter into the deſign, not beirg reſolute 
enough to appcar and act when the time came; and the Court, who 
had learnt or juſpeRed that it had iisriſe and life from Sir Anthony, 
having ſo ſtrict an eye upon him, that he could not maintain cor- 
reſpondence with diſtant counties, and animate the ſeveral parts 
as it was neceſſary, before it was his time to ſtir, he received a 
more than ordinary civil letter from the King to come to him at 
Oxford. But he wanted not friends there to inform him of the 


danger it would be to him to appear there, and to confirm him in 
a ſuſpicion 


( wv ) Memoirs relating to the Life of Anthony, farſt Earl of Shafteſbury, 
written by Mr. Locke, aud inſerted among his polliumous Woriks, 8%. Eg. 
1706, P. 281--233, 
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a ſuſpicion which he had entertained, that no ſuch kindneſs was 
really intended him as was expreſſed in the King's letter. And, 
indeed, the Lord Goring, who lay with an army in thoſe parts, 
had orders from the Court to ſeize him; and, in order to eſfectu- 
ate this, had civilly ſent him word, that he would come ſuch a 
day and dine with him. Finding, therefore, that he could be no 
longer ſafe at home, nor in the King's quarters, he repaired to the 
Parliament's quarters, and took ſhelter in Portſmouth. In this 
manner did Sir Anthony quit the Royal party, to which he was 
now become very obnoxious. For the — ſays Mr. Locke, 
that was then high, in hopes of nothing leſs than perfect con- 
queſt, and being maſters of all, had a great averſion to moderate 
Counſels, and to thoſe of the Nobility and Gentry of their 
party, who were authors or favourers of any ſuch propoſals as 
might bring things toa compoſition. Such well-wiſhers to their 
country, though they had ſpeat much, and ventured all on the 
King's ſide, when they appeared for any other end of the war 
but dint of arms, — a total reduction of the Parliament by 
force, were counted enemies; and any contrivance carried on to 
that end was interpreted treaſon ( x). 

A perſon of Sir Anthony Aſhley Cooper's conſideration, thus 
rejected and caſt off by the King, and taking ſanctuary with the 
Parliament party, was received by them with open arms ; and 
though he came in from the other ſide, and put himſelf into 
their hands without any terms, yet there were thoſe among them 
that ſo well knew his worth, and what value they ought to put 

upon it, that he was ſoon after offered conſiderable employments 
under them, and was actually entruſted with command, without 
ſo much as ever being queſtioned concerning what he knew of 
perſons or councils on the other ſide, where they knew that his 

reat penetration and forward mind would not let him live in 
ignorance among the great men, who are ſaid to have been moſt 
of them his friends, and all his acquaintance ( y ). 

But though Sir Anthony left the Royal party, with whom he 
had lived 1n confidence, and went over to the Parliament, he 
carried thither himſelf only, ſays Mr. Locke, and nothing of 
any body's elſe : he left them, and all their concerns, actions, 
purpoſes, and counſels, perfectly behind him; and no body of 
the King's ſide could complain of him after he left them, that he 
had any memory of what he had known whea one of them. This 
forgetfulneſs, ſo becoming a gentleman and a man of honour, he 
had eſtabliſhed ſo firmly in his own mind, that his reſolution to 

erſiſt in it had like afterwards to have coſt him no little trouble, 
Mr. Denzil Holles (afterwards Lord Holles) had been one of the 
Commiſſioners employed by the Parliament in the treaty at Ux- 
bridge, where he had had ſome ſecret and ſeparate tranſactions 
with the King. This could not be kept ſo ſecret, but that is 

Vol. VI. 4. X | got 


() Memoirs, as before, P. 284-286. ()]) Locke, as before, P. 287. 
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got ſome vent, and ſome of the Parliament had intimation of it. 
Mr. Holles being afterwards attacked in Parliament by a con- 
trary party, there wanted nothing, it is ſaid, perfectly to ruin 
him, but ſome witneſs to give credit to ſuch an accuſation againſt 
him. They thought Sir Anthony would anſwer this purpoſe, 
becauſe they had no doubt but he was acquainted with the affair; 
and they made ſure that he would not fail to embrace ſuch a fair 
opportunity of ruining Mr. Holles, who had been long his ene 

upon a family quarrel, which he had carried fo far, as, by his 
influence in the Houſe, to hinder him from ſitting in the Parlia- 
ment upon a fair election for that Parliament. - Upon this pre- 
ſumption he was ſummoned to the Houle ; and being called in, 
was there aſked, whether when he was at Oxford, he knew not, or 
had not heard ſomething concerning Mr, Holles's ſecret tranſac- 
tion with the King at the treaty at Uxbridge ? To this que ſtion 
he told them he could anſwer nothing at all; for though poſſibly 
what he had to ſay would be to the clearing of Mr. Holles, yet 
he could not allow himſelf to ſay any thing in the caſe, ſince 
whatever anſwer he made, it would be a confeſſion that if he had 
known any thing to the diſadvantage of Mr. Holles, he would 
have taken that diſhoncurable way of doing him a prejudice, 
end wreak his revenge on a man that was his enemy. Thoſe 
who had brought him there, preſſed him earneſtly to declare 
what he knew, but in vain, though threats were added of ſend- 
ing him to the Tower, He perſiſting reſolutely ſilent, was or- 
dered to withdraw, and thoſe who had depended upon his diſco · 
very being diſappointed, and conſequently very much diſpleaſed, 
moved warmly for his commitment; of which he, waiting in the 


lobby, having notice, unmoved expected his doom, though ſeve- 


ral of his friends coming out, were earneſt with him to ſatisfy the 
Houſe; but he kept firm to his reſolution, and found friends. 
enough among the great men of the party that oppoſed Mr. 
Hojles, to bring him off; who very much applauded the genero- 
fity of his behaviour, and ſhewed that it deſerved the commenda- 
tion, rather than the cenſure of the Houſe; ſo that the angry 
men were aſhamed to inſiſt further on it, and therefore dropped 
the debate, 

Some days after, Mr, Holles came to his lodging, and having 
in terms of great acknowledgment and eſteem expreſſed his 
thanks for his late behaviour in the Houle with reſpect to him; 
Sir Anthony replied, that he pretended not thereby to merit any 
thing of him, or to lay an obligation on him ; that what he had 
done was not out of any conſideration of him, but what was due 
to himſ-if, and what he ſhould equally have done, had any other 
man been concerned in it; and therefore he was perfectly as 
much at liberty as before to live with him as he pleaſed, But, at 
the ſame time, he added, he was not fo iguorant of Mr. Holles's 
worth, nor knew fo little how to put a juſt value on his friend- 
Niip, as not to recelve it a8 a very great and ſenſible favour, if he 

thought 
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thought him a perſon worthy on whom to beſtow it. Mr. Holles, 
not leſs taken with his diſcourſe than with what had occaſioned it, 
gave him freſh and repeated aſſurances of his ſincere and hearty 
friendſhip ; which were received with ſuitable expreſſions. And 
thus an old quarrel, between two men of high ſpirits and great 
eſtates, neighbours in the ſame county, ended in a ſound and firm 
friendſhip, which laſted as long as they lived. Mr. Locke, after 
relating this tranſaction, obſerves, that it brought to his remem- 
brance what he had often heard Sir Anthony ſay concerning a 
man's obligation to ſilence, in regard to diſcourſe made to him, 
or in his preſence, It was this. That it was not enough to keep 
cloſe, and uncommunicated what had been committed to him with 
that caution ; but there was a general and tacit truſt in converſa- 
tion, whereby a man was obliged not to report again any thing 
that might be any way to the ipeaker's prejudice, though no in- 
timation had been given of a defire not to have it ſpoken of 
again (z). | 

In the year 1644, Sir Anthony raiſed forces in the county of 
Dorſet for the Parliament, was made Colonel of a regiment of 
horſe, and took the Covenant. He marched with his own regi- 
ment, and Colonel Jephſon's, to Wareham, then in the King's 
poſſeſſion ; and though he had not above 1500 men with him, 
yet he aſſaulted the out-works, carried one of them, and beat the 
Royaliſts into the town, which they ſurrendered on terms ; three 
hundred of the garriſon liſting themſelves to ſerve the Parlia- 
ment againſt the Iriſh rebels. While Sir Anthony was at Ware- 
ham, Sir Lewis Dives aſſembled together two thouſand men in 
Dorſetſhire, and wanted an opportunity to join the King's forces 
before Taunton. Sir Anthony, with an equal number of men, 
took the field to obſerve him, and hindered him from marching 
to the Weſt, In 1643, he was choſen Sheriff of Nortolk ; and, 
in 1646, Sheriff of the county of Wilts, having a particular or- 
dinance of Parliament to live out of the county. He diſcharged 
his office in both thoſe counties to general ſatisfaction, which was 
no eaſy matter in thoſe difficult times; and though the buſineſs 
of the held yas not ſo agreeable to his genius as that of the ca- 
binet, yet he diſplayed in his military capacity a great deal of 
courage and conduct (4). 

In 1651, Sir Anthony was one of the Committee of twenty, 
appointed to conſider of ways and means for, reforming the Law. 
They made conſiderable progreſs in this buſineſs ; but the Par- 
liament did not fit long enough to bring it to maturity. Crom- 
well put an end to their ſeſſion, and ſummoned a Convention to 
meet on the 4th of July, 165 3, in which Sir Anthony was choſen 
Member for the county of Wilts. He was alſo appointed one of 
the Protector's Council, and it is ſaid that Oliver at firſt found 
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him very complying. It is added, though there ſeems not ſuffi- 
cient authority for this, that Sir Anthony, in order to make his 
© court to Cromwell, defired one of his daughters in marriage, 
his firſt wife being dead; but Cromwell, who though he had not 
* ſo much learning, yet had as much cunning as Cooper, began 
to grow jealous of Sir Anthony's politics and ambition, and 
refuſed to take him ſo near into his boſom. This diſguſted the 
Privv-Counſellor, and he afterwards fell in with the country 
party againf the Protector's Court ().“ It is certain, that 
he oppoſed the illegal proceedings of Cromwell with great vi- 
gour ; and he was one of the principal perſons who ſigned that 
ſamous proteſiation, charging the Protector with tyranny and ar- 
bitrary Government. 

After the death of Oliver, and the depoſition of the Protector 
Richard, Sir Anthony was nominated one of the Council of 
State, and a Commiſſioner for managing the army. He was re- 
turned a Member for Dorſetſhire, in that which was called the 
Healing Parliament, which aſſembled in April, 1660; and a 
— being made to reſtore the Regal Government, he was ap- 
pointed one of the twelve Members of the Houſe of Commons, 
who were to carry their invitation to the King. It was in perform- 
ing this ſervice, that he had the misfortune to be over-turned in a 
carriage upon a Dutch road, and thereby to receive a dangerous 
wound between the ribs, which ulcerated many years after, 
and wes opened when he was Lord-Chancellor. 

Sir Anthony had, indeed, a conſiderable hand in bringing 
about the Reſtoration ; but it muſt be remembered to his ho- 
nour, that he was not for reſtoring the King without terms, but 
was deſirous that he ſhould have been obliged to fulfil the condi- 
tions of the Iſle of Wight treaty, in order to ſecure the liberties 
of the people: but this was prevented by Monk. Sir Anthony 
has, however, been juſtly cenſured, for ſitting as one of the Com- 
miſſioners to try King Charles the Firſt's Judges; which was not 
very decent or conſiſtent in a man who had been actively engaged 
in the oppoſition to that weak and tyrannical Prince. Some 
others of the great men of that age behaved in a much more 
commendable manner on this occaſion. Ludlow informs us, that 
* the Ear] of Northumberland was heard to ſay, That though 

he had no part in the death of the King, he was againſt queſ- 

tionigg thoſe who had been concerned in that affair; that the 


example might he more uſeful to poſterity, and profitable to fu- 
ture Kings, by deterring them from future exorbitancies. And 
the Lord Fairfax, on that ſubjeR, plainly ſaid, that if any per- 
* {on muſt be excepted, he knew no man that deſerved it more 
than himſelf ; who, being General of the army at that time, 

* and 
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« and . ſufficĩent to prevent the proceedings againſt 
« the King, had not thought fit to make uſe of it to that end.” 

In June, 1660, Sir Anthony was ſworn a Member of the Privy 
Council ; and on the 2oth of April, 1661, he was created Baron 
Aſhley of Winborne St. Giles, * He was ſoon after made Chan- 
-cellor and Under-Treaſurer of the Exch:quer, and afterwards 
Lord Lieutenant of the county of Dorict ; and upon the death 
of the Earl of Southampton, he was appointed one of the Lords 
Commiſſioners for executing the office of High Treaſurer. His 
abilities undoubtedly qualified him for the k1gheſt poſts ; but it 
muſt be confeſſed, that his conduct as a Minitter of State was in 
many reſpects extremely cenſurable. He had a principal ſhare 
in the proceedings of that Miniſtry which was termed the Cava/; 
a word gonſiſting of the initial letters of the names of thoſe 
which compoſed it, namely, Clifford, Aſhley, Buckingham, Ar- 
lington, and Lauderdale. 

On the 23d of April, 1672, he was created Baron Cooper of 
Pawlet, in the county of Somerſet, and Earl of Shafteſbury ; and 
on the 4th of November following, he was made Lord High 
Chancellor of England. His great knowledge in the laws and 
conſtitution of his country, together with his eminent oratorial 
talents, enabled him to make a great and diſtinguiſhed figure in 
this important poſt ; the duties of which he diſcharged with un- 
common abilities, and the utmoſt integrity, as is acknowledged 
even by thoſe who in other reſpects have ſpoken of him with 
great ſeverity. 

In November, 1673, King Charles thought proper to remove 
the Earl of Shafteſbury from the poſt of Chancellor ; and the 
following account is given of the manner of his reſignation, by 
Echard, in his Hiſtory of England. Soon after the breaking 
up of the Parliament, the Earl was ſent for, on a Sunday morn- 
ing, to Court, as was alſo Sir Heneage Finch, Attorney-General, 
to whom the Seals were promiſed. As ſoon as the Earl came, he 
retired with the King into the cloſet, while the prevailing party 
waited in triumph to ſee him return without the parſe. His 
Lordſhip being alone with the King, ſaid, “ Sir, I know you in- 
« tend to give the Seals to the Attorney-General, but I am ſure 
* your Majeſty never intended to diſmiſs me with contempt.“ 
The King, who could not do an ill-natured thing, replied, 
« God's fiſh, my Lord, I will not do it with any circumſtance 
«« that may look like an affront.” “ Then, Sir,” ſaid the Earl, 
J defire your Majeſty will permit me to carry the Seals before 
« you to chapel, and ſend for them afterwards from my houſe.” 
To which his Majeſty readily complied, and the Earl eatertained 
the King with news, and other diverting tories, till the very mi- 
nute he was to go to chapel, purpolely to amuſe the Courtiers and 
his ſucceſſor, who he believed was upon the rack for fear he 
ſhould prevail upon the King to change his mind. The King 
and the ſtill Chancellor came out of the cloſet talking together, 
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and ſmiling, and went together to chapel, which ſurprized them 
all, who could have no opportunity to inform themſelves what 
was to be expected, and ſome ran immediately to tell the Duke of 
Vork all their meaſures were broken, and the Attorney-General 
was {41d to be inconſolable. After ſermon the Earl went home 
with the Seals, and that evening the King gave them to the At- 
torney-Gcneral ?? 

After his removal from the Chancellorſhip, Lord Shafteſbury 
connected himlelf with the party in oppoſition to the Court. In 
April, 1675, a bill was brought into the Houſe of Lords, by 
which all Officers of State, and Members of both Houſes of 
Parliament, were to be obliged to take an oath, declaring, ** tha: 
« it was not lawful, upon any pretence whatſoever, to take up 
* arms againſt the King.” This bill occaſioned very warm de- 
bates : and Biſhop Burnet ſays, that“ Lord Shafteſbury diſtin- 
guiſhed himſelf more in this ſeſſion, than ever he had done before. 
He ſpoke once a whole hour, to ſhew the inconvenience of con- 
demning all reſiſtance upon any pretence whatſoever. He ſaid, it 
might be proper to lay ſuch ties upon thoſe who ſerved in the 
Militia, and in corporations, becauſe there was ſtill a ſuperior 
power in Parliament to declare the extent of the oath : but it 
might be of very ill conſequence to lay it on a Parliament; ſince 
there might be caſes, though ſo far out of view that it was hard 
to {ſuppoſe them, in which he believed no man would ſay it was 
not lawful to refſt. If a King would make us a province, or tri- 
butary to France, and ſubdue the nation by a French army, or to 
the Papal authority, muſt we be bound in that caſe tamely to ſub- 
mit? Upon which he ſaid many things that did cut to the quick. 
And yet, though his words were watched, ſo that 1t was reſolved 
to have ſent him to the Tower, if any one word had fallen from 
bim that had made him liable to ſuch a cenſure, he ſpoke both 
with ſo much boldneſs, and ſo much caution, that though he 
provoked the Court extremely, no advantage could be taken 
againſt him. The Court carried every queſtion in favour of the 
teſt, though with great oppoſition, and a proteſtation made upon 
every ſtep that was carried, So that the bill was in a fair way to 
have pailed : and very probably it would have paſſed in the Houſe 
of Commons, when vy an unlooked for emergent the ſeſſion was 
broke (c).“ 

The affair to which the Biſhop refers, was the diſagreement 
between the two Houſes in the caſe of Dr. Shirley, who had 
brought an appeal 1nto the Houſe of Lords againſt Sir John Fag, 
a Member ot the Houſe of Commons (4). The conteſt be- 
tween the two Houſes on this ſubject being carried to a great 
height, occaſioned the prorogation of the Parliament. But in 3 

courſe 


(e) Burner's Hiſt, of bis Own Times, Vol. I. P. 383, 383. (4) Vid. Par- 
liamentary Pebates, publiſhed by Torhuck in 1741. Vol, I. P. 113-168. 
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courſe of the debates on this occaſion, Lord Shafteſbury made a 


very long and very eloquent ſpeech, from which we ſhall extract 
the following remarkable paſſage: * I have often ſeen in this 
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Houſe, that the arguments with ſtrongeſt reaſon, and moſt con- 
vincing to the Lay-Lords in general, have not had the ſame 
effect upon the Biſhop's bench : but that they have unanimouſly 
gone againſt us in matters, that many of us have thought eſ- 
ſential and undoubted rights. And I conſider, that tis not 
oſſible that men of great learning, piety, and reaſon, as their 
Lordſhips are, ſhould not have the ſame care of doing right, 
and the ſame conviction of what is right upon clear reaſon of- 
fered, that other of your Lordſhips have. And, therefore, my 
Lords, I muſt neceſſarily think we differ in principles, and then 
tis very eaſy to apprehend, that what is the cleareſt ſenſe to 
men of my principle, may not at all perſuade or affect the con- 
{cience of the beſt man of a different one, I put your Lord- 
ſhips the caſe plainly as *tis now before us. My principle is, 
That the King is King by law, and by the ſame law that the poor 
man enjoys his cottage ; and ſo it becomes the concern of every 
man in England, that has but his liberty, to maintain and de- 
fend, to his utmoſt, the King in all his rights and prerogatives. 
My principle is alſo, That the Lords Houle, and the judicature 
and rights belonging to it, are an eſſential part of the Govern- 
ment, and eſtabliſhed by the ſame law : the King governing 
and adminiſtring juſtice by his Houſe of Lords, and advifing 
with both his Houſes of Parliament in all important matters, 1s 
the Government I own, am born under, and am obliged to, If 
ever there ſhould happen in future ages (which GOD forbid) a 
King governing by an army, without his Parliament, *tis a Go- 
vernment I own not, am not obliged to, nor was born under, 
According to this principle, every honeſt man that holds it 
muſt endeavour equally to preſerve the frame of the Govern- 
ment, in all the parts of it, and cannot ſatisfy his conſcience to 
give up the Lords Houſe for the ſervice of the Crown, or tg 
take away the juſt rights and privileges of the Houſe of Come 
mons to pleaſe the Lords. But there is another principle got 
into the world, my Lords, that hath not been long there ; for 
Archbiſhop Laud was the firſt author that I remember of it ; 
and I cannot find that the Jeſuits, or indeed the Popith Clergy, 
have ever owned it, but ſome of the epiſcopal Clergy of our 
Britiſh iſles; and withal, as 'tis new, ſo tis the moſt dange- 
rous, deſtructive doctrine to our Government and law, that 
ever was. Tis the firſt of the Canons publiſhed by the Con- 
vocation, in 1640, That Monarchy is of Divine Right. This 
Doctrine was then preached up, and maintained by Sibthorp, 
Manwaring, and others; and of later years by a book pub- 
liſhed by Dr. Sanderſon, Biſhop of Lincoin, under the name of 
Archbiſhop Uſher ; and how much it is ſpread amongſt our 
dignified Clergy, is very eaſily known, We all agree, that the 
9 h King 
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* King and his Government is to be obeyed for conſcience ſake ; 
and that the Divine precepts require not only here, but in all 
parts of the world, obedience to lawful Governors, But that 
family are our Kings, and this particular frame of Government 
is our lawful conſtitution, and obliges us, is owing only to the 
particular laws of our country. This Laudean doctrine was 
the root that produced the bill of Teſt laſt ſeſſion; and ſome 
very perplexed oaths, that are of the ſame nature with that, and 
yet impoſed by ſeveral Acts this Parliament. 

In a word, if this doctrine be true, our Magna Charta is of 
no uſe, our laws are but rules amongſt ourſelves during the 
King's pleaſure, Monarchy, if of Divine right, cannot be 
bounded or limited by human laws ; nay, what's more, cannot 
bind itſelf: and all our claims of right by the law, or conſti- 
tution of the Government, all the juriſdiction and privilege of 
this Houle, all the rights and privileges of the Houſe of Com- 
mons, all the properties and liberties of the people, are to give 
way not Only to the intereſt, but the will and pleaſure of the 
Crown. And the beſt and worthieſt of men, holding this prin- 
ciple, muſt vote to deliver up all we have, not only when rea- 
ſon of State, and the ſeparate intereſt of the Crown require it; 
but when the will and pleaſure of the King is known, would 
have it ſo, For that muſt be, to a man of that principle, the 
only rule and meaſure of right and juſtice, Therefore, my 
Lords, you tee how neceilary it is, that all our principles be 
known; and how fatal to us all it is, that this principle ſhould 
be ſuffercd to ſpread any farther,” 

In 1676, the Duke of Buckingham made a ſpeech, endeavour- 
ing to ſhew that the Parliament was in effect diſſolved, in conſe- 
quence of its having been prorogued for above a year; and he 
was ſeconded by the Earl of Shafteſbury, the Earl of Saliſbury, 
and the Lord Wharton ; whereupon they were all four ſent to the 
Tower, for contempt of the authority of the Parliament. Buck- 
ingham, Saliſbury, and Wharton, were ſcon after diſmiſſed on 
their ſubmiſſion 3 but Shafteſbury refuſing to make any acknow- 
ledgment, was continued in his confinement for thirteen months. 
This long impriſonment very mech impaired his health, and his 
phyſicians declared that his life was in danger; and though he 
recovered his liberty, yet he never after was of ſo ſound and 
healthy a conſticution as before his confinement, 

After Lord Shafteſbury's enlargement, he managed the oppoſi- 
tion to the Earl cf Danby's adminiſtration with great vigour and 
dexterity, And the King at length finding it neceſſary to make 
a change in his Minidty, he diſmiſſed all the Privy Council at 
once, and formed a new cne, This was declared on the 21ſt of 
April, 1679 ; and at the fame time the Earl of Shafteſbury was 
appointed Lord Preſident: but he did not hold this employment 
above fix months. He drew upon himſelf the implacable hatred 
of the Puke of York, by ſeadily promoting, if not originally 
| | inventing, 
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inventing, the project of an excluſion-bill ; and the Duke's party 
was therefore conſtantly at work againſt him, Upon the King's 
ſummoning a Parliament to meet at Oxford, on the 21ſt of 
March, 1681, he joined with ſeveral Lords in a petition to pre- 
vent its meeting there; which, however, failed of ſucceſs. He 
was preſent at that Parliament, and ftrenuouſly ſupported the ex- 
cluſion-bill: which induced the Duke of York and his party to 
do all they could to ruin him. For which purpoſe a. bill of in- 
dictment of high treaſon was preſented to the Grand Jury at the 
Old Bailey againſt the Earl; but after examining the witneſſes 
in open court, the Jury threw out the bill, and he was ſoon after 
ſet at liberty, Great rejoicings were made upon account of his 
Lordſhip's acquittal and diſcharge both in the city of London 
and in the country, and a medal was ſtruck upon the occaſion, 

Lord Shafteſbury did not, however, yet think himſelt ſafe, as 
his bittereſt enemies were now in the zenith of their power, He, 
therefore, embarked for Holland in November, 1622 ; and ar- 
riving ſafely at Amſterdam, was ſoon after viſited by the States- 
Deputies, and other perſons of quality. He hired a noble houſe, 
and was making the neceſſary preparations for living there in a 
manner ſuitable to his rank and fortune ; when the gout ſeizing 
him, (a diſorder with which he had been much aflited) and fly- 
ing upwards to his ſtomach, put a period to his lite on the 22d of 
January, 1683, in the fixty-ſecond year of his age. His body 
was embalmed, and tranſported into England. The ſhip was 
hung with mourning ; and the corpſe being landed at Poole in 
Dorſetſhire, the gentlemen of that county, without any invita- 
tion, went to meet it, and accompanied it to Wimborne St. Giles, 
his antient ſeat, where he was interred with his anceſtors, 


The Earl of SyHarTEsBURY was a man of very great abilities, 
profoundly ſkilled in the laws and conſtitution of his country, and 
one of the greateſt Stateſmen and moſt ac:ompliit.e4 Orators of 
the age in which he lived. He has been much cenfured for his 
ambition, and the mutability of his conduct; and it muſt be 
confeſſed that his behaviour when in power was, in many re- 
ſpects, very exceptionable; though it may, perhaps, be doubted, 
whether there is ſufficient toundation for the ſeverity with which 
he has been treated by ſame ingenious Writers, He 1s ſaid to 
have been too much addicted to a licentious intercourſe with the 
female ſex. We are told, that King Charles II. who would both 
take liberties, and bear them, once ſaid to the Earl at Court, in a 
vein of raillery and good humour, and in refgrence only to his 
amours, ** I believe, Shafteſbury, thou art the wickeden fellow in 
„ my dominions,” To which, with a low bow, and a very grave 
face, the Earl replied, ** May it pleaſe your Majeſty, of a Subject 
„I believe Jam: at which the merry Monarch is ſaid to have 
laughed very heartily. His Lordſhip was three times married: 
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by his ſecond Lady he had one ſon, who ſucceeded him in his 


honours and eſtate. 

Mr. Peck has publiſhed an extraordinary character, written by 
this Earl of Shafteſbury, of the Hon, William Haſtings, of the 
Woodlands, in the county of Southampton, who was ſecond ſon 
to Francis Haſtings, Earl of Huntingdon ; and which we ſhall 
here inſert, becauſe it is, as Mr. Horace Walpole obſerves, ** a 
curious and well-drawn portrait of our antient Engliſh Gen- 
* wy.” 

In the year 1638 lived Mr, HasTinGs ; by his quality 
« ſon, brother, and uncle, to the Earls of Huntingdon. He was 
« peradventure an original in our age, or rather the copy of our 
* antient Nobility in hunting, not in warlike, times, He was 
low, very ſtrong, and very active; of a reddiſh, flaxen hair. 
* His clothes always green cloth, and never all worth (when 
* new) five pounds. His houſe was perfectly of the old faſhion, 
in the midft of a large park, well ſtocked with deer. And, 
near the houſc, rabbits to ſerve his kitchen, many fiſh · ponds, 
great ſtore of wood and timber; a bowling-green in it, long, 
© but narrow, full of high ridges ; it being never levelled ſince it 
* was plowed, They uſed round ſand bowls ; and it had a 
* banquetting-houſe, like a ſtand, a large one, built in a tree. 

* He kept all manner of ſport-hounds, that ran buck, fox, 
© hare, otter and badger ; and hawks, long and ſhort. winged. 
He had all forts of nets for fiſh, He had a walk in the New 
« Foreſt ; and the manor of Chriſt's-Church : this laſt ſupplied 
« him with red deer, ſea and river fiſh. And indeed al his 
« neighbours grounds and royalties were free to him; who be- 
« ſtowed all his time on theſe ſports, but what he borrowed to 
« careſs his neighbours wives and daughters; there being not a 
« woman, in all his walks, of the degree of a yeoman's wife, or 
* onder, and under the age of forty, but 1t was extremely her 
fault, if he was not intimately acquainted with her. This 
made him very popular; always ſpeaking kindly to the huſ- 
band, brother, or father; who was, to boot, very welcome to 
his houſe, whenever he came. There he found beef, pudding, 
and ſmall beer, in great plenty; a houſe, not fo neatly kept as 
to ſhame him, or his duſty ſhoes ; the great hall ſtrewed with 
© marrow-bones, full of hawks perches, hounds, ſpaniels, and 
« terriers ; the upper ſide of the hall, hung with the fox ſkins of 
© this and the laſt year's killing, here and there a pole-cat in- 
< — ; game-keepers and hunters poles, in great abun- 
« dance. 

Ihe parlour was a large long room, as properly furniſhed. 
On a great hearth, paved with brick, lay ſome terriers, and tue 
choiceſt hounds and ſpaniels. Seldom but two of the great 
chairs had litters of young cats in them, which were not to be 
cifturbed ; he having always three or four attending him at 

dinner, 
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© dinner, and a little white round ſtick of fourteen inches long 
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lying by his trencher, that he might defend ſuch meat as he 
had no mind to part with to them. The windows, which were 
very large, ſerved for places to lay his arrows, croſs-bows, 
ſtone-bows, and other ſuch · like accoutrements. The corners 
of the room, full of the beſt choſe hunting and hawking poles. 
An oyſter table, at the lower end ; which was of conſtant uſe, 
twice a day, all the year round. For he never failed to eat 
oyſters, before dinner and ſupper, through all ſeaſons: the 
neighbouring town of Poole ſupplied him with them. 

© 'The upper part of the room had two ſmall tables and a 
deſk, on the one ſide of which was a church-bible, and, on the 
other, the book of Martyrs. On the tables were hawks hoods, 
bells, and ſuch like; two or three old green hats, with their 
crowns thruſt in, ſo as to hold ten or a dozen eggs, which were 
of a pheaſant kind of poultry he took much care of, and fed 
hiraſelf, Tables, dice, cards, and boxes, were not wanting. 
In the hole of the deſk were ſtore of tobacco pipes, that had 
been uſed, 

* On one ſide of this end of the room was the door of a 
cloſet, wherein ſtood the ſtrong beer and the wine, which never 
came thence but in fingle glaſſes ; that being the rule of the 
houſe exactly obſerved. For he never exceeded in drink, or 
permitted it. On the other fide was the door into an old 
chapel, not uſed for devotion. The pulpit, as the ſafeſt place, 
was never wanting of a cold chine of beef, veniſon paſty, 
gammon of bacon, or great apple-pye, with thick cruſt, ex- 
tremely baked. 

His table coſt him not much, though it was good to eat at. 
His ſports ſupplied all but beef and mutton ; except Fridays, 
when he had the beſt ſalt-fiſh (as well as other fiſh) he could 
get ; and was the day his neighbours of beſt quality moſt vi- 
üted him. He never wanted a London pudding, and always 
ſung it in, with zy pert eyes therein-a, He drank a glaſs or two 
of wine at meals; very often ſyrup of gillyflowers in his ſack ; 
and had always a tun glaſs, without feet, ſtood by him, hold- 
ing a pint of ſmall beer, which he often Hirred with roſemary. 

* He was well-natured, but ſoon angry ; calling his fervants 
baſtards and cuckoldly knaves; in one of which he often ſpoke 
truth to his oven knowledge, and ſometimes in both, though of 
the ſame man. He lived to be an hundred; never loſt his eye- 
ſight, but always wrote and read without ſpectacles, and got on 
horſeback without help. Uatil paſt ſourſcore he rid to the 
death of a ſtag as well as any (e).“ There is a picture of this 


Mr. Haſtings at the ſeat of Lord Shafteſbury, at Si. Giles's, near 
Cranborne, in Dorſetſhire. 
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The Life of ROGER BOYLE, 
Lord Broghill, and Earl of Orrery. 


HIS Nobleman was the fifth ſon of Richard Boyle, 

often ſtiled the Great Earl of Corke, of whom we 

have given an account in the fourth Volume of our 

Work (7). He was born on the 25th of April, 

1621, and created Baron Eroghill, in the kingdom of Ireland, 

when he was only ſeven years old. He was educated at the Col- 

lege of Dublin ; and, about the year 1636, was, by his father, 

ſent with his elder brother, Lord Kynalmcaky, to make the tour 

of France and Italy. After his return, he married Lady Marga- 

ret Howard, daughter to the Earl of Suffolk. During the re- 

bellion, which about this time broke out in Ireland, he com- 

manded a troop of horſe in the forces raiſed by bis father, and 

on many occaſions gave the moſt unqueſtionable proofs both of 
his courage and capacity, 

After the ceſſation of arms, which was concluded on the 15th 
of September, 1643, Lord Eroghill came over into England, and 
repreſented the true character of the Iriſh Papiſts in ſuch a light 
to King Charles I. that his Majeſty, we are told, was convinced 
they never meant to keep the ceilation, and therefore ſent a com- 
miſhon to Lord Inchiquin, Preſident of Munſter, to act againſt the 


rebels. Lord Broghill employed his intereſt in that country to aſſiſt 


him in this ſervice ; and he alſo ated under the Parliamentary 
Commiſſioners againſt the rebels, till the execution of the King. 
But that event is faid to have ſo much ſhocked him, that he imme- 
diately quitted the ſervice of the Parliament; and looking upon 
the eſtate he had in Ireland as utterly loit, he embarked for Eng- 
land, and retired to Marſton, a ſeat which he had in Somerſcts 
hire, where he lived privately till the year 1649. 

In this retirement, refleing on the diiveſs of his country, and 
the perſonal injury he ſuffered whilſt his eſtate was held by the 
Iriſh rebels, he revived, under pretence of going to the Spaw for 
his health, to croſs the ſeas, and apply to King Charles II. for a 
commiſſion to raiſe forces in Ireland, in order to reſtore his Ma- 
jeſty, and recover his own eſtate. He defired the Earl of War- 
wick, wa had an intereſt in the prevailing party, to procure a 
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licence for him to go to the Spaw. He pretended to the Earl, 
that his ſole view was the recovery of his health; but, to ſome 
of his friends of the Royal party, in whom he thought he could 
confide, he diſcovered his real deſign; and, having raiſed a con- 
ſiderable ſum of money, came up to London to proſecute his 
voyage. But whilſt he was making the neceſſary preparations 
for that purpoſe, a gentleman belonging to Cromwell, who was 
then made General of all the Parliament's forces in the room of 
Sir Thomas Fairfax, came to his lodgings, to let him know that 
the General, his maſter, intended to wait upon him, if he knew 
but the hour when he would be at leiſure to receive him. Lord 
Broghill was exceedingly ſurprized at this meſſage, having never 
had the leaſt acquaintance, or exchanged a ſingle word with 
Cromwell. He, therefore, told the gentleman, that he preſumed 
he was miſtaken, and that he was not the perſon to whom the Ge- 
neral had ſent him. The gentleman readily replied, that he was 
ſent to the Lord Broghill ; and therefore, if he was that Lord, 
he was ſent to him. His Lordſhip finding there was no miſtake 
in the delivery of the meſſage, acknowledged that he was the 
Lord Broghill ; and defir:d the gentleman to preſent his humble 
duty to General Cromwell, and to let him know, that he would 
„% not give him the trouble to come to him, but that he himſelf 
would wait upon his Excellency, if he knew at what hour it 
„ would be moſt proper for him todo to; and that, in the mean 
time, he would ſtay at home, to receive his farther commands.“ 
The gentleman replied, that he would return directly, and ac- 
quaint the General with what his Lordſhip ſaid ; and accordingly 
departed for that purpoſe. 

In the mean time, Lord Broghill was under a good deal of 
concern, at what ſhould be the meaning of this meſſage ; though 
he never once ſuſpected that his deſign was diſcovered. But 
while he was muſing upon what had paſſed, and expecting the re- 
turn of the gentleman, he ſaw Cromwell himſelf, to his great 
lurprize, enter the room, When ſome mutual civilities had 
paſl-d between them, and they were left alone, Cromwell told 
him in few words, “ That the Committee of State were apprized 
of his deſign of going over, and applying to Charles Stuart 
* fora commiſſion to raiſe forces in Ireland; and that they were 
determined to make an example of him, if he himſelf had not 
* diverted them from that reſolution.” Lord Broghil! inter- 
rupted him here, and a{ſared him, that the intelligence the Com- 
mittee had received was falſe ; that he was neither in a capacity, 
nor had any inclination, to raiſe diſturbances in Ireland; and 
concluded with intreating his Excellency to have a kinder opi- 
nion of him. Cromwell, inſtead of making any reply, drew 
lome papers out of his pocket, which were the copies of ſeveral 
letters Lord Broghill had ſent to thoſe perſons in whom he moſt 
conñ ded, and put them into his hands. Upon the peruſal of 

theſe 
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theſe papers, Lord Broghill finding it was to no purpoſe to diſ- 
ſemble any longer, afked his Excellency's pardon for what he had 
faid, returned him his humble thanks for his protection againſt 
the Committee, and intreated his directions how he ought to be- 
have in ſo delicate a conjuncture. Cromwell told him, “ that 
* though till this time he had been a ſtranger to his perſon, he 
„ was not ſo to his merit and character; that he had heard how 
gallantly his Lordſhip had already behaved in the Iriſh wars; 
© and therefore ſince he was named Lord- Lieutenant of Ireland, 
and the reducing that kingdom was now become his province, 
he had obtained leave of the Committee to offer his Lordit;ip 
„ the command of a General Officer, if he would ſerve in that 
war; that he ſhould have no oaths or engagements impoſed 
a upon him, nor be obliged to draw his ſword againſt any but 
a the Iriſh rebels.“ : 

Lord Broghill was much ſurprized at fo generous and unex- 
pected an offer: he faw himſelf at liberty, by all the rules of 
tonour, to ſerve againſt the Iriſh, whoſe rebellion and barbarities 
were equally detelſed by the Royal party and the Parliament. He 
deſired the General, however, to give him ſome time to conſider 
of what had been propoſed to him. Cromwell briſkly told him, 
that * he muſt come to ſome reſolution that very inſtant ; that he 
„ himſelf was returning to the Committee, who were ſtill fitting ; 
* and if his Lordſhip rejected their offer, had determined to ſend 
© him immediately to the Tower.“ Lord Broghill, finding that 
kis liberty and life were in imminent danger, and charmed with 
the frankneſs and generoſity of Cromwell's behaviour, gave him 
bis word and honour, that he would faithfully ſerve him againſt 
ihe Iriſh rebels. Upon which Cromwell once more aſſured him, 
that the conditions he had made with him, ſhould be punctually 
obſerved; and then ordered him to repair immediately to Briſtol, 
to which place forces ſhould be ſent him, with a ſufficient number 
of mi ps to tranſport them into Ireland. He added, that he him- 
felf would ſoon follow him; and was as good as his word in 
every particular ( 

Lord Broghill, purſuant to the Lord Lieutenant'sorder, haſtened 
to Briſtol, where every thing was ſoon ſent to enable him to pats 
over into Ircland, Upon his arrival in that kingdom, ſo much 
bad he gained the affections of all who had ſerved under him be- 
fore, that they immediately repaired to him; ſo that he had ſoon 
2 troop of horſe, which conſiſted all of gentlemen, and a regi- 
i ment of fifteen hundred men well appointed. With theſe he 
0 kuvered up and down the country, till the Lord-Lieutenant him- 
0 {-if landed with an army of twelve thouſand horſe and foot, 
Ul! whom he joined at Wexford, Lord Broghill had been adviſed by 
il {ome 
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ſome of his friends to have a care of Cromwell, and not to put 
himſelf in his power, but to act at leaſt at the head of a ſeparate 
army. But his Lordſhip, conſidering how much encouragement 
it would give the rebels, ſhould they perceive any jealoafics 
amongſt thoſe who acted againſt them, reſolved to rely entirely 
upon the Lord-Lieutenant's konour ; and he found no reaſon to 
repent of his confidence (+). 

Whilſt Cromwell was employed in beſieging Clonmell, Lord 
Broghill was detached to diſperſe a body of five hundred men, 
which had aſſembled to relieve the piace; and accordingly his 
Lordſhip, with two thouſand horſe, came up with the enemy at 
Maccroom, on the 1oth of May, 1650 ; and, without waiting 
for the arrival of his foot, immediately attacked and routed them, 
making their General, the titular Biſhop of Roſs, priſoner. He 
offered this martial Prelate his life, if he would order the garri- 
ſon of Carrigdroghid caſtle to ſurrender ; which the Biſhop pro- 
miſed; but, when conducted to the place, he adviſed them to 
defend it to the laſt extremity : upon which Lord Broghill or- 
dered him to be hanged. He alſo ſent a ſummons to the caſtle to 
ſurrender, and acquainted them that if they did not do this be- 
fore the arrival ot his battering cannon, they were to expect no 
quarter, His' own army was turprized at his throwing out this 
menace, as knowing he had not one piece of heavy cannon z but 
Broghill had ordered the trunks of ſeveral large trees to be drawn 
at a diſtance by his baggage horſes ; which the beſieged per- 
ceiving, and judging from the {lowneſs of the motion that the 
guns muſt be of a vaſt ſize, immediately capitulated. After this 
he marched to the aſſiſtance of Cromwell, who was till engaged 
in the ſiege of Clonmel ; and his Lordſhip contributed not a lie- 
tle to the reduction of that place. 

Soon after this, Cromwell was ſent for by the Parliament to op- 
pole the Scots: upon which, making Ireton his deputy, and 
Commander in Chief of the forces in Ireland, and leaving Lord 
Broghill at the head of a flying camp in Munller, he embarked 
tor England. Lord Broghi!l, with his little army, took ſeveral 
places, routed the enemy in ſeveral encounters, and gave undce 
niable proofs of great conduct, and an undaunted courage, ha- 
zarding his own perſon upon ſeveral occaſions with the utmoft 
franknel(s and gallantry. His ſucceſſes and victories, joined to 
the affability of his behaviour, acquired him ſo great a repu:a- 
tion, that lreton (who ſuſpected he nad Ri'l a hankering towards 
the Royal party) is reported to have ſaid io one or two of his 
friends, We muſt take off Broghill, or he will ruin us all (z).” 

During the ficge of Limerick, in which Froghill ſerved under 
Ireton, he performed a very gallant action. He was commandee 
by Ireton to prevent the Lord Muſkerry's joining the Pop:'s Nun · 
cio, who had already got together a body of eight thouſand men. 
22 
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and determined, as ſoon as he was joined by NP, to attempt 
the relief of Limerick. Lord Broghill had but fix hundred foot 
and four hundred horſe aſſigned him for this ſervice : however, 
he marched with ſo much expedition, that he came up with Muſ- 
kerry before he was able to join the Nuncio. Muſkerry was at 
the head of one thouſand horſe and dragoons, and about two 
thouſand foot; notwithſtanding which, Lord Broghill fell reſo- 
tutely upon him. The charge was deſperate on both fides : the 
Iriſh, who were three to one, at laſt ſurrounded the Engliſh, but 
offered quarter to Lord Broghill ; who, to encourage his men, ex- 
poſed his own perſon wherever his enemies ſeemed moſt likely to 
prevail. His Lordſhip refuſing to accept of the quarter which 
was offered him, the Iriſh cried out,“ Kill the fellow in the 
*« pold-laced coat ;” which in all probability they had done, if 
a reformado Lieutenant, of his own troop, had not come in to his 
reſcue ; who, before he could bring him off, was ſhot twice him- 
ſelf, and had his horſe killed under him. The Engliſh, after the 
example of their Commander, reſolving now either to conquer or 
die, fought with ſo deſperate a courage, that they at laſt routed 
their enemies, of whom they killed ſix hundred upon the ſpot, 
and took a good number pritoners (&). 

After Cromwell had aſſumed the Protectorſnip, he ſent for 
Lord Broghill over into England, and made him one of his Privy 
<Council, and (though perhaps he truſted no man more than he 
was obliged to) is ſaid to have allowed him as great a ſhare of his 
confidence as to any man, excepting Thurloe. It is alſo ſaid, 
that he once adviſed Cromwell to reſtore Charles the Second to 
the Throne, and to ſecure himſelf, his family, and his friends, by 
marrying one of his daughters to the King. And to this pur- 
poſe Burnet gives us an account of a converſation on the ſubject 
between Cromwell and Lord Broghill, which we have already in- 
ferred in the Life of Cromwell (1). 

In 1656, the Protector wanting a man of ability to preſide in 
Scotland, pitched upon Lord Broghill. His Lordſhip, who was 
ſenſible that this great, but tickliſh poſt, might prove his ruin, 
would have declined accepting it; but Cromwell ceiling him 
that it was nece{lury for his ſervice, Broghill was obliged to ſub- 
mit. However, before he went into Scotland, he obtained a pro- 
miſe from the Protector, that he ſhoald be recalled in one year ; 
and that his Highneſs would believe no complaints that might 
be made againſt him, till he had an opportunity of vindicating 
himſelf. Cromwell, conformable to this promiſe, recalled him 
at the end of Gue year; and though, as Lord Broghill had fore- 
ſecn, the molt violent complaints had been made againſt him, 
Cromwell would credit none of them, till he had heard what his 
Lorditiip could tay for himſelf, Upon his return to London, he 


gave ſo ciear an account of his conduct in every particular, and 
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of the reaſons which induced him to act as he had done, that 
Cromwell corceived a much higher eſtecm for him than ever (.). 

Lord Brog hill continued to be much in Oliver's confidence and 
favour till his death, and he afterwards did all he could to ſerve 
his ſon Richard Cromwell, and to ſupport his authority; but 
finding his endeavours for that purpoſe ineffectual, and that the 
family of Cromwell would incvitab!y be laid aſide, he was 
henceforward very active and zgalous to reſlore the King, and for 
that purpoſe went over into Ireland, where he determined to en- 
deavour to get the whole army in Ireland to join with him in his 
deſign; to gain, if poſſible, Sir Charles Conte, who had great 
power in the North; and then to fend to Monk in Scotland. 
But whilſt he was buſied in theſe thoughts, a ſummons. came to 
him from the Parliament Commiſſioners lately arrived from, Eng- 
land, which required him to appear forthwith before them at the 
caſtle in Dublin. He acquainted his moſt intimate friends with 
this meſſage ; who all adviſed him to ſtand upon his guard, and 
not put himſelf in the power of his enemies + but as he thought 
himſelf not ſtrong enough yet to take ſuch a ſtep, he reſolved to 
obey the Commitſlioners ſummons. He, therefore, took his own 
troop with him as a guard, and ſet out for Dublin. When he 
came to the City, leaving his troop in the ſuburbs, he acquainted 
the Commiſſioners, that in obedience to their commands, he was 
come to know their farther pleaſure, The day after his arrival, 
the Commiſſioners met in council ; and Lord Broghill appearing 
before them, they told him, that it was apprehended that he had 
ſome deſign to practiſe againſt the preſent Government; and 
that therefore they had orders to contine him, unleſs he would 
give ſufficient ſecurity for his peaceable behaviour. He defhred 
to know what ſecurity they expected. They told him, that fince 
te had a great intereſt in Munſter, they only defired him to en- 
gage, on the forfeiture of his lite and eſtate, that there ſhould be 
no commotion in that province, He now, we are told, plaialy 
ſaw the ſnare that was laid for kim ; and that if he entered into 
ſuch an engagement, his enemies themſelves might 1aiſe ſome 
commotion in Munſter. He ſaw himſelf, however, in their 
power; and made no manner of doubt, but that if he refuſed to 
give them the ſecurity they demanded, they would in mediately 
clap him up in a priſon. He, therefcre, deſired ſome time to 
conſider of their propoſal 3 but was told, they could give him 
no time, and expected his immediate anfwer. Finding himſelf 
thus cloſely preſſed, he humbly deſired to be ſatisfied in one 
point, namely, If they intended to put the whole power of 
* Munſter into his hands ?-- If they did, he ſaid, he was ready 
to enter into the engagement they demanded : but if they did 
not, he muſt appeal to all the world how cruel and unreaſonable 
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it was, to expect he ſhould anſwer for the behaviour of thoſe 
people over whom he had no command.” 

The Commiſlioners found themſelves ſo mach embarraſſed 
with this queſtion, that they ordered him to withdraw ; and as 
ſoon as he had left the Council-chamber, fell into a warm de- 
bate among themſelves, and were of very different opinions how 
they ought to proceed with them. At laſt Steele, who was not 
only one of the Commiſſioners, but alſo Lord-Chancellor of Ire- 
land, declared, he was afraid that even the honeſt party in Ire- 
land would think it very hard to fee a man clapped up in pri- 
„ ſon, who had done ſuch ſignal ſervices to the Proteſtants ; but 
* that, on the other hand, he could never conſent to an increaſe 
„of the Lord Broghill's power, which the State was apprehenſive 
% might one day be employed againſt them.“ He, therefore, 

ropoſed, that things ſhould ſtand as they did at preſent ; that his 
Lordſhip ſhould be called in, ſent back to Munſter in a good hu- 
mour, and be ſuffered, at leaſt, to continue there till they re- 
ceived further inſtructions from England. This propoſal was 
agreed to by the majority of the board; and Lord Broghill, be- 
ing called in, was told in the moſt obliging manner, that“ the 
* board was ſo ſenſible of the gallant actions he had performed 
in the Iriſh wars, and had ſo high an opinion of his honour, 
that they would depend upon that alone for his peaceable be- 
« haviour.“ 

Upon his return to Munſter, Lord Broghill applied himſelf 
with great aſſiduity to form a party for the King's Reſtoration. 
The firſt perſon of conſideration whom he engaged in the deſign 
was Colonel Wilſon, Governor of Limerick, where there was a 

arriſon of 2000 men ; and having himſelf ſecured all Munſter, 

ke {ent a truſty Agent to Sir Charles Coote, and prevailed upon 
that gentleman to do in the North of Ireland, * he himſelf 
had done in the South. And Lord Broghill at length, being em- 
powered by moſt of the chief Officers in Ireland, under their 
hands, diſpatched his brother, the Lord Shannon, to the King, 
then in Flanders, with a letter quilted in the neck of his doublet, 
to acquaint his Majeſty with the meaſures he had taken, and in- 
viting him to come into his kingdom of Ireland, aſſuring him, 
that if he pleaſed to land at Corke, he ſhould be received with a 
ſufficient force to protect him againſt all his enemies. Charles 
was extremely pleaſed at the receipt of Lord Broghill's letter; 
but was prevented from making any voyage to Ireland, by re- 
cciving letters from England ſoon after, acquainting him, that in 
all probability he would very ſoon be invited thither. 

When the Reſtoration had actually taken place, Lord Orrery 
oame to England, in order to congratulate the King upon his re- 
turn ; but, inſtead of being thanked for his ſervices 1n Ireland, 
he was received with the utmoſt coolneſs, Upon enquiry, he 
learnt, that Sir Charles Coote had aſſured the King, that he was 
the firit man that flirred for him in Licland ; aud that Lord Brog- 
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| hill oppoſed his Majeſty's return, and was not at laſt brought to 
conſent to it without much difficulty. His Lordſhip recollecting 
that he had till by him a letter from Sir Charles to himſelf, in 
which were theſe Words, Remember my Lord, that you firlt 
put me on this deſign; and, I beſeech you, forſake me not in 
* that which you firſt put me upon, which was, to declare for 
King and Parliament,“ deſired his brother Shannon to put it 
into the hands of the King, who being fully convinced by it how 
ſerviceable Broghill had been to him, looked upon him with as 
gracious an eye as he could himſelf deſire or expect. And ac- 
cordingly his Lordſhip was ſoon after made Earl of Orrery, 
ſworn of the Privy Council, appointed one of the Lords Juſtices 
of Ireland, and Lord Preſident of Munſter, And his conduct, 
while at the head of affairs in that kingdom, was ſuch, as greatly 
__ to the general eſteem in which his character was before 
eld. 

Lord Orrery drew with his own hand the famous Act of Settle- 
ment, by which he fixed the property, and gave titles to their 
eſtates to a whole nation, and the moſt laſting ſecurity to the Pro- 
teſtant intereſt in Ireland. When the Duke of Ormond was de- 
clared Lord-Lieutenant of that kingdom, the Earl of Orrery 
went into Munſter ; and by virtue of his office of Preſident of 
that province, he heard and determined cauſes in a court called 
the Reſidency-Court ; and acquired ſo great a reputation in this 
judicial capacity, that he is ſaid to have been offered the Seals 
both by the King and the Duke of York, after the fall of the 
Earl of Clarendon ; but being very much afflicted with the gout, 
he declined a poſt that required conſtant attendance. During 
the firſt Dutch war, wherein France acted in confederacy with 
Holland, Lord Orrery defeated the ſcheme formed by the Duke 
de Beaufort, Admiral of France, to get poſſeſſion of the harbour 
of Kinſale ; and his Lordſhip rook advantage of the terror of 
the people, and the alarm of the Government, to get a fort 
erected under his own directions, which was named Fort Charles. 
He alſo promoted a ſcheme for enquiring into and improving the 
King's revenue in Ireland ; but his Majeſty having applied great 
ſums out of the revenue of that kingdom, which were not pro- 
perly brought to account, the enquiry was never begun. 

In the mean time, his old friend the Duke of Ormond () 
began to entertain a jealouſy of Lord Orrery, and prevailed with 
the King to direct him to lay down his preſidental court; as a 
— for which, his Majeſty, it is ſaid, made him a pre- 
ſent of 80001, However, Sir Thomas Clifford, who had been 
brought into the Miniſtry in England, being apprehenſive that 
Lord Orrery would prevent his carrying on his deſigns in Ire- 
land, in conſequence of his intereſt in Munſter, procured articles 
of impeachment of high treaſon and miſdemeanours to be _ 

Z 2 ite 
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bited againſt him in the Engliſh Houſe of Commons. On the 
day appointed for him to make his defence, his Lordſhip, at- 
tended by a great number of his friends, went from his houſe in 
Leiceſter-Fields to Weſtminſter ; but being much troubled with 
the gout, he went up the ſtairs leading from Weſtminſter-Hall to 
the Court of Requelts but heavily; which a friend of his ob- 
ſerving, and expreſſing his concern for his Lordſhip's pain and 
troub'e, he anſwered him immediately in theſe words: It is 
true, Sir, my feet are weak, but if my heels will ſerve to carry 
« me up, I promiſe you my head ſhall bring me ſafe down 
again.“ The event ſhewed that he was in the right; for tho? 
there had been abundant pains taken in forming the accuſation 
againſt him, yet his anſwer was ſo clear, ſo circumitantial, and 
jo ingenuous, that his enemies fouud it neceſſaty to drop any 
further proceedings againſt him. 

The Earl of Ortery was often conſulted by King Charles on 
affairs of the utmoſt conſequeuce; and it 15 ſaid that on all occa- 
{ons he gave his opinion and advice with an honeſt freedom. 
His Majeſty laboured in vain to reconcile him to the French alli- 
ance, aud the war with the Dutch : however, in order to hinder 
his returning to Ireland, and to keep him about his perſon, the 
King offered him the place of Lord-Treaſurer : but Lord Or- 
rery plainly told his Majeſty, that he was guided by unſteady 
Counſellors, with whom he could not act. His Lordſhip died on 
the 16th of October, 1679, in the fif:y-ninth year of his age, 
greatly regretted by all ranks of people, 


The Earl of ORRERY was a man of parts and learning, a 
good ſoldier, and an able Stateſman, and remarkable for his 
preſence of mind, which enabled him to extricate himſelf with 
extraordinary dexterity from the greateſt difficulties. His cou- 
rage and generoſity were eminent; he was an affectionate huſ- 
band, a tender and Careful father, and a kind maſter. He was 
extremely liberal to men of merit in diſtreſs, and very charitable 
to the poor; for the benefit of whom he erected ſeveral ſchools 
and alms-houſes, His wit, his knowledge of the world, and his 
learning, rendered his converſation highly entertaining and in- 
ſtructive As to his perſon, he was of a middle ſize, well ſhaped, 
and comely. He married the Lady Margaret Howard, daughter 
to the Earl of Suffolk ; by whom he had two ſons, and five 
daughters. Roger, his eldeſt ſon, ſucceeded him in his honours 
and eſtates. 

He was the Author of ſeveral Pieces; but his literary produc- 
tions have not added much to his reputation, though they have 
been much commended by ſome Writers. His Works are as 
jollows : 1. A Treatiſe on the Art of War, Lond. 1677. Folio. 
2. Partheniſſa, a Romance, in one Volume, Folio, 3. The Hiſ- 
tory of Henry V. a Tragedy. 4. Muſtapha, the ſon of Solyman 
tac Wagnikcent, a iiagedy, 5. The Black Prince, a Tragedy. 

6. Tryphon, 
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6. Tryphon, a Tragedy. 7. Mr. Anthony, a Comedy. 8. Guz- 
man, a Comedy. 9g. Herod the Great, a Tragedy. 10. Altemira, 
a Tragedy. 11. State-Letters, in one Volume, Folio, firſt pub. 
liſhed in 1742. 12. Several Poems, and other {ſmall Pieces. All 


his dramatic performances (except Mr, Anthony) were re- printed 
together in two Volumes, 8vo. in 1739. 


The Life of THEREOF PHILUS GaLk. 


HIS learned Divine was born in the year 1628, at 

King's Teignton ia Devonſhire ; where his father, 

Dr. Theophilus Gale, was then Vicar. His educa- 

tion was begun under a private preceptor in his father's 
Vicarage-houſe, from whence being ſent to a grammar-ſchool in 
the neighbourhood, he made great proficiency in claſſical learn- 
ing. He was removed to Oxford in 1647, where he was entered 
a Commoner in Magdalen Colicge. In 1649, he took the de- 
gree of Bachelor of Arts, the following year he was choſen Fel- 
low of his College, and in 165 2 he commenced Maſter of Arts, 
and ſoon became an eminent tutor, and a diſtinguiſhed preacher 
in the Univerſity (2). 

Mr. Gale continued to proſecute his ſtudies with great aſſidu- 
Ity, and particularly applied himſelf to Divinity. Among other 
Pieces on that ſubject, he took into his hands Grotius's excellent 
treatiſe on the Truth of the Chriſtian religion,” which had 
been lately tranſlated into Arabic by Dr. Pococke. From ſome 
remarks of that celebrated foreigner, he began to think it poſ- 
fible to make it appear, that the wiſeſt and moſt eſteemed of the 
Pagan Philoſophers, borrowed the moſt rational of their ſenti- 
ments, and were indebted for their more ſublime contemplations, 
as well natural and moral, as divine, from the Scriptures : fo 
that, how different ſoever they might be in their appearance, not 
only their Theology, but their Philoſophy and Philology, were 
derived from the Sacred Writings. The more he conſidered and 
reflected on this propoſition, of the greater importance it ap- 
peared to him; and his conviction was the ſtronger, when he 
found that ſome of the moſt able and judicious critics, in different 
ages, had expreſſed their approbation of this opinion; particu- 
larly, Joſephus, in his book againit Appion; Origen, in his de- 
fence of Chriſtianity againſt Celſus ; Clement of Alexandria, in 
the firſt book of his Miſcellanies ; Euſebius, in his Evangelical 
Preparation; Tertullian, in many of his Writings 3 Augultine, 
in his book of the City of GOD ; and alſo Julius and Joſeph 
Scaliger, Voſſius, Heinſius, Bochart, Selden, Hammond, Uſher, 
Owen, &c. He thought that ſo many great men could not be 
ceceived ; and he was fully ſatisfied, that if, upon a cloſe and 
*r10t examination, this propoſition could be made out to the fa- 

tisfaction 


' #) Athen. Oxon. Biograph. Britan, and New and Gen. Biog . Dict. 8vs, 
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tisfaction of reaſonable and learned men, it would be attended 
with many very great advantages to the Chriſtian religion. 
— this principle, he undertook that arduous and laborious 

ork, intitled, The Court of the Gentiles ;”” which, from 
this time, became the object of his theological reſearches for 
many years. 

His attention to this Work did not prevent him from perform- 
ing the duties of his miniſterial office in the moſt conſcientious 
manner. He was a diligent preacher ; and his diſcourſes from the 
pulpit were ſo many conſpicuous proofs of his diſtinguiſhed piety 
and learning. He was invited to Wincheſter, and became a 
ſtated preacher there in 1657 ; in which ſtation he continued for 
ſeveral years, generally admired and eſteemed, both for his ex- 
cellent ſermons, and his exemplary life and converſation. But as 
he had long imbibed Nonconformiſt principles, upon the re- 
eſtabliſhment of the Church by King Charles II. at the Reſtora- 
tion, he could not prevail with himſelf to comply with the Act of 
Uniformity in 1661 ; and, rather than violate kis conſcience, 
choſe to ſuffer all the penalties of the law, 

Thus excluded from the public ſervice of his function, and de- 
prived of his Fellowſhip at Oxford, he found friends among thoſe 
of his own ſentiments ; and was taken into the family of Phi- 
lip, Lord Wharton, in quality of tutor to his two ſons, Thomas 
and Godwin, And the ſtate of the Univerſities at home, _ 
now very diſcordant to the principles and ſentiments of Lor 
Wharton, be determined to have his ſons educated in ſome fo- 
reign academy, Agreeable to this reſolution, he ſeut them un- 
der the care of Mr. Gale, in September, 1662, to Caen in Nor- 
mandy, a ſeminary which flouriſhed at that time, under the di- 
rection of the moſt diſtinguiſhed profeſſors of the reformed reli- 
gion in France. Among theſe was the celebrated Samuel Bo- 
chart, with whom Mr. Gale commenced an acquaintance, as he 
did alſo with ſeveral other perſons of diſtinguiſhed erudition, 
whom he found there. 

In 1665, he returned to England with his pupils, and attend- 
Ing them home to their father's ſeat at Quainton in Buckingham- 
ſhire, continued in the family till the beginning of September 
the following year: when being releaſed from this employ, he 
ſet out for London, and was ſtruck on the road with the dreadful 
ſight of the city in flames. The firſt ſhock being over, his pa- 
pers came immediately into his thoughts: theſe were his greateſt 
treaſute, and at his going to France he had committed them to 
the care of a particular friend in London. The concern he felt 
for his friend, as well as his own effects, naturally prompted him 
toenquire of almoſt all he met, whether ſuch a ſtreet (naming 
the place where his friend lived) was in danger? To which they 
very uniformly anſwered, that it was burnt to the ground. This 
was very bitter news ; and, at the firſt hearing, he could not help 
regretting the loſs of ſo many years reading, and the large collec. 
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tions which had coſt him ſo much time and pains, and which he 
had now little ſpirit left to think of going through a ſecond 
time. By degrees, however, he compoſed his thoughts, and ſub- 
mitted patiently to an evil which he concluded was paſt remedy. 
It was not long before he met with his friend, and having re- 
ceived from him a detail of this dreadful calamity, with this al- 
leviating circumſtance, however, that by timely and vigorous pre- 
cautions he had happily ſaved a good part of his effects, Mr. 
Gale could not help interjecting this ſhort queſtion, ** And what 
„js become of my deſk ?”? -- Why, truly, (replied his friend) 
that is ſaved too, and by a very fingular accident: it ſtood in 
my compting-houſe, the contents of which being thrown into 
« a cart, I thought there was ftill room for ſomething more to 
„ make up the load; and in that inſtant, caſting my eyes upon 
« your deſk, in it went among the reſt, and you may have it re- 
© turned when you pleaſe.” 

This, as may eaſily be imagined, filled the mind of our Au- 
thor with much joy ; and, as it was a very acceptable thing to 
him, ſo was it no inconſiderable benefit to the learned world; 
for if that deſk had periſhed, ** The Court of the Gentiles” had 
never appeared (). But having received his papers, he was 
reſolved to proſecute that great Work, and accordingly applied 
himſelf to it with great aſſiduity. And, in the mean time, not to 
negle& any part of his duty as a Miniſter, though deprived, he 
became aſſiſtant to Mr. John Rowe, his countryman, and a Non- 
conformift, who then had a private congregation 1n Holborn. 

In 1669, Mr. Gale publiſhed at Oxford, in 4to. the firſt part 
of The Court of the Gentiles ; or, a Diſcourſe touching the 
% Original of Human Literature, both Philology and Philoſophy, 
«« from the Scriptures and Jewiſh Church, &c.” This was re- 
ceived by the public with great applauſe, and was re- printed in 
1672. The ſecond part was printed at Oxford in 1671, and at 
London in 1676. The third and fourth parts were printed at 
London in 1677. The whole was ſpeedily tranſlated into Latin, 
by which the reputation of the Author was ſpread into all parts 
of Europe, but eſpecially in Germany, where his performance 
was much read and admired. 

In the firſt part of this learned Work, Mr. Gale endeavours 
to prove, that all languages have their origin and riſe from the 
Hebrew, inſtancing particularly in the Oriental tongues, as the 
Phoenician, Coptic, Chaldaic, Syriac, Arabic, Perſian, Sama- 
ritan, and Ethiopic ; and then in the European, eſpecially the 
Greek, Latin, the old Gallic, and Britannic. To which he adds 
a Deduction, importing, that the Pagan Theology, Phyſic, Poli- 
tics, Poetry, Hiſtory, | Arn are traduced from ſacred names, 

; perſons, 


(e) New and Gen. Biog. Dif. 8vo. See alſo Calamy's Account of the 
T jected Miniſters, Vol. II. P. 65, Edit, 1713. 
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perſons, rites, and records, and ſhewing withal, how the Jewiſh 
ttaditions came to be corrupted and miſtaken by Pagans, 

In the ſecond part, he makes it his buſineſs to evince, that Phi- 
loſophy alſo hath its original from the Jewiſh Church; beginning 
to ſhew this of the Barbaric Philoſophy, under which he compre- 
hends the Egyptian, Phoenician, Chaldean, Perſian, Indian, 
Ethiopic, Scythian, and Britannic; and thence, proceeding to 
the Grecian, and chiefly to the Ionic and Italic, or Pythagorean, 
where he ſhews great reading aud learning, while he deduces this 
doctrine of Judaic origin, from the teſtimonies of Heathen, 
Jewiſh, and Chriſtian Authors, paſſing through all the particular 
ſects of Philoſophers, with great care and induſtry, 

In the third part, the vanity of Pagan Philoſophy is demon- 
ſtrated from its cauſes, parts, properties, and effects; namely, 
Pagan Idolatry, Judaic Apoſtacy, Gnoſtic Infuſions, Errors 
among the Greek Fathers, eſpecially Origen, Arianiſm, Pelagia- 
niſm, and the whole ſyſtem of Popery, or Antichriſtianiſm, diſ- 
tributed into three parts, Myſtic, Scholaſtic, and Canonic Theo- 


logy. 

Io the fourth part, he treats of reformed Philoſophy, wherein 
Plato's moral and metaphyſic, or prime Philoſophy, is reduced to 
an uſeful form and method. He divides this, which is larger 
than any of the former parts, into three books, diſcourſing in the 
firſt of Moral Philoſophy, in the ſecond of Metaphyſics, and in 
the third of Divine Prodetermination. 

Mr. Gale continued to be an aſſiſtant to Mr. Rowe, before- 
mentioned, till the death of that gentleman in 1677, and then 
he was appointed to ſucceed him as paſtor of the congregation; 
He chiefly refided at Newington, where he inſtructed a tew young 
perſons under his own roof, But he was frequently viſited by 
K of diſtinction, and by ſome of different ſentiments from 

im in religious matters, ho were deſirous of teſtifying their 
eſteem for his unaffected piety and extenſive learning. In 1678, 
he publiſhed propoſals for printing by ſubſcription, a Lexicon of 
the Greek Teſtament, in which he had made conſiderable pro- 
greſs, and which, Dr. Calamy tells us, would have been much com- 
pleater than any then extant ; but he was prevented from finiſhing 
it by his death, which happened about the beginning of March 
the ſame year, in the fiftieth year of his age. He was decently 
interred in the burying-ground near Bunhill- fields. 


Mr. THEOPHILUS GALE was a man of very extenſive 
learning, of great piety, and zealous for what he thought the 
truth, but candid towards thoſe of different ſentiments. His 
great merit, and the irreproachableneſs of his life, made him 
eſteemed by all parties. The Oxford Hiſtorian, Mr. Wood, ſays, 
that his Writings ſhew him to have been well read in, and con- 
verſant with, the Works of the Fathers, the old Philoſophers, and 
thoſe who have given any account of them or their Writings ; as 

Vol. VI. 5. 2 A alſe 
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alſo to have been a good Metaphyſician and School-Divine ; and 
an exact Philologiſt and Philoſopher, He was ſteady in his at- 
tachment to the principles of Nonconformity ; and indeed his 
zeal in their ſupport extended itſelf beyond the grave; ſo that 
he reſolved to perpetuate them as far as he was able. Accord- 
ingly he bequeathed all his eſtate, real and perſonal, to young 
ſtudents of his own principles, and appointed truſtees to manage 
it for their ſupport. He — al ſo his well · choſen library 
towards promoting uſeful learning in New England, where thoſe 
principles univerſally prevailed, He excepted, however, his 
philoſophical books, which he reſerved for the uſe of young 
Rudents here at home. ----------Beſides his great Work, The 
ws Court of the Gentiles,” Mr. Gale alſo publiſhed the following 
ieces: 

I. Philoſophia Generalis in duas partes diſterminata, una de Ortu 
& e ee Philoſophiz, &c. Altera, 1. De Minorum Gentium 
Philoſophia. 2. De g Habitibus intellectualibus. 3. De Philoſo- 
phiz Objecto. London, 1676, 8vo. This Latin treatiſe is very 
learned, and in which, in a very narrow compaſs, the ſentiments 
of the antients may be found upon a great variety of ſubjects of 
importance. 'The chief deſign of the Author is the ſame with 
that in his “ Court of the Gentiles ;?? only here he writes more 
conciſely, and fitter for the peruſal of ſuch as were engaged in a 
regular courſe of ſtudy, to whoſe uſe it was eſpecially deſigned. 
This Work is more read and admired abroad, than it is in Eng- 
land, where it is but little known. 

IT. Theophily; er, a Diſcourſe of the Saint's Amity with 
GOD in CHz1sT, &c. Lond. 1671. 8vo. 

III. The true Idea of Jauſeoiim, both Hiſtoric and Dogmaric, 
Lond. 1669. 8vo. 

IV. The Anatomy of Infidelity ; or, an Explication of the 
nature, cauſes, aggravations, aud puniſhment of unbelief. Lond. 
1672. 8yo. 

V. A Diſcourſe of Cur1st's Coming, &c. Lond. 1673. 8vo. 

VI. Idea Theologiz tam contemplative quam activæ, ad 
formam S. Scripture delineata. Lond. 1673. 12mo. 

VII. The Lite and Death of Thomas Tregoſſe, late Miniſter 
of the Goſpel, at Milar and Mabe in Cornwall, with his charac- 
ter, Lond. 10671. 8vo. 
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William the fifth Earl, and firſt Duke of Bedford, by 
his Lady Anne, daughter to Robert Carr, Earl of So- 


L WILLIAM RUSSEL was the third fon of 


merſet (p). It is ſaid, that in his youth he indulged 
ſomewhat freely in the gaieties of 'the voluptuous Court of 
Charles the Second; but quitting thoſe irregularities in a few 
years, he entered, in 1667, into a * wich Rachel, ſecond 


daughter and co-heir of Thomas Wrio 


eſley, Earl of South- 


ampton, and widow of Francis, Lord Vaughan, eldeft ſon of Ri- 
chard, Earl of Carberry, And now beginning to turn his 
thoughts to public buſineſs, he obtained a ſeat in the Houſe of 
Commons before the diſſolution of the ſecond Parliament held in 
this reign ; and continued a Member of the three ſubſequent Par- 


liaments. 


Lord Ruſſel's noble birth, added to his eminent worth and 
abilities, gave him great weight among the Whigs, to which 
party he always adhered : ſo that when the Privy Council was 
new- modelled in April, 1679, in a manner that it was ſuppoſed 
would be acceptable to that party, he was taken into it, Lord 
Shafteſbury being then made Preſident. The Duke of York was 
alſo ſent out of the kingdom with the ſame view ; namely, to 
give ſatisfaQtion to the Whigs: but his Majeſty, on the 28th of 
January following, having declared to that board, that he would 
ſend for his brother, the Duke of York, to Court, not finding any 
good effects from his abſence, Lord Ruſſel petitioned to be diſ- 
charged from his new poſt of Privy Counſellor, which was com- 
plied with on the 3 iſt of that month (g). | 

Lord Ruſſel, with many other public-ſpirited Engliſhmen, and 
zealous Proteſtants, confidered the liberties of the people, and 
the Proteſtant religion, to be greatly endangered, by the proſpect 
which there was of the Dukeof York's ſucceeding to the Crown. 
And accordingly the Houſe of Commons voted, that the Duke 

2 A 2 of 


( þ ) The date of his birth cannot 
be aſcertained with certainty. In a 
book, intitled, Ar impartial and fuil 
Account of the Life and Death of Wil- 
liam, Lord Ruſſel, publiſhed in 1684. 
Bvo, it is ſaid, that „ he was born at 
Bediord-houſe, in the Strand, Sep- 
tember the 29th, in the year 1637.“ 


But from an extract from a letter in 
Strafford's State- papers, in the Bio- 
graphia Britannica, it ſhould ſeem that 
his father was not married till 1637, 
and his Lordſhip had two ſong born 
before Lord William Ruſſel, one of 
whom died in his infancy. 
( 7 ) Biograph. Britan, 
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of York being a Papiſt, the hopes of his ſucceeding to the Crown 


had given the greateſt countenance and encouragement to the 
conſpiracies of the Papiſts againſt the Government and the Pro- 
teſtant religion: and Lord Ruſſel carried up this vote to the 
Lords for their concurrence. And on the 26th of June, 1680, 
ſeveral perſons of the greateſt eminence in the kingdom for birth, 
fortune, and merit, among whom were the Earl of Shafteſbury 
and Lord Ruſſel, preſented reaſons for indifting the Duke of 
York as a Papiſt to the Grand Jury of the county of Middleſex ; 
but the Lord Chief Juſtice Scroggs (r) put an end to their pro- 
ceedings, by diſcharging the Grand jury in an unprecedented 
manner, for which he was afterwards impeached by the Houſe 


of Commons. 


() Roger North fays, that * Sir 
* WILLIAM SCROGGS was of a 
mean extract, having been a but- 
* cher's fon, but wrought himſelf 
© into buſineſs in the law, was made 
* a Serjeant, and practiſed under his 
* Lordſhip, His perſon was large, 
viſage comely, and ſpeech witty and 
* bold. He was a great voluptuary, 
and companion to the high Court 
© rakes, as Ken, Guy, &c. whole me- 
* rits, for ought I know, might pre- 
fer him, His debaucheries were 
* egregious, and his life looſe ; which 
made the Lord Chief Juſtice Hale 
* deteſt him, He kept himſelf very 
* poor; and when he was arreſted 
by the King's Bench proceſs, Hale 
s would not ailow him the privilege 
s of a Serjeant.---He had a true li- 
bertine principle.” Life of the 
Lord Keeper North, P. 151, 152. 

On the giſt of May, 1678, Sir 
William Scroggs was made Lord 
Chief Juſtice of the Court of King's 
Bench. Burnet, ſpeaking of this pro- 
motion, ſays, * Sir William Scroggs 
* was a man more valued for a good 
readineſs in ſpeaking well, than ei- 
ther tor learning in his profeſſion, 
or for any moral virtue, His life 
had been indecently ſcandalous, and 
his fortunes were very Jow, He was 
raiſed by the Earl of Danby's fa- 
vour, firſt to be a Judge, and then 
to be the Chief Juſtice, And it 
was a melancholy thing to fee ſo 
bad, fo ignorant, and (o poor a man, 
raiſed up to that great poſt.” 
In November, 1580, complaiut was 
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made in the Houſe of Commons of 
the arbitrary behaviour and proceed» 
ings of Sir William Scroggs in _ 
initances, and particularly in his diſ- 
miſhon of the Grand Jury, as men- 
tioned above. After examining wit» 
neſſes on this and other complaints 
againſt the Chief Juſtice, the Houſe 
came to ſeveral reſolutions, particu- 
larly the following, Reſglved, that 
the diſcharging 1 a Grand Jury by 
any Judge, before the end of the 
term, allizes, or ſeſſions, while mat- 
ters are under their conũderation, and 
not preſented, is arbitrary, illegal, de- 
ſtructive to public jaſtice, a manifeſt 
violation of his- oath, and 1s a means 
to ſubvert the fundamental laws of 
this kingdom.” — * Reſolved, that 
the Court of King's Bench (in the 
impoſition of fines on offenders of 
late years) have ated arbitrarily, ille- 
gally, and partially, favouring Papilts, 
and perſons popilhly affected, and ex- 
ceſſively oppreſling his Majeſty's Pro- 
teſtant ſubjects.“ It appeared alfo to 
the Houſe, that Scroggs had made uſe 
of the moſt unjuſttfiable and arbitrary 
methods to ſuppreſs the liberty of the 
preſs, and iſſued general warrants for 
that purpoſe, which the Houſe voted 
to be illegal, And the Commons 
ſoou after exhibited articles of im- 
peachment againſt him in the Houle 
of Peers, But a ſtop was put to their 
proceedings by the prorogation of the 
Parliament. However, Sir William 
Scroggs was removed from bis poſt 
of Chief Juſtice, 
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Lord Ruſſel alſo appeared in Parliament among the moſt ac- 
tive of thoſe who promoted the Bill of Excluſion, for diſabling 
the Duke of York from inheriting the Crown. And when that 
Bill firſt paſſed the Houſe of Commons, his Lordſhip was ap- 
pointed to carry it up to the Houſe of Lords, which he did on 
the 15th of November, 1680, at the head of the greateſt part of 
the Commons ; and when the Bill was thrown out by the Lords, 
he was much moved, and declared, That if ever there ſhould 
happen in this nation any ſuch change, as that he ſhould not 
have liberty to live a Proteſtant, he was reſolved to die one ; and 
therefore would not willingly have the hands of their enemies 
ſtrengthened, He alſo defired the Lords not to deſtroy them. 
ſelves by their own hands; and if the Commons might not be ſo 
happy as to better the condition of the nation, he prayed the 
Lords would not make it worſe, by giving money to the King, 
while they were ſure it muſt go to the hands of the Duke's crea- 
tures. Agreeable to this ſpeech, it was propoſed in the Houſe of 
Commons, on the 15th of December, to bring in a Bill for 
making any illegal exaction of money from the people high trea- 
ſon. And on the 7th of January, 1681, it was alſo reſolved 
there, that until a Bill be paſſed for excluding the Duke of 
York, they could not give any ſupply, without danger to his Ma- 
jeſty, and extreme hazard of the Proteſtant religion. They alſo 
reſolved, that whoever ſhould lend the King any money upon any 
branch of his revenue, or buy any tally of anticipation, ſhould 
be judged a hinderer of the fitting of Parliaments, and be re- 
ſponſible for the ſame in Parliament. And on the 1oth, having 
notice that the King intended to prorogue them, they came early 
to the Houſe, and reſolved, That whoever adviſed his Majeſty to 
prorogue the Parliament, was a betrayer of the King and king- 
dom, and the Proteſtant religion. That the Penal Acts againſt 
Recuſants, ought not to be extended to Proteſtant Diſſenters. 
That proſecuting the Diſſenters upon the penal laws, at this time, 
was grievous to the ſubject, a weakening of the Proteſtant in- 
tereſt, and dangerous to the peace of the kingdom. The King 
hereupon immediately prorogued the Parliament, and ſoon after 
diſſolved it; and a proclamation was iſſued for calling another, 
to meet on the 21ſt of March at Oxford; where the Bill of Ex- 
cluſion being again read in the Houſe of Commons on the 28th, 
and a ſecond reading ordered, this Parliament was likewiſe diſ- 
ſolved the ſame day. 

The many arbitrary and illegal proceedings of Charles the 
Second and his Miniſters, together with the imminent danger in 
which it was apprehended the Proteſtant religion was, by the in- 
fluence of the Duke of York, and the expectation of his ſucceed- 
ing to the Crown, occaſioned the Earl of Shafteſbury, and ſome 
others, to meet frequently together, in order to form ſchemes co 
obſtruct the deſigns of the Government; and it appears that fone 
of them went ſo far as to propoſe exciting inſurrections, as there 

were 
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were no hopes of obtaining a parliamentary remedy for the 
— of the nation. With ſome of theſe perſons Lord 

offel occafionally kept company, though he ſeems to have con- 
verſed among them with much caution. However, as he had 
rendered himſelf extremely obnoxious to the Court, by his oppo- 
ſition to the arbitrary meaſures of Government which were 
adopted, and the zeal with which he had promoted the Bill of 
Excluſion, it was reſolved to effectuate his ruin. And accordingly 
an accuſation of high treaſon being formed againſt him, he was 
brought to his trial at the Old Bailey on Friday the 13th of July, 
1683. 

He was indicted of conſpiring to excite inſurrection and rebel. 
lion in the kingdom, and of compaſſing and imagining the death 
of the King, and plotting with other traitors to ſeize his Ma- 
jelly's guards, &c. Bet the whole proceedings againſt him were 
in the higheſt degree unjuſt, oppreſſive, and iniquitous, He de- 
fired he might not be tried that day, becauſe he had ſome wit- 
neſfes which would not be in town till night; but this being de- 
nicd, he defired that the trial might only be put off till the after- 
Boon, but this was denied alſo. When the Jury was called, he 
challenged the foreman for being no freeholder in London; to 
argue Which, Council were aſſigned him; but the court at length, 
after hearing the matter argued, over- ruled his objection. The 
evidence againſt him was extremely vague and trifling. He was 
charged with conſpiring the death of the King: but the only 

roof brought of this was, That Lord Ruflel walked in a room 
in one Shepherd's houſe, when ſome diſcourſe was held by other 
rions about ſeizing the King's guards; but no evidence was 
given that his Lordſhip ſaid a word upon the ſubject. Rumſey 
woaced ſwore, that Lord Ruſſel converſed about a riſing at Taun- 
ton, and conſented to it; but when he was aſked what it was his 
Lordihtp bad ſaid on the occaſion, he could only anſwer, ** My 
Lord Ruſſel did diſcourſe of the riſing;“ but could not men- 
tion a fingle ſentence that he uttered, Lord Howard, a man 
who, notwithſtanding his rank, appears to have been utterly de- 
void of principle, alſo depoſed, that Lord Ruſſel was preſent at 
ſome conferences about exciting inſurrections, but could mention 
nothing in particular that had been ſaid by him, And when he 
was ee, by the Attorney General, whether Lord Ruſſel ſat as a 
cypher at thoſe meetings, or what it was that he did fay ? 
Howard's only aniwer was. Every one knows my Lord Ruſtel 
is a perſon of great judgment, and not very laviſh in diſ- 
« courſe.” And when he was aſked by Serjeant Jefferies, whe- 
ther Lord Ruſſel conſented to what was propoſed to be done at 
theſe meetings, Howard anſwered, that they did not put it to the 
vote, but it went without contradiction, and he took it that all 
ho were there gave their conſent, 

In order to invalidate the teſtimony of Lord Howard, the Earl 

of Angleſey depoſed on behalf of Lord Ruſſel, that about a 
6 


week 
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week before he went to viſit the Earl of Bedford, (father to Lord 
Ruſſel) who was under ſome affliction on account of the charge 
of high treaſon which was brought againſt his ſon ; and before 
he went away, Lord Howard came in, and expreſſed himſelf to 
the Earl of Bedford in the following manner: My Lord, you 
are happy in having a wiſe ſon, and a worthy perſon, one that 
can never ſure be in ſuch a plot as this, or ſuſpected for it, and 
that may give your Lordſhip reaſqu to expect a very good iſ- 
* ſue concerning him: 1 know nothing againſt him, or any 
body elſe, of ſuch a barbarous deſign, and therefore your Lords 
© ſhip may be comforted in it.” 

Mr. Howard alſo, a relation of Lord Howard's, appeared on 
behalf of Lord Ruſſel, and ſaid, I applied to my Lord Howard 
in this preſent iſſue, on the breaking out of this plot. My 
Lord, I thought certainly, as near as I could diſcern him, (for 
he took it upon his honour, his faith, and as much as if he had 
taken an oath before a Magiſtrate) that he knew nothiag of any 
man concerned in this butineſs, and particularly of my Lord 
© Ruſſel, whom he vindicated with all the honour in the world. 
So that if my Lord Howard has the ſame ſoul on Monday that 
* be had on Sunday, this can't be true that he ſwears againſt my 
Lord Ruſſel. This | ſay upon my reputation, and honour, and 
« ſomething I could ſay more; he added, he thought my Lord 
* Ruſſel did not only unjuſtly ſuffer, but he took GOD and men 
to witneſs, he thought him the worthieſt perſon in the world. 
I am very ſorry to hear any man of my name ſhould be guilty 
of theſe things.” Dr. Burnet (afterwards Biſhop ot Salidary) 
likewiſe appeared in court, and ſaid, * My Lord Howard was 
* with me the night after the plot broke out, and he did then, as 
he had done before, with hands and eyes lifted up to Heaven, 
* ſay he knew nothing of any plot, nor believed any, and treated. 
it with great ſcorn and contempt.” 

Lord Howard endeavoured to juſtify himſelf, but what he ſaid 
with that view was trifling and evaſive. However, though it was 
evident to every impartial man that Howard's teſtimony was un- 
worthy of the leaſt credit, and notwithſtanding the inſuffictency 
of the whole evidence againſt Lord Ruſſel, the jury, who were 
packed for the purpoſe, brought him in guilty of high treaſon. 

Great intereſt was employed to ſave Lord Ruflel's life. He 
was now the eldeſt ſurviving ſon of the Earl of Bedford, and uut- 
verſally reſpected and beloved; and it is ſaid that his father of- 
fered the Dutcheſs of Portſmouth, the King's miſtreſs, the ſum 
of one hundred thouſand pounds to procure his pardon, Lord 
Ruſſel's Lady alſo, who was daughter of the Earl of Southamp- 
ton, threw herſelf at the King's feet, in a flood of tears, and 
pleaded the ſervices of her father to his Majeily in behalf of her 
huiband. But Charles was inexorable. It was thought, that no- 
thing would have contributed ſo much to the ſaving his life, as 
ais making a public declaration in favour of the principles of 
non- reſiſtance. 
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non-refiſtance, But though endeavours were uſed to bring him to 
this, they were ineffectual: he perſiſted to the laſt in declaring it 
to be his opinion, That a free nation like this might defend 
« their religion and liberties, when invaded, and taken from 
« them, though under pretence of colour of law.” And Dr, 
Birch remarks, that the firmneſs of Lord Ruſſel in refuſing the 
only means of purchaſing his life from an exaſperated Court, by 
the leaſt retractation of an opinion, of which his conſcience was 
thoroughly perſuaded, is the ſtrongeſt proof of that integrity and 
virtue, which gave him ſo much weight in his own time, and 
have endeared him to poſterity. 

After Lord Ruſlel's condemnation, he was removed from the 
Tower to Newgate, where he prepared for death with a truly 
Chriſtin fortitude, He was viſited there both by Dr. Burnet 
and Dr, Tillotſon. Burnet ſays, The laft week of his life he 
« was ſhut up all the mornings, as he himſelf defired. And 
about noon I came to him, and ſtaid with him till night. All 
« the while he expreſſed a very Chriſtian temper, without ſharp- 
* neſs or reſentment, vanity or affectation. His whole behaviour 
looked like a triumph over death. Upon ſome occafions, as at 
«© table, or when his friends came to ſee him, he was decently 
© chearful. I was by him when the Sheriffs came to ihew him the 
« warrant for his execution, He read it with indifference : and 
« when they were gone, he told me it was not decent to be merry 
« with ſuch a matter, otherwiſe he was near telling Rich, 
„ (who, though he was now of the other fide, yet had been a 
Member of the Houſe of Commons, and had voted for the Ex- 
« Clufion,) that they ſhould never fit together in that Houſe any 
« more to vote for the Bill of Excluſion. The day before his 
« death, he fell a bleeding at the noſe : upon that he ſaid to me 
« pleaſantly, 1 ſhall not now be let blood to divert this: that will 
0 bo done to-morrow, At night it rained hard: and he ſaid, 
Such a rain to-morrow will ſpoil a great ſhew, which was a dull 
« thing in a rainy day. He ſaid, the fins of his youth lay heavy 
* upon his mind: but he hoped GOD had forgiven them, for he 
« was ſure he had forſaken them, and for many years he had 
« walked before GOD with a fincere heart : if in his public 
* aQtings he had committed errors, they were only the errors of 
© his underſtanding; for he had no private ends, nor ill deſigns 
of his own in them. He was {till of opinion that the Kin 
« was limited by law ; and that when he broke through thoſe 11- 
© mits, his ſubjects might defend themſelves, and reſtrain him. 
He thought a violent death was a very deſireable way of ending 
one's life: it was only the being expoſed to be a little gazed 
« at, and to ſuffer the pain of one minute, which, he was conk- 
dent, was not equal to the pain of drawing a tooth, He ſaid, 
© he felt none ot thoſe tranſports that ſome good people felt ; 
* but he had a full calm in his mind, no palpitation at heart, nor 
«© trembliog at the thoughts of death. He was much concerned 
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at the cloud that ſeemed to be now over his country : but he 
— his death ſhould do more ſervice than his life could have 
one.“ 
This was the ſubſtance of the diſcourſe between him and 
me. Tillotſon was oft with him that laſt week, We thought 
the party had gone too quick in their conſultations, and too 
far; and that reſiſtance in the condition we were then in, was 
not lawful, He ſaid, he had not leiſure to enter into diſcourſes 
of politics ; but he thought a Government limited by law was 
only a name, if the ſubjects might not maintain thoſe limita- 
tions by force: otherwiſe all was at the diſcretion of the 
Prince : this was contrary to all the notions he had lived in of 
our Government. But he ſaid, there was nothing among them 
but the embrio's of things, that were never like to have any 
effect, and that were now quite diſſolved.” 
The day before his death he received the Sacrament from 
Tillotſon with much devotion. And I preached two ſhort ſer- 
mons to him, which he heard with great affection. And we 
were ſhut up till towards the evening. Then he ſuffered his 
children that were very young, and ſome few of his friends, to 
take leave of him; in which he maintained his conſtancy of 
temper, though he was a very fond father. He alſo parted 
with his Lady with a compoſed filence : and, as ſoon as ſhe was 
ne, he ſaid to me, The bitterneſs of death is paſt : for he 
loved and eſteemed her beyond expreſſion, as ſhe well deſerved 
it in all reſpets. She had the command of herſeif ſo much, 
that at parting ſhe gave him no diſturbance. He went into 
his chamber about midnight: and I ſtaid all night in the out- 
ward room. He went not to bed till about two in the morn- 
ing : and was faſt aſleep at four ; when, according to his or- 
der, we called him, He was quickly dreſſed, but would loſe 
no time in ſhaving : for he ſaid, he was not concerned 1n his 
good looks that day (4). 
He went into his chamber ſix or ſeven times in the morning, 
and prayed by himſelf, and then came out to Tillotſon and me: 
he drunk a little tea and ſome ſherry. He wound up his 
watch ; and ſaid, now he had done with time, and was going 
to eternity. He aſked what he ſhould give the executioner: 1 
told him ten guineas : he ſaid, with a ſmile, it was a pretty 
thing to give a fee to have his head cut off. When the She- 
riffs called him about ten o'clock, Lord Cavendiſh was waiting 
below to take leave of him. They embraced very tenderly. 
Lord Ruſſel, after he had left him, upon a ſudden thought came 
back to him, and preſſed him earneſtly to apply himſeif more 
to religion; and told him what great comfort and ſupport he 


felt from it now in his extremity. Lord Cavendiſh had very 
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generouſly offered to manage his eſcape, and to ſtay in priſon 
jor him while he ſhould go away in his clothes : but he would 
not hearken to the motion. The Duke of Monmouth had 
alſo ient me word, to let him know, that, if he thought it could 
do him any ſervice, he would come in, and run fortunes with 
him. He anſwered, it would be of no advantage to him to 
have his friends die with him (6).” 
Saturday the 21ſt of July, 1683, was appointed for Lord Ruſ- 
ſel's execution, a ſcaffold being erected for the purpoſe in Lin- 
coln's-Inn-Fields. And we are informed by one Writer, that 
« when he came to the ſcaffold, which was covered all over with 
mourning, and invironed with ſeveral companies of the King's 
horſe and foot-guards, he mounted the flairs with abundance 
of briſkneſs and agility ; and when he came on the top of the 
icaftold, with a chearful and unconcerned countenance he 
bowed to the gentlemen who were on the ſcaffold, and then 
took ſeveral turns upon it, talking with the two Divines, and 
others that were there, ſeeming not to be at all daunted at his 
approaching fate. He had on a black ſuit, and a fair light 
wig, and was 10 tall and proper a perſon, that he was eaſily 
ſeen by the numerous ſpectators, who crowded to behold his 
execution, above the reſt of thoſe who were on the ſcaftold.” 
Burnet ſays, * Tiliotfon and I weut in the coach with him to 
the place of execution. Some of the crowd that filled the 
ſirects wept, while others inſulted. He was touched with the 
tenderneſs that the one gave him, but did not ſeem at all pro- 
voked by the other. He was ſinging Pſalms a great part of 
the way; and ſaid, he hoped to ting better very oon. As he 
obſerved the great crowds ot people all the way, he faid to us, 
I hope I ſhall quickly ſee a much better aſiembly. When he 
came to the ſcaffold, he walked about it four or five times. 
Then he turned to the Sheritts, and delivered his paper (c).“ 
In the paper to which the Bidhop refers, Lord Ruflel deciarcd 
himſelt to be a tive and ſincere Proteſtant, and in the com mu— 
nion of the Church of England, though he could never yet, he 
laid, comply with, or riie up to all the heights of many people. 
He admitted that he had been in company with perſons among 
whom the praclicability of ſcizing the King's guuzrds had been 
mentioned, but denicd that he had ever conſented to any ſuch 
propofal, And * whatever apprehenfions (ſaid he) I had of Po- 
pery, and of my own ſevere and heavy ſhare I was like to have 
under it, when it ſhould prevail, I never had a thought of do- 
ing any thing againſt it baſely or inhumanly ; but what could 
well conßſt with the Chriſtian religion, and the laws and liber- 
tics of this kingdom. And I thank GOD, I have examined 
all my acungs in that matter with ſo great care, that I can ap- 
peal ro GOD Almighty, who knows my heart, that I went on 
* llucercly, 
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* ſincerely, without being moved, either by paſſion, by-end, or 
ill deſign. I have always loved my country much more than 
my life; and never had any deſign of changing the Govern- 
* ment, which I value, and look upon as one of the beſt Govern- 
* ments in the world, and would always have been ready to ven- 
ture my life for the preſerving of it.“ Biſhop Burnet informs 
us, that © after he had delivered this paper, he prayed by himſelf : 
* then Tillotſon prayed with him. Atter that he prayed again 
* by himſelf: and then undreſſed himſelf, and laid his head on 
© the block, without the leaſt change of countenance : and it 
© was cut off at two ſtrokes (4). 


Thus fell Lord WiLLitam Russtr, a victim to the injuſtice 
and revenge of an exaſperated and iniquitous Court ! He was a 
gentleman of great piety, candour, and benevolence, and of the 
ttricteſt honour and integrity; and was brought to his untimely 
end by his virtuous ſoliekude for the religion, welfare, and free- 
dom of his country. His public and his private character were 
equally amiable; he was an affectionate huſband, a tender fa- 
ther, and a kind maſter; and his perſonal virtues were acknow- 
ledged even by his enemies. One of our moſt excellent Poets, 
Thomſon, celebrates Lord Ruſſel in the following lines: 


Bring every ſweeteſt flower, and let me ſtrew 

The grave where Russ eL lies; whoſe temper'd blood, 
With calmeſt chearfulneſs for thee reſign'd, 

* Stain'd the ſad annals of a giddy reign ; 

* Aiming at lawleſs power, though meanly ſunk 

In loole inglorious luxury,'— 


The memory of this illuſtrious Patriot has alſo been afreſh 
embalmed in a beautiful poem, publiſhed a few years ſince by 
Mr. George Canning, under the title of“ An Epiſtle from Wil- 
4 liam Lord Ruſſel to William Lord Cavendiſh.” Suppoſed to 
be written in Newgate on Friday night, July the 2oth, 1683. 
At the cloſe of this Piece the Poet makes Lord Ruſſel take leave 
of his friend Cavendiſh, and diQtate. his own epitaph, in the 
following manner : 


* Ca'ndiſh, farewell! may Fame our names entwine ! 
* Through life I lov'd thee, dying I am thine. 
With pious rites let duſt to duſt be thrown, 

* And thus inſcribe my monumental ſtone, 


© Here RusseL lies, enfranchis'd by the grave, 


© Hepriz'd his birthright, nor would hve a ſlave. 
2 B 2 Fo 


( 4 Buract, P, 561, 
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Few were his words, but honeſt and fincere, 

* Dear were his friends, his country ſtill more dear. 
In parents, children, wife, ſupremely bleſt, 

© But that one paſſion ſwallow'd all the reſt ; 

To guard her Freedom was his only pride, 
Such was his love, and for that love he died. 


Vet fear not thou, when Liberty diſplays 
Her glorious flag, to ſteer his courſe to praiſe. 
For know (whoe'er thou art that read'ſt his fate, 
And think'ſt, perhaps, his ſufferings were too great) 
* Bleſtas he was, at her imperial call, 
Wife, children, parents, he reſign'd them all; 
© Each fond affection then forſook his foul, 
And AMOR PATRLE occupied the whole. 
In that great cauſe he joy'd to meet his doom, 
© Bleſs'd the keen axe, and triumph'd o'er the tomb,” 


In this ingenious Poem the celebrated Patriot who will be the 
ſubje& of our next Life, ALGernon SyYDpxEy, is ſuppoſed alſo 
to be thus ſpoken of by Lord Ruſſel: 


© Sypxey yet lives, whoſe comprehenſive mind, 
© Ranges at large thro? ſyſtems unconfin'd ; 
s Wrapt in himſelf, he ſcorns the Tyrant's power, 
And hurls defiance, even from the Tower; 
© With tranquil brow awaits th' unjuſt decree 
© And, arm'd with virtue, looks to follow me.” 


Lord Ruſſel's Lady ſurvived him forty years, but ſhe never 
married again. She was a woman of great piety and virtue, and 
of a moſt excellent underſtanding ; and took yreat care of the 
education of her children, She died in 1723, aged eighty- 
ſeven. By this Lady, Lord Ruſſel had one ſon and two dauyh- 
ters. His ſon, Wriotheſley, ſucceeded his grand-father as Duke 
of Bedford in 1700. His eldeſt daughter, Rachel, was married 
to William Cavendiſh, Duke of Devonſhire ; and his youngeſt, 
whoſe name was Catherine, to John Manners, Marquis of 
Granby, and afterwards Duke of Rutland. After the Revolu- 
tion, an Act was paſſed to reverſe Lord Ruſſel's attainder, 
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ſon of Robert, Karl of Leiceſter, by his wife Dorothy, 

eldeſt daughter of Henry Piercy, Earl of Northum- 

berland. He was born about the 1622, His 
noble father was careful to give him à good — * ; and in 
1632, when he went Ambaſſador to Denmark, took his ſon with 
him; as alſo when he was ſent Ambaſſador to the King of 
France in 1636; and the Counteis his mother, in a letter to the 
Earl, then at Paris, acquaints his Lordſhip, that ſhe hears her 
ſon much commended by all that came from thence ; and that 
one, who ſpake well of very few, ſaid, ** he had a huge deal of 
% wit, and much ſweetneſs of nature (e).“ 

Upon the breaking out of the rebellion in Ireland, in the year 
1641, Mr. Sydney had a commiſſion for a troop of horſe in his 
father's regiment, who was then Lord-Lieutenant of that kin 
dom; and went over thither with his elder brother Philip, Lord 
Viſcount Liſle ; and upon all occaſions he diſtinguiſhed himſelf 
with great-gallantry againſt the rebels. | 

In 16443, he had the King's permiſſion to come to England, 
with his brother Lord Liſle ; but, at the ſame time, they received 

- expreſs orders on their allegiance te repair to his Majeſty at Ox- 
ford: which the Parliament hearing of, ſent into Lancaſhire, 
where they landed, and had them taken into cuſtody. It is ſaid, 
that the King believed this happened through their own manage. 
ment, and was therefore greatly offended with them. However, 
it is certain that they entered into the meaſures of the Parlia- 
ment, under which Algernon” accepted of a command. In May, 
1644, the Earl of Mancheſter appointed him Captain of a troop 
of horſe in his own regiment; and in April, Og, Sir Thomas 
Fairfax, Commander in Chief of all the forces raiſed for the de- 
fence of the kingdom, made him Colonel of a + agg of horſe. 
He was in ſeveral engagements with the Royaliſts, and in 1646 
the Parliament ordered two thouſand pounds ta be paid to him. 
He was alſo appointed Governor of Chicheſter. his bro- 
ther, Lord Liſle, being appointed Lieutenant-General of Tre. 
land, and Commander of the forces there, made him Colonel 
of a regi of horſe, to ſerve in an expedition into that king - 
| dom. 


l LGERNON SYDNEY was the ſecond ſurviving 


(e) Memoirs of Algernon Sydney, prefixed to the 4to. Edition of his 
Diſcourſes on Government, publiſhed in 1763. P. 1. 
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dom. He alſo became Lieutenant-General of the horſe in that 
kingdom, and Governor of Dublin. But in 1647, that govern- 
ment was taken from him, and given to Colonel Jones, How- 
ever, the Houſe of Commons ordered, that ſome recompence 
might be given to Colonel Algernon Sydney. 

He came over into England about that time; and on the 7th 
of May, 1647, had the thanks of the Houſe of Commons for his 
good ſervices in Ireland ; and was afterwards made Governor of 
Dover, In 1648, he was nominated one of the Members of the 
—_ Court of Juſtice, appointed to try King Charles I. It is 
ſaid, that he actually ſat upon the bench as one of that Prince's 
Judges, though he was not preſent when ſentence was paſſed, nor 
did he fign the warrant for his execution. Why he did not, 
cannot now be determined : he might, perhaps, be prevailed on 
not to attend on thoſe occations by his father, whole political 
principles were very different from his own. However that be, 
there 1s reaſon to believe, that he was far from diſapproving of the 
— being put to death. For it appears that when he was after- 
wards at Copenhagen, a gentleman in company with him there, 
ſaying to him, I think you were none of the late King's Judges, 
„ nor guilty of his death ;” Mr. Sydney immediately replied, 
* Guilty ! ſaid you: do you call that guilt ? Why, it was the 
4 juſteſt action that ever was done in England, or any where 
« elſe (F).“ And when the Univerſity of Copenhagen * 

their 


(J) Algernon Sydney was not ſin- 
gular in ſuppoſing that the execution 
of Charles the Firſt, was a tranſaction 
that might be defended The inge- 
nious Pr. Prieſtley ſays, & If it be 
aſked how far a people may lawfully 
go in puniſhing their Chief Ma- 
giſtrates, I anſwer that, if the enor- 
mity of the offence (which is of the 
ſame extent as the injury done to the 
public) be conſidered, any puniſhment 
is juſtifiable that a man may incur in 
human ſociety, It may be brig, there 
arc no laws to puntſh thoſe Gover- 
nors, and we muſt not condemn per- 
ſons by laws made ex e fatto; for 
this conduct will vindicate the moſt 
obnoxious meaſures of the moſt ty- 
ranmcal Adminiſtration, But I an- 
ſwer, that this is a caſe, in its own na- 
ture prior to the eſtabliſhment of any 
laws Whatever; as it allects the very 
being of ſociety, and defeats the prin- 
cipal ends for which recourſe was ori- 
ginally had to it. There may be no 
tixed law againſt an open invader, 
who ſhould attempt to ſeize upon a 
country, with a view to cuſlave all its 


inhabitants ; but muſt not the invader 
be apprehended, and even put to 
death, though he have broken no 
expreſs law then in being, or none of 
which he was properly apprized ? 
And why ſhould a man who takes the 
advantage of his being King, or Go- 
vernor, to ſubvert the laws and liber- 
ties of his country, be conſidered in 
any other light than that of a foreign 
invader ? Nay, his crime 1s much 
more atrocious, as he was appointed 
the Guardian of the laws and liber- 
ties which he ſubverts, and therefore 
was under the ſlrongeſt obligation to 
maintain. 

« In a caſe, therefore, of this 
highly criminal nature, Salus Populi 
ſluprema eſt Lex, That muſt be done 
which the good of the whole re- 
quires; and, generally, Kings de- 
poſed, baniſhed, or impriſoned, are 
highly dangerous to nation; be- 
cauſe, let them have governed ever o 
ill, it will be the intereſt of ſome to 
be their partizans, and to attach them- 
lelves to their cauſe. 
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their Album to him, deſiring him to write ſomewhat therein, 
Mr. Sydney immediately wrote the following ſentence, and af- 
fixed his name to it : 


Manus hæc inimica tyrannis 


* Enſe petit placidam ſub libertate quietem.” 


Lord Moleſworth informs us, that this book being preſerved 
in the King of Denmark's library, Monſ. Terlon, the French 
Ambaſſador at that Court, had the confidence to tear out of it 
the ſentence written by Mr. Sydney; for though the French Mi- 
niſter, it is ſaid, underſtood not a word of Latin, he was told by 
others the meaning of that ſentence, which he conſidered as a li- 
bel upon the French Government, and upon ſuch as was then 
ſetting up in Denmark by French aſſiſtance, or example. 

As Mr. Sydney was not only a warm, but a conſiſtent friend to 
the cauſe of Liberty, he refuſed to att under Oliver Cromwell, 
when he arbitrarily aſſumed the Government, contrary to the 
principles which he had originally avowed. For the ſame reaſon 
he refuſed alſo to act under Richard Cromwell, when he ſuc- 
ceeded his father in the Protectorſhip. During this period, he 
lived in a retired manner, ſometimes at Penſhurit ; and it is ſup- 
poſed to have been at this time that he began to write his Diſ- 
courſes on Government, or at leaſt ſome part of them. But on 
the reſignation of the Protector Richard, and the reſtoration of 
the Long Parliament, who made a declaration of their intentions 
to ſecure the liberty and property of the people, both as men and 
| Chriſtians, without the government of a lingle perſon, either 


© It will be ſuppoſed, that theſe 
ebſcrvations have a reference to what 
paſſed in England in the year 1648. 
Let it be ſuppoſed. Surely a man, 
and an Englilaman, may be at liberty 
to give his opinion, treely and with- 
out diſguiſe, concerning a tranſaction 
of ſo old a date, Charles the Firlt, 
whatever he was in his private charac- 
ter, which is out of the queſtion here, 
wes certainly a very bad King of 
England, During a courſe of many 
years, and notwithitanding repeated 
remonſtrances, he governed by max- 
ims utterly ſubverſive of the funda- 
meatal and free conſtitution of this 
country; and, therefore, he deſerved 
the ſevereit puniſhment, If he was 
miſled by his education, or his friends 
he was, like any other criminal, in 
the ſame circumſtances, to be pitied, 
but by no mcans to be ſpared un that 
account, 

„ From the nature of th ngs, it 
was necellary that the oppolion 


King 


ſhould begin from a few, who may, 
therefore, be {tiled a Faction; but al- 
ter the civil war, (which necellarily 
enſued from the King's obſlinacy, and 
in which he had given repeated in- 
ſtances of diſſimulation and treachery) 
there was evidently nu ſatety, either 
for the faction or the nation, ſhort of 
his death. It is to be regretted, that 
the ſituation of things was ſuch, that 
his death could not be voted by the 
whole nation, or their Repreſen atives 
ſolemaly aſſembled for that purpole. 
Such a trauſaction would have been 
an immortal honour to this country, 
whenever the ſuperſtitious notion of 
the jacredneſs of kingh er ſhall be 
—— A Two has 
beca extremely uſeful in the infant 
ſtate of ſocieties ; but which, like 
other ſuperttitions, ſubſiſts long after 
it hath ccaſed to be of uſe.” —Eſſay 
on the firlt Principles of Govern- 
ment, P. 37 - 45. Secalſo Vol. V. of 
our Work, P. 67, 68. 
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King or Protector, and without a Houſe of Peers, Mr. Sydney 
came into their meaſures. Whereupon, on the 13th of May, 
1659, he was er by the Parliament one of the Council of 
State, with the Lord Fairfax, Sir Anthony Aſhley Cooper, and 
others. 

On the 5th of June following, he was likewiſe nominated, 
with Sir Richard Honeywood, and Bulſtrode Whitlocke, E1q; to 
go Commiſſioners to the Sound, in order to mediate a peace be. 
tween the Kings of Sweden and Denmark. But Mr. Whitlocke 
was not willing to undertake this ſervice, eſpecially being joined 
with thoſe, who he knew would expect precedency of him, who 
had been formerly Ambaſſador Extraordinary to Sweden alone; 
and he therefore having found means to get himſelf excuſed, Mr. 
Themas Boone was appointed in his room. Accordingly Mr. 
Sydney, and the two other Plenipotentiaries, ſet out for the 
Sound in July following, and arrived at Elſineur on the 2 Iſt of 
that month; where they were attended by Admiral Montague, 
afterwards Earl of Sandwich, who, in proſpect of a revolution in 
favour of Charles 11. to whom he was ſecretly engaged, reſolved 
to return to England the month following with the whole fleet. 
Colonel Sydney, who was averſe to that reſolution, wrote to the 
Ccurcil of State from Copenhagen, to complain of the Admi- 
ral's conduct in that point. His letters to his father, printed 
trom ihe Sydney-papers, and thoſe written by him in conjunction 
with the other Plenipotentiaries, publiſhed among Secretary 
i _— State Papers, give us a diſtinct account of his negocia- 
tions (g). | 

While Mr. Sydney was thus employed abroad, meaſures were 
taken in England to bring about the Reſtoration of Charles the 
Second ; and when that event had taken place, he being very 
obnoxious to the Royal party, his friends did not think it pru- 
dent for him to return to England at that time, though he was 
ad viſed to it by General Monk; and therefore, according to his 
tatller's directions, he determined to remove to Hamburgh, and 
from thence into Holland. In September, 1660, he was at Frank- 
fort, and the November following at Rome. In a letter to his fa- 
ther from that city, he expreſſes himſelf thus: © I hope my be- 
ing here will in a ſhort time ſhew, that the place was not il! 
choſen, and that, beſides the liberty and quiet which is gene- 
raily granted to all perſons here, I may be admitted into that 
company, the knowledge of which will very well recompenſe 
my journey. I was extremely unwilling to ſtay in Hamburgh, 
or any place in Germany, finding myſelf too apt to fall too 
dcep into melancholy, if I have neither buſineſs nor company 


to diwert me; and | have ſuch an averſion to the converſation 
and 


(g) Memoirs of Algernon Sydney, prefixed to the Ito. Edition of his 
Ditcow (cs on Government, publiſhed in 176g. 
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and entertainments of that country, that if I had ſtaid in it, I 
muſt have lived as an hermit, though in a populous city, I am 
here well enough at eaſe, and believe I may continue fo, unleſs 
ſome body from the Court of England doth think it worth 
their pains to diſturb me. I ſee nothing likely to ariſe here to 
trouble me. I have already viſited ſeveral Cardinals; to-mor- 
row I intend to pay the ſame reſpe@ to the Cardinal Gizi, 
nephew to the Pope. They are all generally civil, and I aſk 
no more.—] do not here ſee thoſe ſigns of eaſe, ſatisfaction, 
and plenty, that were in Pope Urban his time, but that little 
concerns ſtrangers ; the company of perſons excellent in all 
ſciences, which is the beſt thing ſtrangers can ſeek, is never 
wanting.” | 

It appears that Mr. Sydney's father, the Earl of Leiceſter, was 
not very ready to ſupply him with money whilſt he was abroad, 
though he had great occaſion for it; of which he takes notice in 
ſome of his letters; in one of which he ſays, I find myſelf deſ- 
* titute of all help at home, and expoſed to all thoſe troubles, 
* inconveniences, and miſchiefs, unto which they are expoſed, 
* who have nothing to ſubſiſt on; in a place for from home, 
© where no aſſiſtance can poſſibly be expected, and where I am 
* known to be of a quality, which makes all low and mean ways 
of living ſhameful and deteſtable,? 

At the cloſe of one of his letters to his father, dated Rome, 
Dec. 29, 1660, we find the following paſſage, in which he ex- 
preſſes himſelf with the ſpirit that was natural to him. I hear 
from fome of my friends, that your I Lordſhip has been deſired 
to do that buſineſs for me which hath been often mentioned, 
and that may be eaſily ſettled, upon the compoſure of that with 
the Lord Strangeways ; and your Lordſhip's anſwer was, I had 
made a proviſion for myſelf, and diſcharged you of that care, 
If there be no difference in living, but he that hath bread hath 
enough, I have ſome hopes of finding a proviſion for a longer 
time than I mentioned. If there be no reaſon for allowing me 
any aſſiſtance out of the family, as _ as there is a poſſibility 
for me to live without it, I have diſcharged you, If thoſe 
helps are only to be given to thoſe that have neither ſpirit nor 
induſtry in any thing to help themſelves, I pretend to deſerve 
none. Or if ſupphes are only the rewards of importunity, or 
given to avoid the trouble of being ſolicited, I think I ſhall for 
ever free you from that reaſon. And as I have fer ſome years 
run through greater ſtreights, than I believe any man of my 
condition Fach done in England, ſince I was born, without 
ever complaining, I ſhall with ſilence ſuffer what fortune ſo» 
ever doth remain unto me. I confeſs I thought another con- 
cluſion might reaſonably have been made upon what I had ſaid, 
but I leave that to your Lordſhip's judgment and conſcience. If 


Vol. VI. 5. 2 C * you 
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« you are ſatisfied in yourſelf, you ſhall not receive any trouble 
from your Lordſhip's, &c. 
AL. SYpxey (3). 


It appears, however, that his father did ſometimes, after this, 
make him remittances. About the middle of the year 1661, he 
removed from Rome to Fraſcati ; from whence writing to Lord 
Leiceſter, he ſays, * I find myſelf at preſent as well as I can be, 
until the time come that i may conveniently return into my 
* own country. The Prince Pamphilio, nephew to the laſt Pope, 
* hath given me very convenient lodgings in his Villa de Belve- 
dere, which is one of the fineſt of Italy. Here are walks 
* and fountains in the greateſt perfection; and, though my na- 
tural delight in ſolitude is very much increaſed this laſt year, I 
cannot deſire to be more alone than I am, and hope to conti- 
nue. My converſation is with birds, trees, and books, In 
theſe laſt months, that I have had no buſineſs at all, I have 
applied myſelf to ſtudy a little more than I have done formerly : 
and though one who begins at my age, cannot hope to make 
any conſiderable progreſs that way; I find ſo much ſatisfaction 
in it, that, for the future, I ſhall very unwillingly (though I 
had the opportunity) put myſelf into any way of living, that 
mall deprive me of that entertainment. Whatſoever hath 
been formerly the objects of my thoughts and defires, I have 
now intention of ſeeking very little more than quietneſs and 
retirement.“ And again; I left Rome, where I had made a 
great deal of acquaintance, to avoid the neceſſity of making 
and receiving viſits, and live now as an hermit in a Palace.” 
I cannot but rejoice a little to find, that when I wander as a va- 
gabond through the world, forſaken by my friends, poor, and 
known only to be a broken limb of a ſhip-wrecked faction; 1 
yet find humanity and civility from thoſe who were in the 
height of ſortune and reputation. But 1 do alſo well know, 
I am in a ſtrange land, how far thoſe civilities do extend, and 
that they are too airy to feed or clothe a man.” 

In another letter, written by Mr. Sydney when he had been a 
conſiderable time in exile, (and when he had received ſufficient 
advices from England, to enable him to form a juſt idea of the 
nature of Charles the Second's Government,) we find the follow- 
ing noble and patriotic ſentiments, © I confeſs, we are natu- 
rally inclined to delight in our own country, and 1 have a par- 
ticular love to mine. I hope 1 have given ſome teſtimony of 
it, I think, that being exiled from it is a great evil; and 
would redeem myſelf from it with the loſs of a — deal of 
my blood. But, when that country of mine which uſed to be 
eſteemed a Paradiſe, is now like to be made a ſtage of injury; 

* the 


(+) Letters of Algeracn Sydney, annexed to his Diſcuurſes on Govern- 
ment, (to. Edu. P. 30, 31. 
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the Liberty, which we hoped to eſtabliſh, oppreſſed ; luxury and 
lewdneſs ſet up in its height, inſtead of the piety, virtue, ſobriety, 
and modeſty, which, we hoped, GOD by our hands would 
have introduced ; the beſt of our nation made a prey to the 
worſt ; the Parliament, Court, and Army, corrupted ; the 
people enſlaved ; all things vendible; no man ſafe, but by 
ſuch evil and infamous means, as flattery and bribery ; what 
joy can I have in my own country in this condition ? Is it a 
pleaſure to ſee, that all I love in the world is fold and de- 
{troyed ? Shall I renounce all my old principles, learn the vile 
Court-arts, and make my peace by bribing ſome of them ? 
Shall their corruption and vice be my ſafety ? Ah! no: better 
is a life among ſtrangers, than in my own country upon ſuch 
conditions, Whilſt I live, I will endeavour to preſerve my li- 
berty ; or, at leaſt, not conſent to the deſtroying of it. I hope 
I ſhall die in the ſame principles, ia which [I have lived, and 
will live no longer than they can preſerve me. I have in my 
life been guilty of many follies ; but, as I think, of no mean- 
neſs, I will not blot and defile that which is paſt, by endea- 
vouring to provide for the future. I have ever had in my 


mind, that when GOD ſhould caſt me into ſuch a condition, as 


that I cannot ſave my life, but by doing an indecent thing, he 
ſhews me the time is come, wherein I ſhould reſign it. And 
when I cannot live in my own country but by ſuch means as 
are worſe than dying in it; I think he ſhews me, I ought to 
keep myſelf out of it. Let them pleaſe themſelves with 
making the King glorious, who think -a whole people may 
juſtly be ſacrificed for the intereſt and pleaſure of one man, 
and a few of his followers: let them rejoice in their ſubtilty, 
who, by betraying the former Powers, have gained the favour 
of this ; and not only preſerved, but advanced themſelves in 
theſe dangerous changes, Nevertheleſs, perhaps they may find 
the King's glory is their ſhame ; his plenty the people's mi- 
ſery 3 and that the gaining of an office, or a little money, is a 
poor reward for deſtroying a nation, (which, if it were pre- 
ſerved in liberty and virtue, would truly be the moſt glorious 
in the world,) and that others may find they have with much 
pains purchaſed their own ſhame and miſery ; a dear price 
paid for that, which is not worth keeping, nor the life that 1s 
accompanied with it, The honour of Engliſh Parliaments 
hath ever been, in making the nation glorious and happy, not 
in ſelling and deſtroying the intereſt of it, to ſatisfy the luſts of 
one man, Miſerable nation ! that, from ſo great a height of 
glory, 1s fallen into the moſt deſpicable condition in the world ; 
of having all its good depend upon the breath and will of the 
vileſt perſons in it! cheated and fold by them they truſted ! 
infamous traffic, equal almoſt in guilt to that of Judas! In all 
preceding ages Parliaments have been the Palace of our Li- 
berty ; the ſure defenders of the oppreſſed ; they, who for- 
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merly could bridle Kings, and keep the balance even between 
them and the people, are now become inſtruments of all our 
oppreſſions, and a {word in his hand to deſtroy us; they them- 
ſelves led by a few intereſted perſons, who are willing to buy 
offices for themſelves, by the miſery of the whole nation, and 
the blood of the moſt worthy and eminent perſons in it. De- 
teſtable bribes, worſe than the oaths now in faſhion in this mer- 
cenary Court ! I mean to owe neither my life nor liberty to 
any ſuch means: when the innocence of my actions will not 
protect me, I will ſtay away till the ſtorm be over-paſſed. In 
ſhort, where Vane, Lambert, and Haſelrigg, cannot live in 
ſafety, I cannot live at all. If I had been in England, I ſhould 
have expeRed.a lodging with them; or, though they may be 
the firſt, as being more eminent than I, I muſt expect to follow - 
their example in ſuffering, as I have been their companion in 
acting. I am moſt in a maze at the miſtaken informations, that 
were ſent to me by my friends, full of expectations of favours 
and employments. Who can think, that they, who impriſon 
them, would employ me; or ſuffer me to live, when they are 
put to death? If I might live, and be employed, can it be ex- 
pected, that I ſhould ſerve a Government that ſeeks ſuch dete(- 
table ways of eſtabliſhing itſelf ? Ah! no: I have not learnt to 
make my own peace, by perſecuting and betraying my brethren, 
more innocent and worthy than myſelf. I muſt live by juſt 
means, and ſerve to juſt ends, or not at all. After ſuch a ma- 
nifeſtation of the ways by which it is intended the King ſhall 
govern, I ſhould have renounced any place of favour, into 
which the kindneſs and induſtry of my friends might have ad- 
vanced me ; when I found thoſe, that were better than 1, were 
only fit to be deſtroyed. I had formerly ſome jealouſies: the 
fraudulent proclamation for indemnity increaſed them: the 
impriſoning of thoſe three men, and turning out all the Officers 
of the army, contrary to promiſe, confirmed me in my reſolu- 
tions not to return,” -------- * My thoughts as to King and 
State dependirg upon their actions, no man ſhall be a more 
faithful ſervant to him than I, if he make the good and proſ- 
« perity of his people his glory; none more his enemy, if he 
« doth the contrary,” 

After Mr. Sydney had continued ſome time in Italy, he thought 
proper to draw nearer home, that if an opportunity ſhould offer, 
« he might not,” as General Ludlow obſerves, ** be wanting to 
« his duty and the public ſervice.” In his way he viſited that 
General and his friends, in their retirement in Switzerland; aſ- 
ſuring them of his affection and friendſhip, and no way declining 
to own them and the cauſe for which they ſuffered, He ſtaid 
with them about three weeks ; and deſigning to go for Flanders, 
where he reſolved to paſs the enſuing winter, he took his journey 
by the way of Berne, doing all the good offices he could for Ge- 
neral Ludlow and his friends, with the Advoyer and other prin- 
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cipal Magiſtrates of that city. He was at Bruſſels at the end of 
the year 1663, from whence he wrote to his father, with relation 
to tranſporting a body of the beſt Officers and ſoldiers of the old 
army into the ſervice of the Emperor ( a ). ; 

During his exile, Mr. Sydney made ſome ſtay in France; and 
an incident is related concerning him at this period, ſo expreſſive 
of that high ſpirit by which he was ever diſtinguiſhed, that it 
muſt not be omitted. He was one day hunting with the Freach 
King, and being mounted on a fine Engliſh horſe, whoſe form 
and ſpirit caught the King's eye, he received a meſſage that he 
would pleaſe to oblige the King with his horſe, at his own price. 
He anſwered, that he did not chuſe to part with him. But the 
French Monarch, not being accuſtomed to have his deſires op- 
poſed, was determined to have no denial ; and gave orders to 
tender him money, or to ſeize the horſe : which being made 
known to Mr. Sydney, he inſtantly took a piſtol and ſhot him, 
ſaying, ** That his horſe was born a free creature, had ſerved a 
free man, and ſhould not be maſtered by a King of Slaves ().“ 

Mr. Sydney continued thus exiled from his native country for 
ſeventeen years ; but at laſt his father, the Earl of Leiceſter, de- 
firing to ſee him before his death, he obtained leave from Kin 
Charles II. for his return, in 1677. His father died within a 
few weeks after his arrival in England; but left him a legacy of 
five thouſand one hundred pounds. The payment of this was, 
however, diſputed by his elder brother, now become Earl of Lei- 
ceſter; who put him to the trouble and expence of a long and 
tedious ſuit in Chancery on that account. But he did at length 
obtain a decree in his favour, 

In 1678, he ſtood candidate for Member. of Parliament for 
Guilford in Surry ; but the Court oppoſing him, he loſt his elec- 
tion, He was alſo, by the influence of the Court, prevented 
from fitting in the next Parliament, though he was elected a 
Member. In one of his letters to Henry Savile, he ſays, I am 
not able to give ſo much as a gueſs, whether the Parliament 
* ſhall fit the 26th of January or not; and though I think my- 
« ſelf ia all reſpects well choſen, am uncertain whether I ſhall be 
of it, or not, there being a double return.” 

The Court and Miniſtry were ſucceſsful in their endeavours to 
keep Mr. Sydney out of Parliament; they were, however, afo 
terwards not ſatisfied with this, but laboured to deprive him of 
his life. As his public-ſpirited principles naturally led him to 
aſſociate with thoſe who were defirous of putting ſome ſtop to 
the unjuſtifiable and arbitrary meaſures of Charles's Government, 
this furniſhed a pretence for an accuſation of high treaſon againſt 
him. And accordingly he was charged with being · concerned in 
the Preſbyterian plot, as it was called, in 1683. „ And though 
© (as he himſelf informs us) being admitted into his Majeſty's 


„ preſence, 
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* preſence, he did truly ſhew unto him, that there neither was 
* nor could be any ſuch plot, as matters then ſtood;“ yet, on 
the 26th of June in that year, a meſſenger came and arreſted 
him, and one of the Clerks of the Council ſeized his papers. 
The ſame day, by a warrant from the Secretary of State, he was 
committed to the Tower; and a little while after all his effects 
were likewiſe ſecured. He was brought to his trial on an in- 
dictment for high treaſon on the 21ſt of November, 1683, in the 
Court of King's Bench, before Lord Chief Juſtice Jefferies, The 
three firit witneſſes againſt him were Robert Welt, Colonel Rum- 
fey, and Mr, Keeling, whoſe whole evidence was founded upon 
hearſay, Mr. Sydney remonſtrated, but in vain, againſt the in- 
Juſtice of ſuffering ſuch improper evidence to be given, to preju- 
dice the minds of the Jury againſt him. The only poſitive wit- 
neſs againſt him was the Lord Howard of Eſcrick, the ſame 
worthleſs and unprincipled Nobleman who yave evidence againſt 
Lord Ruſſel. The purport of his teſtimony was, that Mr, Syd- 
ney was preſent at two meetings in which ſchemes had been 
formed to excite inſurrections againſt the Government; and that 
he had been concerned in ſending one Aaron Smith into Scot- 
land, to excite ſome of the inhabitants of that kingdom to con- 
cur with the diſcontented party in England. But this evidence 
being not ſufficient, in order to help it out, a part of Mr. Syd- 
ney's excellent diſcourſes on Government was produced, as a ſe- 
ditious and traiterous libel ; the defign of which was, to perſuade 
the people of England, that it is lawful for them to ſet aſide their 
Prince, in caſe it ſhould appear to them that he had broken the 
truſt inveſted in him by the people. Mr. Sydney, in his defence, 
evidently ſhewed the great injuſtice and illegality of the pro- 
ceedings againſt him; and urged many ſtrong reaſons to invali- 
date the force 6f Lord Howard's teſtimony, and to ſhew that he 
deſerved no credit. Among other particulars, he ſaid, * When [ 
* was a priſoner, he (Lord Howard) comes to my houſe, and 
* ſpeaks with my ſervant, and ſays, how ſorry he was that I ſhould 
be brought in danger upon this account of the plot; and there 
he did in the preſence of GOD, with hands and eyes lifted up 
to Heaven, ſwear, he did not believe any plot, and that it was 
but a ſham.* And the Earl of Angleſey, Lord Clare, Lord 
Paget, Mr. Philip and Mr. Edward Howard, and Dr. Burnet, 
being produced in Mr. Sydney's behalf unanimouſly teſtified, 
that they heard Lord Howard make declarations to the ſame 
purpoſe. But all was in vain ; for a Jury being packed for the 
occaſion, and Jefferies being Judge, Mr. Sydney was found guilty 
of kigh treaſon. . 

When ſentence was paſſed on him to be drawn, hanged, and 
quartered, he broke out into theſe words: Then, O GOD, 1 
« beſcech thee to ſanctify theſe ſufferings unto me, and impute 
not my blood to the country, nor the city, through which 1 am 
* ta be drawn; let no inquiſition be made for it; but if ny 
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and the ſhedding of blood that is innocent, muſt be revenged, 
let the weight of it fall only upon thoſe that maliciouſly per- 
«© ſecute me for righteouſneſs ſake.” Whereupon Lord Chief 
Juſtice Jefferies ſaid to him, I pray GOD work in you a tem- 
per fit to go unto the other world, for I ſee you are not fit for 
© this.” To which Mr. Sydney, holding out his hand, replied, 
My Lord, feel my pulſe, and ſee if I am diſordered ; I bleſs 
« GOD, I never was in better temper than J am now.“ 

The 1njuſtice of the proceedings againſt him was univerſally 
exclaimed at: however, he could obtain no other favour than 
that of having his ſentence changed into beheading. The 7th 
of December, 1683, was appointed for his execution. Biſhop 
Burnet ſays, In his impriſonment he ſent for ſome lndependent 
« preachers, and expreſſed to them a deep remorſe for his paſt 
fins, and great confidence in the mercies of GOD. And in- 
« deed he met death with an unconcernedneſs, that became 
one who had ſet up Marcus Brutus for his pattern. He 
Vas but a very few minutes on the ſcaffold at Tower-Hill. He 
« ſpoke little, and prayed very ſhort: and his head was cut of 
at one blow.“ () 


Such was the end of the illuſtrious ALGERNON SYDNEY ! 
2 man of fine genius, cultivated and improved by ſtudy ; and 
deeply ſkilled in the ſcience of Government, and all the branches 
of political knowledge. But his nobleſt praiſe is, that generous 
ardour in defence of Freedom and the common rights of man- 
kind, by which he was ever animated. He poſſeſſed uncommon 
ſteadineſs and courage, and great ſincerity, honour, and integrity. 
As to his religion, Burnet ſays, He ſeemed to be a Chriliian, 
but in a particular form of his own: he thought it was to be 
© like a Divine Philoſophy in the mind: but he was againſt all 
public worſhip, and every thing that looked like a church.“ 
Upon this the Author of Memoirs of Algernoa Sydney,“ 
makes the following remark. * This the reader will underitand 
* with ſome allowance, That our Auttor was an enemy to all the 
civil eſtabliſhments of Chriſtianity is very certain; but it does 
not follow from thence, that he was againſt all public worſhip.” 

Mr. Sydney's Di/cour/es concerning Government have been ſeve- 
ral times printed; but the moſt elegant and valuable Edition is 
that which was publiſhed at the expence, and under the inſpec- 
tion, of the worthy and public-ſpirited Mr. Hollis, in 1763, in 
4to. This Edition alſo contains his Letters, Trial, Apology, 
and ſome Memoirs of his Lite. 

Lord Orrery ſays, that Aigernon Sydney's Diſcourſes concern- 
ing Government are admirably written, and contain great hiſtori- 
cal knowledge, and a remarkable propriety of diction; fo tkat 

his 
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his name, in my opinion, ought to be much higher in the tem- 
ple of literature, than I have hitherto found it placed.” And the 
Author of Memoirs of Algernon Sydney obſerves, that “ his Di 
courſes concerning Government alone will immortalize his name, 
and are ſufficient to ſupply the loſs of Cicero's fix books De Re- 

blica, which has been ſo much regretted by men of ſenſe and 
probity. In ſhort, it is one of the nobleſt books that ever the 
mind of man produced ; and we cannot wiſh a greater, or more 
extenſive bleſſing to the world, than that it may be every where 
read, and its principles univerſally received and propagated (J).“ 
| Mr. Sydney's Diſcourſes were written partly as an anſwer to 
the Patriarcha of Sir Robert Filmer, a treatiſe written in favour 
of abfolute Monarchy. And in oppoſition to that Writer, our 
Author maintains, 'That man 1s naturally free, that he cannot 
juſtly be Ceprived of that Liberty without cauſe, and that he doth 
not reſign even any part of it, unleſs it be in conſideration of a 

reater good. He remarks, that the baſe effeminate Aſſiatics and 

fricans, for being careleſs of their Liberty, or unable to govern 
themſelves, were by Ariſtotle and other wiſe men called Slaves 
by Nature, and looked upon as little different from beaſts. 

Filmer takes notice, that ſome Writers had allowed to the peo- 
ple a liberty of depoſing their Princes; „which (ſays he) is a 
« deſperate opinion,” — this aſſertion, Mr. Sydney makes 
the following obſervations. But why is this a deſperate opi- 
nion ? If diſagreements happen between King and people, 
why is it a more deſperate opinion ta think the King ſhould be 
ſubject to the cenſures of the people, than the people ſubject to 
the will of the King ? Did the people make the King, or the 
King make the people ? Is the King for the people, or the peo- 
ple tor the King ? Did GOD create the —— that Saul 
might reign over them ? Or did they, from an opinion of pro- 
curing their own good, aſk a King that might judge them, and 
fight their battles ? If GOD's interpoſition do alter the caſe, 
did the Romans make Romulus, Numa, Tullius Hoſtilius, and 
Tarquinius Priſcus, Kings? Or did they make or beget the 
Romans? If they were made Kings by the Romans, tis cer- 
tain they that made them ſought their own good in ſo doing: 
and if they were made by and for the city and people, I deſire 
to know, if it was not better, that when their ſucceſſors de- 
parted from the end of their inſtitution, by endeavouring to 
deſtroy it, or all that was good in it, they ſhould be cenſured 
and ejected, than be permitted to ruin that people for whoſe 
— they were created? Was it more juſt that Caligula or 

ero ſhould be ſuffered to deſtroy the poor remains of the Ro- 
man Nobility and people, with the nations ſubject to that Em- 


« pize, than that the race of ſuch monſters ſhould be extinguiſhed, 
and 
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and a great part of mankind, eſpecially the beſt, againſt whom 
they were moſt fierce, preſerved by their deaths? 

And ſpeaking of the Works of ſome of the defenders of the 
deſpotic Government, he ſays, * The productions of Laud, Man- 
* waring, Sibthorp, Hobbes, Filmer, and Heylin, ſeem-to have 

been reſerved as ar additional curſe to complete the ſhame and 
miſery of our age and country. Thoſe who had wit and 
learning, with ſomething of ingenuity and modeſty, though 
they believed that nations might poſſibly make an ill uſe of 
their power, and were very defirous to maintain the cauſe of 
Kings, as far as they could put any good colour upon it; yet 
never denied that ſome had ſuffered juſtly, (which could not 
be, if there were no power of judging them) nor ever aſſerted 
any thing that might arm them with an irreſiſtible power of 
doing miſchief, animate them to perſiſt in the moſt flagitious 
courſes, with aſſurance of perpetual impunity, or engage na- 
tions in an inevitable neceſſity of ſuffering all manner of out- 
rages, They knew that the actions of thoſe Princes who were 
not altogether deteſtable, might be defended by particular rea- 
ſons drawn from them, or the laws of their country ; and 
would neither undertake the defence of ſuch as were abo- 
minable, nor bring Princes, to whom they wiſhed well, into the 
odious extremity of juſtifying themſelves by arguments that 
favoured Caligula and Nero, as well as themfelves, and that 
muſt be taken for-a confeſſion, that they were as bad as could 
be imagined ; ſince nothing could be ſaid for them that might 
not as well be applied to the worſt that had been, or could be. 
But Filmer, Heylin, and their aſſociates, ſcorning to be re- 
ſtrained by ſuch conſiderations, boldly lay the ax to the root of 
the tree, and rightly enough affirm; That the whole fabric of 
that which they call popular ſedition would fall to the ground, 
if the principle of natural liberty were removed; And ou the 
other hand it muſt be acknowledged, that the whole fabric of 
tyranny will be much weakened, if we prove, That nations 
have a right to make their own laws, and conſtitute their own 
Magiſtrates ; and that ſuch as are ſo conſtituted owe an ac- 
count of their actions to thoſe by whom, and for whom they are 
appointed.” | 
Mr. Sydney proves, that all juſt magiſtratical power is from 
the people ; and that Liberty is the right of all mankind. He 
alſo maintains, that the miſchiefs and cruelties proceeding from 
tyranny, are greater than any that can come from popular or 
mixed Governments ; that popular Goveraments are lefs ſubject 
to civil diſorders than abſolute Monarchies, and manage them 
more ably, and more eaſily ; and that popular and mixed Govern- 
ments preſerve peace, and manage wars, better than abſolute 
Monarchies. He likewiſe obſerves, that the greateſt enemy of a 
juſt Magiſtrate, is he who endeavours to invalidate the contract 
between him and the people, or to eorrupt their manners, That 
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the glory, virtue, and power, of the Romans, began and ended 
with their Liberty; and that no ſedition was hurtful to Rome, 
till through their proſperity ſome men obtained a power above the 
laws, And that Liberty produces virtue, order, and ſtability ; 
while Slavery is neceſſarily accompanied with vice, weakneſs, 
and miſery, 
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table citizen of London, and linen-draper to King Charles 

the Firſt, and was born in that city about the year 1630. 

He was ſent firſt to the Charter-houſe ſchool, for two or 
three years, where he diſcovered more of natural courage than 
inclination to ſtudy, being much given to fighting, and pro- 
moting it in others, ſo that he made little or no proficiency in 
learning ; inſomuch that his father was ſo greatly diſguſted with 
his manners and behaviour, that he is ſaid often to have wiſhed, 
that if it pleaſed GOD to take away any of his children, it 
might be his ſon Iſaac. But being removed to Felſted in Eſſex, 
his diſpoſition took a different turn, ſo that he applied himſelf to 
his ſtudies with great diligence, and made an extraordinary pro- 


12 BARROW was ſon to Thomas Barrow, a repu- 


ficiency in learning, During his ſtay at Felſted, he was, upon. 


the 15th of December, 1643, admyted a penſioner of Peter- 
Houſe in Cambridge, where his uncle, afterwards Biſhop of St. 
Aſaph, was then a Fellow; but when he was actually removed to 
the Univerſity, in February, 1645, he was entered at Trinity- 
College, his uncle, with ſome others who had written againſt the 
Covenant, having the year before been ejected from Peter-Houſe. 
And his father having ſuffered much in his eſtate by his adhe- 
rence to King Charles, Iſaac's chief ſupport was at firſt from the 


generoſity of Dr. Hammond, for which he has expreſſed his gra- 


titude in a Latin epitaph on his benefactor. In 1647, he was 
choſen a ſcholar of the houſe; and though he always continued 
a warm Royaliſt, and would not take the Covenant, yet his beha- 
viour was ſuch, that he gained the good-will and eſteem of his 
ſuperiors. He afterwards ſubſcribed the Engagement; but 
having ſoon after repented of what he had done, he went back to 
the Commiſſioners to declare his diſſatisfaction, and got his name 
craſed out of the liſt. 

In 1648, Mr. Barrow took the degree of Bachelor of Arts, and 
the year following was choſen Fellow of his College. But as 
thoſe times were not favourable to the advancement of men of 
his ſentiments, after his election he formed a deſign to engage in 
the profeſſion of phyſic ; and accordingly for ſome years he bent 
his ſtudies that way, and particularly made a great progreſs in 
anatomy, botany, and chymiſtry ; though afterwards thinking 
that profeſſion not well conſiſtent with the oath he had taken, 
when admitted Fellow, he quitted medicine, and applied himſelf 
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chiefly to Divinity, While he read Scaliger on Euſebius, he 
perceived the dependence of Chronology upon Aſtronomy, which 
put him upon the ſtudy of Ptolemy's Almageſt ; and findin 
that book and all Aſtronomy depend on Geometry, he applied 
himſelf to Euclid's Elements, and from thence was led to the 
other antient Mathematicians, till he had conquered all the dif- 
ficulties of that noble ſcience by the force of his own genius and 
indefatigable labour, Mr. John Ray being then the companion 
of his ſtudies ( a ). 

In 1652, he commenced Maſter of Arts, and the 12th of Jul 
the following year was incorporated in that degree at Ox id. 
And when Dr. Duport, the Greek Profeſſor at Cambridge, re- 
figned the chair, he recommended his pupil, Mr. Barrow, for his 
ſucceſſor, who juſtified the character given of him by an excellent 
performance of his probation exerciſe, But not having intereſt 
enough to carry the election, Mr. Ralph Widdrington was 
choſen ; and tifat diſappointment is thought to have been the 
reaſon of his forming a deſign to viſit foreign countries: and in 
order to execute thꝭ purpoſe he was obliged to ſell his books. 

Mr. Barrow left England about the beginning of June, 1655, 
and went for Paris. There he found his father attending the 
Engliſh Court, and out of his own ſmall ſtock made him a ſea- 
ſonable preſent. The fame year his Euclid was printed at Cam- 
bridge, which he had left behind him for that purpoſe. He con- 
tinued in France the following winter, and ſent the Maſter and 
Fellows of Trinity College an account of his voyage in a poem, 
and ſome curious and political obſervations in a letter, both writ- 
ten in Latin, and dated the gth of February the ſame- year, 
which have been ſince publiſhed in his Opaſcula. The enſuing 
ſpring paſſing through France, he came to Leghorn, with a de- 
{ipn to proceed to Rome, but ſtopped at Florence; “ where he 
*© had the favour, (ſays Dr. Pope) and neglected it not, to 
*« peruſe many books in the Grand Duke's library, and ten 
„ thouſand curious medals, and to diſcourſe concerning them 
* with Mr. Fitton, who found his abilities ſo great in that fort 
„of learning, that upon his recommendation the Grand Duke 
invited Dr. Barrow to take upon him the charge and cuſtody 
of that great treaſure of antiquity (5 ):" but in this latter 
circumſtance Dr. Pope appears evidently to have been miſtaken. 

The ſiraitneſs of Mr. Barrow's circumſtances would now have 
obliged him to return home, had it not been for Mr, James 
Stock, a young merchant of London, wha generouſly furniſhed 
him with money to ſupport him in his travels. By this unex- 
peed ſupply he was probably encouraged to enlarge his views; 
io that he not only continued in Italy that ſummer, but being 
prevented from viliting Rome (the place of ail others he moſt — 
; | ſire 


* 
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{ a) Ward's Lives of the Profeſſors of Greſham College, P. 157, 158. 
% Lie of Seth Ward, Bition of Saliſbury, by Dr, Wolter Pope, P. 134, 
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Kred to ſee) by reaſon of the plague, which then raged there, 
and not being willing to ſtay the whole winter at Florence, he 
went back to Leghorn, and from thence ſet ſail for Smyrna, on 
the 6th of November, 1656. 

In this voyage the ſhip in which Mr. Barrow ſailed was at- 
tacked by an Algerine pirate; and during the engagement he 
ſtaid upon deck, and being ſtationed at one of the guns, aſſiſted 
in the defence of the ſhip with great activity and bravery. The 
Algerines were at length obliged to ſheer off; and by his beha- 
viour in this affair Mr. Barrow diſcovered that his natural cou- 
rage continued the ſame, though his diſpoſition for fighting had 
been long altered; and that he dreaded nothing ſo much as fla- 
very, the moſt ſhocking proſpect to a brave and generous mind. 
Therefore Dr. Pope ſays, when he aſked him, Why he did 
„not go down into the hold, and leave the defence of the ſhip 
«« to thoſe to whom it did belong?“ He replied, © It concerned 
% no man more than myſelf, I would rather have loſt my life, 
„than to have fallen into the hands of thoſe mercileſs In- 
„ hdels.” 

At Smyrna he met with a kind reception from the Engliſh 
merchants, and particularly Conſul Bretton, upon whoſe death he 
afterwards wrote a Latin elegy. From thence he failed up to 
Conſtantinople, where the like civilities were ſhewn him by Sir 
Thomas Bendiſh, the Engliſh Ambaſſador, and Sir Jonathan 
Dawes, with whom he contracted a friendſhip, which ever after- 
wards continued, The voyage from Leghorn to Conſtantinople, 
he has deſcribed in another Latin poem yet extant. Conſtanti- 
nople had been the See of St, Chryſoltom, whom he preferred 
before any of the other Fathers, and read over all his works during 
his continuance there, which was above a year, and longer than 
he would have choſen, had not the circumitances of his affairs 
obliged him to it, This appears from his letter to the Maſter 
and Fellows of Trinity College in Cambridge, dated from thence 
Auguſt the 1ſt, 1658 ; and with which he ſent them another 
Latin poem, but unfiniſhed, as he ſaid, concerning the Turkiſh 
religion, which may alſo be ſeen in his Opaſcula. In that letter 
he acquaints them, that he had diſpoſed ot his affairs in a proper 
manner for his return, and hoped to be with them in about a 
year's time. Accordingly he went to Venice by fea, where, as 
ſoon as he was landed, the ſhip took fire, and was conſumed with 
all the goods; but none of the paſſengers or ſeamen were hurt. 
Leaving Venice he made the tour of Germany and Holland, and 
ſo came back to England in the year 1659, as he propoled (c. 

The time being now come, at which the Fellows of Trinity 
College are obliged either to take orders, or quit the College, 
(which is ſeven years after they have taken the degree of Maſter 
of Arts) he got himſelf epiſcopally ordained by Biſhop — 
n 


(e) Ward, as before, P. 159, 160. 
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And ſoon after the Reſtoration he was choſen Greek profeſſor at 
Cambridge; and in his Oration on that occaſion, which is ſtill 
extant, he paid high compliments to the memory of Sir Thomas 
Smith, Sir John Cheke, and others ; and particularly commemo. 
rated Eraſmus, who had been ſo nobly inſtrumental in reviving 
the ſtudy of the learned languages. He alſo complimented the 
Univerſity of Cambridge upon the good ſenſe, true judgment, 
real wit, and extenſive learning with which it abounded ; in 
which reſpects it had the advantage over all the Univerſities he 
had ſeen in his travels. He apologized for his own inſufficiency 
and inability to fill the Profeſſor's chair; but, as he had the ho- 
nour to be elected, he ſhould, he ſaid, uſe his utmoſt endeavours 
to ſupply the want of genius by induſtry and diligent application. 
He congratulated his auditors upon the revival and encourage- 
ment of good literature and the politer arts by the King's Reſto- 
ration. And laſtly, he expatiated upon the great antiquity, ex- 
tenſive uſe, peculiar energy, and ſuperior advantages of the Greek 
language; and diſplays the ſeveral merits of its writers in every 
branch of learning. : 

When he firſt entered upon his Greek profeſſorſhip, he deſigned 
to have read upon the tragedies of Sophocles, but altering his 
intention he made choice of Ariſtotle's Rhetoric. Thoſe Lec- 
tures were afterwards borrowed by ſome friend, who never rc- 
turned them; otherwiſe they might probably have been pub- 
liſhed. The year following, which was 1661, he took the de- 
gree of Bachelor in Divinity, And on the 16th of July, 1662, 
by the recommendation of Dr. Wilkins, he was choſen Geome- 
try Profeſſor at Greſham College. While he continued in this 
ſtation, he not only diſcharged the duty of it with great diligence 
and approbation ; but likewiſe officiated for Dr. Pope, the 
Aſtronomy Profeſſor, during his abſence abroad. Among other 
of his Lectures, ſeveral were upon the projection of the ſphere, 
and, as Mr. Sherburne ſays, prepared for the preſs ; but theſe 
alſo, having been lent out, were never afterwards recovered. 

About this time he was offered a living of good value; but 
the condition annexed, of teaching the Patron's ſon, made him 
refuſe it, as too like a ſimoniacal contract. Upon the 2oth of 
May, 1663, he was elected a Fellow of the Royal Society, in the 
firſt choice made by the Council after their charter. And on 
the 15th of July enſuing, his uncle, Dr. Iſaac Barrow, to whole 
advice and direction in his younger years he had always recourſe, 
being now created Biſhop of Man, he preached the conſecration 
ſermon at Weſtminſter-Abbey, which may be ſeen among his 
printed ſermons, The ſame year, the executors of Henry Lu- 
cas, Eſq; having by his appointment ſettled a mathematical Lec- 
ture at Cambridge, Mr, Barrow, by the aſſiſtance of his good 
friend Dr. Wilkins, was choſen the firſt profeſſor, and entered 
upon that province the year following. And the better to ſecure 


the end of ſo generous and uſeful a foundation, he took care, 
that 
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that himſelf and ſucceſſors ſhould be boand to leave yearly to the 


Univerſity ten written lectures. He was alſo invited to take the 
charge of the Cottonian library, but upon trial a while he choſe 
rather to ſettle at Cambridge; and for that end, upon the 2oth 
of May, 1664, he reſigned his Profeſſorſhip at Greſham-Col- 
lege { d ). 

665, he wrote his Expoſitions on the Creed, Lord's Prayer, 
Decalogue, and Sacraments, which was a taſk enjoined him by 
the College, being obliged by the ſtatutes to compoſe ſome the- 
logical diſcourſes ; which, as he ſays, ſo took up his thoughts, 
that he could not eaſily apply them to any other matter. The 
ſame year were publiſhed his Lectiones Opticæ, which he dedicated 
to Robert Raworth'and Thomas Buck, Eſquires, the executors of 
Mr. Lucas, as the firſt fruits of his inſtitution, Theſe lectures be- 
ing ſent to the learned Mr. James Gregory, Profeſſor of the Ma- 
thematics at St, Andrews in Scotland, and peruſed by him, he 

ave the following character of the author in a letter to Mr. John 
Collins. Mr. Barrow in his Optics ſheweth himſelf a moſt ſub- 
© til geometer, ſo that I think him ſuperior to any, that ever I 
© looked upon. I long exceedingly to ſee his Geometrical Lec- 
© tures, eſpecially becauſe I have ſome notions upon the ſame ſub- 
ject by me. I intreat you to ſend them to me preſently, as they 
come from the preſs, for I eſteem the author more than you can 
« eaſily imagine.“ But when his Geometrice Lectiones, which were 

ubliſhed in the year 1670, had been ſome time in the world, hav- 
ing heard of very few who had read and conſidered them tho- 
roughly, except Mr. Gregory and Mr. Sluſius of Liege, the little 
reliſh that ſuch things met with, belped to looſen him more from 
thoſe ſpeculations, and heighten his attention to the ſtudies of 
Morality and Divinity. For with a view to this defign he had, 
on the $th of November, reſigned his mathematical chair at 
Cambridge to his learned and ſucceſſor, Mr. Newton (afterwards 
the famous Sir Iſaac Newton) then Maſter of Arts, and fellow of 
the ſame College, who reviſed his Optic Le&ares before they went 
to the preſs; and, as he ingenuouſly acknowledges, corrected 
ſome things, and added others. In a letter written by Mr. Bar- 
row to Mr. John Collins, dated July 20, 1669, he acquaints him, 
that a friend of his had brought him ſome papers, wherein he 
had ſet down methods of calculating the — of mag- 
© nitudes, like that of Mr. Mercator for the hyperbola, but very 
„general; as alſo of reſolving ; as alſo of reſolving equations ;” 
which he promiſes to ſend him. And accordingly he did ſo, as 
appears from another letter, dated the 31ſt of that month. Aud 
in a third letter of the zoth of Auguſt following, he ſays, I am 
glad my friends papers give you ſo much fatisfaRion ; his 
name is Mr, NewToN, a Fellow of our College, and very 


— young, 


(4) Ward, P. 161. 
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% young, being but the ſecond year Maſter of Arts; but of an 
* extraordinary genius and proficiency in theſe things.“ 

Upon quitting his Lucaſian Profeſſorſhip he was only a Fellow 
of Trinity College, till his uncle, then Biſhop of St. Aſaph, gave 
him a ſmall finecure in Wales; and Dr. Ward, Biſhop of Saliſ- 
bury, who highly eſteemed him, a Prebend in that church : The 
profits of both which he beſtowed in charity, and parted with 
them, as ſoon as he became Maſter of his College. In 1670, he 
was created Doctor in Divinity by mandate. And Dr. Pope tells 
us, that Biſhop Ward invited Dr, Barrow to live with him, not as 
a Chaplain, but rather as a friend and companion, though he fre- 
quently officiated in the abſence of the domeſtic Chaplain, About 
this time the Archdeaconry of North Wiltſhire becoming void, 
the Biſhop made an offer of it to Dr. Barrow, but he declined the 
acceptance of it. Soon after, a Prebendary of Saliſbury being 
dead, and the Biſhop offering Dr. Barrow the Prebend, he grate- 
fully accepted it, and was inſtalled accordingly. I remember 
about that time, (ſays Dr. Pope) I heard him once ſay, I 
« wiſh I had five hundred pounds.” I replied, „ That's a great 
44 ſum for a Philoſopher to defire ; what would you do with fo 
« much?” „I would (ſaid he) give it my fiſter for a portion, 
ce that would procure her a * huſband,” * which ſum, in a 
few months after, he received, for putting a life into the corps 
of his new Prebend ; after which he reſigned it to Mr. Corker, 
« of Trinity College in Cambridge.” 

Dr. Pope alſo relates the following incident, which happened 
during the time that Dr. Barrow reſided in Biſhop Ward's fami- 

; which, though of no great importance, the reader may not 
be diſpleaſed to ſee, * We were once (ſays he) going from Sa- 
© [iſbury to London, he in the coach, with the Biſhop, and I on 
< horſeback ; as he was entering the coach, l re his pockets 
«© ſtrutting out near half a foot, and ſaid to him,) What have 
« you got in your pockets ?” He replied. ©* Sermons,” (Ser- 
«© mons, (ſaid I) give them me, my = ſhall carry them in his 
cc ere and eaſe you of that luggage.” «« But (ſaid 
« he) ſuppoſe your boy ſhould be robbed.” “ That's pleaſant, 
«« (ſaid I) do you think there are parſons padding upon the road 
«« for ſermons ?”” Why, what have you, (ſaid he) ; it may be five 
„or fix guineas; I hold my ſermons at a greater rate ; they coſt 
% me much pains and time. Well then (ſaid 1) if you'll fe- 
« cure my five or fix guineas againſt lay-padders, Ill ſecure your 
& bundle of ſermons againit eccleſiaſtical highwaymen.” This 
« was agreed; he emptied his pockets, and filled my portman- 
© teau with Divinity, and we had the good fortune to come ſafe 
* to our journey's end, without meeting cither ſort of the pad- 
ders before-meationed, and to bring both our treaſures 1 gn 
don (e. 

Upon 


(e) Pope's Life of Biſhop Ward, P. 144. 
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Upon the promotion of Dr. John Pearſon, Mafter of Trinity 
College, to the See of Cheſter, Dr. Barrow was appointed to ſuc. 
ceed him in his maſterſhip by the King's patent, — date the 
13th of February, 1672, and was admitted the 27th of the ſame 
month. When his Majeſty advanced him to this dignity, he was 
pleaſed to ſay, ** he had given it to the beſt ſcholar in England;“ 
which character of him was not taken up by report, but the Doc- 
tor being then his Chaplain, the King had often done him the ho- 
nour to diſcourſe with him ; and in his facetious way uſed to call 
him “ an unfair preacher,” becauſe he exhauſted every ſubject, 
and left no room for others to come after him. The patent hav- 
ing been drawn for him, as it had for ſome others, with a per- 
miſſion to matry, he got that clauſe eraſed, thinking it not agree- 
able with the ſtatutes, from which he defired no diſpenſation. 
Being thus ſettled, and to the height of his wiſhes, he concerned 
himſelf with every thing that might be for the intereſt of the 
College ; and excuſed them from ſome expences and allowances, 
which they had made to his predeceſſors; and in particular, he 
remitted to them the charge of keeping a coach for him, as had 
been done for other maſters. He alſo earneſtly promoted the af- 
fair of building their library, which was begun in his maſterſhip. 
And in the year 1675, he was choſen Vice-Chancellor of the Uni- 
verſity. 

In he mean time, Dr. Barrow continued to proſecute his ſtu- 
dies with diligence, in order to increaſe his ſtock of ſermons, and 
finiſh his treatiſe, * Of the Pope's Supremacy,” in which he 
was then engaged. * He underſtood Popery (ſays one of his 
« Biographers) both at home and abroad; he had narrowly ob- 
« ſerved it militant in England, triumphant in Italy, diſguiſed in 
France; and had earlier apprehenſions, than moſt others, of the 
approaching danger, and would have appeared with the for- 
« wardeſt in a needful time.” 

Dr. Barrow lived upwards of five years after his advancement 
to the Maſterſhip of Trinity College. Concerning his death, the 
following particulars are related by Dr. Pope. The laſt time 
© he was in London, whither he came, as it is cuſtomary, to the 
election of Weſtminſter, he went to Knightſbridge to give the 
« Biſhop of Saliſbury a vifit, and then made me engage my word, 
* to come to him at Trinity-College immediately after the Mi- 
« chaclmas enſuing. I cannot expreſs the rapture of the joy I 
was in, having, as I thought, ſo near a proſpect of his charm- 
© ing and inſtructive converſation. I fancied it would be a Hea- 
* yen upon Earth ; for he was immenſely rich in learning, and 
very liberal and communicative of it, deli hting in nothing 
* more, than to impart to others, if they deſired it, whatever he 
© had attained by much pains and ſtudy : Bat of a ſudden all my 
© hopes vaniſhed, and were melted like ſnow before the ſun. 
Some few days after he came again to — and ſat 
* down to dinner, but I obſerved he did not cat: Whereupon 1 
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* aſked him, how it was with him? He anſwered, that he had a 
flight indiſpoſition hanging upon him, with which he had ſtrug- 
gled two or three days, and that he hoped by faſting and opium. 
© to get it off, as he had removed another, and more dangerous 
* ſickneſs, at Conſtantinople, ſome years before. But theſe re- 
* medies availed him not, his malady proved in the event an in- 
* ward, malignant, and inſuperable fever, of which he died May 
© 4» Anno. — 1677, in the 47th year of his age, in mean 
© lodgings, at a ſadler's near Charing-croſs, an old, low, ill- built 
© houſe, which he had uſed for ſeveral years: for though his con- 
dition was much bettered by his obtaining the Maſterſhip of 
* Trinity College, yet that had no bad influence upon his morals, 
© he ſtill continued the ſame humble perſon, and could not be 
© prevailed upon to take more reputable lodgings { f ).* He was 
buried in Weſt minſter- Abbey; where his Fiends erected a mo- 
nument to his memory, in the ſouth wing, againſt the weſt wall, 
with his buſt of white marble on the top, — an inſcription an 
the front, drawn up by his much-eſteemed friend Dr. Mapletoft. 


Dr. BARROW was, as to his perſon, low of ſtature, lean, of a 
pale complexion, and ſomewhat ſhort ſighted; but very ſtrong 
and healthy. He could never be prevailed on to fit for his pic- 
ture; but ſome of his friends found means to get it taken with» 
out his knowledge, while they diverted him with ſuch diſcourſe 
as engaged his attention, His life was irreproachable, and he 
was eminent for piety, modeſty, and humility. He poſleſſed a 
great extent of learning, and an uncommon force of genius; 
and his works are deſervedly held in the higheſt eſtimation, 
The ingenious Mr. Granger obſerves, that © the name of 
„ Dr. Barrow will ever be illuſtrious for a ſtrength of mind 
«© and a compaſs of knowledge that did honour to his coun» 
«© try, He was unrivalled in mathematical learning, and 
*« eſpecially in the ſublime geometry.“ And it is obſerved by 
another writer, that“ he may be eſteemed, as having ſhewn a 
«© compals of invention equal, if not ſuperior, to any of the 
«© moderns, Sir Iſaac Newton only excepted.” 

He took a large compals in his ſtudies, and acquired a general 
acquaintance with all parts of ſolid learning. He was exceed- 
ingly well ſkilled in the Greek language, and much inclined to 
Latin poetry, with which he frequently diverted himſelf, many 
performances of that kind being extant in his Opuſcula. But for 
iatyrs, it has been obſerved, he wrote none; his wit was pure, 
and peaceable ; and he was a great enemy to the modern plays, 
thinking them a principal cauſe of the debauchery of thoſe 
times. But notwithſtanding the courſe he had taken himſelf, he 
gave it as his opinion, that general ſcholars did more pleaſe 
themſelves ; but thoſe who proſecuted particular ſubjects, did 

more 


C # ) Pope's Life of Biſhop Waxd, P. 166, 167. 
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more ſervice to others, And indeed his unfixed ſtate, for a good part 
of his life, did in a manner neceſſarily carry him to a variety of 
purſuits, till at length he came to ſettle in Divinity, And for 
this his temper of mind, as well as inclination, ſeemed more par- 
ticularly to ſuit him. For he was calm and ſedate, always con- 
tented with his condition, not depreſſed by adverſity, nor ele- 
vated in proſperity ; ſteady and conſtant in his devotions, benefi- 
cent to the neceſſitous, could reaſon coolly with the learned, and 
ſuit his diſcourſe to the leſs knowing; and was very communica- 
tive to all who deſired his aſſiſtance, which unhappily proved in 
ſome inſtances a prejudice to the public, by the loſs of many pa- 

ers, that were lent and never returned. He left little behind 

im, except books; which were ſo well choſen, that they ſold for 
more than they coſt, The manuſcripts of his own compoſing | 
were intruſted to the care of Dr. John Tillotſon, afterwards Arch- 
biithop of Canterbury, and Abraham Hill, Eſq; with a power to 
print ſuch of them as they thought proper: a truſt which they 
executed with great fidelity, He printed only two ſermons him- 
ſelf, namely, The duty and reward of bounty to the poor ;*? 
and another, © upon the paſſion of our bleſſed Saviour,” which 
he did not live to ſee publiſhed. But ſeveral mathematical trea- 
tiſes written by him were printed during his life. 

Dr. Barrow had much ftrength, as well as perſonal courage; 
and among other inſtances which have been urged in proot of 
this, 1s the following. As he was going out of a friend's houſe 
one morning, before an huge and furious maſtif was chained up, 
as he uſed to be all day, the dog flew at him: upon which “ the 
«© Doctor catched him by the throat (ſays Dr. Pope) threw him, 
and lay upon him, and whilſt he kept him down, conſidered 
* what he ſhould do in that exigent ; once he had a mindto kill 
„him, but he quite altered this reſolution, judging it would be 
* an unjuſt action, for the dog did his duty, and he himſelf was 
in fault for rambling out of his lodgings before it was light. 
At length he called out fo loud, that he was heard by ſome of 
* the houſe, who came preſently out, and freed both the doctor 
* and the dog, from the imminent danger they were both in.” 

He was remarkably negligent of his perſon and dreſs, and to 
this purpoſe Dr. Pope alſo relates the following ſtory, Dr. 
Wilkins, then Rector of St. Laurence Jewry, being * forced by 
* ſome indiſpoſition to keep his chamber, deſired Dr. Barrow to 
give him a ſermon the next Sunday, which he readily conſent- 
* ed to do, Accordingly, at the time appointed, he came, with 
* an aſpect pale and meagre, and unpromiſing, ſlovenly and 
* careleſ(sly dreſſed, his collar unbuttoned, his hair uncombed, 
* &. Thus accoutred, he mounts the pulpit, begins his prayer, 
* which, whether he did read or not, I cannot poſitively aſſert, or 
deny: immediately all the congregation was in an uproar, as 
* if the church were falling, and they ſcampering to ſave their 


* lives, each ſhifting for himſelf with great precipitation ; there 
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was ſuch a noiſe of pattens of ſerving-maids, and ordinary 
women, and of unlocking of pews, and cracking of ſeats, 
cauſed by the younger ſort haſtily climbing over them, that I 
confeſs, I thought all the congregation were mad : but the good 
Doctor ſeeming not to take notice of this diſturbance, pro- 
ceeds, names his text, and preached his ſermon to two or — 
gathered, or rather left together, of which number, as it fortu- 
nately happened, Mr. Baxter, that eminent Nonconformiſt was 
one, who afterwards gave Dr. Wilkins a viſit, and commended 
the ſermon to that degree, that he ſaid, he never heard a better 
diſcourſe : there was alſo amongſt thoſe who ſtaid out the ſer- 
mon, a certain young man, who thus accoſted Dr. Barrow as 
he came down from the pulpit : ** Sir, be not diſmaid ; for I 
«*« afſure you *twas a good ſermon.” By his age and dreſs, he 
« ſeemed to be an apprentice, or at belt, a foreman of a ſhop, but 
* we never heard more of him. I aſked the Doctor what he 
thought, when he ſaw the congregation running away from 
« him ? I thought (ſaid he) they did not like me, or my ſer- 
«* mon, and I have no reaſon to be angry with them for that.” 
« But what was your opinion (ſaid I) of the apprentice ?” 
„take him (replied he) to be a very civil perſon, and if I could 
„ meet with him I'd preſent him with a bottle of wine.” 
There were then in that pariſh a company of formal, grave, 
and wealthy citizens, who having been many years under fa- 
mous miniſters, as Dr. Wilkins, Biſhop Ward, Biſhop Reynolds, 
Mr. Vines, Sc. had a great opinion of their {kill in Divinity, 
and their ability to judge of the goodneſs and badneſs of ſer- 
mons: many ot theſe came in a body to Dr. Wilkins, to ex- 
poſtulate with him, why he ſuffered ſuch an ignorant, ſcanda- 
lous fellow, meaning Dr. Barrow, to have the uſe of his pulpit. 
I cannot preciſely tell, whether it was the ſame day, or ſome 
time after in that week, but 1 am certain it happened to be when 
Mr. Baxter was with Dr, Wilkins, They came, as I ſaid be- 
fore, in full cry, ſaying, they wondered he ſhould permit ſuch 
a man to preach before them, who looked like a ſtarved Cavalier 
who had been long ſequeſtered, aad out of his living for de- 
linquency, and came up to London to beg, now the King was 
reſtored ; and much more to this purpoſe. He let them run 
their ſelves out of breath, and when they had done ſpeaking, 
and expected an humble ſubmiſſive anſwer, he replied to them 
in this manner: Ihe perſon you thus deſpiſe, I aſſure you, is 
% a pious man, an eminent ſcholar, and an excellent preacher : 
for the truth of the laſt, I appeal to Mr. Baxter here preſent, 
«« who heard the ſermon you fo vilify : I am ſure you believe Mr. 
«« Baxter is a competent judge, and will pronounce according to 
**© truth ;? then turning to him, “ Pray Sir, (ſaid he) do me the 
«« favour to declare your opinion conceraing the ſermon now in 
« controverly, which you heard at our church the laſt Sunday.” 
Ihen did Mr, Baxter very candidly give the ſermon the praiſe 
it 
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it deſerved ; nay more, he ſaid, © That Dr. Barrow preached 
« ſowell, that he could willingly have been his auditor all day 
« long.” When they heard Mr. Baxter give him this high en- 
« comum, they were pricked in their hearts, and all of them be- 
came aſhamed, confounded, and ſpeechleſs ; for though they 
had a good Opinion of their ſelves, yet they durſt not pretend 
© to be equal to Mr. Baxter; but at length, after ſome pauſe, 
« they all, one after another, confeſſed, ** they did not hear one 
« word of the ſermon, but were carried to millike it, by his un- 
« promiſing garb and mien, the reading of his prayer, and the 
« going away of the congregation ;”* for they would not by 
any means have it thought, if they had heard the ſermon, they 
* ſhould not have concurred with the judgment of Mr. Baxter. 
© After their ſhame was a little over, they earneſtly defired Dr. 
Wilkins to procure Dr. Barrow to preach again, engaging their 
© ſelves to make him amends, by bringing to his ſermon their 
* wives and children, man-ſervants, and maid-ſervants, in a word, 
their whole families, and to enjoin them not to leave the church 
© till the bleſſing was pronounced. Dr. Wilkins promiſed them 
© to uſe his utmoſt endeavour for their ſatisfaction, and accord- 
« ingly ſolicited Dr. Barrow to appear once more upon that ſtage ; 
but all in vain ; for he would not by any perſuaſions, be pre- 
vailed upon to comply with the requeſt o lach conceited, hy- 
* pocritical coxcombs.” 

Dr. Pope alſo obſerves in another place, that Dr. Barrow was 
careleſs of his clothes, even to a fault. I remember (ſays he) 
he once made me a viſit, and I perceiving his band fat ve 
* aukwardly, and aſked him, What makes your band ſit ſo? I 
© have, ſaid he, no buttons upon my collar. Come, ſaid I, put 
© on my night-gown, here's a taylor at hand; for by chance my 
taylor was then with me, who will preſently ſet all taings right. 
With much ado I prevailed with him; the buttons were ſup- 
plied, the gown made clean, the hands and face waſhed, and 
the clothes and hat bruſhed ; in a word, at his departure, he 
did not ſeem the ſame man who came in juſt before. 

The ſame writer alſo remarks, that Dr. Barrow had one 
fault more, if it deſerves that name, he was generally too long 
in his ſermons, lle thought he had not ſaid enough, if 
he omitted any thing that belonged to the ſubject of his diſ- 
courſe ; ſo that his ſermons ſeemed rather complete treatiſes, 
than orations deſigned to be ſpoke in an hour: Hereof I will 
give you two or three inſtances, He was once requeſted b 
the Biſhop of Rocheſter, then and now Dean oft Weltmintter, 
to preach at the Abbey, and withal defired not to be long, tor 
that auditory loved ſhort ſermons, and were uſed to them. 
He replied, My Lord, I will ſhew you my ſermon ; and pulling 
it out of his pocket, puts it into the Biſhop's hands, The 
text was in the tenth chapter of the Proverbs, the latter end 
of the eighteenth verſe, the words thele : He that witereth ſlan- 
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© der is @ har. The ſermon was accordingly divided into two 
« parts, one treated of ſlander, the other of lies. The Dean 
s defired him to content himſelf with preaching only the firſt 
* part, to which he conſented, not without ſome reluctaney, and 
© 1n ſpeaking that only, it took up an hour and an half. This 
« diſcourſe is fince publiſhed in two ſermons, as it was preached, 
Another time, upon the ſame perſon's invitation, he preached 
at the Abbey on a holiday: here I muſt inform the reader, 
© that it was a cuſtom for the ſervants of the church upon all 
holidays, Sundays excepted, between the ſermon and Evenin 
« prayers, to ſhew the tombs, and effiges of the Kings — 
Queens in wax, to the meaner ſort of people, who then flock 
« thither from all corners of the town, and pay their two-pence 
© to ſee The Play of the Dead Volls, as I he ve heard a Devonſhire 
clown not improperly call it, Theſe perceiving Dr. Barrow in 
the pulpit after the hour was paſt, and fearing to loſe that time 
io hearing, which they thought they could more profitably 
« employ in receiving. Theſe, I ſay, became impatient, and 
« cauſed the organ to be ſtruck up againſt him, and would not 
give over playing till they had blowed him down- But the 
« {ermon of the greateſt length was that concerning Charity, 
before the Lord Mayor and Aldermen at the Spittle ; in ſpeak- 
ing which, he ſpent three hours and an half. Being alked, 
«© after he came down from the pulpit, whether he was not tired: 
« Yes, indeed, (ſaid he) I began to be weary with landing ſo 
4% long.” 1 

Dr. Ward obſerves, that Dr. Barrow was very free in the uſe 
of tobacco, which he thought helped to compoſe and regulate 
His thoughts. But doubtleſs, as the ſame writer remarks, the 
ſedaceneſs of his mind, cloſe attention to his ſubject, and un- 
wearied purſuit of it, till he conquered all its difliculties, joined 
with a great natural ſagacity and ſolid judgment, were the true 
ſecret, why he thought ſo juſtly, and wrote with that great accu- 
Tacy and clearneſs, He tranſcribed his ſermons four or five times 
over, his greateſt dificulty being always to pieaie himſelf, And 
therefore Monſ. Le Clerc obſerves, that Dr. Barrow's ſermons 
are rather treatiſes, or ex+& diſſertations, than mere harrangues 
to ple aſe the people; and that there are ſcarce any ſermons com- 

arable to thoſe of this Author. 

In 1683 all Dr. Barrow's Engliſh Works were publiſhed in 
three volumes, folio. by Dr. Tillotſon, afterwards Archbiſhop of 
Canterbury. The fr/ of theſe volumes contains, thirty-two ſer- 
mons on ſeveral occaſions. A brief expoſition of the Creed, the 
Lord's prayer, the decalogue, and the doctrine of the ſacraments, 
A treatife of the Pope's ſupremacy. And a diſcourſe on the 
unity of faith. The ſecond volume contains, ſermons and ex- 
poſitions on all the articles of the Apoltles creed. And the 
third volume contains forty-five ſermons upon ſeveral oc- 


caſions. 
In 
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In 1687, was publiſhed in folio, ** Iſaaci Barrow S. S. T. 
4 profeſſoris Opuſcula, viz. determinationes, conciones adclerum, 
« orationes, poemata, etc. Volumen quartum.“ This is called 
Volumen quartum, as it was printed after the three Engliſh volumes 
in folio. 

Dr. Barrow alſo publiſhed the following : 

1. Euclidis Elementa : Cantabrigiz 1655. 8vo, 

2. Euclidis Data: Cantabrigiz 1657. 8vo. 

3. Lectiones opticz 18, Cantabrigiz in ſcholis publicis habitz, 
in quibus opticorum phaenomenon genuinz rationes inveſtigantur 
et exponuntur. q ; : 

4. Lectiones geometricz 13, in quibus praeſertim generalia 
linearum curvarum ſymptomata declarantur : Lond. 1670. 4to. 

5. Archimedis opera, Apollonii conicorum libri iv. Theodoſiz 
ſphzrica, methodo nova illuſtrata, et ſuceincte demonſtrata : 
Londini 1675. 4to. 

After his deceaſe, in 1683, his Lucaſian mathematical Lectures 
were alſo publiſhed in London, in 8vo. 
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HIS great and illuſtrious man was the ſeventh ſon 

of Richard Boyle, Earl of Corke, whoſe life we have 

already written, and was born in Ireland, on the 

25th of January, 1626---7, at a country-houſe of his 
father's, called Liſmore, then one of the nobleſt ſeats and greateſt 
ornaments of the province of Munſter, in which it ſtood. He in- 
forms us himſelf, that he was ſoon committed to the care of a 
country nurſe ; for his father, he ſays, ** had a perfect averſion 
4% for their fondneſs, who uſe to breed their children ſo nice and 
„ tenderly, that a hot ſun, or a good ſhower of rain, as much 
„ endangers them, as if they were made of butter, or of ſu- 
4% gar ().“ Accordingly being enured to a coarſe but cleanly 
diet, and to the uſual inclemencies of the air, he acquired a ſtrong 
and vigorous conſtitution, which however he afterwards loſt, by 
being treated too tenderly, He alſo acquaints us with ſeveral 
misfortunes which happened to him in his youth. When he was 
about three years old, he loſt his mother, who was a very accom» 
pliſhed woman; and it was always a ſubje& of regret to him, 
that he had not had the happineſs of knowing her. A ſecond 
mis ſortune was, that he learned to ſtutter, by mocking ſome chil- 
dren of his own age : of which, though no endeavours were 
ſpared, he could never be perfectly cured. A third was, that in a 
journey to Dublin, he was in the moſt imminent danger of being 
drowned. 

As ſoon as he was of a proper age, he was taught to write a very 
fair hand, and to ſpeak French and Latin, by one of his father's 
chaplains, and a Frenchman whom the Earl kept in the houſe. 
He early diſcovered an inclination for learning, and applied him- 
ſelf ro it with much diligence ; and * this ſtudiouſneſs endeared 
him very much to his father, who uſed highly to commend him 
© both for that and his veracity, of which latter he would often 
+ give him this teſtimony, that he never found him in a lie in all 
his life-time, And indeed lying was a vice both ſo contrary to 
© his nature, and fo inconſiſtent with his principles, that as there 
* was ſcarce any thing he more greedily defired than to know 
© the truth, ſo was there ſcarce any thing he more perſectly de- 
« teſted, than not to ſpeak it,” | 

In 


{ a ) His own account of the earlier part of his life, under the name of Phi- 
larctus, publiſhed by Dr. Birch, in his life of the Hon, Robert Boyle, P. 19, 20, 
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In the year 1635, his father ſent him over to England, in order 
to be educated at Eton-ſchool under Sir Henry Wotton, who was 
the Earl of Corke's old friend and acquaintance. Here he ſoon 
diſcovered a force of underſtanding, which promiſed great things, 
and a diſpoſition to cultivate and improve it to the utmoſt. 
What made him ſo paſſionate a friend to reading, was, the acci- 
« dental peruſal of Quintus Curtius, which firſt made him in love 
with other than pedantic books, and conjured up in him that 
* unſatisfied appetite of knowledge, that is yet as greedy, as 
when 1t firſt was raiſed. In gratitude to this book, I have 
heard him hyperholically ſay, that not only he owed more to 
* Quintus Curtius, than Alexander did ; but derived more ad- 
vantage from the hiſtory of that great Monarch's conqueſts, 
* than ever he did from the conquetts themſelves.” Theſe are 
Mr. Boyle's own words ; for in the account before referred to, (as 
1 by Dr. Birch) he ſpeaks of himſelf in the third 
perſon. 

He remained at Eton in the whole near four years; but in the 
laſt year, as he informs us himſelf, „he forgot much of that 
Latin he had got, for he was ſo addicted to more ſolid parts of 
* knowledge, that he hated the ſtudy of bare words naturally, as 
* ſomething, that reliſhed too much of pedantry to conſort with 
* his diſpoſition and deſigns ; ſo that by the change of his old 
courteous ſchool. maſter 59 for a new rigid fellow, loſing 
* thoſe encouragements, that had formerly ſubdued his averhon 
* to verbal ſtudies, he quickly quitted his Terence and his 
grammar, to read in hiſtory their gallant acts, that were the 
% glory of their own, and the wonder of our times.“ 

Mr. Boyle was now removed from Eton to his father's own ſeat 
at Stalbridge, in Dorſetſhire, where he remained ſome time under 
the care of the parſon of the place, who was alſo one of the 
Earl's chaplains. But it was not long before his education was 
intruſted to Mr. Marcombes, a Frenchman, who had been 797 
vernor to two of his brothers; and of whom Mr. Boyle himſelf 
gives us the following character. He was a man, whoſe garb, 
* his mien, and outſide, had very much of his nation, having 
* been divers years a traveller and a ſoldier; he was well fa- 
* ſhioned, and very well knew what belonged to a gentleman. 
His natural were much better than his acquired parts, though 
divers of the latter he poſſeſſed, though not in an eminent, yet 
in a very competent degree, Scholarſhip he wanted not, hav- 
ing in his greener years been a profeſſed ſtudent in divinity; 
Vol. VI. 6. 2 F but 


(35) Mr. Boyle obſerves in another with him to conſider ſtudying, not fo 
place, that his ſchool-malter at Eton, much as a duty of obedience to his 
Mr, Harriſon, was careful to inſtrutt ſuperiors, but as the way to purchaſe 
him in ſuch an affable, kind, and for himſelf a moſt delightſome aud 
gentle way, that he cafily prevailed invaluable good.“ 
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but he was much leſs read in books than men, and hated pe- 
dantry as much as any of the ſeven deadly fins. Thrifty he 
was extremely, and very ſkilful in the fleights of thrift ; but 
leſs out of avarice, than a juit ambition, and not ſo much out 
of love to money, as a deſire to live handſomely at laſt, His 
« practical ſentiments-in divinity were moſt of them very ſound ; 
© and if he were given to any vice himſelf, he was careful, by 
* ſharply condemning it, to render it uninſectious, being induſ- 
© trious, whatſoever he were himſelf, to make his charges. vir- 
* tuous, Before company he was always very civil to his pupils, 
apt to eclipſe their tailings, and ſet out their good qualities to 
© the beſt advantage ; but in his private converſation he was 
© cynically diſpoſed, and a very nice critic both of words and 
men; which humour he uſed to exerciſe ſo freely with Mr. 
© Boyle, that at laſt he forced him to a very cautious and conſi- 
«* derate way of expreſſing himſelf, which after turned to his no 
* {mall advantage. The worſt quality he had was his choler, to 
exceſſes of which he was exceſſively prone ; and that being the 
only paſſion, to which Mr. Boyle was much obſerved to be in- 

clived, his deſire to ſhun claſhing with his governor, and his ac- 
cuſtomednets to bear the ſudden ſallies of his impetuous hu- 
mour, taught our youth ſo to ſubdue that paſſion in himſelf, 
that he was ſoon able to govern it habitually and with eaſe ; 
* the continuance of which conqueſt he much acknowledged to 
© that paſiage of St. James, For the wrath of man worketh nat the 
* righteouſne/s of God, james i. 20. And he was ever a ſtrict ob- 
«* ſerver of that precept of the Apoitle, Let not the ſun go down 
* upon your wrath ; tor continued anger turns eafily to malice ; 
* which made him, upon occaſion of this ſentence of St. Paul, to 
«* ſay, that anger was like the Jewiſh manna, which might be 
© wholeſome for a day or two, but if it were kept long, it would 
breed worms, and corrupt. With this new governor Mr. Boyle 
« ſpent the greateſt part of the ſummer, partly in reading and 
« interpreting the Univerſal Hiſtory written in Latin, and partly 


4 


jn familiar kind of converſation in French.“ 


In the autumn of the year 1638, he attended his father to 
London, and remained with him at the Savoy, till his brother 
Mr. Francis Boyle eſpouſed Mrs. Elizabeth Killigrew; and about 


_* four days after the marriage, the two brothers, Francis and Ro- 


bert, were ſent abroad upon their travels, under the care of Mr. 
Marcombes. They embarked at Rye in Suſſex, and from thence 
proceeded to Dieppe in Normandy ; then they travelled by land 
to Kouen, and from thence to Paris. After which they repaired 
to Lyons; from which city they continued their journey to Ge- 
neva, where their governor had a family; and there the two gen- 
tlemen purſued their itudies quietly, and without interruption» 
Mr. Boyle, during his tay here, reſumed his acquaintance with 
the maihematicks, or at leaſt with the elements of that ſcience, 
of which he had before gained ſome knowledge. For he tells us 
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in his own Memoirs, that while he was at Eton, and afflicted with 
an ague before he was ten years old, by way of diverting his 
melancholy, they made him read Amadis de Gaul, and other 
romantic b..oks, which produced ſuch a reſtleſſneſs in him, that 
he was obliged to apply himſelf to the extraction of the ſquare 
and cube roots, and to the more laborious operations of Alge- 
bra, in order to fix and ſettle the volatility of his fancy : though 
it appears that he afterwards continued to amuſe himſelf with 
books of chivalry. | | 

He tells us in his own Account of himſelf, that, in order to 
employ his body as well as his mind, * he ſpent ſome months 
* in fencing, and ten or twelve in learning to dance, the former 
of which exerciſes he ever as much affected as he contemned 
* the latter. His recreations during his ſlay at Geneva, were 
* ſometimes mall, tennis, (a ſport he ever paſſionately loved) and 
© above all, the reading of romances, whoſe peruſal did not only 
extremely divert him, but (aſſiſted by a total diſcontinuance of 
* the Engliſh tongue) in a ſhort time taught him a {kill in French 
* ſomewhat unuſual to ſtrangers, In effect, before he quitted 
France, he attained a readineſs in the language of that country, 
© which enabled him, when he made concealment his defign, to 
« paſs for a native of it, both amongſt them that were ſo, and 
* amongſt foreigners alſo ; and in all his writings, whilſt he was 
abroad, he ſtill made uſe of the French tongue, not out of any 
intention to improve his knowledge in it, but becauſe it was 
that he could expreſs himſelf beſt in.” 

Mr. Boyle alſo informs us, that during his ſtay at Geneva, he 
was once in the dead of night, ſtruck with an unuſual terror by 
2 moſt violent tempeſt, attended with thunder and lightening, 
which then aroſe, and which affected him ſo ſtrongly, that he ap- 
prehended the end of the world to be approaching. And he 
was impreſſed with a ſenſe of his unpreparedneſs for that event, 
that this conſideration induced him afterwards to make the ſtrong- 
eſt reſolutions to become more in earneſt about religion. His 
inclinations had indeed before been always virtuous, and his life 

inoffenſive and free from ſcandal ; but he now reſolved to make 
religion the chief buſineſs of his life, to regulate all his actions 
ina manner ſtrily conformable to the precepts of Chriſtianity, 
and to be conſtantly preparing himſelf for that higher and nobler 
ſtate of exiſtence, which the divine author of our religion has 
taught us to be always aſpiring after. 

In September, 1641, he quitted Geneva, after having ſpent one 
and twenty months in that city : and paſſing through Switzer- 
land, aud the country of the Griſons, entered Lombardy. Then, 
taking his rout through Bergamo, Breſcia, and Verona, he arri- 
ved at Venice; where, having made a ſhort ſtay, he returned 
through Padua, and from thence to Florence, where he paſſed the 
winter, Here he employed his ſpare hours in acquiring the 
Italian language, which he at length underſtood perfectly, —_— 
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he never ſpoke it ſo fluently as the French. And here he read 
the modern hiſtory in Italian, and the works of the celebrated 
Galileo, who died at a village near Florence, during Mr. Boyle's 
relidence in it. 

In Mr. Boyle's own account of himſelf, from which we have 
already made ſeveral quotations, there 1s alſo the following paſ- 
ſage relative to his adventures in Italy, which is too remarkable 
to be omitted. When Carnaval was come, (the ſeaſon when 
# madneſs is ſo general in Italy, that lunacy does for that time 
loſe its name) he had the pleaſure to ſee the tilts maintained by 
the great Duke's brothers, and to be preſent at the gentlemen's 
balls. Nor did he ſometimes ſcruple, in his governor's com- 
pany, to viſit the famouſeſt Borgel/os, whither reſorting out of 
bare curioſity, he retained there an unblemiſhed chaſtity, and 
ſil] returned thence as honeſt as he went thither, profeſſing, 
that he never found any ſuch ſermons againſt them, as they 
were againſt themſelves ; the impudent nakedneſs of vice 
clothing it with a deformity, deſcription cannot reach, and the 
worſt ot epithets cannot but flatter. But though Mr. Boyle 
were no fuel for forbidden flames, he proved the object of unna- 
tural ones; for being at that time in the flower of youth, and 
the cares of the world having not yet faded a complexion na- 
turally freſh enough, as he was once unaccompanied diverting 
himſelf abroad, he was ſomewhat rudely preſſed by the pre- 
poſterous courtſhip of to friars, whoſe luſt makes no diſ- 
tinction of ſexes, but that, which its preference of their own 
creates, and not without difficulty and danger forced a ſcape 
from thoſe gowned Sodomites, whoſe goatith hearts ſerved not 
a little to arm Mr, Boyle againſt fuch people's ſpecious hypo- 
criſy, and heightened and fortified in him averſeneſs for opi- 
nions, which now the religious diſcredit as well as the 
religion.” 

About the end of March, 1642, he began his journey from 
Florence to Rome, which took up but five days. And he tells 
us himſelf, that the more conveniently to ſee the numerous 
« rarities of this univerſal city, and to decline the diſtracting 
intruſions and importunities of Engliſh Jeſuits, paſſed for a 
Frenchman, which neither his habit nor language much con- 
tradicted. Under this notion he delightfully paid his viſits to 
what in Rome and the adjacent villages moſt deſerved them ; 
and amongſt other curioſities and antiquities, had the fortune 
to lee the Pope at chapel, with the Cardinals, who ſeverally 
appearing mighty princes, in that afſembly looked like a 
company of common friars. Here he could not chuſe but 
mile to ſce a young Churchman, after the ſervice ended, upon 
his kaces carefully with his hands ſweep into his handkerchief 
the duit, his Holineſs's gouty feet had by treading on it conſe- 
crated, as if it had been ſome miraculous relic.” Mr. Boyle 
aiſo obſerves, taat ' be never found the Pope leſs valued than in 

Rome, 
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Rome, nor his religion fiercelier diſputed againſt than in Italy 
and ſometimes added, that he ceaſed to wonder, that the 
« Pope ſhould forbid the ſight of Rome to Proteſtants, fince no- 
thing could more confirm them in their religion. 

During his travels, he purſued his ſtudies with great vigour; 
and his brother Francis, afterwards Lord Shannon, uſed to ſay, 
that even then he would never loſe any vacant time; for if they 
were upon the road, and walking down a hill, or in a rough way, 
he would read all the way ; and when they came at night to their 
inn, he would ſtill be ſtudying till ſupper, and frequently pro- 
poſe ſuch difficulties, as he met with in his reading, to his go- 
vernor Ce. 

Mr. Boyle returned from Rome to Florence, from whence he 
went to Leghorn, and ſo by ſea to Genoa, Then paſſing through 
the county of Nice, he eroſſed the ſea to Antibes, where he fell 
into ſome danger for refuſing to honour the crucifix : from whence 
he went to Marſeilles by land. He was in that city, in May, 
1642, with his brother, when they received letters from their fa- 
ther, containing a melancholy account of the general rebellion in 
Ireland, and acquainting them, that it was with great difficulty 
he had procured for them two hundred and fifty pounds, to ſup- 

ly their expences in their return home. But this money being 
intruſted with one Perkins, a citizen of London, who was eſteemed 
a man of conſiderable ſubſtance, to be ſent them in bills of ex- 
change, he proved unfaithful, ſo that they never received the 
leaſt part of it. Being thus left deſtitute in a ſtrange country, 
ſeven or eight hundred miles from home, they were by means of 
Mr. Marcombes their governor brought to Geneva, till ſup- 
plies could be received to enable them to return; where, by rea- 
ſon of the great confuſion of affairs in Ireland and England, they 
fruitleſsly waited for about two years; during all which time 
having no money, either to diſcharge Mr. Marcombes, or to re- 
turn homewards, they were obliged to live at a conſiderable ex- 
pence, and to run in debt to him on that account. They con- 
tinued at Geneva a conſiderable time, without either advices or 
ſupplies from England ; upon which Mr. Marcombes was obliged 
to take up ſome jewels on his own credit, which were afterwards 
diſpoſed of with as little loſs as might be; and with the money 
thus raiſed, they continued their journey for England, where they 
arrived in the year 1644. On his arrival Mr. Boyle found his fa- 
ther dead ; and though the Earl had made an ample proviſion for 
him, as well by leaving him the manor of Stalbridge in England, 
as other confiderable eſtates in Ireland, yet it was ſome time be- 
fore he could receive any money. However, he procured pro- 
tections for his eſtates in both kingdoms from thoſe who were 
then in power ; from whom alſo he obtained leave to go over 
into 


(c) Birch's Life of Mr. Boyle, P. 48, 49. 
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into France for a ſhort ſpace, probably to ſettle accounts with his 
governor Mr, Marcombes : but he could not ſtay long abroad, 
fince it appears that he was at Cambridge in December, 1645. 

In March, 1646, he retired to his manor at Salbridge, where 


be now chiefly reſided, in a kind of learned retirement. But 


the courſe of his ſtudies was interrupted for ſome time in the 
ſummer of the year 1647, by a ſevere fit of the ſtone, to which 
diſtemper he was extremely ſubjet. However, in September fol- 
low ing he went to Briſtol and Saliſbury; and in February, 
17478, made a voyage to Holland, partly to viſit the country, 
and partly to accompany his brother Francis, in conducting his 
wife trom the Hague, But he did not ſtay long there, for on the 
15th or April, 1648, he was at London, from whence he ſoon 
atter removed again to Stalbridge. - 
During his retirement there, Mr. Boyle applied himſelf with 
incredible induſtry to ſtudies of various kinds, but more par- 
ticularly to natural philoſophy and chemiſtry. It appears alſo, 
that he employed much time in the ſtudy of the Scriptures, He 
fays himſelf, * Thoſe excellent ſciences, the mathematics, having 
been the firſt addicted myſelf to, and was fond of, and expe- 
rimental philoſophy with its key, chemiſtry, ſucceeding them 
in my eſteem and applications; my propenſity and value for 
real learning gave me ſo much averſion and contempt for the 
empty ſtucy ot words, that not only I have viſited divers coun- 
tries, whoſe languages I could never vouchſafe to fludy, but 
I could never yet be igduced to learn the native tongue of the 
kingdom I was born and for ſome years bred in. But in ſpite 
of the greatneis of theſe indiſpoſitions to the ſtudy of tongues, 
my veneration fir the Scripture made one of the greateſt de- 
ſpiſers of verbal learning leave Ariſtotle and Pa acelſus to turn 
grammarian, and where he could not have the help of any 
living teacber, engaged him to learn as much Greek and He- 
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brew, as ſufficed to read the Old and New Teſtament, merely 
that he may do ſo in the Hebrew and Greek, aud thereby free 


* himſelf from the neceflity of relying on a tranſlation.” He 
likewiſe obſerves, that * to improve himſelf in ſctipture criticiſms,” 
he frequently rode twenty miles to confer with a learned Jewiih 
doctor; and alſo applied himſelf to the ſtudy of the Chaldee 
and Syriac languages. And he adds, I eſteem no labour la- 
* viſhed, that illuſtrates or endears to me that divine book; my 

addiftedneſs to which I gratulate to myſelf, as thinking eit 

no treacherous ſign, that GOD loves a man, that ke inclines 


ous and important, that the purchaſe muſt at leaſt deſerve the 


price Ce). f 
Mr. Boyle omitted no opportunity of obtaining the acquain- 
| | tance 
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tance,of perſons diſtinguiſhed for parts and learning, to whom he 
was in every reſpect a ready, uſeful, generous aſſiſtant, and with 
whom he held a conſtant correſpondence. He was alſo one of 
the firſt members of that ſmall, but learned body of men, which, 
when all accademical ſtudies were interrupted by the civil wars, 
ſecreted themſelves about the year 1645; and had private meet- 
ings, firſt in London, afterwards at Oxford, for the ſake of can- 
vaſſing ſubjects of natural knowledge, upon that plan of experi- 
ment which my Lord Bacon had delineated. They ſtiled them- 
ſelves then ** The Philoſophical College ;” and, after the Reſ- 
toration, when they were incorporated and diſtinguiſhed openly, 
took the name of the Royal Society.” And his retired courſe 
of life could not hinder him from acquiring a con ſiderable repu- 
tation, nor prevent his attracting the notice of ſome of the molt 
eminent members of the Republic of Letters; ſo thai, in the 
year 1651, we find Dr. Nathamiel Highmore, a very eminent 
phyſic.an, dedicating to him a book, under tue title of, The 
« tiiſtory of Generation: examining the ſeveral opinions of di- 
« vers authors, eſpecially that of Sir Kenelm Digby, in his Diſ- 
« courſe upon Bodies.“ 

In 1652, he went over to Ireland, in order to viſit and ſettle 
his eſtates in that kingdom; and returned from thence in Au- 
guſt, 165 3. Ilie was ſoon after obliged to go over into Ireland 
again; where he had ſpent his time very unpleaſantly, if it had 
not been for his intimate friend and acquain.ance Sir William 
Petty, then phyſician to the army, and to the deputy of Ireland, 
in whoſe converiation he was extremely happy, and by whom he 
was aſſiſted in making ſome anatomical diſſections. 

During his ſtay in Ireland, he made ſtrict inquiries after the 
minerals which that kingdom afforded; and chough he could 
meet with tew, Wh. had either ſk11] or curioſity in that way, yet 
filver ore was brought to him, which was found upon one of his 
brother's eſtates, that upon trial was eſlimated to be worth be— 
tween thirty and forty pounds a ton. And he was aſſured by 
experienced men, that no country in Europe was fo rich in mines 
as Ireland, had but the inhabitants the induilry to ſeek them, and 
the ſkill to k.] tuem { d ). 

Atter his i cturn to England, which is ſuppoſed to have been 
in the latter end of june, 1654, Mr. Boyle went to reſide at Ox- 
ford, in order to proſecute his ſtudies with the greater advantage, 
and continued there tor the moſt part till Aprii 1658, Wnen he 
ſettle at London in the houſe of his tiſter, Lady Ranelagh, in 
Pall-Mall. At Oxford he choſe to live in a private houle, ra- 
ther than in a college, both for his health, and becauſe he had 
moi e room and conveniency to make experiments, than he could 
have had in à ſociety. 1 he perion with whom he lodged, was 


Mr. 
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Mr. Crofle, an apothecary, and a very reputable and worthy man, 
who was intimately acquainted with Dr. Fell, Biſhop of Oxford. 
'There was probably no place in England where Mr. Boyle could 
have reſided at this time with ſo much ſatisfaction to himſelf as he 
did at Oxford. For the famous Dr. Wilkins, by his admirable 
abilities, and the influence of his example and authority, ſup- 
ported a ſpirit of rational piety, and a juſt taſte of learning in 
that Univerfity. Dr. John Wallts, and Dr, Seth Ward, the two 
Savilian profeſſors of geometry and aſtronomy, Dr. Thomas Wil- 
lis, the phyſician, then ſtudent of Chriſt church, Mr. Chriſtopher 
Wren, then Feltow of Al Soul's College, Dr. Goddard, Warden 
of Merton College, Dr. Ralph Bathurſt, Fellow of Trinity, and 
afterwards Preſident of the fame, and Dean of Wells, were emi- 
nent likewiſe for their genius and application to the moſt uſeful 

arts of literature, which theſe great men united their endeavours 
to cultivate and promote, For this purpoſe they held frequent 
mectings, in which they conferred chiefly on philoſophical ſub- 
jets ; and being ſatisfied that there was no certain way of arriv- 
ing at any competent knowledge, unlefs they made a variety of 
experiments upon naiural bodies, in order to difcaver what 
phgnomena they would produce, they purſued that method by 
themſelves with great indaſtry, and then communicated their dif- 
coveries to each other. 

This was an employment, and this a ſociety, which exactly 
ſuited Mr. Boyle's inclinations. He had before laid in a great 
ſtock of mathematical and chemical knowledge: and as for the 
Ariitotehan way of explaining the phænomena of nature, he re- 
jecied it, as a mere ſyſtem of words, that would never make any 
man more intelligent than ke was before. The Cartefian philo- 
ſophy began to make a noife in the world; but he reſolved to 
acquieſce in no ſingle man's hypotheſis, and to draw nggconclu- 
fi-ns from premiſes in natural things, which he could not actu- 
ally verify himſelf; and fo for many years he would not read 
over Des Cartes's Principles, leſt he might be biaſſed by the in- 
genuity or authority of that philoſopher. With theſe difpofitions 
de ſet himſelf to philoſophize, and to perſuade the nobility and 
geniry of the nation, who had the means and leiſure to purſue 
ſuch tort of ſtudies, to follow his example, He was convinced, 
that it would be of ineſtimable uſe to mankind to engage them 
in theſe inquiries ; it would divert them from thoſe impertinent 
and criminal amuſements, witch whih moſt of them buſied 
themfelves, and would make them not only better Chriſtians, but 
likewiſe more uſeful members of ſociety V). 

It was during Mr. Boyle's reſidence at Oxford, that he in- 
vented that admirable engine, the Air Pump, which was per- 
fecied for him, 1658, or 1659, by the very ingenuous Mr, Ro- 

bers 
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bert Hooke, after he had ſeen a contrivance for that purpoſe by 
Mr. Graterix, which was too groſs to perform any great matters. 
Mr, Hooke, who was afterwards profeſſor of geometry in Greſ- 
ham-college, and doctor of phyſic, then lived with Mr. Boyle, 
whom he aſſiſted in chemiſtry, having been recommended to him 
by Dr. Willis the phyſician, whom he had before ſerved in the 
ſame capacity. By this engine Mr. Boyle made ſuch experi- 
ments, as have gone very far to enable him, and thoſe who have 
ſucceeded him, to form a juſt theory of the air. By this he de- 
monſtrated its elaſticity ; and that property alone was a means to 
find out abundance more. He begun alſo to compoſe hiſtories 
of its particular qualities, all founded upon experiments or ob- 
ſervations, of which he kept very exact regiſters, hoping by 
this means to leave ſuch materials, as future ages might ' baild 
complete theories upon (g). 

But philoſophy and inquiries into nature were not the only 
things which engaged Mr, Boyle's attention, He continued to 
proſecute thoſe critical ſtudies which he had before commenced, 
and which he thought neceſſary to underſtand the Scriptures tho- 
roughly : and for this he had peculiar advantages ac Oxford. 
Dr. Edward Pococke, Mr. Thomas Hyde of Queen's — 
and Mr. Samuel Clarke, who were men of great eminence for 
their ſkill in the Eaſtern languages, reſided there; and Mr. Hyde 
particularly was frequently conſulted by him during the reſt of 
his life upon any dithculties, which he met with in the courſe of 
his reading upon thoſe ſubjects. But one of his moſt intimate 


friends, with whom he converſed upon theological points, was 


Dr. Thomas Barlow, then chief librarian of the Bodleian library, 
and afterwards Biſhop of Lincoln. The Doctor was a man of 
prodigious reading, and a proportionable memory ; he knew 
what the fathers, ſchoolmen, or cannoniſts had ſaid upon any 
queſtion in divinity, or caſe of conſcience ; and being with all 
theſe accompliſhments very communicative of his knowledge, he 
gained the higheſt degree of Mr. Boyle's eſteem and friendſhip, 
who uſed, as long as he lived, to conſult him upon caſes of con- 
ſcience. But however important the advantages were, which 
Mr. Boyle enjoyed at Oxford, for the proſecution of his ſtudies, 
he extended them by a correſpondence with perſons eminent for 
their knowledge in other parts of England, and in foreign coun- 
tries. Among his intimate friends and correſpondence were, Dr. 


John Beale, John Evelyn, Eſq; { 4 Dr. John Pell, Dr. John 
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Vol. VI. 6. 


3 Birch, P. 112. 

(+5) The following character is 
given of this geatleman by the inge- 
hious Mr, Granger. JOHN EVE- 
LYN, the Englith Peireſk, was a gen- 
tleman of as univerſal knowledge as 
any of his time; and no man was 
more open and benevolent in the 


Wallis, 


communication of it. He was par- 
ticularly ſkilled in gardening, paint- 
ing, engraving, architecture, and me- 
dals; upon all which be has pub- 
liſhed treatiſes. His book on the laſt 
of theſe ſciences is deſervedly in 
elleem ; but is inferior to that ot Mr, 
Obadiah Walker on the ſame — 
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Wallis, and Henry Oldenburgh, Eſq; a native of Bremen in 
Lower Saxony, who was for ſeveral years agent for that city in 
England, and afterwards Secretary to the Royal Society. 

In 1659, Mr. Boyle being acquainted with the circumſtances 
of the learned Dr. Robert Sanderſon, afterwards Biſhop of Lin- 
coln, who had loſt all his preferments on account of his attach- 
ment to the Royal party, he conferred upon him an honorary ſti- 
pend of fifty pounds a year. This ſtipend was given as an en- 
couragement to that great maſter of reaſoning, to apply himſelf 
to the writing of Caſes of Conſcience. Dr. Sanderſon, therefore, 
publiſhed his treatiſe, intitled, De Obligatione Conſcientie, and 
addreſſed it to Mr. Robert Boyle in an elaborate dedication, 
dated at Boothby Pannel in Lincolnſhire, November 22, 1659; 
wherein he ſpeaks of his patron as much more diſtinguiſhed by 
his exce!lent diſpoſitions, love of learning, humanity, piety, and 
all kinds of virtue, than by his birth and quality (7). 

Upon the reſtoration, in 1660, Mr. Boyle was treated with 
great civility and reſpect by the King as well as by the Earl of 
Southampton, Lord High Treaſurer, and the Earl of Clarendon, 
Lord Chancellor of England. And he was ſollicited by the 
latter to enter into holy orders, not only out of regard to him 
and his family, but chiefly with a view to ſerve the church itſelf, 
For Mr. Boyle's noble family, his diſtinguiſhed learning, hm 

above 


Ilis tranſlation of“ an Idea of the 
« Perſection of Painting,” written in 
French, by Roland Freart, and printed 
in 1210, 1668, is become very ſcarce. 
His “ Sculptura, or the Hiſtory and 
© Art of Chalcography, and Engrav- 
ing in Copper,” was compoſed at 
the particular requeſt of his friend, 
Mr. Robert Boyle, to whom it is 
dedicated, But his great work, is 
his“ Sylva zor a Diſcourſe of Foreſt- 
« Trees, and the Propagation ef 
« Timber, &c.“ He tells us, in the 
{ſecond edition of that valuable work, 
that it had been the occaſion of plant- 
ing two million of timber trees. The 
author, who reſided chicfly at Says 
Court, near Depttord, had one of the 
fineſt gardens in the kingdom, and 
was one of the belt and happieſt mcn 
in it. He lived to a good, but not to 
a uſeleſs old age, and long enjoyed 
the ſhade of thoſe flouriſhing trees 
which himſelf had planied,” Biogra- 
phical Hiſtory of England, Vol. II. 
P. 367, 368. 
Mr. Evelyn died in 1706, in the 
86th year of his age; and was inter- 


red at Wotton in Surry, the place of 


his nativity, under a tomb of about 
three feet high of free ſtone, ſhaped 
like a cofhn, with an inſcription 
upon white marble, with which it is 
covered, expreſſing, according to his 
own intention, that * Living in an 
age of extraordinary events and re- 
© yolutions, he had learned from 
© thence this truth, which he deſired 
might be thus commanicated to 
* polterity : * That all is vanity, 
« which is not honeſt; and that 
« there is no ſolid wiſdom but m 
« real piety,” 

In 1755, a ſecond edition was 
publiſhed of Mr, Evelyn's © Sculptura : 
or, the hiſtory and art of Chalco- 
„ graphy and engraving in copper, 
« with an ample enumeration of the 
moſt renowned maſters and their 
works, To which is annexed, # 
new manner of engraving or mez- 
zotinto, communicated by his High- 
neſs Prince Rupert, to the author ol 
© this treatiſe.” Some valuable ad- 
ditions were made to this edition, 
particularly an exact copy of the mes - 
zotinto, done by Prince Rupert, 

i) Birch, P. 121, 
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above all, his unblemiſhed reputation, induced Lord Clarendon 
to think, that any eccleſiaſtical preferments he might attain to 
would be ſo worthily diſcharged, as to do honour to the Clergy, 
and ſervice to the eſtabliſhed communion. Mr. Boyle conſidered 
all this with due attention; but to balance theſe he reflected, that 
in the ſituation of life he was in, whatever he wrote with reſpect 
to religion, would have ſo much the greater weight, as coming 
from a Layman ; ſince he well knew, that the irreligious forti- 
fed themſelves againſt all that the Clergy could offer, by ſup- 
poſing and ſaying that it was their trade, and that they were 
paid for it. He conſidered likewiſe, that, in point of fortune 
and character, he needed no acceſſions; and indeed he never had 
any appetite for either. But Biſhop Burnet, who preached his 
funeral ſermon, and to whom Mr. Boyle communicated memo- 
randums concerning his own life, tells us, that what had the 
greateſt weight in determining his judgment, was, the * not hav- 
ing felt within himſelf an inward motion to it by the Holy Ghoſt ; 
and the firit queſtion,” that is put to thoſe, who come to be 
© initiated into the ſervice of the church, relating to that motion, 
he, who had not felt it, thought he durſt not make the ſtep, leſt 
* otherwiſe he ſhould have lied to the Holy Ghoſt. So ſolemnly 
and ſeriouſly did he judge of ſacred matters.“ He choſe, 
therefore, to purſue his philoſophical ſtudies in ſach a manner, 
as might be moſt effectual for the ſupport of religion. 
In 1660, Mr. Boyle publiſhed in 8vo. ** — Experiments 
* phyſico- mechanical, touching the Spring of the air and its 
« effects, made for the moſt part in a new — engine: 
* written by way of letter to the Right Honourable Charles, 
* Lord Viſcount or Dungarvan, eldeſt fon to the Earlof Corke.“ 
This work was attacked by Franciſcus Linus and Mr. Hobbes ; 
which occaſioned Mr. Boyle to ſubjoin to a ſecond edition of it, 
printed at London, 1662, in 4to. a Defence, &c. in which he re- 
tuted the objections of thoſe philoſophers with great clearneſs, 
and with equal candour and civility, The ſame year he pub- 
liſhed his“ Seraphic Love; or, ſome motives and incentives to 
*« the love of GOD, pathetically diſcourſed of in a letter to a 
„ friend,” This has paſſed through many editions, and been 
tranſlated into Latin. | 
It appears that the, fame of Mr. Boyle's great learning and 
abilities had now extended itſelf beyond the limits of our iſland ; 
for on the 1oth of October, 1660, Mr. Robert Southwell, after- 
wards a knight, and envoy from King Charles II. to the King of 
Portugal, and preſident to the Royal Society, wrote to him from 
Florence, to inform him, that the Grand Duke of Tuſcany was 
extremely defirous of a correſpondence with him, that Prince 
_ = only a patron of learning, but alſo a great maſter of it 
imſelf. 
In 1661, Mr. Boyle publiſhed in 4to.“ Certain phyſiological 
« Eſſays, and other Tracts.“ They were printed again in 1669, 
| 2 G 2 4to. 
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4to. with large additions, eſpecially of * A Diſcourſe about the 
«© abſolute reſt of bodies ;*” and were tranſlated into Latin. The 
ſame year he printed at Oxford his © Sceptical Chymiſt,“ in 8vo. 
a very curious and excellent work, which was re-printed in 1679, 
with the addition of Divers experiments and notes about the 
% producibleneſs of chemical principles.“ 

In the year 1662, a grant of the forfeited impropriations in the 
kingdom of Ireland was obtained from the King in Mr. Boyle's 
name, though without his knowledge ; which nevertheleſs did 
not hinder him from intereſting himſelf very warmly, for procur- 
ing the application of thoſe impropriations, to the promoting 
true religion and learning. He interpoſed likewiſe in favour of 
the corporation for propagating the goſpelin New England; and 
was very inſtrumental in obtaining a decree in the Court of 
Chancery, for reſtoring to that corporation an eſtate, which had 
been injuriouſly repoſſeſſed by one Col. Bedingfield, a Papiſt, 
who had fold it to them tor a valuable confideration. His activity 
in matters of this nature ws ſo much the more honourable, as he 
was naturally averſe to public buſineſs, and fond of privacy and 
reti.ement, But whenever the cauſe of virtue, learning, or reli- 
gion. required it, his intereſt and endeavours were never wanting, 
and were generally crowned with ſucceſs, 

In 1663, the Royal Society being incorporated by King Charles 
II. by letters patent, dated the 22d of April, Mr. Boyle was ap- 
pointed by the charter one of the council of that learned body ; 
and as he had been one of the principal perſons, to whom that 
ſociety owed its firſt riſe and progreſs, he continued dur- 
ing the reſt of his life one of its moſt uſeful members. 

The ſame year he publiſhed the three following pieces. 1.“ Some 
«© conſiderations touching the uſefulneſs of experimental natu- 
* ral philoſophy, propoſed in a familiar diſcourſe to a friend, by 
« way of invitation to the ſtudy of it.“ Oxford, 4to. 2. Some 
«« conſiderations touching the ſtile of the Holy Scriptures.” Lond. 
8vo. 3. Experiments and conſiderations touching colours: 
« firſt occaſionally written, among ſome other eſſays, to a friend, 
« and now ſuffered to come abroad as the beginning of an ex- 
* perimental Hiſtory of Colours.” London, 8vo. This was re- 
printed in 1670, and was tranſlated into Latin. This treatiſe 1s 
full of curious and uſeſul remarks on the hitherto unexplained 
doctrine of light and colours; in which he ſhews great judgment, 
accuracy, and penetration, and may be ſaid to have led the way 
to that mighty genius, the great Sir Iſaac Newton, who 
has fince ſet that important point in the cleareſt and moſt con- 
vincing light. 

In 1664, Mr. Boyle was elected into the company of the 
Royal Mines ; and the year following he publiſhed, in 8vo. his 
« Occaſional reflexions upon ſeveral ſubjefts ; whereto is pre- 
% miſed a diſcourſe about ſuch kind of thoughts.” This piece 


was reprinted in 1669, in 8vo, and tranſlated into Latin, but never 
| publiſhed 
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publiſhed in that language. It is addreſſed to Sophronia, under 
which name he concealed that of his heloved ſiſter, Lady Rane. 
lagh. The thoughts are on a vaſt variety of ſubjects, and in a 
very moral and religious ſtrain, and were written when he was 
very young: and this conſideration, added to that of the cuſtom 
of the age, in which the imagination was more indulged upon 
important ſubjects, than the ſeverity of a true taſte of writing 
will admit, may ſerve to apologize for this treatiſe ; which has 
expoſed the author to the only ſevere cenſure that ever was paſ- 
— him, and that too from no leſs a man than the cele- 
brated Dean Swift; who, to ridiculs theſe reflexions, wrote “ a 
pious meditation upon a broomſtick, in the ſtile of the honou- 
rable Mr. Boyle.” But, as his noble relation the late Lord 
Orrery has ſaid, “to what a height muſt the ſpirit of ſarcaſm 
„ ariſe in an author, who could prevail upon himſelf to ridicule 
„ ſo good a man as Mr, Boyle? The ſword of wit, like the 
«*« ſcythe of time, cuts down friend and foe, and attacks every 
« object that accidentally lies in its way. But ſharp and irre- 
« ſiſtible as the edge of it may be, Mr. Boyle will always remain 
„% jnvulnerable.” 

The ſame year he publiſhed an important work, in 8vo. in- 
titled, New experiments and obſervations upon cold; or, an ex- 
perimental hiſtory of cold begun : with ſeveral pieces thereunto 
annexed. This was re-printed in 1683, in 4to. Mr. Boyle's re- 
putation for learning now induced the King, unſollicited and un- 
aſked, to nominate him to the provoſtſhip of Eton-college. This 
was thought the fitteſt employment for him in the kingdom ; yet, 
after mature deliberation, though contrary to the advice of his 
friends, he abſolutely declined it. He had ſeveral reaſons for 
declining it. He thought the duties of that employment might 
interfere with his ſtudies : he was unwilling to quit that courſe of 
life, which, by experience, he found ſo ſuitable co his temper and 
conſtitution : and, above all, be was unwilling to enter into 
holy orders, which he was perſuaded was neceſſary to qualify 
himſelf for it. 

In February, 1666, the learned Mr. Henry Stubbe addreſſed a 
letter to Mr. Boyle upon the ſubject of the famous Mr. Valentine 
Greatrakes, the Iriſh ſtroker (4); and it appears that Mr. Boyle 
himſelf atteſted the truth of ſome of the cures performed by this 
extraordinary perſon, in his own preſence ; and teſtimonials in 
his favour were alſo given by Dr. John Wilkins, aſterwards Bi- 
ſnop of Cheſter, Dr. Benjamin Whichcote, Dr. Ralph Cudworth, 
Dr. Simon Patrick, afterwards Biſhop of Ely, and other eminent 
and learned perſons. 

The ſame year Mr, Boyle publiſhed at London, in 8vo. his 
Hydroſtatical Paradoxes made out by new experiments, for — 

40 
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« moſt part phyſical and eaſy ;” which had been preſented to the 
Royal Society, at whoſe requeſt they had been made in May 
1664. And about the ſame time he publiſhed at Oxford, in 4to. 
his“ Origin of Forms and Qualities, according to the Corpuſ- 
% cular Philoſophy, illuſtrated by conſiderations and experi- 
% ments: written formerly by way of notes, upon an eſſay about 
% nitre.” This was re-printed the year following in 8vo, 
with the addition of “ a diſcourſe of ſubordinate forms.” 

Both in this and the preceding year Mr. Boyle communicated 
to the Royal Society ſeveral ſhert but curious treatiſes of his own, 
upon a great variety of ſubjects, and others tranfmitted to him 
by his learned friends both at home and abroad, which were 
pabliſhed in the Philoſophical Tranſactions. And it is an evi- 
dence of the high eſteem in which he was generally held, that, 
in the warm controverſy raiſed at this time about the Royal 
Society, Mr. Boyle eſcaped all cenſure ; and tho? Mr. Stubbe {/) 
attacked it in ſeveral pamphlets; with great fury, yet he 


(/) HENRY STUBBE was born 
at Partney, near Spilſbye, in Lincoln- 
ire, in 1631, His father was a mi- 
niſter, and lived at Spilſbye ; but 
being inclined to the principles of 
the Baptiſts, he was on that account 
obliged to leave that place, and there- 
upon went with his wife and children 
into Ireland. Upon the breaking out 
of the rebellion there in 1641, the 
mother fled with her ſon Hcury into 
England, and landing at Liverpool, 
travelled on foot from thence to Lon» 
don, There ſhe got a decent ſubſiſ- 
tence by her needle, and ſent her fon 
Henry, being then ten years ot age, 
to Weſtminſter. ſchool, where Dr, 
Buſby was ſo firuck with the ſurpriz- 
ing parts of the boy, that he ſhowed 
kim more than ordinary favour, and 
recommended him to the notice of 
Sir Henry Vanc, who one day came 
accidentally into the ſchool. Sir 
Henry took a fancy to him, frequently 
zelieved him with money, and gave 
bim the liberty of reſorting to his 
houſe, © to fill that Helly,” as Mr. 
Stubbe humſelf expreſſes it, * which 
* otherwiſe had no ſuſtenance, but 
*% what one penny could purchaſe for 
« his dinner, and which had no 
« breakfalt, except he got it by mak- 
ing ſome body's exerciſe,” Soon 
after, by Sir Henry's means, he was 
madea king's ſcholar ; and his maſter 
at the lame time gave him moncy to 


preſerved 


buy books and cloaths, being much 
pleaſed with the extraordinary pro- 
greſs he made. 

In 1649, he was elefted ſtudent of 
Chriſt-church in Oxford ; and while 
he continued under-graduate, it was 
uſual with him to diſcourſe in the 
public ſchools very fluently in the 
Greek tongue, which conveys no 
{mal} idea of his learning, After he 
had taken the degree of Bachelor of 
Arts, he went into Scotland, and 
ſerved in the parliament army there 
from 1653 to 1655, He then returned 
to Oxford, and took the degree of 
Maſter of Arts in 1656; and, at the 
motion of Dr. Owen, was in 1657 
made Second Keeper, under Dr, Bar- 
low, of the Bodlcian library. He 
made great uſe and advantage of this 
poſt in the advancement of his ſtudies, 
and held it till 1539, when he was 
removed from it, as well as from his 
place of ſtudent of Chriſt-church, 
on account of his having publiſhed 
the ſame year, A Vindication of his 
patron Sir Henry Vane ; an Effay on 
the good old cauſe ; and a piece, in- 
titled, Light ſhining out of darkneſs, 
with an apology for the Quakers, in 
which he reflected upon the Clergy 
and the Univerſities. 

After his ejection, he retired to 
Stratford upon Avon, in Warwick- 
ſhire, in order to practice phyſic, 
which he had ſtudicd foie years; 
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preſerved a juſt reſpe& for Mr. Boyle's great learning and abili- 
ties; who, on his part ſhewed a ſingular goodneſs of temper, 
and an uncommon zeal for the public ſervice, in bearing with 
ſo much pride, paſſion, and indecent treatment from a perſon, 
whom he had highly obliged, becauſe he thought him, with all 
his faults, capable of being uſeful to the wats 

It was in 1668, that Mr. Boyle removed from Oxford to Lon- 
don, where he reſided in the houſe of his ſiſter, the Lady Rane. 
lagh, in Pall-mall. This was to the infinite benefit of the 
learned in general, and particularly to the advantage of the 
Royal Society; to whom he gave great and continual afliftance. 
And thoſe who applied to him, either to defire his help, or to 
communicate to him any new diſcoveries in ſcience, he had his 
ſet hours for receiving; otherwiſe it is eaſy to conceive, that he 
would have had very little of his time to himſelf. 

In 1670, Mr. Boyle publiſhed in 8vo, his TraQts about the 
* coſmical qualities of things; coſmical ſuſpicious ; the tempe- 
© rature of the ſubterraneal regions; the temperature of the ſub. 
© marine regions; the bottom of the ſea ;* to which is prefixed, 
an introduction to the hiſtory of particular qualities.“ This 
book (which was ſoon tranſlated into Latin) occaſioned much 
ſpeculation, as it ſeemed to contain a vaſt treaſure of new know- 
ledge, which had never been communicated to the world before; 
and this too, grounded upon actual experiments, and arguments 
juſtly drawn from them, inſtead of that notional and conjectural 
philoſophy, which, in the beginning of the ſeventeenth century, 


had been ſo much in faſhion. 


In the midſt of his ſtudies and labours for the public, Mr. 


and in 1661, he went to Jamaica, 
being honoured with the title of the 
King's Phyſician for that iſland; but 
that climate not agreeing with his con- 
ſtitution, he returned to England, and 
at laſt ſettled in Warwick, where 
he gained very conſiderable practice, 
as he did alſo at Bath, which he fre- 
quented in the ſummer-ſeaſon ; but 
was unfortunately drowned in a river 
about two miles from that city, in a 
Journey to Briſtol, on the 12th of 
July, 1676, and was interred in the 
great church at Bath. 

Anthony Wood, who was con- 
temporary with Mr. Stubbe at Ox- 
ford, has given him the following 
character, that he was a perſon of 
e molt admirable parts, and had a 
* moſt prodigious memory ; — was 
the moſt noted Latiniſt and Grecian 
of his age — was a ſingular ma- 
© thematician, and thoroughly read 


Boyle 


in all political matters, councils, 
and eccleſiaſtical and profane hiſto- 
ries, He had a voluble tongue, 
aud was very ſeldom known to he- 
ſitate either in public diſputes or 
common diſcourſe. His voice was 
big and magiſterial, and his mind 
was equal to it, He was of a high 
generous nature, ſcqrned money and 
riches, and the adorers of them, 
He was accounted a very good phy- 
ſician, and excellent for thoſe mat- 
ters that complete it, as Simpling, 
Anatomy, and Chymilſtry, =— But 
as he was ſo admirably well qua- 
lified with ſeveral forts of learning, 
and a generous ſpirit, ſo he was 
very unhappy in this, that he was 
extreme raih and imprudent, and 
wanted common diſcretion to ma- 
nage his parts.“ He publiſhed many 
books on a variety of ſubjects, which 
are enumerated ia the Athen, Oxon, 
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Boyle was attacked by a ſevere paralytic diſtemper; of which, 
tbough not without great difficulty, he got the better, by ſtrictly 
adhering to a proper regimen, In 1672, he publiſhed © an Eſſay 
about the origin and virtue of gems ; wherein are propoſed and 
© hiſtorically illuſtrated, ſome conjectures about the conſiſtence 
© of the matter of precious ſtones, &c.“ In this Eſſay, which 
was tranſlated into Latin, he obſerves, that gems were once fluid, 
and have their virtues from mineral matter ; which he ſhews 
from their tranſparency, figuration, internal texture, their colours 
being probably adyentitious, heterogeneous matter having been 
found 1n their ſubſtance, and metalline or mineral mixtures mixed 
with their ſmall parts. The ſame year he publiſhed his“ Eſſays 
«« of. the ſtrange ſubtilty, great efficacy, and determinate nature 
« of effluviums.“ 

The ſame year Anthony le Grand, an eminent Carteſian Phi- 
loſopher, dedicated to Mr. Boyle his Hiforia Nature, &c. which 
he printed at London; and in his dedication he does juſtice to 
Mr. Boyle's univerſal reputation for extenſive learning and 
amazing ſagacity in every part of experimental philoſophy ; and 
applies to him what Averroes ſaid of Ariſtotle, that nature had 
formed him as an exemplar of the higheſt perfection, to which 
mankind can attain ; and obſerves, that the Royal Society paid 
the higheſt deference to his judgment. 

In 1674, Mr. Boyle publiſhed his Obſervations concerning the 
ſaltneſs of the ſea, and ſome other learned tracts; and about the 
ſame time a piece, intitled, ** Ihe excellency of Theology com- 
„ pared with Natural Philoſophy, as both are the objects of men's 
« ftudy ; diſcourſed of in a letter to a friend. To which are 
« annexed, ſome occaſional thoughts about the excellency and 
« grounds of the mechanical hypotheſis.” This had been writ- 
ten ſome years before, in 1665, while Mr. Boyle, to avoid the 
great plague which then reigned in London, was obliged to 
retire into the country, and frequently to paſs from place to place, 
unaccompanied with moſt of his books, 

Mr. Boyle was for many years a director of the Eaſt India 
Company, and very uſeful in this capacity to that great body, 
more eſpecially in procuring their charter; and the only return 
he expected for his labour, was, the engaging the company to 
come to ſome reſolution in favour of the propagation of the goſ- 
pel, by means of their flouriſhing factories in that part of the 
world. As a proof of his own inclination to contribute, as far as 
it was in his power, to that end, he was at the expence of printin 
at Oxford in 1677, five hundred copies of the four Goſpels, ang 
the Acts of the Apoſtles, in the Malayen tongue, under the di- 
rection of Dr. Thomas Hyde, keeper of the Bodleian library. 
Theſe were ſent abroad by Mr. Boyle's direction: and it was 
the ſame pious motives which induced him to ſend, about three 
years before, ſeveral copies of Gro: ius de veritate Chriſtianæ 

religiones, 
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religionis, tranſlated into Arabic by Dr. Edward Pococke, into 
the Levant, as a means of propagating Chriſtianity there. . 

In 1678, Mr. Boyle publiſhed in 4x0. An hiſtorical account 
« of a degradation of gold made by an anti elixir : a ſtrange 
« chemical narrative.” This made a great noiſe both at home 
and abroad, and 1s looked upon as one of the moſt remarkable 
pieces that ever fell from his pen; ſince the facts contained in 
it would have been eſteemed incredible, if they had been related 
by a man of leſs integrity and worth than Mr. Boyle. The re- 
gard which the great Newton had for Mr. Boyle, appears from 
a curious letter, which the former wrote to him, at the latter 
end of this year, for the ſake of laying before him his ſentiments 
upon that ethereal medium, which he afterwards propoſed, in his 
Optics, as the mechanical cauſe of gravitation ( mz . 

In 1680, the Royal Society, as a proof of their juſt ſenſe of 
Mr. Boyle's great worth, and of the conſtant and particular ſer- 
vices, which through a courſe of many years he had done them, 
made choice of him for their Preſident ; but it being apprehended 
that it was neceſſary he ſhould take ſome oaths on this occaſion, 
a point in which he was extremely ſcrupulous, he declined ac- 
cepting that office. About this time, Dr. Burnet being em- 
ployed in compiling his Hiſtory of the Reformation, Mr. Boyle 
contributed very largely to the expence of publiſhing it, as 
is acknowledged by the Doctor in the preface to his ſecond 
volume. 

In 1686, Mr. Boyle publiſhed his “ Free Enquiry into the 
* vulgarly received notion of Nature,” This was printed at 
London in 8vo. and tranſlated into Latin, and printed there in 
1687, in 12mo. And in 1688, he publiſhed, in 8vo. his 
* Diſquiſition about the final cauſes of natural things; wherein 
„it is enquired, whether, and (if at all) with what caution a 
* naturaliſt ſhould admit them. To which are ſabjoined, by 
* way of appendix, ſome uncommon obſervations about vitiated 
“ ſight,” 

5, 1690, he publiſhed, in 8vo. his Medicina Hydroſtatica ; 
* or Hydroſtatics applied to the Materia Medica; ſhewing how 
* by the weight, that divers bodies uſed in phyſic have in water, 
* one may diſcover, whether they be genuine or adulterate. To 
* which is ſubjoined, A previous hydroſtatical way of eſtimat- 
* ing ores.” The ſame year he alſo publiſhed, in 8vo. © The 
„ Chriſtian Virtuoſo ; ſhewing, that by being addicted to ex- 
„ perimental philoſophy, a man is rather aſſiſted than indiſpoſed 
* to be a good Chriſtian.“ 

It was ſome time before this that Mr. Boyle began to find his 
health and ſtrength decline, notwithſtanding all his care and 
caution, as he obſerves in a letter to Mr. Le Clerc, dated 
Vol. VI. 6. 2 H May 
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May zo, 1689; which put him upon adopting every poſſible 
method of huſbanding his remaining time for the benefit of the 
learned world. In doing this, it has been obſerved, he preferred 
— to particulars; and the ſervice of the whole republic of 
etters to that of any branch, by what ties ſoever he might be 
connected therewith. It was with this view, that he no longer 
communicated particular diſcourſes or new diſcoveries to the 
Royal Society; becauſe this could not be done, without with- 
drawing his thoughts from taſks which he thought of ſtill greater 
importance. It was the more ſteadily to attend to theſe, that he 
reſigned his poſt of Governor of the Corporation for propagating 
the Goſpel in New England; nay, he went ſo far as to ſignify to 
the world, that he could no longer receive viſits as uſual, in an 
advertiſement, part of which is in the following terms. Mr. 
Boyle finds himſelf obliged to intimate to thoſe of his friends 
© and acquaintance, that are wont to do him the honour and fa- 
* your of viſiting hiru, 1. That he has by ſome unlucky acci- 
dents (among others, by his ſervant's breaking a bottle of oil 
of vitriol, over a cheſt which contained his papers) had many 
of his papers corroded here and there, or otherwife ſo maimed, 
that without he himſelf fill up the lacunæ out of his memory 
or invention, they will not be intelligible. 2. 'Fhat his age 
and ſicklineſs have for a good while admonithed him to put his 
ſcattered, and partly defaced writings, into ſome kind of or- 
der, that they may not remain quite uſeleſs, And, 3. that his 
ſkilful and friendly phyſician, ſeconded by Mr. Boyle's be!: 
friends, has preſſingly adviſed him againſt ſpeaking daily with 
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that which cannot but much waſte his ſpirits, and by obliging 
him to fit a great deal too much for a perſon ſubject to the 
ſtone of the kidneys, and on ſeveral other accounts, impair his 
health, and diſable him for holding out long. And he is alſo 
obliged further to intimate, that by theſe and other induce- 
ments he does at length, though unwillingly, find himſelf re- 
duced to deny himſelf part of the ſatisfaction frequently brought 
him by the converſation of his friends and other ingenious per- 
ſons, and to deſire to be excuſed from receiving viſits, unlets 
© upon occaſions very extraordinary, two days in the week, &c.' 
He ordered likewiſe a board to be placed over his door, with an 
inſcription ſignifying, when he did and did not receive 
viſits. 

Among the o'her great works, which by this means he gained 
time to finiſh, there is great reaſon to believe, that one was a col- 
lection of elaborate proceſſes in chemiſtry ; concerning which he 
wrote a letter to a friend, which is ſtill extant ; but the piece it- 
ſelf was never publiſhed, though in his letter, he ſays, ** he left 
« it as a kind of hermetic legacy to the ſtudious diſciples of 
that art ;” and earneſtly deſired the perſon to whom this letter, 


and his chemical papers were ſent, © to impart them to the 
; % public 
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„public faithfully, and without envy, verbatim, in his own ex- 
«« preſſions, as a monument of his good affections to mankind, as 
« well in his chemical capacity, as in the others wherein he had 
„ been ſolicitous to do it ſervice.” Beſides this collection of 
chemical proceſſes, committed to the care of one whom he 
citeemed his friend, he left alſo very many papers behind him at 
the time of his death, relating to chemiſtry ; which he deſired 
might be inſpected, after his death, by three phyſicians whom he 
named, and that ſome of the moſt valuable might be communi- 
cated to the public : but his deſires in this reſpect were never 
complied with. This is much to be regretted ; for, as Dr. Birch 
obſerves, ** it is highly reaſonable to ſuppoſe, that many impor- 
tant diſcoveries were contained ia theſe papers, Chemiſtry bein 
Mr. Boyle's favourite ſtudy, and opening to him perpetually ſuck 
a new ſcene of wonders, as eaſily perſuaded him of the poſlibility 
of the tranſmutation of metals into gold. This perſuaſion of his 
is evident from ſeveral parts of his writings, and was avowed by 
himſelf to the greac Dr. Halley, the late * Aſtronomer, who 
related to me (ſays our author) his converſation with him upon 
that ſubject. And it was probably in conſequence of this opinion, 
that Mr, Boyle procured by his intereſt an act to be paſſed in 
Auguſt, 1689, for the repeal of a flatute made in the fifth year of 
Ning Henry IV. againſt the multiplying of gold and filver.” 

About the entrance of the ſummer of the year 1691, Mr. Boyle 
began to feel ſuch an alteration in his health, as induced him to 
think of ſettling his affairs; and, accordingly, on the 18th of 
July, he figned and ſealed his laſt will, to which he afterwards 
added ſeveral codicils. In October, his diſtempers increaſed ; 
which might perhaps be owing to his tender concern for the te- 
dious illneſs of his dear ſiſter the Lady Ranelagh (4), _ 

nom 
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() Biſhop Burnet obſerves, that 
Lady RANELAGH had lived the 
longeſt on the moſt public ſcene, and 
made the greateſt hgure in all the re- 
volutions of theſe kingdoms for above 
tifty years, of any woman of that 
age. She employed her whole time, 
intereſt, and eſtate, in doing good to 
others; and as her great underſtand- 
ing, and the vaſt eſteem the was in, 
made all perſons in their ſeveral 
turns of greatneſs deſire and value her 
friendſhip, ſo the gave herfelf a clear 
title to ule her intereſt with them for 
the ſervice of others, by this, that ſhe 
never made any advautage of it to 
any end or deſign of her own, She 
was contented with what ſhe had; 
and though ſhe was twice ftript of it, 
the never moved on her own account, 
but was the general interceſſor for all 


3 
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perſons of merit er in want. This 
had in her the better grace, and was 
both more Chriſtian and more eftec- 
tual, becauſe it was not limited 
within any narrow compaſs of par» 
ties or relations, When any party 
was depreiled, ſhe had credit and 
zeal enough to ſerve them; and ſhe . 
employed that ſo effectually, that in 
the next turn ſhe had a new ſtock of 
credit, which the laid out wholly in 
that labour of love, in which ſhe ſpent 
her life, And though ſome particu- 
lar opinions, ſays our author, might 
ſhut her up in a divided communion, 
yet her ſoul was never of a party. 
She divided her charities and friend- 
ſhips, her eſteem as well as her boun- 
ty, with the trueſt regard to merit 
and her on obligations, without any 


difference made upon the account of 
opinion. 
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whom he had lived many years in the greateſt harmony and 
friendſhip, and whoſe indiſpoſition brought her to the grave on 
the 23d of December following. He did not ſurvive her but 
about a week; for he died on the ziſt of December, 1691, in 
the 65th year of his age. He was interred on the 7th of January 
following, at the upper end of the ſouth ſide of the chancel of 
St. Martin's in the Fields, in Weſtminſter, near the body of his 
ſiſter Ranelagh, his funeral ſermon being preached by Biſhop 
Burnet, His funeral was decent; and though without pomp, 
yet honoured with a great appearance of perſons of the higheſt 
diſtinction, beſides his own numerous relations. 


ROBERT BOYLE was not only one of the greateſt philoſo- 
hers, but, what is more, one of the beſt men, that has ap- 
peared in this country, or indeed in any other. He was not more 
diſtinguiſhed for his extenſive knowledge, and the uncommon fa- 
gacity of his philoſophical reſearches, than for tne exemplary 
and uniform virtue of his life, and his ſteady, fervent, and rational 
iety. He was at once a pattern and an ornament to the age in 
which he lived, and may truly be ſaid to have done honour to hu- 
manity. 

— Al as to his perſon tall of ſtature, but flender, and his 
coun:enance pale and emaciated. His conſtitution was ſo tender 
and delicate, that he had divers ſorts of cloaks to put on, when 
he went abroad, according to the temperature of the air; and in 
this he governed himſelf by his thermometer. He eſcaped indeed 
the ſmall pox during his life; but for almoſt forty years he la- 
boured under ſuch a feebleneſs of body, and ſuch lowneſs of 
ftrength and ſpirits, that it was aſtoniſhing how he could read, 
meditate, and try experiments, and write as he did. He had 
likewiſe a weakneſs in his eyes, which made him very tender of 
them, and extremely apprehenſive of ſuch diſtempers as might 
affect them. However, his fight began not to giow dim above 
four hours before he died; and when death came upon him, he 
had net been above three hours in bed, before it made an end of 
him with ſo little pain, that, as Biſhop Burnet expreſſes it, it 
was plain the light went out merely for want of oil to maintain 
the flame. It is ſuppoſed to have been the ſimplicity of his diet, 
which preſerved him ſo long beyond all men's expectation. This 

he 


opinion. She had, with a vaſt reach ſenſe of religion, and the moſt con- 


both ef knowledge and apprehenſion, 
an univerial affabilny and caßineſs of 
acceſs ; an humility, that deſcended 
to the mcarncit perſons and concerns, 
an obhging kindneſs and readinels 
to advite thoſe, who had no occaſion 
for any further aſſiſtance from her, 
And with all theſe and many other 
excellent qualitics, ſhe had the deepelt 


tant turning of her thoughts and 
diſcourſes that way, that was known 
perhaps in that age. Such a ſiſter be- 
came ſuch a brother; and it was but 
ſuitzble to both their characters, that 
they ſhould have improved the rela- 
tion, under which they were born, to 
the more exalted and endearing one 
of trieud, 
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he praiſed ſo ſtrictly, that in a courſe of above thirty years he 
neither cat nor drank to gratify the varieties of appetite, but 
merely to ſupport nature; and was ſo regular in it, that he 
never once tranſgreſſed the rule, meaſure, and kind, which were 
preſcribed him, 

His knowledge (ſays Burnet) was of fo vaſt an extent, that 
if it were not for the variety of vouchers in their ſeveral ſorts, I 
ſhould he afraid to ſay all I know. He carried the ſtudy of the 
Hebrew very far into the rabbinical writings, and the other orien- 
tal tongues, He had read ſo much of the Fathers, that he had 
formed a clear judgment of all the eminent ones. He had read 
a vaſt deal on the Scriptures, had gone very nicely through the 
various controverſies 1n religion, and was a true maſter of the 
whole body of divinity. He read the whole compaſs of the ma- 
thematical ſciences ; and, though he did not ſet himſelf to ſpring 
any new game, yet he knew even the abſtrueſt parts of geometry. 
Geography, in the ſeveral parts of ir, that related to navigation 
or travelling; hiſtory, and books of novels, were his diverſions. 
He went very niceiy through all the parts of phyſic; only the 
tenderneſs of his nature made him leſs able to endure the ex- 
actneſs of anatomical diſſections, eſpecially of living animals, 
though he knew theſe to be moſt inſtructing. But for the hiſtory 
of nature, antient and modern, of the productions of all coun- 
tries, cf the virtues and improvements of plants, of ores and mi- 
nerals, and all the varieties that are in them in different climates, 
he was by much, by very much, the readieſt and the perfecteſt I 
ever knew, in the greateſt compaſs, and with the niceſt exactneſs. 
This put him in the way of making all that vaſt variety of ex- 
periments beyond any man, as tar as we know, that ever lived. 
And in theſe, as he made a great progreſs in new diſcoveries, ſo 
he uſed ſo nice a ſtrictneſs, and delivered them with ſo ſcrupu- 
lous a truth, that all who have examined them have found, how 
ſafely the world may depend upon them. But his peculiar and 
favourite ſtudy was chemiſtry, in which he was engaged with 
none ot. thoſe ravenous and ambitious deſigas, that drew many 
into it. His deſign was only to find out nature, io fee into what 
principles things might be reſolved, and of what they were com- 
pounded, and to prepare good medicaments for the bodies of 
men. He ſpent neither his time nor fortune upon the vain pur- 
ſuits of high promiles and pretenſions. He always kept himſelf 
within the compaſs that his eſtate might well bear: and, as he 
made chemiſtry much the better for his dealing in it, ſo Le never 
made himſelf either worſe or the poorer for it. It was a charity 
to others, as well as an entertainment to himſelf; for the produce 
of it was diſtributed by his ſitter and others, into whoſe hands he 

ut it.“ 

Dr. Shaw obſerves, that ** there is no profeſſion or condition 
of men, but may be benefitted by the diſcoveries of Mr. Boyle. 
As he had a wonderful comprehenſive genius himſelf, he has _ 

prove 
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roved every part of natural knowledge ; and the world is more 
obliged to this ſingle man, than to a thouſand vulgar philoſophers * 
taken together. Tis certain, that he laid the foundations of 
almoft all the improvements, which have been made ſince his time 
in natural philoſophy, and actually himſelf performed abundance 
of thoſe very things, and perhaps in a much better manner too, 
whereby ſeveral famous men have gained a reputation in putting 
them off for their own diſcoveries. A very fine collection of 
uſeful knowledge, publiſhed as the works of a foregin ſociety, 
bears a remarkable teſtimony to this truth. The Mechanic, the 
Merchant, the Scholar, the Gentleman, are all benefitted by Mr. 
Boyle. He ſhews us trades in a new light, and makes them, 
what they really are, a part of Natural Philoſophy ; and conſi- 
dering them accordingly, reveals ſome of their myſteries, all 
along advancing proper means to encourage, promote, and mul- 
tiply the arts themſelves. The Goldſmith, the Lapidary, the 
Jeweller, the Refiner, the Stone-cutter, the Dyer, the Glaſs- 
maker, artizans of all kinds, will from him receive the beſt in- 
formations, as to the working, managing, and employing to ad- 
vantage their various commodities, materials, engines, and in- 
flruments. The Huſbandman and the Diver are here inſtructed 
in their arts; and the Mineraliſt, the Miner, and Aſſayer, to find 
and ſeparate their ore to its greateſt profit; to increaſe the quan- 
tity, to meliorate, improve, and enrich their metals; to purify 
and fud them, and accurately to diſtinguiſh- the genuine and 
pure from the adulterate, baſe, or counterfeit. The Architect 
and Builder are ſhewn how to chooſe the beſt materials for their 
ſevera! purpoſes ; the Painter to make, to mix, and improve his 
colours; and no part of mankind is negleted by Mr. Boyle. 
But he ſhews a more. particular regard to thoſe profeſſions, wherein 
the health of the ſpecies is nearly concerned. The Phyſician, the 
Anatomitt, the Apothecary, and the Chymiſt, are moſt highly 
obliged to him. He has conſidered and improved the art of me- 
d:cine in all its branches. We owe to him the beſt ways we have 
of diſtinguiſhing genuine drugs from adulterate ; the diſcovery 
and preparation of feveral valuable medicines, with the manner 
of applying abundance to good advantage. He has ſhewn us 
the way wherein ſpecifics may act, how to judge of the whole- 
ſomeneſs and unwholeſomeneſs of the air, of water, and of 
places ; and how to examine and make choice of mineral ſprings. 
In a word, there is ſcarce an art or natural production known, 
but he makes ſome uſeſul diſcovery or improvement in it.“ 

His great merit as a writer in natural philoſophy and chemiſtry 
has been, indeed, univerſally acknowledged. The celebrated 
Dr. Herman Boerbaave, after having declared Lord Bacon to be 
the Father of Experimental Philoſophy, ſays, that © Mr, Boyle, 
the ornament of his age and country, ſucceeded to the genius 
and inquiries of the great Chancellor Verulam. Which of 
*« Mr. Boyle's writings ſhall I recommend ? All of them. To 

„ him 
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% him we owe the ſecrets of fire, air, water, animals, vegetables, 
«« foflils ; ſo that from his works may be deduced the whole ſyſtem 
„of natural knowledge.” 

Mr, John Hughes, likewiſe, after obſerving that Mr. Boyle 
was born the ſame year, in which Lord Bacon died, ſays, that 
he was the perſon, who ſeems to have been deſigned by nature, 
to ſucceed to the labours and inquiries of that extraordinary 
genins juſt mentioned. By innumerable experiments, he in a 
great meaſure filled up thoſe plans and out- lines of ſcience, 
*« which his predeceſſor had ſketched out. His life was ſpent in 
the purſuit of nature, through a great variety of forms and 
changes, and in the moſt rational as well as devout adoration of 
« its divine author.” And Franceſco Redi, in one of his letters 
publiſhed in the fourth volume of his works at Florence, 1724, 
expreſſes the higheſt eſteem and veneration for Mr. Boyle; and 
aſſerts, that“ he was the greateſt man, who ever was, 
« and perhaps ever will be, for the diſcovery of natural 
*« cauſes.” 

Mr. Boyle was very plain, unaffected, and temperate in his 
manner of life, and had about him all that neglect of pomp in 
cloches, lodging, furniture, and equipage, which agreed with his 
grave and ſerious courſe of life. He was extremely candid and 
courteous in his converſation, His conſtitution indeed inclined 
him to be choleric ; but he gained fa perfect an aſcendancy over 
this paſſion, that it never appeared, except ſumetimes in his 
countenauce upon a very high provocation. He had brought his 
mind to ſuch a freedom, that he was not apt to be impoſed upon; 
and his modeſty was ſuch, that he did not dictate to others, but 
propoſed his own ſenſe with a due and decent diſtruſt, and was 
ever ready to hearken to what was ſuggeſted to him by others. 
When he differed from any, he expreſſed himſelf in ſo humble 
and ſo obliging a way, that he never treated things or perſons 
with neglect ; and it is ſaid that he was never known to have 
offended any perſon in his whole life by any part of his deport- 
ment. For it at any time he ſaw cauſe to ſpeak roundly to any, 
it was never in paſſion, or with any reproachful or indecent ex- 
preſſions. And as he was careful to give thoſe, who converſed 
with him, no cauſe or colour for diſpleaſure ; ſo he was yet more 
careful of thoſe who were abſent, never to ſpeak ill of any, If 
the diſcourſe began to be hard upon any perſon, he was immedi- 
ately ſilent; and if the ſubject was too long dwelt upon, he 
would at laſt interpoſe, and between reproof and raillery divert 
it. In his firſt addreſſes, when he was to ſpeak or anſwer, he 
ſometimes heſitated a little, rather than ſtammered, or repeated 
the ſame word; and this, as it rendered him flow and deliberate, 
ſo after the firſt effort he proceeded without the leaſt interruption 
in his diſcourſe. He was never married ; but Mir. Evelyn was 


aſſured, that he courted the beauriful and ingenious daughter of 
Cary, Earl of Monmouth; and that to this paſſion was owing his 
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Seraphic Lowe. It is, however remarked, in the memorandums 
of Mr. Boyle's life, ſet down by Biſhop Burnet, that he“ ab. 
« ſtained from purpoſes of marriage, at firſt out of policy, but 
ce afterwards more philoſophically:“ though few men were more 
facetious and agreeable in converſation with the ladies, whenever 
he happened to be engaged among them. And indeed ſometimes, 
upon other occaſions, he diſtinguiſhed himſelf by ſo copious and 
lively a flow of wit, that Mr. Cowley, and Sir William Dave- 
nant, both thought him equal in that reſpect to the moſt celebrated 
geniuſſes of that age. 

He had ſo profound a veneration for the Deity, that the very 
name of GOD was never mentioned by him without a pauſe and 
a viſible ſtop in his diſcourſe ; in which Sir Peter Pett, who knew 
him for almoſt forty years, affirms, that he was ſo exact, that he 
did pot remember to have obſerved him once to fail in it. He 
was very conſtant and ſerious in his ſecret addreſſes to GOD ; and 
it appeared to thoſe, who converſed moſt with him in his enqui- 
Ties into nature, that his main defign in that, on which as he had 
his own eye molt conſtantly, ſo he took care to put others often 
in mind of it, was to raiſe in himſelf and others more elevated 
thoughts of the greatneſs and glory, and of the wiſdom and 
goodneſs of the Deity, This was ſo deep in his mind, that he 
concludes the article of his will, which relates to the Royal So- 
ciety, in theſe words : * Wiſhing them alſo a happy ſucceſs in 
their laudable attempts to diſcover the true nature of the works 
* of GOD, and praying, that they and all other ſearchers into 
«* phyſical truths, may cordially refer tneir attainments to the 
glory of the Great Author of Nature, and to the comfort of 
* mankind.' For this purpoſe he founded his lecture in the 
city of London, charging, by a cedicil annexed to his will, and 
dated July 28, 1691, his Meſſuage or Dwelling-houſe in St. 
Michael's Crooked Lane, in that city, with the payment of the 
clear yearly rents and profits thereof to ſome learned divine in 
London, or within the bills of mortality, to be elected for a 
term not exceeding three years by Dr. Tenniſon, afterwards 
Archbiſhop of Canterbury, Sir Henry Aſhurſt, Sir John Rothe- 
ram, and John Evelyn, Eſq. The buſineſs, which he appointed 
thoſe Lecturers, was, among Others, “ to be ready to ſatisfy real 
* {cruples, and to aulwer ſuch new objeftions and difticulties,as 
«© might be ſtarted, to which good anſwers had not been made; 
« nd alſo to preach eight ſermons in the year, the firit Monday 
* of January, February, March, April, and May, and of Sep- 
te tember, October, and November.” The ſubject of theſe ſer- 
mous was to be, ** the proot of the Chriſtian religion againſt no- 
torious infidels, viz. Atheiſis, Theiſts, Pagans, Jews, and Ma- 
© hometans, not deſcending lower to any controverſies, that are 
* among Chriſtians,” But by reaſon the Lectures were ſeldom 
continued above a year, and that the houſe ſometimes ſtood empty, 
and tenants broke, or failed in due payment of their rent, there- 


fore 
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fore the ſalary ſometimes remained long unpaid, or could not be 
gotten without ſome difficulty. To remedy which inconvenience, 
Archbiſhop Tenniſon procured a yearly grant of fifty pounds to 
be paid quarterly for ever, charged upon a farm in the pariſh of 
Brill, in the county of Bucks ; which ſtipend is accordingly very 
duly paid, when demanded, without fee or reward. This noble 
and pious inſtitution has been the means of producing a great 
number of moſt excellent diſcourſes in defence of the Chriſtian 
religion, | 

It hath been before obſerved, that Mr. Boyle was at the charge 
of the tranſlation and impreſſion of the Four Goſpels and Acts 
of the Apoſtles into the Malayan language; and this book he 
ſent all over the Eaſt Indies. He gave a noble reward to Dr. 
Edward Pococke, who tranſlated Grotius's excellent treatiſe of 
the truth of the Chriſtian religion into Arabic, and was at the 
charge of a whole impreſſion, which was finiſhed at Oxford in 
1660, in 4to. and which he took care to order to have diſperſed 
in all the countries where that language is underſtood, He was 
reſolved to have carried on the impreſſion of the New Teſtament 
in the Turkiſh language; but the Company thought, that it be- 
came them to perform that work, and fo ſuffered him only to give 
a large ſhare towards it. He was at ſeven hundred pounds charge 
in the edition of the Iriſh Bible, which he ordered to be diſtri- 
buted in Ireland. He contributed largely alſo to the impreſſion 
of the Welch Bible, He gave, during his life, three hundred 
pounds to advance the deſign of propagating the Chriſtian reli- 
gion in America; and his zeal and generoſity in that reſpect are 
acknowledged in many letters of Mr. Elliot, of New England. 
He was no leſs a friend to that colony in their civil affairs alſo, 
as appears by letters of thanks written to him on that account 
by the governor. 

Mr. Boyle's charity to thoſe who were in want, and his bounty 
to all learned men, who had occaſion for his aſſiſtance, were very 
extraordinary. Great ſums went eaſily from him without the 
partialities of ſect, country, or relations; for he conſidered him- 
telf as a part of the human nature, and a debtor to the whole 
race of men. He ook care to do this fo ſecretly, that even thoſe, 
who knew all his other concerns, could never find out what he 
did that way. And indeed he was ſo ſtrict to our Saviour's pre- 
cept, that except the perſons themſelves, or ſome one, whom he 
truſted to convey it to them, no body ever knew how that great 
ſhare of his eſtate, which went away inviſibly, was diſtributed ; 
even he himſelf kept no account of it, for that he thought might 
tall into other hands. ** I ſpeak (ſays Biſhop Burnet) upon full 
„knowledge on this article, becauſe 1 had the honour to made 
* uſe of by him in it. If thoſe that have fled hither from the 
„ perſecutions of France, or from the calamities of Ireland, 
*« teel a ſenſible ſinking of their ſecret ſupplies, with which they 
were often furniſhed, without knowing from whence they 
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& came, they will conclude, that they have loſt not only a purſe 
5© but an eſtate, that went ſo very liberally among them, that [ 
« have reaſon to ſay, that for ſome years his charity went beyond 
« a thouſand pounds a year.” 

He had poſſeſſed himſelf with ſuch an amiable view of Chriſ- 
tianity, ſeparated from either ſuperſtitious practices or the ſourneſs 
of parties, that as he was fully perſuaded of the truth of it, he 
rejoiced in every diſcovery, which nature furniſhed him with to 
illuſtrate it, or to take off the objections againſt any part of it. 
He always conſidered it as a ſyſtem of truths, which ought to 

urify the hearts, and govern the lives of thoſe who profeſs it, 
He loved no practice, which ſeemed to leſſen that, nor any nicety 
which occaſioned diviſions among Chriſtians, He thought, that 
pure diſintereſted Chriſtianity was ſo bright and glorious a ſyſtem, 
that he was much troubled at the diſputes and diviſions, which 
had ariſen about ſome leſſer matters, while the great and the molt 
important, as well as moſt univerſally ackgowledged truths were 
by all fides almoſt as generally neglected as they were confeſſed. 
He loved no narrow thoughts, no low or ſuperſtitious opinions 
in religion ; and therefore as he did not ſhut himſelf within a 
party, ſo neither did he ſhut any party out from him. His zeal 
was lively and effectual in the greateſt and trueſt concerns of re- 
ligion ; but he avoided to enter far into the unhappy breaches, 
which had long weakened as well as diſtracted Chriſtianity, any 
otherwiſe, than to have a great averſion to all thoſe opinions and 

ractices, which ſeemed to him to deſtroy morality and charity. 

e had a moſt particular zeal againſt all ſeverities and perſecu- 
tion upon the account of religion; “ and I have ſeldom, (ſays 
«« Biſhop Burnet) obſerved him to ſpeak with more heat and in- 
« dignation, than when that came in his way. He did tho- 
« roughly agree with the doctrines of our church, and conform 
«© to our worſhip ; and he approved of the main of our conſtitu- 
« tion ; but he much lamented fome abuſes, that he thought 
« remained ſtill among us.” 

It is obſerved, that he was conſtant to the eſtabliſhed church, 
and went to no ſeparate aſſemblies ; though he had once, as he 
told Sir Peter Pett, the curioſity to go to Sir Henry Vane's houſe, 
and there heard him preach in a large thronged room a long ſer- 
mon, on the text of Dan. ch. xii. 2. And many of them that ſlecp in 
the duſt of the earth ſhall awake, Jome to everlaſting life, and ſome 
to ſhame and everlaſiing contempt. The whole ſcope of Sir Henry's 
ſermon was to ſhew, that many doctrines of religion, that had 
long bern dead and buried in the world, ſhould before the end of 
it be awakened into life; and that many falſe doctrines being 
then likewiſe revived, ſhould, by the power of truth, be then 
doomed to ſhame and everlaſting contempt. When Sir Henry had 
concluded his diſcourſe, Mr. Boyle ſpoke to this effect to him 
before the people ; That being informed, that in ſuch private 
meetings it was not uncuſtomary far any one of the hearecs, who 
was 
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was unſatisfied about any matters there uttered, to give in his 
objections againſt them, and to prevent any miſtakes in the 
ſpeakers or bearers; he thought himſelf obliged for the honour 
of GOD's truth to ſay, that this place in Daniel being the 
cleareſt one in all the Old Teſtament for the proof of the reſur- 
rection, we ought not to ſuffer the meaning of it to evaporate 
into allegory ; and the rather, fince that inference is made by 
our Saviour in the New Teſtament, by way of aſſerting the re- 
ſurrection from that place of Daniel in the Old. And that if it 
thould be denied, that the plain and genuine meaning of thoſe 
words in the Prophet is to aflert the reſurrection of dead bodies, 
ne was ready to prove it to be ſo, both out of the words of the 
text and context in the original language, and from the beſt ex po- 
ſitors both Chriſtian and Jewiſh. But that if this be not deined, 
and Sir Henry's diſcourſe of the reſurrection of doctrines true 
and falſe was deſigned by him only in the way of occaſional me- 
ditations from thoſe words in Daniel, and not to enervate the li- 
teral ſenſe as their genuine one, then he had nothing further to 
lay. Mr. Boyle then fitting down, Sir Henry roſe up and ſaid, 
that his diſcourſe was only in the way of ſuch occaſional medita- 
ticns, which he thought edifying to the people ; and declared, 
chat he agreed, that the literal ſenſe of the words was the reſur- 
rection of dead bodies; and fo that meeting broke up. Mr. Boyle 
afterwards ſpeaking of this conference to Sir Peter Pett, ob- 
ſerved, that Sir Henry Vane at that time being in the height of 
his authority in the ſtate, and his auditors at that meeting con- 
liſting chiefly of dependents on him and expectants from him, 
the fear of loſing his favour would probably have reſtrained 
them from contradicting any of his interpretations of ſcripture, 
how ridiculous ſoever. But I (faid Mr. Boyle) having no lit- 
** tle awes of that kind upon me, thought myſelf bound to enter 
* the liſts with him, as I did, that the ſenſe of the Scriptures 
„ might not be depraved.” 

However amiable and excellent the charaQer of Mr. Boyle ap- 
peared io the world, he was in reality the ſame in his molt ſecret 
receſſes, He affected nothing, which was ſolemn or ſupercilious, 
nor uſed any methods to make multitudes run after him, or de- 
pend upon him. It was never diſcovered, that there was any 
thing bid under all this appearance of goodneſs, which was not 
truly ſo; for he concealed both his piety and charity all he could, 
and lived in the due methods of civility, and would never aſſume 
the authority, which all the world was ready to pay him. He al- 
lowed himſelf a great deal of decent chearfulneſs, though he 
had nothing of levity in him; for he had indeed no reliſh tor the 
idle and extravagant madneſs of the men of pleaſure. He did 
not waſte his time, nor diſſipate his ſpirits in fooliſh mirth ; but 
he poſſeſſed his own ſoul in patience, full of that ſolid joy, which 
ms goodneſs as well as his knowledge afforded him. He, who 


had neither deſigns nor paſſions, was capable of little trouble 
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from any concerns of his own. He had about him all the ten. 
derneſs of good nature, as well as all the ſoftneſs of friendſhip. 
Theſe gave him a large ſhare of other men's concerns; for he 
had a quick ſenſe of the miſeries of mankind. He had alſo a 
feeble body, which needed to be looked to the more, becauſe 
his mind went faſter than his body could keep pace with it. Yet 
his great thoughts of GOD, and his contemplation of his works, 
were to him ſources of continual joy, which never could be ex- 
hauſted. The ſenſe of his own integrity, and of the good which 
he found it did, afforded him the trueſt of all pleaſure, ** fince 
* they gave him,” ſays Biſhop Burnet, ** the certain proſpect of 
that fulneſs of joy, in the ght of which he lived ſo long.“ 
It may be wondered, that Mr. Boyle was never made a Peer, 
eſpecially when it is remembered, that his four elder brothers 
were all peers. Indeed a peerage was often offered him, and as 
often refuſed by him. It is eaſy to imagine, that he might have 
had any thing he ſhould expreſs an inclination for : as Kin 
Charles II. King James II. and King William, were ſo high! 
pleaſed with his converſation, that they often uſed to diſcourſe 
with him with great familiarity, Not that Mr. Boyle was at any 
time.a courtier : he ſpake freely of the government, even in 
times which he diſliked, and upon occaſions when he was obliged 
to condemn it; but then he always did it, as indeed he did every 
thing of that nature, with an exactneſs of reſpect. He had great 
notions of what human nature might be brought to; but ſince he 
ſaw mankind not capable of them, he withdrew himſelf early 
from courts and buſineſs, ** notwithſtanding the diſtinction, (ſays 
„ Biſhop Burnet) with which he was always uſed by our late 
Princes.“ He had the principles of an Engliſhman, as well 
as of a Proteſtant, too deep in him to be corrupted, or to be cheated 
out of them ; and in theſe he ſtudied to fortify all who converſed 
much with him. He had a very particular _— in obſerving 
what men were fit for; and had ſo vaſt a ſcheme of different 

rformances, that he could eaſily furniſh every man with work, 
who had leiſure and capacity for it; and as ſoon as he ſaw him 
engaged in it, then an handſome preſent was made, to enable 
him to go on with it. | 

The reputation, which he had acquired among foreign nations, 
was ſo great, that no ſtrangers, who came among us, and had 
any taſte for learning or philoſophy, left England without ſeeing 
him. He received them with a certain openneſs and humanity, 
which were peculiar to him; and though theſe viſits made a great 
waſte of his time, yet as he was ſtrict in not ſuffering himſelf to be 
denied, when he was at home, ſo he ſaid, he knew the heart of 
a ſtranger, and how much eaſed his own had been, while he was 
travelling, if admitted to the converſation of thoſe, whom he de- 
fired to ee; and therefore he thought, that his obligation to 
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ſtrangers was more than mere civility, and that it was a point 
of religious charity in him C). 

Mr. Boyle was the author of many learned pieces, beſides 
thoſe which have been enumerated in this account of his life, 
All his works were collected together and printed in five volumes 
in folio, at London, in the year 1744. And a valuable abridg- 
ment of our author's works has been publiſhed by Dr. Shaw 
in three volumes, 4to. the ſecond edition of which was printed 
in 1738. 


(f) Vd. Birch's Life of the Hon, Robert Boyle, P. 288-304. 
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The Life of EDWARD MONTAGUE, 
EAR L of SANDWICH. 


HIS Nobleman was the only ng ſon of Sir Sid- 

ney Montague, the youngeſt of fix ſons of Edward 

Lord Montague of Boughton, He was born on the 

27th of July, 1625, and having received all the ad- 
vantages which a liberal education could beſtow, he came very 
early into the world, and into public buſineſs. He married, 
when he was little more than ſeventeen years of age, the daugh- 
ter of Mr. Crewe, afterwards Lord Crewe of Stene ; and being 
thought more warmly affected to the cauſe of the Parliament than 
bis father Sir Sidney Montague was, (who had been expelled his 
feat for refuſing to take an oath to live and die with the Earl of 
Eflex, and aſſigning ſuch reaſons for his refuſal as gave offence 
to the houſe) received a commiſſion, dated Auguſt 20, 1643, to 
raife and command a regiment in the ſervice of the Parliament, 
Tbis Colonel Montague, though only 18 years of age, performed; 
and the intereſt of his family being very extenſive, he took the 
field in fix weeks. He was preſent at the ſtorming of Lincoln, 
on the 6th of May, 1644, which was one of the warmeſt attions 
during the courſe of the civil war. He was likewiſe in the bat- 
tle of Marſton-moor, which was fought on the ſecond of July, 
the ſame year, where he greatly diſtinguiſhed himſelf ; inſomuch 
that ſoon after, when the city of York offered to capitulate, he 
was appointed one of the commiſſioners for ſettling the articles, 
though he was then only in his nineteenth year { þ ), 

The following year he was preſent at the battle of Naſeby ; 
and in the month of July, 1645, he ſtormed the town of Bridg- 
water, In September, he commanded a brigade in the ſtorm of 
Briſtol, where he performed very remarkable ſervice ; and on the 
zoth of September, 1645, ſubſcribed the articles of capitulation, 
granted to Prince Rupert, on the delivery of that important place 
to the Parliament. He ſat in the Houſe of Commons, as Knight 
of the Shire for Huntingdon, before he was of age; and he had 
afterwards a ſeat at the Board of Treaſury under Cromwell. 
After the Dutch war was over, he was brought into a command 


of the fleet, and was made choice of by the Protector, to 
| be 
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be joined with Blake in his expedition into the Mediter- 
ranean. 

Admiral Montague found a variety of difficulties to ſtruggle 
with, at the very entrance of this affair ; many of the officers 
being diſpleaſed with the ſervice in which they were to be engaged, 
and not a few inſiſting on laying down their commiſſions; He 
managed this intricate buſineſs with great prudence and dexterity, 
ſo as to ſhew a due regard to diſcipline, without running into any 
acts of ſeverity : and this had a very happy effect, ſince, by that 
time he came to fail, the fleet was pretty well ſettled, and the 
officers diſpoſed to act in obedience to orders. In the ſpring of 
the year 1656, we find him in the Mediterranean, where himſelf, 
and his colleague, Blake, meditated great things. They once 
thought of attacking the Spaniſh fleet in the — of Cadiz; 
but after attentively conſidering the port, it was reſolved in a 
council of war, that ſuch an attempt was impracticable. The 
fleet then ſtood over to the oppoſite ſhore of Barbary, in order ta 
repreſs the inſolence of the Tripoli and Sallee-Rovers, which 
was found no very eaſy taſk ; and therefore Admiral Montague 
could not forbear intimating his defire, that we ſhould have ſome 
good port in Africa, which he believed might anſwer various 
ends, and eſpecially conduce to the preſervation of our trade in 
the Levant. The fleet afterwards returned into the road of 
Cadiz, where they made prize of two Spaniſh galleons. A full 
account of their ſtrength, and the money on board them, Ad- 
miral Montague ſent into ee as ſoon as they were taken; 
and when he afterwards had received directions to convoy the 
prizes home, he ſent another account of the ſilver on board them, 
which was to a great amount, When Admiral Montaguereturned 
to England, he was much careſſed by the Protector; and the Par- 
liament returned him thanks by their Speaker for his ſervices to 
the ſtate. 

In 1657, he was appointed to command the fleet in the Downs, 
and went accordingly on board it in the latter end of the month 
of July. The deſign of this fleet was to watch the Dutch, to 
carry on the war with Spain, and facilitate the enterprize of 
Dunkirk ; and in all theſe he did as much as could be expected 
from him. Towards Autumn, he thought fit to make a journey 
to the camp of Marſhal Turenne, with whom he had a confe- 
rence, as to the propereſt method of carrying on the war. All 
this time-he ſcems to have been in the higheſt favour with the 
Protector, and to have had the greateſt intimacy with his family; 
and yet the Admiral had thoughts of retiring from public buſi - 
neſs ; but for what reaſons cannot now be determined. However, 
after the death of Oliver Cromwell, and the ſetting up of his 
fon Richard, Admiral Montague accepted the command of a large 
fleet which was ſent to the North : on board which he embarked 
in the ſpring of the year 1659, and on the 7th of April he wrote 
to the King of Sweden, he King of Denmark, and the — 

Admiral 
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Admiral Opdam, to inform them of the motives that induced 
the Protector to ſend ſo great a fleet into the Baltick ; and that 
his inſtruQions were not to reſpect the private advantage of Eng- 
land by making war, but the public tranquillity of Europe, by 
engaging the powers of the North to enter into an equitable 
peace ( 7 ). 

Before the Admiral failed, the parliament thought proper to 
tie him down by very ſtrict inſtructions, which obliged him to 
act only in conjunction with their Commiſſioners Colonel Alger- 
non Sydney, vir Robert Honeywood, and Mr. Thomas Boon. 
And it is ſuppoſed that his diſguſt at this, and at their giving 
away his regiment of horſe, occaſioned him to leave England in 
no very warm diſpoſition for their ſervice. However, when he 
arrived in the Sound, he took his ſhare with other miniſters in 
negociation, and made ir ſufficiently evident, that his genius was 
equally capable of — in the cabinet, or commanding at 
ſea, or on ſhore. But whilſt he was thus employed, King Charles 
ſent a perſon with two letters, one from himſelf, and another 
from Chancellor Hyde, containing arguments and promiſes cal- 
culated to induce Admiral Montague to withdraw himſelf from 
the ſervice of the Parliament. But what the King now defired 
of him was, a ſpeedy return to England, that the fleet might be 
ready to act in conjunction with Sir George Booth, and other 

erſons, who were already diſpoſed to bring about a Reſtoration. 

heſe letters had ſo much effect upon Montague, that he en- 
tered heartily into the ſcheme, and immediately ſet about putting 
it in execution. 

This defection of the Admiral from the intereſt of the Par- 
liament, could not eſcape the penetration of Algernon Sydney. 
He ſoon diſcerned ſome change in the conduct of Montague, and 
purſued his diſcoveries ſo cloſely, that he miſſed very little of 
coming at his whole ſecret. The Admiral, obſerving his ſuſ- 
picions, called a council of war, wherein he made a ſpeech, by 
which he prevailed on the reſt of the officers to concur with him 
in his deſign of ren home. After which he weighed im- 
mediately and ſailed for England. But on his arrival, Montague 
found things in a very unexpected ſituation: Sir George Booth 
in the 1 ower, the Parliament in full poſſeſſion of their authority, 
and a warm charge againſt himſelf come to hand from Colonel 
Sydney. However, he ſet out for London, and attended the Par- 
liament ; and gave ſo plauſible an account of his conduct, that 
though they were diſſatisfied with him, yet not having ſufficient 
evidence againſt him, they contented themſelves with diſmiſſing 
him from his command. | 

Aftes this eſcape, Mr. Montague retired to his own eſtate, 
But when other and more effectual meaſures were again adopted 

tor 
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for reſtoring King Charles, he was re-placed in his former 

in the navy by the influence of General Monk. And he ſent the 
King a liſt of ſuch officers in the fleet as might be confided in, 
and of ſuch as he apprehended muſt be reduced by force : and 
he exerted himſelf to the utmoſt in bringing about the Reſtora- 
tion. He had the honour of convoying King Charles to Eng- 
land; and that Prince, two days after his landing at Dover, 
made him a Knight of the Garter. Our Admiral's ſervices were 
alſo rewarded ſoon after, by the King's creating him Baron Mon- 
tague of St. Neots in the County of Huntingdon, Viſcount 
Hinchinbroke in the ſame county, and Earl of Sandwich in Kent. 
He was likewiſe ſworn a Member of the Privy Council, made 
Maſter of the King's Wardrobe, Admiral of the Narrow Seas, 
and Lieutenant-Admiral to the Duke of York, as Lord High 
Admiral of England. At the King's coronation, his Lordſhip 
carried St. Edward's ſtaff, and was now looked upon as one of the 
principal Miniſters of ſtate, as well as the perſon chiefly intruſted 
with the care of the fleet. And he conſtantly attended the 
Council, when any tranſactions relating to foreign affairs were 
under debate. : 

In September, 1660, the Earl of Sandwich went with a ſqua - 
dron of nine men of war to Helvoetſluys, to bring over the 
King's ſiſter, the Princeſs of Orange ; and upon this occaſion he 
received great honours in Holland. On the 24th of the ſame 
month the fleet returned, and his Majeſty and the Duke of York 
going on board the Admiral's ſhip, named the Reſolution, lay 
there that night, and reviewed and examined the ſquadron next 
morning. 

A treaty of marriage having been concluded between King 
Charles II. and the Infanta of Portugal, with whom he was to re- 
ceive a portion of zoo, oool. the ian of Bombay in the Eaſt 
Indies, and the city of Tangier in Africa; it became neceſſary 
to ſend a fleet to bring over the Queen, and to ſecure the laſt- 
mentioned city againſt any attempt from the Moors, For this 
purpoſe the Earl of Sandwich was again ſent with a numerous 
fleet, which failed on the 19th of June, 1661, from the Downs, 
after having been firſt viſited by the Duke of York. His Lord- 
ſhip failed firſt to London, and from thence to Tangier, which 
place was put into the hands of the Engliſh on the zoth of Ja- 
nuary, 1662, when the Earl of Peterborough marched into it- 
with an Engliſh garriſon, and had the keys delivered to him by 
the Portugueſe Governor. The Admiral then returned to Liſ- 
bon, where he received the Queen's portion, conſiſting in money, 
in jewels, ſugars, and other commodities, and in bills of ex- 
change, and then ſailed with her Majeſty for England, and at- 
nved at Spithead on the 14th of May, 1662 (4). 
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When the Dutch war began, in 1664, the Duke of York took 
upon him the command of the fleet as High Admiral, and the 
Earl of Sandwich commanded the Blue Squadron ; and by his 
induſtry and care a great number of the enemy's ſhips were 
taken, and the beſt part of their Bourdeaux fleet. In the great 
battle, fought on the 3d of June 1665, wherein the Dutch loſt 
their Admiral Opdam, and had eighteen men of war taken, and 
fourteen deſtroyed, a large ſhare of the honour of the victory was 
juſtly given to the courage and conduct of the Earl of Sand- 
wich ; who, about noon, fell, with the Blue Squadron, into the 
center of the enemy's fleet; and thereby began that con- 
fuſion, which ended ſoon after in a total defeat of the enemy. 

Soon after this the fleet, after having returned home to refit, 
was put under the command of the Earl of Sandwich, as the 
Duke of York had now repaired to Court. And on the 4th of 
September, 1665, the Earl took eight Dutch men of war, two of 
their beſt Eaſt-India ſhips, and twenty ſail of their merchantmen. 
Alſo on the gth of September, a part of the fleet fell in with 
eighteen of the Hollanders, the greateit part of which they took, 
with four Dutch men of war, and above 1000 priſoners. 

On his return to England, the Earl of Sandwich was received 
with diſtinguiſhed marks of Royal favour ; and our affairs in Spain 
requiring an extraordinary Embaſſy, the King diſpatched his 
Lordſhip to the Court of Madrid, to mediate a peace between 
the Crowns of Spain and Portugal. The Earl of Sandwich ma- 
naged this negociation with great ability, and not only concluded 
a peace between thoſe two nations, to their mutual ſatis faction, 
but alſo concluded with the Court of Spain, as Dr. Campbell 
ſays, the moſt beneficial treaty of commerce that ever was made 
tor this nation. 

On the breaking out of the laſt Dutch war, his Lordſhip went 
to ſea with the Duke of York, and commanded the Blue Squa- 
dron, 'The fleet was at ſea in the beginning of May, and on the 
28th of that month came in ſight the Dutch fleet about break of 
day. An engagement began — the two fleets about eight 
o'clock in the morning. And on this occaſion the Earl of Sand- 
wich, in the Royal James, a ihip of an hundred guns, gave the 
moſt ſignal proofs of his valour. He was firſt attacked by a large 
Dutch ſhip, named the Great Holland, commanded by Captain 
Brackell, followed by a fire-ſhip ; which was ſoon ſeconded by 
the Dutch Rear-Admiral Van Ghent, with his whole ſquadron. 
Brackell, though of much leſs force, depending on the aſſiſtance 
of his friends, who had the advantage of the wind, grappled the 
Royal James,; and, while the Earl was engaged with him, he was 
attacked by Van Ghent, with ſeveral other men of war and fire- 
ſhips, againſt ail which he defended himſelf with great vigour» 
The Dutch Rear-Admiral, Van Ghent, was ſoon taken off with 
a cannon ſhot ; three of their fire-ſhips, and a man of war, which 
would have laid the Earl on board, on the other ſide, were ſunk | 
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and, at length, he was diſengaged from Brackell's ſhip, with which 
he had been grappled an hour and an half, and had reduced her 
to the ſtate of a wreck, wounded her commander, killed and 
wounded almoſt all his officers, and above two thirds of his men. 
He had now defended himſelf and repulſed the enemy with the 
utmoſt bravery, for five hours together, and it was believed might 
have made an honourable retreat too, But he would not be per- 
ſuaded to deſiſt from the unequal combat, though not ſeconded, 
as he ought to have been, by his ſquadron. At length, another 
Dutch fire-ſhip, covered by the ſmoke of the enemy, grappled the 
Royal James, and ſet her in a flame. Agd the brave Earl pe- 
riſhed in her, with ſeveral other gallant officers { / ). 

Such was the end, on the 28th of May, 1672, of EDwARD 
Earl of SanDwica ! He was a Nobleman of great abilities, of 
extraordinary courage, of uncommon ſkill.in all naval affairs, 
and poſſeſſed of many perſonal accompliſhments. Biſhop Parker 
ſays, he was a Gentleman adorned with all the virtues of 
« Alcibiades, and untainted by any of his vices ; of high birth; 
capable of any buſineſs ; full of wiſdom ; a great commander 
* at ſea and land; and alſo learned and eloquent, affable, liberal 
„ and magnificent.” The Earl was always agaialt regarding 
any qualification but merit in the preferments of the Navy, de- 
claring upon all occaſions againit thewing favour to the relations 
of Peers, or other perſons of diſtinction, to the prejudice of ſuch 
" __ ſerved longer or better: and this rendered him the idol gf 
the fleet, 

The Earl's body was found near a fortnight after the engage- 
ment, an account of which, and of the manner in which he was 
buried, was inſerted in the Gazette in the following terms: 
* Harwich, June 10. This day the body of the Right Honourable 
* Edward Earl of Sandwich, being by the order upon his coat 
* diſcovered floating on the ſea by one of his Majeſty's ketches, 
was taken up, and brought into this port; where Sir Charles 
© Littleton the Governor receiving it, took immediate care for 
* 1ts embalming and honourable diſpoſing, till his Majeſty's plea- 
* ſure ſhould be known concerning it. For the obtaining of 
* which, his Majeſty was attended at Whitehall! the next day, 
* by the maſter of the ſaid veſſel, who by Sir Charles Littleton's 
* order, was ſent to preſent his Majeſty with the George found 
* about the body of the ſaid Earl, which remained at the time of 
* its taking up 1n every part unblemiſhed, ſaving ſome impreſ- 
ſions made by the fire upon his face and breaſt. Upon which 
* his Majeſty, out of his princely regard to the great deſervings 
* of the ſaid Earl, and his unexampled performances in this 
* laſt act of his life, hath reſolved to have his body brought up 
* to London, there at his charge to receive the rites of tuneral 
due to his great quality and merits,” 


2 K 2 « Gazette, 


(7) Lediard's Naval Hiſtory, Vol. II. P. 598, 
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© Gazette, July 4. The Earl of Sandwich's body being taken 
out of one of his Majeſty's yachts at Deptford, on the 3d of 
July, 1672, and laid in the moſt ſolemn manner in a ſump- 
tuous barge, proceeded by water to Weſtminſter-bridge, at- 
tended by the King's barges, and his Royal Highneſs the Duke 
of York's ; as alſo with the ſeveral barges of the nobility, 
Lord-Mayor, and the ſeveral companies of the city of London, 
adorned ſuitable to the melancholy occaſion, with trumpets and 
other muſic, that ſounded the deepeſt notes. On paſſing by the 
© Tower, the great guns there were diſcharged, as well as at 
Whitehall; and about five o'clock in the evening the body 
© being taken out of the barge at Weſtminſter-bridge, there was 
© a proceſſion to the Abbey church, with the higheſt magnificence. 
Eight Earls were aſſiſtant to his ſon Edward, Earl of Sandwich, 
© chief mourner, and moſt of the nobility and perſons of quality 
© in town gave their aſſiſtance to his interment, in the Duke of 
* Albemarle's vault, in the north fide of King Henry VIIch's 
* chapel, where his remains are depoſited { m ). 

The Earl married Jemima, daughter to John Lord Crew of 
Stene, by whom he had iſſue ſix ſons, and four daughters. He 
was ſucceeded in his honours and eſtates by his eldeſt ſon 
Edward 29. | 
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(Vid. Campbell, P. 407, 408. () Peerage of England, 8vo, Edit. 
1910, P. 259. | 
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The Life of KATHARINE PHILIPS. 


HIS celebrated Lady was the daughter of Mr. John 

Fowler, a merchant of London, and was bora in the 

ariſh of St. Mary Wool-Church, in 1631. Mr. Au- 

W tells us, that ſhe had the early part of her educa- 

tion from per couſin Mrs. Blacket. At eight years old ſhe was 

removed to a ſchool at Hackney, where ſhe made great improve- 

ments. Aubrey ſays, that © ſhe was very apt to learn, and made 

« yerſes when ſhe was at ſchool; that ſhe devoted herſelf to reli- 

© gious duties when ſhe was very young; that ſhe would then 

pray by herſelf an hour together; that ſhe had read the Bible 

through before ſhe was full five years old; that ſhe could ſay, 

by heart, many chapters and paſſages of Scripture ; and was 

* a frequent hearer of ſermons, which ſhe would bring away en- 
* tire in her memory.“ 

She became afterwards a perfect miſtreſs of the French tongue, 
and learned the Italion under the tuition of Sir Charles Cotterel 
( 4 ), for whom ſhe had a great friendſhip, and with whom ſhe 
correſponded when he was at a diſtance from her; though the 
intimacy between her and this gentleman appears to have been 
entirely founded on their mutual taſte for polite literature, and 
not the reſult of any attachment of a different kind. 

About the year 1647, ſhe was married to James Philips of the 
priory of Cardigan, Eſq; and by this gentleman ſhe had ſome 
years after one ſen, who died in his infancy, and whom ſhe 
greatly lamented ( 6 ), She wrote an epitaph upon him, which 


(a) The following account is given 
of this gentleman by Mr. Granger. 
„ Sir CHARLES COTTEREL was 
ſon of Sir Clement Cotteral, of Wylſ- 
ford, in Lincolnſhire, groom-porter 
to James the Firſt, He was, in the 
time of the interregnum, ſteward to 
the Queen of Bohemia; and in 1670, 
when he was created Doctor of Laws 
in the Univerſity of Oxford, it ap- 
pears that he was maſter of the Re- 
queſts to Charles II. He poſleſſed, 
in an extraordinary degree, the vari- 
ous accompliſhments of a gentleman; 
and particularly excelled in the know- 
ledge of modern languages, During 


the exile of his Royal maſter, he 


tranſlated from the Ftench * Caſſan- 
dra, the famed romance,”” which has 
been ſeveral times printed, He bad a 
principal hand in tranſlating D'Avila's 
« Hiſtory ot the Civil Warsof France,” 
from the Italian, and ſeveral picces, 
of leſs note, from the Spaniſh. In 
1686, he reſigned his place of maſter 
of the ceremonies, and was ſucceeded 
by his Son Charles Lodewick Cotte« 
rel, Eſq." 

Riographcal Hiſtory of England, 
Vol. II. P. 341. 

(5) She had alſo a daughter by 
Mr. Philips, who lived to be married 
to a gentleman of Pembrokeſhire, 
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is publiſhed among her other poems, as is alſo the following lines 
upon his death. 


* Twice forty months of wedlock I did ſtay, 
Then had my vows crown'd with a lovely boy, 
And yet in forty days he dropt away, 

O ſwift viciſſitude of human joy ! 

I did but fee him, and he diſappear'd ; 
© I did but pluck the roſe-bud, and it fell; 
* A ſorrow unforeſeen, and ſcarcely fear'd, 
For ill can mortals their afflictions ſpell. 

And now (ſweet babe !) what can my trembling heart, 
* Suggeſt to right my doleful fate, or thee ? — 
Tears are my muſe, and ſorrow all my art, 

So piercing groans muſt be thy elogy. 

Thus whilſt no eye is witneſs of my moan, 

© T grieve thy loſs, (Ah boy too dear to live!) 
* And let the unconcerned world alone, 
Who neither will, nor can refreſhment give. 

An off ring too for thy ſad tomb I have, 
Too juſt a tribute to thy early hearſe, 
Receive theſe gaſping numbers to thy grave, 
© The laſt of thy unhappy mother's verſe.” 


Mrs. Philips is ſaid to have been an excellent wife; and it is 
obſerved, that ſhe not only performed the conjugal duties with 
fidelity and affection, but was highly ſerviceable to her huſband 
in affairs, in which few wives are thought capable of being uſe- 
ful: For his fortune being much encumbered, ſhe exerted her in- 
tereſt with Sir Charles Cotterel, and other perſons of diſtinction, 
who admired her underſtanding, in her huſband's favour, who 
ſoon extricated him from the difficulties under which he labour- 
ed. 

As ſhe was born with a genius for poetry, ſo ſhe began early in 
life to improve it, and compoſed many poems on various OCCa- 
fions for her amuſement, in her receſs at Cardiyan, and retirement 
elſewhere. Theſe being diſperſed among her friends and ac- 
quaintance, were by an unknown hand collected together, and 
publiſhed in 8vo. in 1663, without her knowledge or conſent, 
This is ſaid to have affected Mrs. Philips ſo much, as to throw 
her into a fit of illneſs; but it muſt be confeTed, that this is not 
very credible. 

The reputation of her abilities procured her the eſteem of 
many perſons of diſtinction; and upon her going into Ireland, in 
order to accompany her intimate friend the Viſcounteſs of Dun- 
cannon there, and alſo with a view of tranſacting ſome of her 
huſband's affairs in that kingdom, her great merit ſoon made her 
known to the Duke and Dutcheſs of Ormond, to the Earls of Or- 


rery and Roſcommon, and many other perſons of the firſt rad 
who 
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who ſhewed her ſingular marks of their eſteem. While Mrs. Phi- 
lips remained in that kingdom, at the deſire of Lord Orrery, ſhe 
tranſlated, from the French of Corneille, the Tragedy of Pompey, 
which was brought upon the Iriſh ſtage ſomewhat againſt her in- 
clination. However, it was ſeveral times acted in the new Theatre 
there, with great applauſe, in the years 1663 and 1664, in which 
laſt year it was publiſhed, She alſo tranſlated from the French 
of Corneille, the Tragedy of Horace, excepting the fifth act, 
which was done by Sir John Denham. This play was after- 
wards acted at Court by perſons of quality. 
Whilſt Mrs. Philips was in Ireland, ſhe had the pleaſure of 
keeping up an intimacy, which had been commenced before, 
between her and the famous Dr. Jeremy Taylor, Biſhop of Down 
and Connor, who had ſome time before done her much honour, 
by writing and publiſhing a diſcourſe on the nature, offices, and 
meaſures of friendſhip, with rules for conducting it, in a letter 
addreſſed to her. An extract from this piece may not be diſ- 
pleaſing to the reader. But by the way, madam, (ſays the Bi- 
* ſhop) you may ſee how I differ from the majority of thoſe 
* cynics, who would not admit your ſex into the community of a 
noble friendſhip. I believe ſome wives have been the beſt 
friends in the world; and few ſtories can out-do the nobleneſs 
and piety of that lady, that ſucked the poiſonous purulent mat- 
ter from the wounds of the brave Prince in holy land, when an 
aſſaſſin had pierced him with a venomed arrow: and if it be 
told that women cannot retain council, and therefore can be 
no brave friends, I can beſt confute them by the ſtory of Pore 
tia, who being fearful of the weakneſs of her ſex, ſtabbed her- 
in the thigh to try how ſhe could bear pain; and finding her- 
ſelf couſtant enought to that ſufferance, gently chid her Brutus 
for not truſting her, ſince now ſhe perceived, that no torment 
could wreſt that ſecret from her, which ſhe hoped might be en- 
truſted to her, If there were no more things to be ſaid for your 
ſatisfaction, I could have made it diſputable, which have been 
more illuſtrious in their friendſhip, men or women. 1 cannot 
ſay that women are capable of all thoſe excellencies by which 
men can oblige the world, and therefore a female friend, 1n 
ſome caſes, is not ſo good a counſellor as a wiſe man, and can- 
not ſo well defend my honour, nor diſpoſe of relief and aſſiſ- 
tznces, if ſhe be under the power of another ; but a woman can 
love as paſſionately, and converſe as pleaſantly, and retain a ſe- 
eret as faithfully, and be uſeful in her proper miniſtries, and 
ſhe can die for her friend, as well as the braveſt Roman Kuight, 
A man is the beſt friend in trouble, but a woman may be equal 
to him in the days of joy: a woman can as well increaſe our 
comforts, but cannot ſo well leſſen our ſorrows, and theretore 
© we do not carry women with us when we go to fight; but in 
* peaceful cities and times, women are the > 
* and the prettineſſes of friendſhip. And when we conſider _-_ 
few 
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few perſons in the world have all thoſe excellencies by which 
friendſhip can be uſeful, and illuſtrious, we may as well allow 
women as men to be friends; ſince they have all that can be 
neceſſary and eſſential to friendſhips, and thoſe cannot have all 
by which friendſhips can be accidentally improved.” 

In 1663, Mrs. Philips quitted Ireland, and went to Cardigan, 
where ſhe ſpent the remaining part of that, and the beginning of 
the next year, in a fort of melancholy retirement ; for ſhe ap- 
pears to have been dejected at ſome ill ſucceſs in her huſband's 
affairs, Her ſituation here alſo was diſagreeable, as ſhe was fond 
of the ſociety of perſons of an ingenious and literary turn, a 
pleaſure which it was not eaſy to obtain in this place. However, 
on her going to London, her ſpirits were much raiſed by the con- 
verſation of her friends there: but the did not enjoy this ſatis- 
faction long, for ſhe was ſuddenly ſeized with the ſmall-pox, and 
died of it in Fleet - ſtreet, in the 32d year of her age, very much and 
very generally regretted, She was interred on the 22d of June, 
1664, in the church of St. Bennet Sherehog, under a large mo- 
numental ſtone, where ſeveral of her anceſtors were before bu · 
ried, 

This ingenious Lady, who was much celebrated in her own 
time, under the title of the MaTCHLEss O IN DA, is ſaid to 
have been in her perſon of a middle ſtature, pretty fat, and rud- 
dy complexioned. She was not only diſtinguiſhed for her poeti- 
cal abilities, but for her generous, charitable diſpoſition, and her 
kindneſs to all in diitreſs. Ihe famous Cowley expreſſed his re- 
ſpe& for her memory by an elegant ode upon her death ; and 
Dryden has more than once mentioned her with honour, But it 
has been juſtly obſerved, that her poems are more to be admired 
for propriety and beauty of thought, than for harmony of verſiſi- 
cation, in which ſhe was ſomewhar deficient. 

After her death, her poems and tranſlations were collected to- 
gether and publiſhed in one volume in folio, in 1669. There 
was likewiſe another edition publiſhed in 1678; and, in 1705, 
a ſmall volume of her letters to Sir Charles Corterel were printed, 
under the title of Letters from Orinda to Poliarchus ;*” the 
editor of which tells us, that“ they were the effect of an happy 
«« intimacy between herſelf and the late famous Poliarchus; and 
« are an admirable pattern for the pleaſing correſpondence of a 
% yirtuous friendſhip.- -I hey will ſufficiently inſtru us, how an 
«« intercourſe of writing between perſons of different ſexes ought 
4% to be managed with delight and innocence; and teach the 
% world not to load ſuch a commerce with cenſure and detrac- 
«« tion, when it is removed at ſuch a diſtance from even the ap- 
« pearance of guilt.” 

We ſhall ſelect a paſſage from one of theſe letters, as a ſpeci. 
men of Mrs. Philip's epittolary ſtile. * I could never govern 
my paſhons (iays ſhe) by the leſſons of the Stoicks, who at beſt 
© rather tell us what we ſhould be, than teach us how to be fo: 
the» 
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they ſhew the journey's end, but leave us to get thither as we 
„can. I would be eaſy to myſelf in all the viciſſitudes of for- 
tune, and Seneca tells me I ought to be ſo, and that tis the 
* only way to be happy; but I know that as well as the Stoick, 
« I would not depend on others for my felicity; and Epictetus 
« ſays, if I do not, nothing ſhall trouble me. I have a great ve- 
« neration for theſe philoſophers, and allow they give us many 
© inſtruQtions that I find applicable and true; but as far as I can 
« ſee, the art of contentment is as little to be learned, though it 
« be much boaſted of, in the works of the Heathens, as the doc- 
« trine of forgiving our enemies. *Tis the ſchool of Chriſtiani- 
« ty that teaches both theſe excellent leſſons. And as the theo- 
« ry of our religion gives us reaſon to conform and reſign our 
© will to that of the Eternal, who is infinitely wiſe, and juſt, and 
great, and good; ſo the practice of our duty, though in the 
* moſt difficult caſes, gives us a ſecret ſatisfaction, that ſurpaſſes 
« all other earthly pleaſures. And when we have once had the 
* experiment of it, we may truly ſay the poet was in the right to 
* exhort us to ſtudy virtue, becauſe the more we practice it, 'twill 
« prove the more pleaſant, more eaſy, and more worthy of love.” 
Letter xiv. 
We ſhall conclude with a little Poem written by this ingenious 
Lady, intitled, 
Tus Vircin. 


© The things that make a Virgin pleaſe, 
She that ſeeks, will find them theſe ; 

© A beauty, not to art in debt, 
Rather agreeable than great; 

An eye, wherein at once do meet, 
The beams of kindneſs, and of wit; 
An undiſſembled innocence, 

Apt not to give, nor take offence: 

A converſation at once free 

From paſſion and from ſubtilty ; 

A face that's modeſt, yet ſerene, 

© A ſober and yet lively mien; 

The virtue which does her adorn, 
By honour guarded, not by ſcorn; 
With ſuch wiſe lowlineſs indu'd, 
As never can be mean, or rude ; 
That prudent negligence enrich, 
And Time's her ſilence and her ſpeech ; 
© Whoſe equal mind does always move, 
« Neither a foe, nor ſlave to love; 

And whoſe religion's ſtrong and plain, 
Not ſuperſtitious, nor prophane. 
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Biſhop of Peterborough. 


HIS learned Prelate was the fon of a citizen of Lon- 

don, where he was born on the 15th of July, 1632. 

He was educated in grammar and claffical learning at 

St. Paul's ſchool, and removed from thence to Magda- 
len-College in Cambridye ; where he took the degree of Bache- 
lor of Arts in the year 1653, and that of Maſter in the year 1656. 
He had then thoughts of applying himſelf to phyſic, and for 
fome time actually ſtudied it; but altering his intentions, he 
went into holy orders, and heing Fellow of his College, was re- 
markable for his diligent application to his ſtudies, as well as 
for the unaffected picty, and unblemiſhed probity of his man- 
ners. 

His firſt preſerment, for which he quitted an Univerſity life, 
was the Rectoxy of Brampton in Northamptonſhire, which was 
viven him by Sir John Norwich, In this rural retirement, he 
minded little beſides the duties of his function, and his ſtudies. 
His relaxations from theſe were very few beſides his journies to 
Cambridge, which he made frequently to preſerve a correſpon- 
cence with his learned acquaintance in that place ( @ ). 

It new ſeemed probable, that the talents of Mr. Cumberland 
would be confined to a (mall country pariſh ; his own thoughts 
being never turncd to the raiſing himſelf, Mr. Payne, who was 
his Chaplain, ſays, 7 hat which is the Opprobrium T heologorum, 
the ſnare (I could almoit call it the ſcandal) of our profeſſion, 
« Prefermcut-Jocking, he was perfectly free from.” But Sir Or- 
lando Bridgman being raiſed to the high Ration of Lord-Keeper 
of the Great-Seal, invited his friend and fellow-collegiate Mr, 
Cumberland up to town, and made hira bis chaplain ; and after- 
wards preſented him to the Living of Alhallows in Stamford. 
Aſter his removal to that place, he alſo accepted of the weekly 
lecture there; and in conſequence was obliged to preach three 
times every week in the ſame church. And he was not only dili- 
gent in the diſcharge of the duties of his function, but alſo con- 
tinued to proſecute with ardour his philoſophical, mathematical, 
and philological ſtudies. 1 

n 


(a) Payne's brief Account of the Life, Character, and Writings of Biſhop 
Cumberland, 8yo. 17e0, P. 7. 
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In 1672, he publiſhed at London, in 4to. a noble work, intitled, 
„De Legibus Naturæ Diſquiſitio Philoſophica, in qua earum | 
« forma, ſumma capita, ordo, promulgatio, & obligatio & 
rerum natura inveſtigantur; quinetiam elementa philoſophiæ 
«© Hobbeianz, tum moralis tum civilis, conſiderantur & refutan- 
„% tur.” i. e. A Philoſophical Enquiry into the Laws of Nature, 
in which their form, principal heads, order, promulgation, and 
obligation, are inveſtigated from the nature of things; and in 
« which alſo the philoſophical elements of Hobbes, moral as well 
as civil, are conſidered and refuted.“ Mr. Cumberland being 
at a diſtance from the preſs when this book was publiſhed, it 
came into the world very incorrettly printed, and in ſubſequent 
editions theſe faults were much multiplied. Mr. Payne obſerves, 
that it was one of the firſt pieces written in a demonſtrative way 
on a moral ſubject, and at the ſame time the perfecteſt. It is in- 
deed on all hands admitted, that the Philoſopher of Malmfbury 
was never ſo cloſely handled, or his notions ſo thoroughly con- 
futed, as by Dr. Cumberland. He has, however, taken a new 
road, very different from Grotius, Puffendorff, and other writers, 
more difficult, and leſs entertaining indeed, but, at the ſame time, 
much more convincing. It was deſired that a piece of ſuch ge- 
neral utility ſhould be made better known by being put into an 
caſier method, and tranſlated into the Engliſh language. This 
the author would not oppoſe, though he did not undertake it him- 
felf; being ſenſible that the obſcurity complained of by ſome, 
was really in the ſubject itſelf. The project, however, was pur- 
ſued by James T'vrell, Eſq; grandſon to the famous Archbiſhop 

Usher, who publiſhed his performance under the following title: 
A brief Diſquiſition of the Law of Nature, according to the 
principles and method laid down in the Rev. Dr. Cumber- 
4 land's (now Lord Bithop of Peterborough) Latin treatiſe on 
that ſubject ; as alſo his confutations of Mr. Hobbes's princi- 
ple, put into another method, with the author's approbation.“ 
London, 1692, 8vo. And ſome years after was publiſhed an 
Engliſh trauſlation of our author's book, under the following ti- 
tle: © A Treatiſe of the Laws of Nature, by the right reverend 
Father in God, Richard Cumberland, Lord Biſhop of Peter- 
** berough ; made Engliſh from the Latin by John Maxwell, M. 
A. Prebendary of Connor, and Chaplain to his excellency the 
Lord Carteret, Lord Lieutenant of Ireland. To which is 
** prefxe.', an Introduction concerning the miſtaken notions 
** which the Heathens had of the Deity, aud the defects in their 
** Moral.ty, whence the uſe of Revelation may appear, &c.“ 
Lond. 1727, 4to. 

In 1663, Mr. Cumberland took the degree of Bachelor of Di- 
vinity ; and in 1620 that of Doctor; and on both thoſe occaſious 
he performed the public exerciſes with extraordinary applauſe, 
He continued to diſcharge the duties of his miniſterial office 


with great diligence ; and was particularly careful to caution 
2 L 2 theſe 
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thoſe under his care againſt the deluſions of Popery. * He had 
© been for ſome time (ſays Mr. Payne) ſenſible of the meaſures 

that were too notoriouſly and too publickly taken in favour of 
Popery. As he was a moſt hearty lover of the Proteſtant reli- 
gion, the great ſubject of his ſermons was to fortify her hearers 
againſt the errors, and to preſerve them from the corruptions of 
that idolatrous church. He deteſted nothing ſo much as Po- 
pery, and was jealous almoſt to an exceſs of every thing that 
he ſuſpected to favour it. The bigotry of that religion, and 
the ignorance and ſlavery it introduces wherever it has power, 
cannot but raiſe ideas dreadful to the laſt degree, in a man that 
has freedom and largeneſs of thought. I have been told by el- 
derly men in theſe parts, how he, who was in other things of the 
cooleſt temper in the world, uſed to be fired with zeal, when in 
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preaching he was expoſing that ſuperſtition C9). 


In 1686, Dr. Cumberland publiſhed, in 8vo. ©* An Eſſay to- 
*« wards the recovery of the Jewiſh meaſures and e com- 


«« prehending their monies, by help of an antient ſtan 


ard, com- 


«« pared with ours of England, uſeful alſo to ſtate many of thoſe 
«© of the Greeks, Romans, and Eaſtern nations.” He dedicated 
this work to his friend Samuel Pepys, Eſq; { 4 ) then preſident 
of the Royal ſociety. Mr, Le Clerc has given a very large ac- 
count of this performance, in the fifth volume of his Bibliothegue 
uni verſelle; and it has always been eſteemed by the curious. 
The Revolution was an event very agreeable to Dr. Cumber- 


( c ) Brief View of the Life of Bi- 
thop Cumberland, P. 10, 

(d) The folluwing account is 
given of this gentleman by the inge- 
nious Mr, Granger. SAMUEL 
PEPYS, Secretary to the Admiralty 
in the reigns of Charles II, and James 
II, was Telcended from the antient 
iamily of that name, ſcated at Cotten- 
ham in Cambridgeſhire, He was, in 
the carly part ot his life, introduced 
into the 33 of the ſtate by his 
Kinſman the famous Earl of Sand- 
wich. It is well known that the na- 
val hiltory of Charles II. is the moſt 
mining part of the annals of his 
reign; and that the buſineſs of the 
navy was conducted with the utmoſt 
regularity and prudence, under 
Charles and James, by this worthy 
and judicious perfon, He firlt re- 
duced the atfairs of the Admitalty to 
order and inethed ; and that method 
was ſo jutt, as to have been a ttand- 
ing model to his ſucceſſors in his im- 
portant office, His + Memoirs.“ re- 
ting to the Davy is a wellewrieen 


land, 


piece; and his copious collection of 
manuſcripts, now remaining, with the 
ren of his library, at Magdalen Col- 
lege in Cambridge, is an invaluable 
treaſure of naval knowledge. He 
was far from being a mere man of 
buſineſs; his converſation aud ad- 
dreſs had been greatly refined by 
travel. He thoroughly underſtood 
and practiſed muſic ; was a judge of 
painting, ſculpture, and architecture ; 
and had more than a ſuperficial 
knowledge in hiſtory and philoſophy. 
His fame among the virtuoſi was ſuch, 
rhat he was thought a very proper 
perſon to be placed at the head of the 
Royal ſociety, of which he was ſomc- 
time preſident. His collection of 
Engliſh ballads, in five large folis 
volumes, begun by Mr, Seldon, and 
carried down to the year 1700, is one 
of his ſingular curioſities, as is alſo 
the pedigree of Edward IV, from 
Adam,” He died in 170g. Biograph. 
Hilt, of England, Vol. II. P. 531, 
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land, as he had been exceedingly alarmed at the meaſures of 
— James, and his attempts againſt the Proteſtant religion. 
But he had no deſire, nor any expectation, of obtaining any pre- 
ferment in conſequence of this change in the public affairs. 
However, it happened at this time, contrary to the uſual courſe 
of things, that merit was the road to preferment. Mr. Payne 
obſerves, that ** whatever motives mi be in other times have re- 
commended Clergymen to Biſhopricks, at this ſeaſon nothing 
could do it but merit. It was not ſo much confidered who had 
made their Court beft, as who had deſerved beſt. And the men 
who were then raiſed to that high ſtation were ſuch, and ſuch on- 
ly, as had been moſt eminent for their learning, moſt exempla 
in their lives, and firmeſt to the Proteſtant intereſt (e). Whilſt 
theſe qualifications were only conf:dered, ſuch a man could not 
_ be overlooked, though he himſelf did leaſt of any man look 
for ſuch a promotion, The King was told, that Dr, Cumberland 
was the fitteſt man he could nominate to the Biſhopric of Peter- 
borough, Thus a private country clergyman, without poſting to 
Court, a place he had rarely ſeen ; without ſuing to great men ; 
without taking the leaſt ſtep towards ſoliciting for it ; was pitch- 
ed upon to fill ſo great a truſt, only becauſe he was fitteſt for it. 
He walked, after his uſual manner, on a poſt-day to the Coffee- 
houſe, and read in the news papers, that one Dr. Cumberland of 
Stamford was named to the Biſhopric of Peterborough, A 
greater iurprize to himſelf than to any body elſe (V). 

Dr. Camberland was conſecrated Biſhop of Peterborough on 
the 5th of July, 1691. And he now applied himſelf to the du- 
ties of his epiſcopal office, with the ſame diligence and attention 
which had dittinguiſhed him as a private Clergyman. To the 
laſt month of his life it was impoſſible to diſſuade him from un- 
dertaking fatigues, though ſuperior to his ſtrength ; “ his an- 
„ ſwer and reſolution was, I will do my duty as long as 1 
„can.“ And when his, friends repreſented to him, that by his 
ſtadies and labours he would injure his health, his uſual reply 
was, A man had better wear out, than ruſt out.” He lived to 
a great age, and appears to have retained great vigour of mind, 
as well as great vigour of body, to the laſt. When Dr. Wilkins 
had publiſhed his Coptic Teftament, he made a preſent of one of 
them to Biſhop Cumberland, who ſat down to {ſtudy it when he 

was 


(e) To the ſame purpoſe Biſhop © ploying friends, to ſet them for- 
Burnet obſerves, ſpeaking of the pro- „ ward; on the contrary, men were 
motion of Dr. Cumberland, Dr, Til- „ ſought for, and brought out of their 
litſon, Dr, Patrick, and others at this © retirements, and molt of them very 
time, that „it was vilible, chat in „ much againſt their own inclina- 
all theſe nominations, and the filling “ tions. They were men both of 
* the inferior dignities that became „ mnderate principles, and of calm 
void by their promotion, no ambi- * tempers.“ 4 
tion nor Court favour had appear- („] Brief Account of the Life, 
* ed; men were not ſcrambling for &c, of Biſhop Cumberlaad, P. 1e, 
*+ preferment, nor uſing arts, or em» 13, 
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was paſt eighty-three. Old as he was he maſtered the language; 
and went through great part of this verſion, making . and 
obſervations all the way. At length, in the autumn of the year 
1618, he was ſtruck in an afternoon with a dead palſy, from which 
he could not be recovered. He had not the leaſt previous notice 
of this; for he roſe that morning rather better and more vigorous 
than uſual. He died on the gth of October, in the 87th year of 
his age, having been Biſhop of Peterborough twenty-ſeven years. 
He was buried in his own cathedral, where a plain monument 


was afterwards erected to his memory. 


Biſhop CUMBERLAND was a man of conſiderable abilities 
and profound learning, of great piety and an irreproachable life. 
He was remarkable for his humility, benevolence, and ſweet- 
neſs of temper. He lived, ſays Mr. Payne, with the ſimplicity 
and plainneſs of a primitive Biſhop, converſed and looked like a 
private man, hardly maintaining, as the world calls it, the digni- 
ty of his character. He was not one that loved to have the pre- 
eminence; and he contended with nobody for prerogative and 
precedence. He lived in a very hoſpitable manner: no man's 
houſe was more open to his friends; who always found themſclves 
entertained by him with kindneſs, and eaſe, and freedom. The 
poor had ſubſtantial relief at his door; and his neighbours, and 
acquaintance, a. hearty welcome to his table, after the plentiful 
and plain manner in which he lived, Every thing in his houſe 
ſerved for friencly entertainment, nothing for luxury or pomp, 
He was always defirous of promoting the happineſs of thoſe 
about him, and of duing them kind offices. Be diſpenſed with a 
Jiberal mind to the neceſſities of others, though his contented 
mind made him require littie for his own. He was of a temper ſo 
compoſed and calm, that he could not be raiſed to the height of 
anger. However provoked, he contented himfelf with expreſling 
his diflike, without falling into any ungarded expreſſions, or in- 
decepcies of paihon. Through an excels of charity and candour, 
he was not willing to think the world fo degenerate as it really is. 
He would believe no 51! of any man, unleſs he had full proof of 
it: he abhcrred entertaining ſuſpicions, but loved rather to chink, 
that there was as much rectitude and integrity in other men as in 
himſelf. 

Though he lived to a very advanced age, he was entirely fece 
from the peeviihneis and qucrulouſneſs that uſually attend it. 
VWould you have retired, ;ays Mr. Payne, from every thing that 
was cenſorious, querulcas, unealy, diſquieting, you muſt have 
gone into his company, and the room where he fat. The eaſineſs 
ard ſweetneſs of his temper was {uch, as 1s not to be deſcribed by 
words; nothing but converſation with him, and the experience of 
it, could give a man a juſt idea of it. This happy diſpoſition 
was become a habit to him, and continred to the laſt day of his 
The ſame writer intimates, that if he had any fault, it was 
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a want of activity. Had his life, ſays he, been as active, as it 
was innocent, he would have riſen above the pitch of human na- 
cure,” 

Mr. Payne obſerves, that his natural parts were not quick, but 
ſtrong, and retentive. He was a perfect a maſter of every ſubject 
he ſtudied. Every thing he read ſtaid with him. The ideas in 
many men's minds are too like the imprefſions made in ſoft wax, 
they never are diſtin and clear, and are ſoon effaced : in his mind 
they were like impreſſions cut in ſteel, they took ſome time in 
forming, but they were clear, diſtin&, and durable. 

The itudies in which he had been moſt converſant, were re- 
ſearches into the hiſtory and antiquities of the moſt antient times, 
mathematics in all its parts, and the ſcripture in its original lan- 
guages. But he was alſo thoroughly acquainted with all the 
branches of philoſophy ; he had conſiderable {kill in phyſie and 
anatomy; and a great intimacy with the claſſicks, of which he 
was always very fond, and to the laſt week of his life would quote 
them readily and appoſitely. It is not unuſual for learned men 
to love and affect to be ſilent : but Biſhop Cumberland was fo 
humble, that he thought nobody too low to be converſed with, 
and fo benevolent, that he was willing every body that came near 
him ſhould partake of his knowledge. As he was the moſt 
learned, ſays Mr. Payne, ſo he was the molt communicative man 
I ever knew. No converſation pleaſed him ſo well as what 
turned upon ſome part of learning. / 

Beſides the works publiſhed by Biſhop Cumberland in his life- 
time, as already mentioned, the following pieces of his were pub. 
liſhed after his death. 

I. Sanchoniatho's Phœnician Hiftory, tranſlated from the frſt 
book of Euſebius de Preparatione Evangelica. With a Conti- 
nuation of Sanchoniatho's Hiſtory by Eratoſthenes Cyrenenſis 
Canon, which Dicæarchus connects with the firſt Olympiad. 
Theſe authors are illuſtrated with many hiſtorical and chronolo— 
gical remarks, proving them to contain a ſeries of Phœnician and 
Egyptian Chronology, from the firſt man to the firſt olympiad, 
agreeable to the ſcripture accounts. Lond. 17 20. vo. 

II. Origines Gentium antiquiſſimæ: or, attempts for diſco» 


vering the times of the firſt planting of nations; in ſeveral tracts, 


Lond. 1724. 8vo. 
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ILLIAM PETTY was the eldeſt fon of Anthony 
Petty, a Clothier, and born at Rumſey in Hamp-⸗ 
ſhire, on the 16th of May, 1623. Whilſt he was 
very young, he took great — in converſing 

with artificers, and imitating their ſeveral trades, which he per- 

formed very dexterouſly at twelve years of age. And he tells us 
himſelf, that ** at the full age of fifteen years, he had obtained 

«« the latin, Greek, and French tongue, the whole body of come 

„% mon arithmetic, the practical geometry and aſtronomy con- 

« ducing to navigation, dialling, and with the knowledge of ſe. 

„ veral mechanical trades. After this he went to the Univerſity 

„of Caen in Normandy ; and upon his return to England was 

«« preferred in the King's navy, where at the age of twenty years 

«© he had gotten up about threeſcore pounds, with as much ma- 

« thematics, as any one of his age was known to have had.” 

With this money, upon the breaking out of the civil war, in 
1643, he went into the Netherlands and France for three years, 

and having vigorouſly proſecuted his ſtudies, eſpecially that of 

medicine, at Utrecht, Leyden, Amſterdam, and Paris, he re- 
turned home io Rumſey, and brought with him his brother An- 
thony, (whom he had bred up) with about ten pounds more than 
he carried out of England (g ). It is ſuppoſed, that when he 
was abroad, he chiefly maintained himſelt by traffic. While he 
was at Paris, he ſtudied anatomy, and read Veſalius with Mr. 

Hobbes, ** who (as Mr. Wood ſays) loved his company exceed- 

„ ing well, and was not wanting on all occaſions to forward his 

„ pregnant genius.“ 

On the 6th of March, 1647, a patent was granted Mr. Petty by 
the Parliament, for ſeventeen years, to teach his art of double 
writing. This (as deſcribed by Mr. Ruſhworth) was performed 
by an inſtrument of ſmall bigneſs and price, eaſily made, and 
very durable, whereby with an hour's practice one may write 
two copies of the ſame thing at once, on a book of parchment, 
as well as on paper, and in any character whatſoever ; of great 
advantage to lawyers, ſcriveners, merchants, ſcholars, regiſters, 
* clerks, etc. it ſaving the labour of examination, diſcoverin 
or preventing falſification, and performing the whole bohnehs 
© © 


( g ) Ward's Lives of the Greſham Profeſſors, 
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Jof wtiting, as with eaſe and ſpeed, ſo with privacy alſo.” Soon 
after he went to Oxford, where he practiſed phyſic and chymiſtry, 
and aſſi ſted Dr. Clayton, the anatomy profeſſor, in his diſſections. 
On the 7th of March, 1649, he was created Doctor of Phyſic in 
that Univerſity, and choſen a Fellow of Brazen-noſe-college ; at 
which time he was one of the Society engaged in cultivating na- 
tural knowledge, and the new philoſophy, who often met at his 
lodgings. On the 25th of June, 1650, he was admitted a can- 
didate of the College of Phyſicians of London; and in Decem- 
ber following was one of the perſons chiefly concerned in the re- 
covery of a woman who had been hanged at Oxford, for che ſup- 
poſed murder of her baſtard child { 5 ). And on the firlt of Ja- 
nuary the ſame year, he was made profefſor of anatomy at Ox- 
ford, upon the reſignation of Dr. Clayton. And the following 
month, Dr. Knight having quitted the muſic profeſſorſhip, in 
Greſham College, Dr. Petty was choſen to ſucceed him Ci). 

By theſe preferments, in the year 1652, according to his own 
account, Dr. Petty had improved his ſtock to four hundred 
pounds, and having an hundred pounds more advanced him to go 
to Ireland, he landed at Waterford on the 1oth of September 
that year. He was ſent thither in the quality of phyfician to the 
army , with an allowance of twenty ſhillings a day, and was 
likew ife phyſician to three Lord Lieutenants ſucceſſively, Lam- 
bert, Fleetwood, and Henry Cromwell, in which poit he conti- 
nued till June, 1659, and gained by his practice about four 
hundred pounds a year more than his pay. In the year 1654, 
perceiving that the admeaſurements of the lands forfeited by 
the rebellion there in 1641, and intended fora recompence to the 
ſoldiers, who had ſuppreſſed it, were very inſufficiently managed, 
he obtained a contract, dated the 11th of December that year, 
for making the ſaid admeaſurements, by which he gained about 
nine thouſand pounds, and fix hundred pounds more for directing 
an after ſurvey of the adventurers lands, Theſe ſums, together 
with what he had acquired by his other employmeats, raiſed him 
an eſtate of thirteen thouſand pounds, at a time when as much 
land was bought for ten ſhillings in real money, as would yield 
ten ſhillings a year rent, above his Majeſty's quit rents, in 1685, 

Vor. VI. 6. 2 M the 
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(5) This was one Ax NE GET N, 
executed at Oxford, December 14, 
i650, The ſtory is, that ſhe was 
hanged by the neck near half an hour, 
:ome of her friends in the mean time 
thumping her on the breaſt, others 
hanging with all their weight upon 
her legs, ſometimes liſting her up, and 
then pulling her down again with a 
ſudden jerk, thereby the ſooner to 
diſpatch her out of her pain. After 
ſhe was in her coffin, being obſerved 


to breath, a luſty fellow ſtamped 
with all his force on her breaſt and 
ſtomach, to put her out of her pain; 
but by the aſſiſtance of Dr, Petty, 
Dr, Willis, Dr. Bathurſt, and Dr, 
Clarke, ſhe was again brought to life, 
I myſelf, ſays Mr. Derham, ſaw her 
many yeers after that. She had, I 
heard, borne divers children, Vid. 
Derhem's Phyſico-Theology. 
(i) Ward, as before, P. 218. 
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the year in which his will is dated. Part of this money he em- 
ployed in ſoldiers debentures, and part of it in purchaſing the 
Earl of Arundel's houſe and gardens in Lothbury, in the city of 
London. Thedebentures, for which, he ſays, he gave abovethe mar- 
ket-price, were again diſpoſed of in buying lands in Ireland, a 
great part of which he loſt by the Court of Innoeents { 4 ) in 
1663 ; and the buildings he had erected on the garden ground 
in Lothbury, called Toten Houſe, were for the moſt part deſtr yed 
by the fire of London. Mr. Wood ſays, his ſurvey in Ireland, 
by the help of proper aſſiſtants, was completed in about ten months 
with ſo great exactneſs, that there was no eſtate of ſixty pounds a 
year, but he knew its true value, and had maps drawn of all 
that was done; and that his own eſtate there, which amounted 
to five or ſix thouſand pounds a year, was fo large after its re- 
duction by the Court of Innocents, that from Mount Mangorton 
in Kerry, he could ſee fifty thouſand acres { / of his own 
land Cn. 

On the 14th of July, 1655, Dr. Petty was admitted a Fellow of 
the College of Phyſicians of London. He was likewiſe one of 
the Commiſſioners for parcelling out the lands in Ireland to the 
army, after they were ſurveyed ; and Clerk of the Council there 
as alſo Secretary to the Lord Lieutenant, Henry Cromwell, by 
whoſe intereſt in 1658, he was elected one of the burgeſſes for 

eſtlow in Cornwall, to ferve in the Parliament of Richard 
Cromwell, which met at Weſtminſter on the 27th of January 
that year. In this Parliament he was impeached upon the 25th 
of March following by Sir Hicrome Sankey, for miſmanagement 
of the diſtributions and allotments of the [riſh lands, with other 
offences relating to that affair. The charge was general, and Dr. 
Petty being then in Ireland, many of the gentlemen of the long 
robe were againſt the receiving it, till it was digeſted into parti- 
culars ; but at laſt it was reſolved, that he ſhould be ſummoned 
to attend the houſe that day month. However, he came over 
ſooner, and appearing in the houſe on the 19th of April, an- 
ſwered to the charge on the 211t, to whom Sir Hicrome replied. 
Upon this the matter being adjourned, and that Parliament diſ- 
ſolved on a ſudden the day following, it was not brought to any 
iſſue. Henry Cromwell had written over a letter in his favour to 
Secretary | hurloe, dated the 11th of that month. Soon after 
Dr. Petty went back to Ireland, where endeavours were uſed 1n 
order to proſecute him, and he was removed from his public em- 
ploy ments; though the Lord-Lieutenant till continued his good 
opinion of him. = 


(A) This was a court of claims re- Mr. Wood was miſtaken in the above 
jating to the forfeited eſtates, creed calculation, and that it ſhould have 
at Dublin in 1662, to adjudge the been only fifteen thouſand actes, inſtead 
qualifications of necent and innocerit, of fifty thouſand, 

„%) Dr, Ward conjeQtures, that (mi) Ward, P. 21g. 
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Dr. Petty ſoon after returning to England, was a Member of 
the Rota Club, which uſed to meet at Miles's Coffee-houſe in 
New-palace Yard, Weſtminſter, among whom were Mr. James 
Harrington, Henry Neville, and many other ingenious men { x ). 
This club laſted till about the z iſt of February, 1659. But be- | 
fore they broke up, Dr. Petty went again into Ireland, where he 
continued till the Reftoration ; and then returning into England, , 
was introduced to King Charles the Second, by whom he was | 
well received, and from whom he received the honour of Knight- 
hood, And having now reſigned his Profeſſorſhip in Greſham 
College, he obtained the grant of a patent, by which he was con- | 
ſtituted Surveyor General of Ireland. And in 1663, he was con- 
tinued a Fellow of the College of Phyſicians by their new charter, | 
and by the charter of the Royal Society appointed one of their | 
firſt Council (e). | 

About that time he was much ta!ked of for his new invention 
of a double bottomed ſhip, to ſail againſt wind and ride; which in 


| 
July, 1664, made one very ſucceſsful voyage to Holyhead and back | 
again, contrary to the expectation of molt perſons, who thought | 
it an impracticable experiment. But in a ſecond voyage it had | 
the misfortune to be loſt in a violent ſtorm. This invention ap- 2 
peared ſo remarkable to the author of the Hiſtory of the Royal 8 4 


Society, that he has given it the following encomium. * It 
„% was (ſays he) the moſt conſiderable experiment that has been 
% made in this age of experiments; if either we regard the 

„ great charge of the work, or the wonderful change it was 

„ likely to make in navigation, or the great ſucceſs to which this | 
* firſt attempt was arrived. Though it was at firſt confronted | 
© with the doubts and objections of moſt ſeamen of our nation, | 
yet it ſoon confuted them by experience. It appeared very 
% much to excel all other forms of ſhips in failing, in carriage, | 
« in ſecurity, and many other ſuch benefits, Its firſt voyage it 
« performed with admirable ſwiftneſs. And though it miſ- 
carried after its return, yet it was deſtroyed by a common fate, 
and by ſuch a dreadful tempeſt, as overwhelmed a great fleet 
** the ſame night; ſo that the antient fabricks of ſhips have no 
«*« reaſon to triumph over that new model, when of threeſcore 
« and ten ſail, that were in the ſame ſtorm, there was not one 
*« eſcaped to bring the news.” Sir William preſented a model 
of this ſhip to the Royal Society, which is yet preſcrved in their 
repoſitory, He afterwards employed himſelf for many years in 
endeavouring to improve upon his ſcheme, and procured another 
veſſel to be built, but this did not anſwer the intended purpoſe, 
and all his labours in this way at length came to nothing. About 


the year 1665, he communicated to the Royal Society A Dil- 
2 M 2 « courſe 


(n) See a more particular Account of this Club, in Vol. V. P. 397,398. 
(eo) Ward, P. 221. 
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courſe about the building of ſhips ;” which the Lord Brounc- 
ker, their Preſident, took into his own poſſeſſion, and kept it for 
many years, ſaying it was too great a ſecret of ſtate to be com- 
monly peraſed. He was the author of many other uſeful inven- 
tions, ſcieral of which were laid before the Royal Society, whoſe 
inſtitution he very diligently promoted, and was very often choſen 
one of their council (). 

In 1666, Sir William drew up his treatiſe, called, Yerbum 
Capienti, containing an account of the wealth and expences of 
England, and the method of raiſing taxes in the moſt equal man- 
ner : ſhewing likewiſe, that England can bear the charge of four 
millions per annum, when the occaſions of the government re-- 

uireit. Had this author lived to the preſeat age, he would have 
{een this country compelled to bear a much greater burthen ! lt 
is certainly well for the kingdom that it can raiſe ſo large a reve- 
nue ; but it muſt at the ſame time be confeſſed, that the evil of 
exorbitant taxation is abundantly encreaſed, if we have good 
reaſon to believe, that a conſiderable part of the public money 
is employed, not in national purpoſes, but in influencing the 
repreſentatives of the people to betray the intereſts of their con- 
ſtituents. 

In 1667, Sir William married Elizabeth, the daughter of Sir 
Hardreſs Waller, Knight, and Relict of Sir Maurice Fenton, Ba- 
ronet ; and afterwards ſet up iron works and pilchard fiſhing, 
opened lead mines and a timber trade, in Kerry, which turned to 
very good account. And in the year 1684 he was Prefideat of 
the Philoſophical Society formed at Dublin, in imitation of that 
at London. In the town of Rumſey there is an houſe, that was 
given by him for the maintenanceof a charity ſchool, the rent of 
which 1s ſtill applied to that uſe. He died at his houſe in Pic- 
cadilly, within the liberty of Weſtminſter, on the 16th of De- 
cember, 1687, and in the 65th year of his age; and his corps 
being carried from thence, was buried in the ſouth-iſle of the 
chancel in Rumſey church, under a flat ſtone, on the pavement, 
whereon is only this ſhort inſcription, cut by an illiterate work- 
man: Hers LaYss SIR WilLiam PEeTY. 

He left a widow and three children, Charles, Henry, and Anne, 
with a large eſtate of many thouſand pounds a year among them, 
For in his will he makes his real eſtate 6500l. per annum, his per- 
ſonal eſtate above 45000l. and the demonſtrable improvements of 
his Iriſh eſtate 4000]. per annum. His younger brother Anthony 
died on the 18th of October, 1649, and was buried in Lothbury 
church. He had alſo another ſon, named John, who died before 
him, and was buried at Dublin (14). 


Sia WILLIAM PETTY was a man of great abilities, exten- 
ſive 


{ p ) Ward, as before, /) Ward, as before. 
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five knowledge, and extraordinary induſtry and application. He 
gave early proofs of that comprehenſive and inquiſitive genius 
tor which he was afterwards fo eminent; and he made his way 
in the world under very great diſadvantages 1n point of circum- 
ſtances { m ). The variety of purſuits in which he was engaged, 
ſhews him to have had a genius capable of any thing to which he 
choſe to apply it. He was an excellent chemiſt and anatomiſt, 
and a perte& maſter of every other kind of knowledge that was 
requiſite to the profeſſion of phyſic. He was a very able Mathe- 
matician, had a fine hand at drawing, was ſkilful in the praQical 
part of mechanicks, and a moſt exact ſurveyor (2). But his 
chief bias ſeems to have been towards cultivating the common 
arts of life, and political intereſt of ſtates, Theſe were Lis fa- 
vourite ſtudies, and continued with him to the laſt; as he ac- 
quaints us himſelf in the following paſſage of his will, which is 
dated the 2d of May, 1685. I being now (ſays he) about 
« fixty-two years old, intend the improvement of my lands in 
Ireland; and ſo to get in the many debts owing unto me; and 
to promote the trade of iron, lead, marble, fiſh, and timber, 
« whereof my eſtate is capable. And as for ſtudies and expe- 
« riments, I think now to confine the ſame to the anatomy of the 
people, and political arithmetic ; as alſo to the improvement 
* of ſhips, land carriages, guns, and pumps, as of moſt uſe to 
„ mankind ; not blaming the ſtudy of other men.” o. 

He was the author of the following pieces : 

I. Advice to Mr. Samuel Hartlib, for the advancement of ſome 
particular parts of learning. Lond. 1648, 4to. In this ſhort 
tract two things are propoſed ; firit, that proper perſons be em- 
ployed to collect from books all real and experimental learning 
contained in them, in order to facilitate the way to further im- 
provements; and ſecondly, that literary workhouſes be erected, 
where children may be taught to do ſomething for their living, as 
well as to read and write, and likewiſe the elements of arithme- 
tic, geometry, and ſome other uſeful arts. 

IT. A Treatiſe of taxes and contributions : ſhewing the nature 
and meaſures of crown lands, aſſeſſments, cuſtoms, poll-monies, 
lotteries, benevolence, &c, Lond 1662. 4to. This was ſeveral 
times re-printed, 

III. An Effay in Political Arithmetick, concerning the growth 
of the city of London, with the meaſures, periods, cauſes, and 


conſequences thereof, Lond. 1682. 8vo. Re-priated in 1686, 
IV. Five 


() He told Mr. Aubrey, that he that gentleman, & hewed out his for- 
vas driven to great ſtraits for money, tune himſelf,” Granger's Biogiaphi- 
when he was in France; and that he cal Hiſt, of England, Vol. II. P. 
had lived a week upon two or three g15, 316. 
pennyworth of walnuts. But he, at ( = ) Granger, as before, 
length, made his way through all dif- ( ©) Vd. Ward, as before: 
aculties; and, as he expreſſed it to 
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IV. Five Eſſays in Political Arithmetic. Lond. 1687. 8vo. 

V. Obſervations upon the Dublin bills of mortality in 1681, 
and the ſtate of that city. Lond. 1683. Re- printed with additions 
in 1686; 
VI. Political Arithmetic, or, a diſcourſe concerning the ex. 
tent and value of lands, people, buildings, huſbandry, manu- 
facture, commerce, fiſhery, artizans, ſeamen, ſoldiers, public re- 
venues, intereſts, taxes, ſuperlucration, regiſtries, banks, valuation 
of men, increaſing of ſeamen, of militias, harbours, ſituation, 
ſhipping, power at ſea, &c. as the ſame relates to every country in 
general, but more particularly to the territories of his Majeſty of 
Great Britain, and his neighbours of Holland, Zealand, and 
France. Lond. 1690. 8vo, This treatiſe was preſented in ma- 
nuſcript by the author, while living, to King Charles the Second ; 
and after his death publiſhed by his ſon. 

He wrote alſo ſome other ſmall pieces, and was the author of 
ſeveral ingenious papers in the philoſophical tranſactions. 

Sir William Petty's eldeſt ſon was created Baron of Shelburne 
in the county of Waterford in Ireland, by King William the 
Third ; but dying without iſſue, was ſucceeded in that honour 
by his younger brother Henry, who was created Viſcount Dun. 
keron in the county of Kerry in that kingdom, and Earl of Shel. 
borne, in 1718. He married the Lady Arabella Boyle, ſiſter to 
Charles Earl of Corke, by whom he had ſeveral children, 
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The Life of GEORGE VILLIERS, 
Duke of Buckingham. 


HIS Nobleman was ſon and heir of that famous Duke 

of Buckingham, of whom we have already given n 

account in the fourth volume of our work (a). He 

was born at Wallingford houſe, in the pariſh of St. 
Martin's in the fields, Weſtminſter, on the zoth of January, 
1627, and baptized there on the 14th of February following, by 
Dr. Laud, then Biſhop of Bath and Wells (4) “ He inherited 
from his father (ſays Mr. Fairfax) the greateſt title, and from 
« his mother Ce the greateſt eſtate of any ſubject in England; 
« and from them both ſo graceful a body as gave a luſtre to the 
« ornaments of his mind { 4 ).” He was an infant at the time 
when his father was killed by Felton. He received his early edu- 
cation from ſeveral domeſtic tutors, and was afterwards ſent to 
Trinity College, Cambridge, with his brother Lord Francis Vil- 
liers; from whence they both repaired to King Charles I. at Ox- 
ford, and engaging in the royal cauſe, they were active in ſtorm- 


ing of the cloſe at Litchfield, For this the parliament ſeized on 


their eſtates, but reſtored them again in conſideration of their 
outh. 

© Soon after this they were committed to the care of the Earl of 
Northumberland, and were ſent to travel 1: France and Italy, 
where (ſays Mr. Fairfax) they lived in as great ſtate as ſome of 
thoſe ſoverign princes. They reſided chiefly at Florence and 
Rome. The Duke was inſtructed in mathematics at Rome by 
Mr. Abraham Woodhead, who was there at this time on his 
travels, as tutor to ſome young gentlemen of Univerſity College 

in Oxford, 
The young Duke and his brother returned to England in the 
year 


(a) P. 317 —336. (4) Vd. Memoirs of the Life of 
( 5) Cibber's Lives of the Poets, G. Villiers, Duke of Buckingham, by 
Vol. II. P. 301. Mr. Brian Fairfax, printed witn a ca- 
(e) His mother was the Lady Ca- talogue of his Grace's fine collection 
therine Manners, ſole daughter and of pictures, 4to. 1758, 
heir of Francis Earl of Rutland; 
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year 1648, when the King was a priſoner in the iſle of Wight, 
and his friends in ſeveral parts of England concerting to renew 
the war againſt the Parliament : Duke Hamilton in Scotland, the 
Earl of Holland and others in Surrey, Goring in Kent, and many 
in London and Eſſex, appeared in arms. Theſe were the laſt et. 
forts of the dying cauſe, and the Duke and his brother, in the 
warmth of their zeal, engaged with the Earl of Holland, and 
were the firſt that took the field about Ryegate in Surrey. The 
Parliament, with their old army, knew all theſe deſigns, and 
deſpiſed them, till the Royaliſts grew ſo numerous in ſome places, 
that General Fairfax himſelf was ſent to ſuppreſs them, who 
found ſharp ſervice in ſtorming Maidſtone, and taking Colcheſter, 
Some troops of horſe were ſent, under the command of Colonel 
Gibbons, to ſuppreſs them in Surrey, and they drove the Earl of 
Holland before them to Kingſton, but engaged his party before 
he got thither, near Nonſuch, and defeated them. Lord Francis 
Villiers was killed in this action. The manner of his death is 
thus related by Mr. Fairfax. My Lord Francis, at the head of 
his troop, having his horſe ſlain under him. got to an oak-tree 
in the highway, about two miles from Kingſton, where he 
* ſtood with his back againſt it, defending himſelf, ſcorning te 
* aſk quarter, and they varbarouily refuſing to give it; till, with 
nine wounds in his beautiful face and body, he was ſlain. 
The oak-tree is his monument, and has the two firſt letters of 
his name, F. V. cut in it to this day. Thus died this noble, 
* valiant, and beautitul youth, in the twentieth year of his 
* age.” 

The Duke, after the loſs of his brother, eſcaped not without 
difficulty to St. Neot's in Hertfordſhire, whither alſo came the 
Earl of Holland, who was there taken, and ſoon after beheaded. 
The Duke next morning, finding the houſe wherein he lay ſur- 
roundcd, and a troop of horſe drawn up before the gate, had 
time with his ſervants to get to horſe ; and then, cauſing the 
gate to be opened, he charged the enemy, and killed the officer 
at the head of them, and made his eſcape to the ſea- ſide, and 
from thence to Prince Charles, who was in the Downs with thoſe 
ſhips that had deſerted the Earl of Warwick. And even now 
the Parliament gave him forty days to return to England ; but 
be refuſed, and choſe rather to itay with the Prince: ſo at the 
expiration of the time, his eſtate was ſeized, being then the 
greateſt of any ſubje&t in England, having now his brother's 
eſtate fallen to him: and Mr. Fairfax ſays, the yearly value of 
the whole was above 25, oool. 

The fame writer obſerves, that „ all that he had to live on 
„beyond ſea, was the money he got at Antwerp for his pictures, 
* which were part of that coſtly and curious collection kis father 
«« got together from Italy, by the help of Sir Henry Wotton, 


„% And Others, which adorned York-houſe to the admiration - 
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all men of judgment in pictures e).“ Theſe were ſecured, 
and (ent to him by his old truſty ſervant John Traylman, who lived 


in York-hou'e. 


Some time after King Charles reſolving to go into Scotland, the 
Duke of Buckingham atiended him thither, and now again the 
Parliament offered to compound for his eſtate at 20,0001. which 


was leſs than a year's value ; but he refuſed the offer. 


When 


the — was preparing to march into England, he granted a 
commiſſion to the Duke of Buckingham to raiſe a regiment of 


Vor. VI. 6. 


(e) This collection had been pur- 
chaſed at a very great expence by the 
Duke's father, who gave 10,0001, for 
what had been collected by Sir Peter 
Paul Rubens; and Sir Henry Wot- 
ton, when Ambaſlador at Venice, 
purchaſed many other fine pieces for 
his grace, He had many capital pieces 
by Tintoret, Julio Romano Paul Ve- 
roneſe, Correggio, Rubens, Leonardo 
da Vinci, Guido, Tuian, and Ra- 
phael d'Urbin, Thomas Earl of 
Arundel offered the Duke's father 
the value of 000 in land or money 
for one of thele pieces, the Ecce 
Momo of Titian. 

The Duke was alſo p: ſſeſſed of the 
fine ſtained window now ſtanding at 
the eaſt end of St. Margaret's church, 
Weſtminiter ; and the progreſſive 
changes which this window has un- 
dergone are ſomewhat remarkable, 
as will appear from the following 
account, - The magiſtrates of Dort in 
Holland, being deſirous of preſenting 
Heory VII. with ſomething worthy 
to adorn his magnificent chapel, then 
building at Wellmialler, directed this 
window to be made, which was five 


- years in finiſhing ; King Henry and 


his Queen ſending their pictures to 
Dort, trom whence their portraits 
in the window are delinrated, But 
King Henry dying before the window 
was completed. it fell into the hands 
of an Abbot of Wa'tham, who placed 
it in his abbey church, where it re- 
mained till the diſſolution of that 
abbey by Henry VIII. in 1545. To 
preſerve it from being deſtroyed, it 
was removed by Robert Fuller, the 
lait Abbot ot Waltham, to a private 
chapel at New-hall, an antient feat 
belonging to the Butlers, Earls of Or- 
mond, in Wiltſhire ; which afterwards 
came into the hands of Sir Thomas 


2 horſe, 


Boleyn, Father of Queen Anne Bo- 
leyn. In Queen El2beth's reign 
New Hall was the ſcat of Thomas 
Ratclitf, Earl of duſſex; hom whoſe 
family it was pu cheſed by the tir it 
Villiers, Duke of Buckingham. His 
ſon fold it to General Monk, who. to 
preferve it, cauſ-d it to de buried 
under ground during the civil war; 
at whi« h period many beauitul glaſs- 
windows were deltroyed in conſe- 
quence of the zeal ot the Puritans 
againſt ſuperititious paintings After 
the Reltoration, Gereral Moak cauſed 
this window to be re-placed in his 
chapel of New-hall. In 1688 died 
his ſon and heir Chriſtopher Duke of 
Albermale, by whoſe death this ſeat 
devolved to his Dutcheſs; but ſhe 
not reſiding there, it became ruinous 
and decayed, New-hall at length 
came into the poſſeſhon of Joha 
Olmius, E'\q; who demoliſhed great 
part of the antient ſtructure, and the 
fine chapel, but the window he pre- 
ſerved, hoping that it might at length 
be purchaſed for ſome church, It 
lay ſome time caſed up in boxes, till 
Mr Conyers, coming to the knows 
ledge of it, purchaſed it for his cha- 
pel at Copthall near Epping, and 
pail Mr, Price, a great a1tiit iu that 
way, a large ſum of money for re- 
pairing it. There it remained till 
his ſon John, building a new houſe at 
ſome aiitance from the old feat, had 
no further uſe for the window, and 
ſold it to the commit:e appninted for 
the repairing and beautitying St. Mar- 
garct's, in 1758. for the ſum of 4 
guineas, However, ſoon after it was 
{et up 1n that church, ſeveral articles 
were exhibited againit the church- 
wardens for ſetting un a ſup-rilitious 
painting without a lice e from the 
ordinary, Vid. Biogiaph. Britan. 
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horſe, and one of foot, out of the Engliſh that ſhould repair to 
him. And after their march to Worceſter, perceiving that very 
few of quality or diſtinction repaired to his Majeſty, he remon- 
ſtrated to the King, that it would be more for his intereſt to re- 
move the Scottiſh general; alledging, that it would not conſiſt 
with the honour of any Peer of England to receive his orders; 
and thereupon aſked his Majeſty to confer that honour on him- 
ſelf, But this the King refuſed, at which the Duke was ſo diſ- 
contented, that he came no more to the Council, ſcarcely ſpoke 
to the King, and neglected every body elſe and himſelf, inſomuch 
that for many days he hardly put on clean linen, nor converſed 
with any body, nor did he recover this ill humour while the army 
ſtaid at Worceſter, Nevertheleſs, in the engagement there, he 
was at the King's right hand, and behaved with extraordinary 
valour. On the Joſs of the day he retired northward with his 
Majeſty, who had then a deſign of going into Scotland; but 
after ſome conſultation, it was thought more prudent that the 
King ſhould conceal himſelf in Boſcobel-houſe. Whereupon the 
Duke cf Buckingham, the Earl of Derby, and others, in all about 
iixty horſe, marched thither with his Majeſty, and having left 
bim there, the Duke, with the Earl of Derby, &c. went north- 
ward, to overtake General Leſley with the main body of Scotch 
horſe, But being met by ſome of the parliament forces, the 
Earl of Derby, and the Earl of Lauderdale, with moſt of the 
Royalifts, were taken priſoners. While the Parliament ſoldiers 
were plundering theſe Noblemen, the Duke cf Buckingham, 
with the Lord Leviſton, and a few others of the royal party, hav- 
ing quitted their horſes, had the good fortune to make their 
eſcape, and got into Bloore-Park, near Cheſwardine, about five 
miles from Newport, where at alittle obſcure houſe they obtained 
ſome refreſhment. They afterwards met with two labourers in 
an adjoining wood, to whom they communicated the diſtreſs to 
which the fortune of war had reduced them; and finding them 
like to prove faithſul, the Duke delivered his George to his ſer— 
vant Mr. May, (who afterwards reitored it to him in Holland) 
and changed habit with one of the workmen. In this diſguiſe, 
by the afliflance of one Mr. Barlow and his wife, he was after 
ſome days conveyed by Nicholas Matthews, a carpenter, to the 
houſe of Mr. Hawley, a zealoas cavalier at Bilſtrop in Notting- 
hamſhire, and from thence to the houſe of the Lady Villiers at 
Brokeſby in LeiccRerſhire ; and, after many hardſhips and en- 
counters, his grace got ſecure to London, and thence had the 
good fortune to eicape a ſecond time into Holland, where, on 
his arrival, he was taken for the King ; and the King ſoon after 

eſcaping into France, the Duke went to him there (V). 
Son after this the Duke of Buckingham entered as a volun- 
toer 
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teer into the French army, where he was much regarded by all 
the French officers, and greatly ſignalized his courage at the ſiege 
of Arras and Valenciennes; ſoon after which he was made a 
Knight of the Garter. When he came to the Engliſh court, 
which was but ſeldom, the King was always glad to ſee him, He 
loved his perſon and his company, though his court was not well 
diſpoſed to him: in particular, he was far from being ac- 
ceptable to the Earl of Clarendon, who had a great diſlike 
againſt him, 

The Parliament granted a conſiderable part of the Duke of 
Buckingham's eſtate to their general Lord Fairfax; but the Duke 
was no loſer by this ; for coming over privately into England, 


in 1657, he paid his addreſſes to that nobleman's only daughter, 


and was married to her with his conſent. But this marriage gave 
ſo much offence to Oliver Cromwell, that he ſent the Duke to 
the Tower; which ſo provoked Lord Fairfax, that high words 
aroſe between him and the ProteQor ; but the latter dying ſoon 
after, Mr. Fairfax informs us that he carried the news to the 
Duke, who“ had then leave to be a priſoner at Windſor caſ- 
« tle, where his friend Abraham Cowley was his conſtant com- 
© panion. Richard Cromwell ſoon after abdicated, and then 
* his liberty came of courſe.” © This,” proceeds the ſame 
writer, ** was the happieſt time of all the Duke's life, when he 
e went to his father-1n-law's houſe at Appleton, and there lived 
* orderly and decently with his own wife; where he neither 
* wanted, nor ſo abounded as to be tempted to any fort of extra- 
*© vagance, as he was after, when he came to poſſeſs his whole 
«« eſtate. He now underſtood the meaning of that paradox, 
* Dimidium plus toto, with which he uſed to poſe young ſcholars ; 
* and found by experience, that the half or third part of his 
„ own eſtate which he now enjoyed, was more than the whole 
* which he had at the King and his Reſtoration, Now he 
lived a moſt regular life, no courtſhips but to his own wiſe, 
* not ſo much as to his after beloved and coſtly miſtreſs, the 
* Philoſopher's ſtone.” « My Lord Fairfax was much pleaſed 
„with his company, and to ſee him ſo conformable to the orders 
and good government of the family.“ 

The Duke of Buckingham had ſome ſhare in bringing about 
the Reſtoration, and aſter that event he obtained poſſeſſion of 
his whole eſtate. At the King's coronation (ſays Mr. Fair- 
fax) no ſubje&t appeared in greater .plendor. None kept 
greater hoſpitality than he did at Wallingford- houſe, eſpecially 
for the French nobility that came over. This engaged bim 
in play, which had he continued, his eſtate had not faded ſo 
long; but he reſo]ved to give it over, and kept his reſolution 
« ever after: | 

The Duke was made one of the Lords of the Bedchamber, 
and {worn of the Privy Council, ſoon after the Reſtoration. He 
was alſo made Lord-Lieutenant of Yorkſhire, and Maſter of 

2 N 2 Horſe 
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Horſe to the Kine. Bot notwithſtanding theſe promotions, he 
afterwards engaged in defigns againſt the government; and in 
1666 he was accuſed of treaſonable practices. He was in con- 
ſequence removed from all his places on the 25th of Febru 
that year; and a Serjeant at Arms was ſent, by expreſs order from 
the Kiny, to take him into cuſtudy, But he detended his houſe 
for ſome time by force againit the Serjeant at Arms, and at laſt 
made his eſcupe, Upon this a proclamation was iſſued on the 
8th of March, requiring him to ſurrender himſelf by a certain 
day. In compliance with this proclamation he ſurrendered him- 
ſelf, and made his ſubmiſſion ; and the King having a perſonal 
| Kindnefs for him, he reſtore him to his place in the bed-cham- 
ber, and even t« his ſeat at the council-board on the 23d of Sep- 
tember the tollowing year ; and he now poſſeſſed ſo much of the 
Ki: g's tavour, as to be abl- to contribute thereby towards the 
ruin of the Far] of Clarendon Cg 9. 

The Duke's influence encieaſed ſo much at court, that he had 
a conhdera'] ſhare in the management of public affairs; and 
wa, a ieauing Member of that Cabinet Council, conſtituted in 
1670, which was generally termed Thi CABAL (+), But in 
Auguſt this year he went Ambaſſador to France, in order to break 
the tamou: triple alii-nce, which had been the boaſt of Sir Wil- 
tam lemple. Mr. Wood tells us, that the French King liked 
his perion and errand ſo well, that he entertained him very 
nobiy for ſeveral days togecher, and gave him a ſword and belt 
ſet with diamon ds, to the value ot forty thouſand piſtoles; and 
a French writer, Monſ. de Vervilie, aſſures us, that“ the moſt 
„ Chriſtian King thewed him a greater reſpect than ever any 
* foreign Ambaſſad r was knowu to receive. As he knew him, 
„ continu''s the Frenchman, to be un homme de plaiſir, he enter- 
4 tained him accordingly, Nothing could be fo welcome to the 
*« Court of Verſailles as the meſſage he came about; for which 
„ reaſon a regale was prepared for him, that might have befitted 
„ the magmiticence of the Roman Emperors, when Rome flou- 
„ riſhed in its utmoſt grandeur.” but however honourable the 
Duke's reception might be in France, the deſign of his embaſſy 
was tar tr m being acceptable to the bulk of the people of Eng- 
land, who jutitly conſidered the buſineſs he went about as incon- 
fiſtent with the intereſt of the nation, though it was agrceable 
to the private views of Charles and his courtiers, 

'The Duke of Buckingham, after his return to England, 
having a great perſonal animoſity againſt the Duke of Ormond, 
was fuppoted to be concerned in the attempt of the famous 
Tnomas blood againſt the life of that nobleman, This ſcheme 
was to have conveyed the Duke of Ormond to Tyburn, and there 
to have hanged him: with which intent he was taken out of his 

coach 


( g ) See Vol. V. P. 356, 357.—{ þ ) See P. 165. 
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coach in St James's ſtreet, and carried away by Blood and ſome 
others beyond Devonſhire houſe, iccadilly; but then he was 
reſcued. Blood afterwards endeavoured to ſteal tie crown out of 
the Tower, and actually got it into his poſſeſſion ; but was ſeized 
before he could convey it off. However, though he acknow- 
ledged himſeif that he had been guilty of ſeveral other atrocious 
ations, he was not only pardoned, but had an eſtate of five 
hundred pounds a year given him in lreland, and even admitted 
into ſome degree of intimacy with the King, The principal 
circumſtance which is arged in ſupport of this charge brought 
againſt the Duke of Buckingba n, that he was conc-rned in the 
atten / pe againſt Ormond, is the following anecdote related by 
Mr. Carte, | hat there were reaſons to think Buckingham the 
perſon who put Blood up n the attempt againit the Duke of Or- 
mond, fſay> he, © cannot well be queſtioned, after the following 
relation, which 1 had from a gentleman (Robert L-(ley of 
Glaſlough, in the county of Monaghan, Efq;) whoſe veracity 
and memory, none that knew him, will ev.r doubt, who re- 
ceived it from the mouth of Dr. Turrer, Biſhop of Ely. The 
Earl of Offory (ſon to the Duke of . 'rmond) came in one day, 
not long after the affair, and ſeeing the Duke of Buckingham 
ſtanding by the Kiny, his colour roſe, and he ſpoke to this ef- 
fe. My Lord, I know well, that you are at the bottom of 
this late attempt of blood's upon my father, and therefore I 
ive you fair warning, if my fa her comes to a violent end by 
word or piſtol, or the more ſecret way of poiſon, I thall not be 
at a Joſs to know th: firit author of it; I ſhall confider you as 
the aſſaſſin ; I ſhall treat you as ſuch, and wherever | mect you, 
I ſhall piſtol you, though you ſtood behind the King's chair; 
and I tell it you in his Majeſty's preſence, that you may be ſure 
© I ſhall keep my word.” 

In 1671, he Duke was inſtalled Chancellor of the Univerſity 
of Cambridge; and the ſame year his celebrated Comedy, in- 
titled THE REHEARSAL, was firſt brought upon the ſtage. It 
was received with vaſt applauſe, and obtained a great character, 
which it has ever ſince ſupported ; tor it is ſtill frequently ex- 
hivited upon our theatres ; and but a few years ſince was acted 
forty nights in one ſeaſon to crowded audiences. Ihe deſizn of 
this play was to idicule and expoſe the then reigning taſte for 
plays in heroic rhyme, as alſo that fondnsſs of bomb ſt and fuſ- 
tian in the language, and noiſe, buſtle, and ſhew in the conduct 
of dramatic pieces, which then ſo ſtrongly prevailed, and which 
the writers of tnat time found too gr atly their advantage in not 
to encourage by tneir practice, to the excluſion of nature and 
true poetry from the ſtage. In the chirater of Bayes, under 
which Dryden is ſatirized, the various foibles of poets (whether 
good, bad, or indiffereat,) are ſo humorouſly blended, as to 
make the moſt finiſh-d picture of a poetical coxcomb. In ſhort, 
the Rehearſal has been eiteemed by the beſt judges a molt perfect 
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piece in its kind ; and Lord Shafteſbury ſpeaks of it as a very 
ſtandard in the way of ridicule, However, Mr. Dryden, in re- 
venge for the ridicule thrown on him in this piece, expoſed the 
Duke of Buckingham under the name of Zimri in his Abſalom 
and Achitophel; and the portrait is admirable, being allowed, 
ſays Wood, by al! who knew or ever heard of the Duke, to have 
been drawn exactly from the life. It is as follows: 


* Some cf their chiefs were princes of the land ; 
In the firſt rank of theſe did Zimri ſtand. 

A man ſo various, that he ſeem'd to be 

Not one, but all mankind's epitome : 

* Stiff in opinions, always in the wrong, 

Was everything by ſtarts, and nothing long: 

* But in the cvurſe of one revolving moon, 

Was chymiſt, fidler, ſtateſman, and buffoon : 
Then all for women, painting, rhiming, drinking, 
* Beſides ten thouſand — that died in thinking. 
* Bleſt madman, who could every hour employ 

© With ſomething new to wiſh, or to enjoy ! 

* Railing and ; raiſing were his uſual themes; 

© And bath (to ſhew his judgment) in extremes: 

© Soover-violent, or over-civil, 

That every man with him was God or Devil. 

I. iquandering wealth was his peculiar art: 
Nothing went unrewarded, but deſert. 

* Beggar'd by fools, whom till he found too late; 
He had hi-; jeſt, but they had his eſtate. 

* He laugh'd himſelf from court; then ſought relief 
By forming parties, but cou'd ne'er be chief: 

« For, ſpite of him, the weight of buſineſs fell 
On Ablalom and wiſe Achitophel. 

* Thus, wicked but in will, of means bereft, 

© He left not faction, but of that was left.“ 


The Duke was an adviſer of the Declaration of Indulgence 
—— March 15, 1671, for ſuſpending the penal laws againſt 


Diſſenters; and in 1672, he was ſent a ſecond time, together 


with the Lords Arlington and Halifax, to the French King then 
at Utrecht, to concert meaſures ſecretly for carrying on the ſe- 
cond Dutch war; and about this time he bought Colonel Scott's 


regiment.. Bur upon the meeting of the Parliament the enſuing . 


year, a complaint was exhibited againſt him in the Houſe of 
Commons, for his ſhare in the mal adminiſtration of public 
affairs. He endeavoured to vindicate himſelf before that houle, 
and in a jong ſpeech which he made there, attributed moſt of 
the mieatures complained of to Lord Arlington. By this defence 
th Duke eſcaped any further proſecution : but Arlington, who 
was examined by the Houſe on the ſame occaſion, was impeached 
by them. | After 


v. 
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After this the Duke engaged in oppoſition to the Court; and 
in October, 1675, he brought a bill into the Houſe of Lords for 
tolerating the Diſſenters; and was appointed one of the ma- 
nagers in a conference between the two houſes of Parliament 
upon the point of the juriſdiction of the Upper Houſe. In order 
to check the heat and animoſities occaſioned by this diſpute, his 
Majeſty, in November this year, prorogued the Parliament till 
Feb. 15, 1676-- 7, which being upwards of a year, the Duke 
made a ſpeech on that day, to ſhew, that, in this prorogation, 
his Majeſty had exceeded the bounds of the Prerogative, and 
that the Parliament which was now aſſembled had no right to 
fit, but was in fact diſſolved, and that a new Parliament ought 
by law to be called. As he perſiſted to defend this aſſertion, the 
next day he was committed to the Tower by the Houſe of Lords; 
but, upon a petition to the King, he was diſcharged. In 1680, 
having ſold Wallingford- houſe, he purchaſed a houſe at Dowgate, 
and reſided there, joining with the Earl of Shafteſbury in his 
deſigns againſt the Adminiſtration ( 7 ). 

Of the cloſe of the Duke's life, the following particulars are 
related by Mr. Fairf:x. At the death of King Charles, he 
went into the country to his own manor of Helmeſly, the ſeat 
of the Earls of Rutland in Yorkſhire. King Charles was his 
beſt friend; he loved him, and excuſed his faults. He was not 
ſo well aſſured of his ſucceſſor. In the country he paſſed his 
time in hunting, and entertaining hi, friends; which he did a 
fortnight before his death as pleaſantly and hoſpitably as ever 
he did in his life, He took cold one day after fox-hunting, by 
ſitting on the cold ground, which caſt him into an ague and 
fever, of which he died, after three days ſickneſs, at a tenant's 
houſe, Kirby More fide, a lordſhip of his own, near Helmeſly, 
April 16, 1688, ætat. 60. 

* The day before his death he ſent to his old ſervant Mr. 
Brian Fairfax, to defire him to provide him a bed at his houſe 
at BI op-hill in Vork; but the next morning the ſame man 
returned with the news that his life was deſpaired of Mr. 
Fairfax went polt, but before he got to him he was ſpeechleſs. 
The Ear! of Arran, ſon to Duke Hamilton, was with him; 
who, hearing he was ſick, viſited him in his way to Scotland. 
When Mr.-Fairfax came, the Duke knew him, looked earneſtly 
at him, and held him by the hand, but could not ſpeak. Mr. Fair- 
fax aſked a gentleman there preſent, a juſtice ot peace, and a 
worthy diſcreet man in the neighbourhood, what he had faid, 
or done, before he became ſpeechleſs. He told me ſome queſ- 
tions nad been afkeu him about his eſtate, to which he gave no 
aniwer. Then he was adm-:niſhed of the dagger he was in, 
which he ſeemed not to apprenend ; he was aſked, if he would 

* have 
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* have the Miniſter of the pariſh ſent for to pray with him, to 
* which he gave no anſwer ; which made and ther queſtion be 
* aſked, It he would have a Popiſh Prieſt ? To which he an» 
* ſwered with great vehemence, ** No, no!” repeating the words, 
„ He would have nothing to do with them.” Then the afore- 
* ſaid gentleman, Mr. Gibſon, aſked him again, If he would 
have the Minitter ſent for ? And be caimly an{wered, “ Yes, 
* pray ſend for him.” This was the morning, and he died 
that night The miniſter came, and did the office required by 
* the church ; the Duke devoutly attending it, and received the 
ſacrament, and an hour after became ſpeech eſs; but appear- 
ing tcnfible, we had the prayers ot the church repeated by his 
bed-fide, recommending him to the mercy of God, through 
the merits of J-ſus Chrii.— “ Thus he died quietly in his 
bed, tic fate oft few ot his predeceſſors ir the title of Buek- 
i:ghom. His body was — and brought to Weſtmin- 
ſter Abbey, and there laid in the vault with his father and bro- 
thers, in Henry the Seventh's chapel.” 

Tie manner of the Duke of Buckingham's death has been 
poetically deſcribed in the foliowing lines by Mr. Pope: 


In the worſt inn's worſt room, with mat half hung, 
The floors of plaiſter, and the walls of dung, 
Ou once a flock- bed, but repaired with (traw, 
« With tape ty'd curtains, never meant to draw, 
«« The George and Garter dangling from that bed, 
6% Where tawdry yell ſtrove with dirty red, 
„ Great ViLL1:+ rs lies—— alas! how chang'd from him 
That life of pleaſure, and that foul of whim! 
«« Gallant and gay, in Cliveden's proud alcove, 
«« The bow'r of wanton Shrewſbury (4) and love; 
Or juſt as gay, at council, in a ring 
© Of mimick'd ſtateſmen, and their merry King. 
«© No wit to flatter left of all his ſtore ! 
No tool to laugh at, which he valued more; 
«« There, victor of his health, of fortune, friends, 
« And fame, this lord of uſeleſs thouſands ends.“ 


The Duke of BuckincHam poſſeſſed abilities and accom- 
pliſhments which might have commanded reſpect, independent 
at his high rank; but he juſtly forfeited the eſteem of mankind 
by his follies and his vices, by his utter want of principle, and 
his diſregard of the moſt 2 moral obliga ions. Biſhop 
Burnet ſays of him, that * he was a man of a noble preience. 
* He had a great hvelineſs of wit, and a peculiar faculty of 

* turning 


{k) The Counteſs cf Shrewſbury, has been ſaid, that, during the com- 
a woman abandoned to gallantrics. bat, ſhe held the Duke“ | orſes in the 
The Earl, be! huſband, was killed by habit of a page. Cibber's Lives of 
the Duke of Buckingham; and it the Poets, Vol. II. P. 322. 
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turning all things into ridicule with bold figures and natural de- 
ſcriptions.— He had no principles of religion, virtue, or friend- 
* ſhip. Pleaſure, frolic, or extravagant diverſion, was all that he 
laid to heart. He was true to nothing, for he was not true to 
© himſelf, He had no ſteadineſs nor conduct: he could keep no 
© ſecret, nor execute any deſign without ſpoiling it. He could 
never fix his thoughts, nor govern his eſtate, though then the 
greateſt in England. He was bred about the King : and for 
many years he had a great aſcendant over him : but he ſpake 
of him to all perſons with that contempt, that at laſt he drew a 
laſting diſgrace upon himſelf. And he at length ruined both 
body and mind, fortune and reputation equally, The madneſs 
of vice appeared in his perſon in very eminent inſtances; ſince 
at laſt he became contemptible and poor, fickly, and ſunk in 
his parts, as well as in all other reſpects, ſo that his converſa- 
tion was as much avoided as ever it had been courted, He 
found the King, when he came from his travels in the year 45, 
newly come to Paris, {ent over by his father when his affairs de- 
clined : and finding the King enough inclined to receive ill 
impreſſions, he, who was juſt then got into all the impieties and 
vices of the age, ſet himſelf to corrupt the King, in which he 
was too ſucceſsful, being ſeconded in that wicked deſign by the 
Lord Percy. And, to complete the matter, Hobbes was brought 
to him, under the pretence of inftructing him in mathematics : 
and he laid before him his ſchemes, both with relation to reli- 
gion and politics, which made deep and laſting impreſſions on 
the King's mind. So that the main blame of the King's ill 
principles, and bad morals, was owing to the Duke of Buck- 
ingham.“ 
He had no children by his Dutcheſs, of whom Mr. Fairfax 
ſpeaks in the following terms. Mary Dutcheſs of Buckingham 
* was the only daughter of Thomas Lord Fairfax, and Ann the 
* daughter of Horace Lord Vere, A moſt virtuous and pious 
* Lady, in a vicious age and court, If ſhe had any of the vani- 
* ties, ſhe had certainly none of the vices of it. The Duke and 
* the lived lovingly and decently together ; ſhe patiently bearing 
* with thoſe faults in him which ſhe could not remedy, She ſur- 
* vived him many years, and died near St. James's, at Weſtmin- 
* ſter, and was buricd in the vault of the family of Villiers, in 
Hen. VIIch's chapel, anno 1705. ætat. 66. 

Beſides the Rebearſal, the Duke of Buckingham was the au- 
thor of ſeveral other pieces, particularly the following: 

I. A thort diſcourſe upon the reaſonableneſs of men's havin 
a religion or worſhip of God. Lond. 1685. It paſled through 
three editions, 

II. A Demonſtration of the Deity, publiſhed a little before the 
Duke's death. 

III. A Letter to Sir Thomas Oſborn, 

Vor, VI, 6. 2 O IV. The 
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IV. The Reſtorarion, or right will take place; a tragi- 
comedy. | | 

V. The Battle of Sedgmoor, a ſatirical and political farce. 

VI. The militant couple, or the huſband may thank himſelf. 
A fragment. 

VII. Pindaric on the death of Lord Fairfax, 

VIII. The Loſt Miſtreſs, a complaint againſt the Counteſs 
of ******, 1675. This was probably the Counteſs of Shrewſbury, 
whoſe Lord he killed in a duel on her account, and who is ſaid 
(as hath been before obſerved) to have held the Duke's horſe, diſ- 
guiſed like a page, during the combat. It is alfo added, that this 
profligate woman went to bed to Buckingham in the ſhirt ſtained 
with her huſband's blood. | 

IX. A character of an ugly Woman, or an hue and cry after 
beauty, in proſe, written in 1678. 

X. A conſolatory epiſtle to Captain Julian, &c. 

XI. Three Letters to Lord Arlington and Lord Berkeley. 

XII. A Key to the Rehearſal. 

XIII. An account of a conference between the Duke and 
Father Fitz-gerald, whom King James ſent to convert his Grace 
in his ſickneſs, There is much wit and humour in this piece. 

— N upon reaſon and religion; in a letter to Nevil 
Pain, Eſq; 

XV. On human reaſon; addreſſed to Martin Clifford, Eſq. 

XVI. Five letters on Election-Affairs, &c. 

XVII. Ten little burleſque and ſatirical Poems, — Several of 
his ſpeeches in parliament have alſo been publiſhed, 
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Marvell, Miniſter and Schoolmaſter of Kingſton upon 

Hull in Yorkſhire, where he was born in the year 

1620, His parts being very great, his progreſs in let- 
ters was proportionable ; ſo that at thirteen years of age, he was 
admitted of Trinity-College in Cambridge, Bat he had not been 
long there, when he fell into the hands of the Jeſuits ; for thoſe 
buſy factors of the Romiſh church, under the connivance of this, 
as well as the preceding reign, ſpared no pains to make proſe- 
lytes; for which purpoſe ſeveral of them were planted in or near 
the Univerſities, in order to make conqueſts among the youn 
ſcholars. Mr. Marvell fell into their ſnares, as Chilliegworth 
had done before him, and was inveigled up to London; but his 
father being apprized cf it, ſoon after purſued him, and findin 
him in a bookſeller's ſhop, prevailed with him to return to Col- 
lege. He afterwards applied to his ſtudies with great aſſiduity, 
and took a bachelor of arts degree in 1638. 

About this time he loſt his father, who was unfortunately 
drowned in crofling the Humber, the particulars of which acci- 
dent are thus related.---** On that ſhore of the Humber oppoſite 
to Kingſton, lived a lady whoſe virtue and good ſenſe recom. 
mended her to the eſteem of Mr. Marvell, (the father) as his pie- 
ty and underſtanding obliged her to take a particular notice of 
him ; from this mutual approbation aroſe an intimate acquain- 
tance, which was ſoon improved into a very ſtrict friendſhip, 
This lady had an only daughter, whoſe duty, ingenuity, devo. 
tion, and general exemplary behaviour, had endeared her to all 
who knew her, and rendered her the darling of her mother ; 
whoſe fondneſs for her aroſe to ſuch a pitch, that ſhe could 
ſcarcely bear to let her child be ever out of her ſight. Mr. Mar- 
vell, deſiring to increaſe and perpetuate the amity between the 
families, aſked the lady to let her loved daughter come over to 
Kingſton, to ſtand god-mother to a child of his; which, out of 
her great regard for him, ihe conſeated to, though ſhe thereby 
deprived herſelf of the pleaſure of her daughter's company, for 
a longer ſpace of time (as the young Lady muſt neceſſarily lie at 
Kingſton one night) than ſhe would have agreed to on any other 
conſideration, but that of obliging her friend, our author's fa. 
ther. The young Lady came over to Kingſton, and the cere- 
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mony was performed, The next day, when ſhe came down to 
the water-fide, in order to return home, ſhe tound the wind very 
bigh, and the water ſo extremely rough (a circumſtance well 
known frequently to happen there) as to render the paſſage dan- 
gerous: ſo dangerous at this time, that the watermen earneſtly 
diſſuaded her from all thoughts of croſſing. But ſhe, who ſince 
her birth had never wilfully given her mother a moment's unea- 
ſineſs, and who knew how miſerable ſhe would be till ſhe ſaw her 
daughter again, inſiſted on going, notwithſtanding all that could 
be urged by the watermen, or by Mr. Marvell, who earneſtly 


intreated her to return to his houſe, and wait for better wea- - 


ther, Mr. Marvell finding her thus reſolutely bent to venture 
her life, rather than run the riſque of diſobliging a fond parent, 
told her, as ſhe had brought herſelf into that dangerous ſituation 
purely upon his account, he thought himſelf obliged both in ho- 
nour and conſcience to ſhare it with her: and accordingly, hay- 
ing with difficulty perſuaded fome watermen to attempt the paſ- 
ſage, they both got into the boat. Juſt as they put off, Mr. 
Marvell threw his gold headed cane on ſhore to ſome friends who 
attended at the water-ſide, telling them, that as he could not 
ſuffer the young lady to go alone, and as he apprehended the 
conſequence might be fatal, if he periſhed, he defired them to 
give that cane to his ſon, and bid him remember his father. 
Thus, he armed with innocence, and his fair charge with filial 
duty and affection, they both chearfuily ſet forward, to meet 
their inevitable fate: the boat was overſet, and they were loſt 
( 1 ).” The extreme grief in which this melancholy event 
plunged the young lady's mother, may be eaſily conceived : 
however, after her ſorrow was ſomewhat abated, ſhe ſent for 
young Mr. Marvell, and did all ſhe could towards ſupplying the 
loſs which he had ſuſtained by the untimely death of his father ; 
for ſhe charged herſelf with the expence of his future education, 
and at her death left him all ſhe was poſſeſſed of. | 
In conſequence of this Lady's cindacis to our Author, he was 
enabled to travel through moſt of the polite parts of Europe, It 
appears that he had been at Rome, from his poem, intitled, 
% Flecknoe, an Engliſh Prieſt at Rome ;” in which he has de- 
ſcribed with great humour, that wretched Poet, Richard Fleck- 
noe, from whom Mr. Dryden gave the name of Mac Flecknoe, 


to his fatire againſt Shadwell (m ). During his travels, mw 
ther 


( 7) Biograph. Britan. 

(mm) THOMAS SHADWELL was 
deſcended from an antient family in 
Staffordſhire, and was born about the 
year 1640, at Lauton Hall in Nor- 
folk, a icat belonging to his father, 
who was a gentleman of a good for- 
tune, and in the commiſſion of the 
peace for three counties, Middleſex, 


Norfolk, and Suffolk.. He was ſent 
for ſome time to the Temple to ſtudy 
the law, but that proſeſſion not be- 
ing agreeable to his inclinations, he 
relolved to travel. He had a taſte, 
and ſome gemus, for polite literature; 
and, upon his return home, falling in- 
to acquaintance with the moſt cele- 
brated wits of the age, he applied 
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ther occaſion alſo happened of exerciſing his wit. In France, he 
found much talk of one Lancelot Joſeph de Maniban, an abbor, 
who pretended to enter into the qualities of thoſe he had never 
ſeen, and to prognoſticate their good or bad fortune from an in- 
ſpection of their hand writing. The abſurd pretences of this 
man were handſomely ſatirized by our author, in a Latin poem 
written upon the ſpot, and addreſſed to him, Very little more 
is known relative to this period of Mr. Marvell's life; we are 
only told, that he ſpent ſome time at Conſtantinople, where he 
reſided as Secretary to the Fngliſk Embaſſy at that Court. 

In the year 1653, we find him returned to England, and em- 
ployed by Oliver Cromwell in the buſineſs of a tutor to one Mr. 
Dutton; as appears from a letter of Mr. Marvell to the Protec- 
tor, {till extant. His firſt appearance in any public capacity at 
home, was his being made aſſiſtant to the celevrated John Mil- 
ton, as Latin Secretary to the Protector, which happened in 1657. 
A little before the Reſtoration, he was choſen by his native town, 
Kingſton upon Hull, to fit in that Parliament which began at 
Weſtminſter, April the 25th, 1660, and afterwards for that which 


himſelf wholly to cultivate thoſe ele- 
gant ſtudies, which were the faſhiona- 
ble amuſements of the times; and it 
was not long before he became emi- 
nent in dramatic poetry, a ſpecimen 
of which appeared in a comedy cal- 
led “ the Sullen Lovers, or the Im- 
« pertinents,” which was ated at the 
Duke's Theatre, As the play was 
well received, he wrote many more 
comedies, which met with good fuc- 
ceſs, But his poetical character was 
much hurt, by his being placed in a 
kind of oppoſition to Dryden; as 
though he poſſeſſed real abilities, yet 
he was greatly inferier to that juſtly 
celebrated Poet. Shadwell was con- 
netted with the Whigs, and Dryden 
with the Tories; and being in ſome 
degree ſet up as rivals to cach other, 
a mutual diſlike grew up between 
them, And after the Revolution, the 
poſt of Poet-Laureat was taken from 
Dryden, (in conſequence of his having 
embraced the Romiſh Religion) and 
given to Shadwell; which nccafioned 
Dryden to write a very ſevere ſatire 
againſt him, intitled, Mac-Flecknoe. 
Mr. Shadwell died ſuddenly in 1692, 
in the fifty-ſecond year of his age, at 
Chelſea, and was interred in the 
church there, He appears to have 
been, as to his private life, a man of 
an amiable character, and poſſeſſed of 


began 


many perſonal accompliſhments. And 
it has been juitly obſerved of his 
comedies, that they have in them 
many fine ſtrokes of humour; the 
characters are often originals, lrongly 
marked, and well ſuſtained : and it is 
{aid, that he had the greateſt expedi- 
tion imaginab'e in writing, and ſome» 
times produced a play in leſs than a 
month. An edition of his Works, in 
foar volumes, 8vo. was publiſhed in 
1720, 

Beſides ſeveral other pieces of poe- 
try, he wrote the f. llowing plays. 
1. The Sullen Lovers, as mentioned 
before, 2. The Humoriſts ; a come- 
dy 3 The Virtuoſo, a comedy. 4. 
Plyche, a tragedy. 5 The Liber- 
tine, a tragedy. 6 Eplom Wells, a 
comedy. 7. The Miſer, a comedy. 
8. A true Widow, a Comedy: the 
prologue to this was written by Dry- 
den, who at the time this piay was 
exhibited was upon good terms with 
Shadwell. g The Lancaſhire Witches, 
and Teague O'Divelly, the Irilh 
Prieſt; a comedy. 10. The Woman 
Captain, a Comedy. 11. The Squire 
of Alſatia, a comedy. 12. Bury 
Fair, a comedy, 13. Amorous Bigot, 
with the ſecond part of Teague 
O'Divelly. 14. The Scowerers; a 
comedy. 15. The Volunteers, or the 
Stock-Jobbers; a comedy. 
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began May the 8th, 1661. In this ſtation he diſcharged his 
truſt with the utmoſt fidelity; and was truly a repreſentative of 
thoſe who elected him, for whom he ever ſhewed a great regard. 
He conſtantly ſent the particulars of every proceeding in the 
Houſe of Commons to the heads of the place for which he was 
choſen ; and to thoſe accounts he always joined his own opinion 
of them. And his conſtituents had fo juſt a ſenſe of their obli- 
gations to him, that they allowed him an honourable penſion all 
the while that he repreſented them, which was to the time of his 

death, and always entertained an high reſpe@ for him C9. 
Mr. Marvell was indecd juſtly intitled to the eſteem of all 
his countrymen, for his almoſt unparallalled integrity, which 
was ſuperior to every temptation, notwithſtanding the narrow- 
neſs of his circumſtances. Mr. Cooke informs us, that he 
made himſelf o6;-oxious to the government, both in his actions 
and writings ; and — his proceedings were all con- 
trary to his private intereſt, nothing could ever ſhake his reſolu- 
tion. He having one night been entertained by the King, who 
had been often delighted in his company, his Majeſty the next 
day ſent the Lord I reaſurer Danby to find out his lodging. Mr. 
Marvell, who then lodged up two pair of ſtairs in a little court 
in the Strand, was writing when * Lord-Treaſuter opened the 
door abruptly upon him. Surprized at the ſight of ſo unexpec- 
ted a viſitor, be told him he believed he had miſtook his way. 
The Lord Danby replied, Not now I have found Mr. Marvel! ; 
telling him that he came with a meſſage from his Majeſty, 
which was to know what he could do to ſerve him, His anſwer 
was, in his uſual facetious manner, that it was not in his Ma- 
jeſty's power to ſerve him. But coming to a ſerious explanation 
of his meaning, he told the Lord-Treaſurer he knew the na- 
ture of courts full well, he had been in many; that whoever is 
diſtinguiſhed by a prince's favours, is certainly expected to vote 
in his intereſt. 'T he Lord Danby told him, his Majeſty had only 
a juſt ſenſe of his merits, in regard to which alone he deſired to 
know whether there was any place at court he could be pleaſed 
with. Theſe offers had no eftc& on him, though urged with the 
greateſt earneſtneſs. He told the Lord-'Treaſurer he could not 
accept them with honour, for he mutt be either ingrateful to the 
King in voting againſt him, or falſe to his country in giving into 
the meaſures of the court ; theretore the only favour he begged 
of his Majeſty was, that he would eſteem him as dutiful a ſubject 
as any he had, and more in his proper intereſt in refuſing his 
offers, than if he had embraced them. The Lord Danby, find- 
ing no arguments could prevail, told him the King his maſter 
had ordered a thouſand pounds for him, which he hoped he 
would receive, till he could think what further to aſk of his Ma- 
| Jelly, 
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jeſty. This laſt offer was rejedted with the ſame ſtedfaſineſs of 
mind as was the firſt; though, as ſoon as the Lord-Treaſurer 
was gone, he was forced to ſend to a friend to borrow a 
guinea C/. 

This ſtory has been ſomewhat differently related, in a pamph- 
let printed in Ireland. about the year 1754, of which an account 
was given in the tenth volume of the Monthly Review, from 
whence we ſhall extract it, as follows: The borough of Hull, 
in thereign of King Charles II. choſe Andrew Marvell, a young 
« gentleman of little or no fortune, and maintained him in Lon- 
« don for the ſervice of the public. His underſtanding, in- 
tegrity, and ſpirit, were dreadful to the then infamous admi- 
niſtration. Perſuaded that he would be theirs tor properly 
* aſking, they ſent his old ſchool fellow, the Lord Treaſurer 
* Danby, to renew acquaintance with him in his garret. At 
« parting, the Lord-Treaſurer, out of pure affection, flipped into 
0 his hand an order upon the Treaſury for a thouſand pounds, 
and then away to his chariot. Andrew, looking at the paper, 
calls after the Treaſurer, ** My Lord, I requeit anocher mo- 
„ ment,” Up again to the garret, and Jack the ſervant boy was 
called, ** Jack, child, what had I for dinner yeſterday ?” 
« Don't you remember, Sir? you had the little ſhoulder of 
« mutton that you ordered me to bring from a woman in the 
« market.“ Very right, child. What have I for dinner 
« to.day.” * Don't you know, Sir, that you bid me lay by the 
« blade-bone to broil.“ *Tis ſo, child, very right, go a- 
„% Way.”%——** My Lord, do you hear that? Andrew's dinner 
4 is provided; there's your piece of paper, I want it not, I 
« know the ſort of kindeſs intended. I live here to ſerve my 
© conſtituents ; the miniſtry may ſeek men for their purpoſe, I 
« am not one,” (p) 

It may be here remarked, that if the qualification- acts had 
taken place in the days of Mr, Marvell, he could not have been 
elected a Member of Parliament. And this reflection may, per- 
haps, juſtly lead us to doubt, whether thoſe acts have been ſo be- 
neficial to the conſtitution as it was at firſt ſuppoſed they would 
be; or rather, whether they have not been prejudicial. It is at 
lealt certain, that ſince the qualification- acts have taken place, 
our parliaments have been very far from being more virtuous 
than they uſed to be. And it is evident, that theſe acts are ſome 
reſtraint upon the electors. Men of known integrity and abilities 
are but few in every claſs of life,: and the inhabitants of ſmall 
towns and boroughs may often be at a loſs to meet with perſons 
properly qualified, whom they would chuſe to ſend to the great 
council of the nation. And ſhould they have ever ſo much 
confidence in the integrity and abilities of any particular man, 
whom they would wiſh to ele& as their repreſentative in parlia- 

ment, 
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ment, they cannot return him, if he be not poſſeſſed of the for- 
tune which the laws have preſcribed. And as none but men of 
fortune can be choſen, theſe are too apt to conſider themſelves as 
much ſuperior to the generality of their conſtituents, and there- 


fore act more independently of them, and with leſs attention to 


their ſentiments and inclinations, than is conſiſtent with the cha- 
racer of ceputies and repreſentatives of the people. Nor can 
the mere poiſeſiion of an independent fortune, be conſidered as 
any ſufficient ſecurity againſt corruption, It is true, that when 
we reaſon only ſpeculatively, it appears rational to ſuppoſe that 
men of large fortunes would not be ſo liable to corruption, as 
thote whote leſs affluent circumſtances ſeem to expole them more 
naturally to temptation, But experience often proves, that this 
kind of reaſoning is uncertain and fallacious. Thoſe who poſſeſs 
much, are defrous of obtaining more; they are ſolicitous to 
riſe higher, and with this view court the favour of thoſe above 
them; ard are often too much inervated by luxury, to be in- 
fluenced by any priociples of patriotiſm, Whilſt, on the other 
hand, men of interior fortunes, but of more moderate views and 
expectations, and of more regular and temperate manners, though 
they enjoy leſs property, often poſſeſs more independence of 
mind, and are more influenced by a virtuous affection to their 


country. 


In i672, Mr. Marvell engaged in a controverſy with the fa- 
mous Dr, Samuel Parker (q), who being a moſt zealous high- 


(g) SAMUEL PARKER was 
born at Northampton in the year 
26409, He was fon to John Parker, 
Eſq; afterv ards Serjeant at Law, and 
made one of the Barons of the Ex- 
chequer by the Parliament in 1659. 
He was educated among the Puritans 


ing awmar-learning at Northampton, 


from whence he was fent to Wadham 
College mn Oxford, ard admitted in 
1659, under a Preſbyterian tutor, 
Here, it is (aid he led a ſtrict and re- 
lig ious life, and entered into a weekly 
foctety, then called the Grueliers, who 
fafted and prayed, and met at a houſe 
in Halywell, where he was ſo zealous 
and conliant an attendant upon pray- 
ers, ſermons, and. ſacraments, that he 
was eſtee med ** one of the molt pre- 
* cious young men in the univerſity,” 
However, upon the Reltoration he 
telitated a little what fide to take, 
though he continued to talk publickly 


agamnit Epiſcopacy, for which he was 


much diſcountenanced by the new 
warden Dr, Blandiord. Whereupon 


churchman, 


he removed toTrinity-College, where, 
by the prevailing advice of Dr. Ralph 
Bathurſt, then a ſenior fcllow of that 
ſociety, he renounced his puritanical 
opinions, and became a moſt zealous 
member of the church of England. 
In 1663, he took the degree of maſter 
of arts; and ſoon after entering into 
orders, he reforted trequently to Lon- 
don, and became Chaplain to a Noble- 
man; and diſplayed his wit in drol- 
leries and reflethons upon his old 

friends the Puritans. | 
In 1665, he was elected Fellow of 
the Royal Society; and publiſhed 
about the time ſome Phy ſico-Theolo- 
gical Eſſays, which he dedicated to 
Dr. Sheldon, Archbiſhop ot Canter- 
bury, who became his patron, and in 
1667 made him his chaplain. Being 
thus put into the road to preferment, 
he left Oxtord, and reſided at Lam- 
beth under the eye of his patron, who 
in 1670 collated him to the Archdea- 
conry of Canterbury; and the ſame 
year he had the degree of Doctor of 
Divinity 
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churchman, exerted himſelf very much in defending the perſe- 
| cution of the Non-conformiſts, That Divine, in 1670, publiſhed 
| a book intitled ©* Eecleſiaſtical Polity ;”” and in 1671, „a De- 
| fence of Ecclefiaſtical Polity; and in 1672, A Preface ro 


PT. 


Vol. VI. 6. 2 P Biſhop 


Divinity conferred upon him at Cam- Biſhop having invited two of our 
f bridge, when William Prince of * Noblemen i. e. Roman Catholics) 
Orange was entertained there, In * with others of the Nobility, to a 
| 1672, he was inſtalled into one of the * feait, drank the King's heaith to a 
Prebends of Canterbury ; and was * certain heretical Lord there, wiſh- 
; collated alſo by the Archbiſhop, ing his Majeſty good ſucceſs in al! 
| about the ſame time, to the Rectories his — Adding alſo, that 
. of Ickham and Chatham in Kent, © the religion of the Proteſtants in 
As Dr. Parker diſtinguiſned him- England, did not ſeem to him in a 
ſelf by his zeal in ſupport of every * beiter condition, than Buda was be- 
exorbitant claim both of the church „ fore it was taken; and that they 
and of the Crown, he maintained an * were next to Atheiſts that defended 
unreſerved obſequiouſneſs to the Court * that faith,” 
during the Reign of King Charles II. In another letter, from Father Ed- 
and upon the acceſſion ot his brother ward Petre, a Jeſuit, and Privy- 
to the Throne, he continued in the Counſellor to King James, directed to 
{ame ſervilecomplaiſance ; and it was Father La Chaife, and dated Feb. g. 
not long before he reaped the fruits of the ſame year, are theſe words, * The 
it in the Biſhopric of Oxford, to * Biſhop of Oxford has not yet de- 
which he wes nominated by King * clared himſelf openly; the great 
James II. on the death of Dr. Fell * obſtacle is his wife, whom he cannot 
in 1686, being allowed to hold the * rid himſelf of: His deſign being to 
Archdeaconry of Canterbury ia Com- continue Biſhop, and only change 
mendam. He was alſo made a Privy * communion; as it is not doubted 
| Counſellor, and conſtituted, in an il- but the King will permit, and our 
legal manner, by a Royal Mandamus, Holy Father confirm: though I do 
Preſident of Magdalen-College in * not fee how he can be further uſe- 
| Oxford, an nnjuſtifiable procedure, ful to us in the Religion he is in, 
. which was juſtly and ſeverely cenſur- * becauſe he is ſuſpected, and of no 
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f ed, and warmly oppoſed. eſteem among the Hereticks of the 
, Bilhop Parker's deſire to obtain Engliſh Church; nor do I fee that 
: court-favour was ſo {trong, that he * the example of his converſion is like 
, appeared willing to ſacrifice his reli- * to draw many others after him, be- 
| gion to it; for when King James was * cauſe ke declared himfelf fo ſudden» 
4 endeavouring to eltabliſh Popery in + ly, If he had believed my counſel, 
ö England, he wrote in favour of Tran- which was to temporiee for ſome 
ſubitantiation, and the worſhip of * longer time, he would have done 
9 laints and images The Papiſts, it is * better; but it is his temper, or ra- 
certain, made fure of him as a Proſe- * ther zeal, that hurried him on,” 
2 Iyte. In a letter from a Jeſuit of Theſe two letters were firſt printed in 
*  Liegete a Jeſuit of Fribourg, and da- a co'lettion of tracts in gto. publiſhed 
$* ted Feb. 2, 1688, is this paſſage. * The in 168g. | 
* Biſhop of Oxfurd himſelf ſeems to be Parker obſerved fo little decency in 
* a great favourer of the Catholic his compliance with every meaſure of 
| * Faith: he propoſed in Council, the Court, however unjuſtifiable, and 
* whether it was not expedient, that his ſervility was ſo groſs and open, 
one College at leaſt in Oxford ſhould that he became quite contemptible, 
be allowed the Catholics, that they and his influence and authority in his 
might not be forced to be at 85 dioceſe were fo inſignificant, that when 
much charges, in going beyond ſea he aſſembled his clergy, and defired 
to ſtudy? But it is not yet known them to ſubſcribe an addreſs of thanks 
what anſwer was made, 'The ſame to the King for his declaration of li- 
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Biſhop Bramhall.” In all theſe he recommended unlimited mo. 
narchy, and a rigorous perſecution of all diſſenters from the 
eltabliſhed church. In his Feclefraftical Polity he ſays, It is 
better to ſubmit to the unreaſonable impoſitions of Nero and 
„Caligula, than to hazard the diſſolution of the ſtate.” And 
in the ſame work he aſſerts, “ that it is abſolutely neceſſary to 
the peace and government of the world, that the ſupreme ma- 
„ giſtrate of every commonwealth ſhould be veſted with a 
«© pou er to govern and conduct the conſciences of ſubjeRs in 
« affairs of religion :” And he aſſerted, that “ Princes may 
«« with leſs hazard give liberty to men's vices and debaucheries, 
« than to their conſciences.” And ſpeaking of the different 
ſects then ſubſiſting, he lays it down as a fixed rule for all Princes 
to go by, that **tenderneſs and indulgence to ſuch men, were to 
«« nouriſh vipers in cur bowels, and the moſt ſottiſh neglect of our 
** own quiet and ſecurity.” Mr. Marvell, being deſirous of ex- 
poſing as he deſerved this advocate for civil and eccleſiaſtical ty- 
ranny, publiſhed his REHEARSAL TRANSPROSED ; in which with 
great ſtrength of argument, and much wit and humour, he ſhews 
the abſurdity of Parker's tenets. The Doctor, however, puh- 
liſhed an anſwer, but did not think proper to put his name to 
it: whereupon, in 1673, Mr. Marvell publiſhed, ©* The Rehear- 
«© ſal tranſproſed, the ſecond part, occaſioned by two letters: the 
« firſt printed by a nameleſs author, intitled, 4 Reproef, &c. 
A he ſecond letter left for me at a friend's houſe, dated Nov, 3, 
«© 1673; ſubſcribed J. G. and concluding with theſe words: It 
«© thou dareſt to print or publiſh any lie or libel againtt Dr. 
„% Parker, by the Eternal God I will cut thy throat.“ Several 
other anonymous pieces were publiſhed againſt Marvell in favcur 
of Parker, but our author had fo greatly the advantage both * 

the 


LI 


berty of conſcience, (which was iſ- ried, on the 24th of the ſame month. 
ived merely to favour the Papiſts) Burnet obſerves, that Biſhop Parker 
they rejected it with ſuch an uname „ was a covetous and ambitious man; 
ity, that he got but one ſingle cler- „ and ſeemed to have no other lente 
gyman to concur with him in it, The © of religion, but as a political in- 


laſt effort he made to ſerve the court, 


was his publiſhing “ Reaſons for 
*+* abrogating the Teſt,” This book, 
Biſhop Burnct obſerves, raiſed ſuch a 
Ciſgnll againſt Parker, © even.in thoſe 
that had been formerly but 100 
much influenced by him, that, when 
© he could not help ſeeing that, he 
* ſunk upon it.“ At length, finding 
himſe|f deſpiſed by all good men, the 
trouble of mind occaſ:oned thereb 

threw him into a difemper, of . 
he died unlamented, at the preſident's 
lodgings in Magdalen-College, on the 
20th of March, 1687; in the Anti- 
Chapel of which College he was bu- 

? 


tereſt, and a ſubjeR of party and 
„ faction. He ſeldom came to pray- 
«© ers, or to any exerciſes of devo- 
„ tion; aud was ſo lifted up with 
« pride, that he was become inlutte. 
© rable to all that came near him.“ 
„There was an entertaining liveline's 
« in all his books; but it was nei- 
« ther grave nor correct.“ He was 
the author of feveral books, both in 
Latin and Engliſh; and, among 
others, a Hiſtory of his own Times. 
He left a fon of his own name, who 
was a man of learning, and publiſhed 
ſeveral pieces; but he would never 
take the oaths aſter the Revolution, 
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the Doctor and his aſſociates, that Parker did not think proper to 
engage further in the controverſy. Anthony Wood, who was no 
friend to Mr. Marvell's principles, obſerves, that it was gene- 
rally thought, by many of thoſe who were otherwiſe favourers 
of Parker's cauſe, that the victory lay on Marvell's fide,” And 
he adds, that © it wrought this good effect on Parker, that for 
ever after it took down his high ſpirit.” And Biſhop Burnet 
remarks, that Marvell © writin a burleſque ſtrain, but with fo 
« peculiar and ſo entertaining a conduct, that from the King 
* down to the tradeſman, his books were read with great plea- 
« ſure. That not only humbled Parker, but the whole party : 
for the author of the Rehear/al tranſprojed had all the men of 
« wit on his fide.” And the ſame Prelate elſewhere ſpeaks of 
King Ctarles II. as being much pleaſed with the wit of Marvell's 
book, which he ſtiles the beſt ſatire of the time; and further ob- 
ſerves, that the Rehear/al tranſprojed ©* gave occaſion to the ſingle 
«« piece of modeſty, with which Dr. Parker could be charged, of 
« withdrawing from the Town, and not importuning the prets 
* for ſome years, ſince even a face of br.:\s mult grow red, when 
« jt is ſo burnt, as his was then.“ And Dean Swilt, ſpeaking 
of the uſual fate of common anſwers of books, and how ſhort- 
lived theic labours are, adds, that “there is indeed an excep- 
tion, when any great genius thinks it worth his while to ex- 
« poſe a fooliſh piece: ſo we ſtill read Marvell's anſwer to Parker 
„with pleaſure, though the book it anſwers be ſunk long ago.” 
Mr. Marvell frequently correſponded with his friends on parli- 
amentary affairs; and ſome of his letters on this ſubjed are pre- 
ſerved ; from one of which, dated April 14, 1670, we ſhall ſelect 
the following paſſage, relative to King Charles's attending in the 
Houſe of Peers, to hear their debates. * The ſame day my lat 
letter bore date there was an extraordinary thing done. The 
King, about ten o'clock, took boat, with Lauderdale only, and 
two ordinary attendants, and rowed awhile as towards the 
bridge, but ſoon turned back to the Parliament ſta.rs, and fo 
went up into the Houſe of Peers, and took his ſeat. Almoſt 
ail of them were amazed, but all ſeemed ſo; and the Dake 
of York eſpecially was very much ſurpr:z:d, Being ſat, he told 
them it was a privilege he claimed trom his anceltors to be pre- 
ſent at their deliberations. That, therefore, they ſhould not, 
for his coming, interrupt their debates, but procced, and be 
covered. They did fo. It is true, that this bas been done 
long ago, but it is now ſo old, that it is new, and 10 diſuſed 
that at any other, but ſo bewitched a time, as this, it would 
have been looked on as an high uſurpation, and breach of pri- 
vilege. He indeed fat ſtill, for the moſt part, and interpoſed 
very little; ſometimes a word cr two. But tae moſt diſcern- 
ing opinion was, that he did herein as he rowed, for having had 
his face firſt to the Conventicle Bill, he turned ſhort to the Lord 
Roſs's, So that, indeed, it is credible, the King, in proſpect of 
| 8 F' * diminithing 
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diminiſhing the Duke of York's influence in the Lord's Houſe, 
in this, or any future matter, reſolved, and wiſely enough at 
preſent, to weigh up and lighten the Duke's efficacy, by com- 
ing himſelf in perſon. After three or four days continaance, 
the Lords were very well uſed to the King's preſence, and ſent 
the Lord Steward, and Lord Chamberlain, to Him. when they 
might wait, as an Honſe on him, to render their humble thanks 
for the honour he did them. Ihe hour was appointed them, 
and they thanked him, and he took it well. So this matter, of 
ſuch importance on all great occaſions, ſeems rivetted to them, 
and us, for the future, and to all poſterity, Now the Lord 
Roſs's bill came in order to another debate, and the King pre- 
ſent, Nevertheleſs the debate laſted an entire day; and it 
paſſed by very few voices, The King has ever fince continued 
his ſeſſion among them, and ſays it is better than going to a 
play.“ (r) 

In another letter Mr. Marvell obſerves, that © the Earl of Clare 
made a very bold and rational harangue, the King being pre- 
ſent, againſt the King's fitting among the Lords, contrary to 
former precedents, during their debates; but he was not ſe- 
conded.“ In the ſame letter is alſo the following paſſage, from 


whence it appears to what an height corruption was arrived in 
the reign of Charles the Second. The King having, upon 
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pretence of the great preparations of his neighbours, demanded 
three hundred thouſand pounds for his navy, (though in con- 
cluſion he bath not ſet out any,) and that the Parliament ſhould 
pay his debts, which the M.nilters would never particularize to 
the Houſe of Commons, our houſe gave ſeveral bills. You lee 
how far things were ſtretched, though beyond reaton, there be- 
ing no ſatistaction how thofe cebts were contracted, and all 
men foreſecing that what was given would not be applied to 
diſcharge the debts, which I hear are at this day riſen to four 
millions, but diverted as formerly. Nevertheleſs ſuch was the 
number of the conſtant couriers, increaſed by the apoſtate pa- 
triots, who were bought off, for that turn, {. me at tix, others 
ten, one ac fifteen, thouſand pounds in money, beſides what of- 
fices, lands, and reverſions, io others, that it is a merey they 
gave not away the whole land, and liberty, of England. 
The Hcuſe ot Commons has run almoſt to the end of their 
lire, and are grown extieme chargeable to the King, and odi— 
ous to the people. Lerd St. John, the Marquis of Winchel- 
ter's ſen, one of the Hcuſe of Commons, Sir Robert Howard, 
Sir John Bennet, Lord Arlington's brother, Sir Will. Bucknoll 
the brewer, all of the hcule, in tellowſhip with ſome others of 
the city, have farmed the old cullun,s, with the new act of im- 
poſition pp n wincs, aud the Wine-licel ces, at ix hundred * 
lan 


er, Epilidcs, &. in the ſecend Veli me of Mr. Maiveli's Works, P. 61— 
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« ſand pounds a year, to begin this Michaelmas, You may be 
* ſure they have covenants not to be loſers. They have ſigned 
* and ſealed ten thouſand pounds a year more to the Dutcheſs of 
Cleveland C., who has likewiſe near ten thouſand pounds a 
« year out of the new farm of the country exciſe of beer and ale, 
five thouſand pounds a year out of the poſt-oftice, and, they 
« ſay, the reverſion of all the King's leaſes, the reverſion of 
« all places in the cuſtom-houſe, the green wax, and, indeed, 
« what not? All promotions, f:ritzal and temporal, paſs under 
* her cognizance. 

In 1676, Mr. Marvell publiſhed a piece, intitled, “ Mr. 
% Smirk, or the Divine in Mode. Being certain annotations on 
« the animadverſions on the Naked Truth. Together with a 
« ſhort hiſtorical eſſay, concerning general councils, creeds, and 
« jmpoſitions in matters of religion,” Theſe were firſt printed 
in the name of Andreas Rivetus, junior; and the firſt part of this 
publication was a vindication of a book, intitled, “ The Naked 
« Truth ;” written in favour of religious liberty, in oppoſition 
to the arrogant claims of aſſuming churchmen, and particularly 
againſt Dr. Turner, then Maſter of St. John's Collage, Cam- 
bridge, a great defender of eccleſiaſtical tyranny, and the im- 
pofition of human creeds and articles of faith, 
In 1677, Mr. Marvell publiſhed, «* An account of the growth 
of Popery, and arbitrary government, in England ; more par- 
ticularly trom the long prorogation of November, 1675, ending 
the 15th of February, 1676, till the laſt meeting of Parlia- 
„ ment, the 16th of July, 1677.” He begins this book with a 
commendation of the conſtitution of our government, ſhewin 
how happy we are under ſuch wholeſome laws, which, if faith- 
fuily obſerved, muſt make a people happy, and a Monarch great ; 


that 


{ : ) The following account is given 
of this Lady, who was one of King 
Charles the Second's favourite mil- 
treſſes, by Mr. Granger. BAR RA; 
RA VILIII ERS, Dutcheſs of CLEVER 
LAND, was ſole daughter and heir of 
William Viſcount Grandifon, and 
wife to Roger Palmer, Eſq; after- 
wards created Earl of Caltlemaine, 
Her perſon was to the laſt degree 
beautiful; but the was in the ſame 
degree rapacinus, prodigal, and re- 
vengetul, She had, for a conſidera- 
ble time, a great, and no leſs dange- 
rous influence over the King; as no 
woman of her age was more likely to 
beggar, or embroil a kingdom. She 
was the molt inveterate enemy of the 
Farl of Clarendun, who thought it an 
,mdignity to his character to ſhew 


aommon civilities, much more to pay 


his court, ta the miſtreſs of the great - 
eſt Monarch upon earth. It was im- 
phſſible that the King could be an ab- 
ſolute ſtranger to her intrigues: but 
he ſeems to have had as lutle delicac 

with regard to the virtue of his ey 
treſſes, as his brother was obſerved 
to have in point of beauty. Though 
her pride was great, ſhe is ſaid to have 
been ſometimes humble in her a+ 
mours; and it we may believe the 
ſcandalous chrogicles of this reign, 
ſhe could deſcend to play-wrights, 
players, and rope-dancers, When 
the King's otfettions were alienated 
from her, he, to pacify her, created 
her Dutcheſs of Cleveland.” She diet 
in 170 Granger's Biographical 
Hiſtory of Eugland, Vol. II. P. 423, 
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that the ſubje& and the King are equally under thoſe laws; and 
that he is no longer a King, than he continues to obey them. Bur 
yer, he obſerves, * the Kings of England are in nothing inferior 
to Other Princes, fave in being more abridged from injuring 
their own ſubjects, but have as large a field, as any, of exter- 
nal felicity, wherein ro exerciſe their own virtue, and to re- 
ward and encourage it in others, In ſhort, there is nothing 
that comes nearer the divine perfection, than where the Mo- 
narch, as with us, enjoys a capacity of doing all the good ima- 
* ginable to mankind, under a diſability to all that is evil.” Our 
author alſo ſets in a true light the miſeries of a nation under a 
Papal, and the bleflings of a Proteſtant adminiſtration. And af. 
ter ſlightly tracing Popery from earlier times, he takes a view of 
the public tranſactions from the Dutch war in 1665, but dwells 
more particularly on the proceedings at home from November 
1675, to July 1677. He relates the occaſion and progreſs of the 
Dutch war; and fhewed that the Papiſts, and the French in parti- 
cular, were the true ſprings of all our counſels. This book, which 
35 written with a great ſpirit of freedom, gave ſuch offence to the 
Miniſtry, that the following order was publiſhed in the Gazette, 
* Whereas there have been lately printed and publiſhed ſeveral 
* {editions and ſcandalous libels againſt the proceedings of both 
* Houtes of Parliament, and other his Majeſty's Courts of Juſ- 
* tice, to the diſhonour of his Majeſty's government, and the 
* hazard of public peace, theſe are to give notice, that what per- 
* fon ſoever ſhall diſcover unto one of the Secretaries of State, 
* the printer, publiſher, author, or hander to the preſs, of any of 
© the faid libels, ſo that full evidence may he made thereof to a 
© Jury, without mentioning the informer, eſpecially one libel, 
intitled, An Account of the Growth of Popery, &c. and another 
called, A JeaJonable argument 19 all the grand juries, &c. the 
* diſcoverer ſhall be rewarded as follows: he ſhall have fifty 
pounds for ſuch diſcovery, as aforeſaid, of the printer, or the 
« publiſher, of it from the preſs, and for the hander of it to the 
* preſs, one hundred pounds, &c. ().“ Mr. Marvell, how- 
exer, does not appear to have been prolecuted on account of this 
publication : the Miniſtry, probably, could not prove him to be 
author of git. | 
By thus oppoſing the Miniftry and their meaſures, he created 
kimfelf many enemies, and rendered himſelf very obnoxious to 
the government; ſo that it is ſaid his life was often threatened, 
and he was ſometimes forced to conceal himſelf from public 
view. He dicd, in Auguſt, 1678, in the 58th year of his age, 
not without ſtrong ſuſpicions of being poiſoned. He was interred 
39 the church of St. Giles in the fields, 
Mr. MaxzveLt was a man of conliderable abilities and learn- 
ing, 
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{ 2) Cooke's Lile of Ar dic Marvell, Eſq, P. 33, 24 
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ing, and a warm and fteady friend to the intereſts of civil and re- 
ligious Liberty, which he defended with great vigour, and with 
equa] courage. And it muſt ever be remembered to his honour, 
that he poſſeſſed a degree of public virtue, and an incorruptible 
integrity of mind, which in any age would have entitled him to 
the eſteem and applauſe of his fellow citizens, and which in late 
times has been almoſt unexampled. 

The ingenious Mr. Granger obſerves, that Axnprew Max- 
© YELL was an admirable maſter of ridicule, which he exerted 
« with” great freedom in the cauſe of liberty and virtue. He 
never reſpected vice for being dignified, and dared to attack i: 
wherever he found it, chough on the Throne itſelf. There ne- 
ver was a more honeſt ſatiriſt, His pen was always properly 
directed, and had ſome effect, at leaſt, upon ſuch as were under 
no check or reſtraint from any laws human or divine. He 
* hated corruption more than he dreaded poverty; and was ſo 
far from being venal, that he could not be bribed by the King 
into ſilence, when he ſcarce knew how to procure a dinner. 
His fatires give us a higher idea of his patriotiſm, parts, aud 
learning, than of his ſkill as a poet.“ 

Mr. John Aubrey, who perſonally knew Mr. Marvell, ſays, 
that he was of a middling ſtature, pretty ſtrong ſet, roundiſh 
« faced, cherry-cheeked, hazel eyed, brown haired. He was, ia 
* his converſation, very modeſt, and of a very few words. He 
was wont to ſay, he would not drink high or freely with any 
one, with whom he would not truſt his life. Mr. Cooke fays. 
Mr. Marvell was very reſerved among thoſe he did not well 
* know, and a moſt delightful and improving companion among 
* friends, He was always very temperate, and of an healthfu! 
and ſtrong conſtitution, to the laſt,” And the ſame writer ob- 
{erves, that he left a ſmall paternal eſtate behind him ( « ). 

In 1688, the inhabitants of the town of Kingſton upon Hull, 
to teſtify their grateful remembrance of Mr. Marvell's patriotic 
ſervices, collected a ſum of money to erect a monument to his 
memary over the place of his burial, in the church in which he 
was interred ; but the parſon of the pariſh would not permit ei- 
ther monument or inſcription to be placed there. It may juſtly 
be thought ſtrange, that any oppoſition ſhould be made to the 
erecting a monument to the memory of a man of ſo much merit 
as Mr. Marvell, when monuments are frequently raiſed to ſuch 
unworthy perſons ; but the truth probably was, that the parſon 
was a bigot, and a friend to prieſtly and to princely tyranny ; 
and therefore could not bear that any honour ſhould be done to a 
man who was an enemy to both. The friends of truth and li- 


_ have ever been honoured with the hatred of bigotted eccle- 
laſtics, 
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The following epitaph was drawn up on this occaſior, and in- 
tended to have Good placed on the propoſed monument: 
Near this place 
Lieth the body of ANDREW MARVELL, Eſq; 
A man ſo endowed by nature, 
So improved by education, ſtudy, and travel, 

* So conſummated by experience and learning ; 
That joining the moſt peculiar grace of wit, 
With a fingular penetration and ſtrength of judgment, 
And exerciſing all theſe in the whole courſe of his life 
With unalterable ſteadineſs in the ways of virtue, 
Je became the ornament and example of his age: 

* Beloved by good men, feared by bad, admired by all ; 
* 'Though imitated, alas! by few ; 

And ſcarce paralleled by any. 

* But a tomb-itone can neither contain his character, 

Non is marble neceſſary to tranſmit it to poſterity. 

It is engraved in the minds of this generation, 
And will be always legible in his inimitable writings, 

« Nevertheleſs, 
© He having ſerved near twenty years ſucceſſively in Parlia- 
ment, 
And that with ſuch wiſdom, dexterity, integrity, and cou- 
rage, 
© As became a true Patriot, 
The Town of Kingſton upon Hull, 
From whence he was conſtantly deputed to that aſſembly, 
* Lamenting in his death the public loſs, 
Have erected this monument of their grief and gratitude. 
* 1688. 
He died in the 58th year of his age, 
* On the 16th day of Auguſt, 1678. 
Heu fragile humanum genus ! heu terreftria wana ! 
Heu quam ſpectatum continet urna virum “ 
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Mr. Marvell's ſatires, and other poetical compofitions, with 
ſome of his letters, were collected together by Mr. Thomas Cooke, 
and publiſhed in two volumes, 12mo. in 1726. 
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The Life of SIMON PATRICK, 
Biſhop of Ely. 


8th of September, 1626. He was educated in Queen's 

College, Cambridge, where he took the degree of 
Bachelor of Arts in 1647, and the following year was choſen Fel- 
low of his College. He took the degree of Maſter of Arts 1n 
1651, and about the ſame time received holy orders from Joſeph 
Hall, Biſhop ot Norwich, at Higham, to which place that pre- 
late had retired after his ejection from his Biſhopric. He was 
ſoon after taken as Chaplain into the family of Sir Walter St. 
John of Batterſea, who gave him that Living about the begin- 
_ the year 1658, upon which his Fellowſhip was declared 
void, 

About this time he publiſhed in 8vo. his Menſa Myſtica; 
&* or, a Diſcourſe concerning the Sacrament of the Lok p's Sup- 
„ per: to which is added, A Diſcourſe concerning Baptiſm,”? 
And in 1659, he publiſhed in 12mo. a piece, intitled, “ The 
*« Heart's Eaſe: or a remedy againſt all Troubles, With a 
* conſolatory Diſcourſe, particularly directed to thoſe who have 
* loſt their friends and dear relations.” This had paſſed through 
many editions, 

In 1661, he was elected by a majority of fellows Maſter of 
Queen's College, in oppoſition to a royal mandamus, appointing 
Mr. Anthony Sparrow for that place; but the affair being 
brought before the King and Council, was ſoon decided in fa- 
vour of Sparrow : and ſome of the fellows who had fided with 
Mr. Patrick were ejected. However, the following year the rec- 
tory of St. PauPs Covent-garden, was given him L the Earl of 
Bedford; and he endeared himſelf much to the pariſhioners by 
his excellent preaching and good example, and particularly by 
continuing all the while among them during the plague in 1665. 
It is ſaid further, that out of a ſpecial regard to them, he refuſed 
the Archdeaconry of Huntingdon, which was offered him, let 
it ſhould take him off too much from his pariſh ( w}). 

As he had ſome reaſons of diſlike to his old College, when 

Vor. VI. 6. 1 he 


HIS learned Prelate was the ſon of a mercer at Gainſ- 
borough in Lincolnſhire, where he was born on the 


( wv) Vid, Biograph. Britan. and New and Gen, Biog. Dict. 8vo. 
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he wanted to proceed in Divinity, he entered himſelf in Chriſt's 
College in Oxford ; and there, on the 27th of June, 1666, was 
incorporated Bachelor in Divinity; and, on the 5th of July fol- 
lowing, admitted Doctor of Divinity. And about that time, he 
was appointed Chaplain in ordinary to his Majeſty, 

In 1668, he publiſhed in 4to. * The Parable of the Pilgrim : 
« written to a friend.“ And the ſame year, in 8vo. 4 An Expo- 
« ſition of the Ten Commandments.” And in 1669, he publiſh- 
ed in gro. A friendly Debate between two Neighbours, the 
© one a Conformiſt, the other a Nonconformiſt, &c.“ This was 
written againſt by the diſſenters, ſome of whom were much ex- 
aſperated by it; and it muſt be confeſſed, that though in this 

iece Dr. Patrick very juftly expoſes the extravagancies of ſome 
enthuſiaſtic diſſeaters, yet he is far from anſwering the objec- 
tions of the more rational and conſtſtent nonconformiſts. 

In 1672, he was inſtalled Prebendary of Weſtminſter ; and was 
ſome time Sub-dean of that church ; and in 1679, he was made 
Dean of Peterborough. During King James the Second's reign, 
he diſtinguiſl.ed himſelf by his zeal in defence of the Proteſtant 
religion againſt the attacks of Popery. The King, in order to 
gain over, or at leaſt to mollify him, ſent for him; and, after 
ſome very civil diſcourſe, deſired him to remit of his zca] againſt 
his church, and quietly enjoy his own religion. But the Doctor 
anſwered with a proper reſolution, © That he could not give up 
« a religion ſo well proved as that of the Proteſtants.” 

In 1686, Dr. Patrick and Dr. Jane had a conference with two 
Romiſh Prieſts in the King's preſence, who was defirous of bring- 
ing over the Earl of Rocheſter to Popery, Of this conſerence 
the following account 1s given by Biſhop Kennet, * Great en- 
deavours were uſed to bring Laurence Hyde, Earl of Rocheſter, 
Lord High Treaſurer, in King James's reign, to embrace Po- 
pery; but in vain. At length, his Lordſhip being preſt and fa- 
tigued by the King's intreaties, told his Majeſty, “That to let 
* him ſee it was not through any prejudice of education, or ob- 
© {linacy, that he perſevered in his religion, he would freely 
«© conſent to hear ſome Proteſtant divines diſpute with ſome 
„ Popiſh Prieſts, and promiſed to fide with the conquerors,” 
'Thereupon the King appointed a conference to be held at 
Whitehall, at which his Majeſty and ſeveral perſons of honour 
were preſent with the Earl of Rocheſter, The Proteſtant Cham- 
pions were, Dr, Patrick, and Dr. William Jane, the two Chap- 
Jains then in waiting. Thoſe on the Popiſh ſide, were one Git- 
ford, a Doctor of the Sorbonne (&); and Mr. Tilden, who 

having 


(+ ) Mr. Granger informs us, that the year 1934. at upwards of ninety 
this Grftord, who was conſecrated a years of age. His heart was, accord- 
Prelate of the church of Rome, in the ing to his direttion, ſent tro Doway, 
banqueiting houle at Whitehall, in the where he received his education. 
iaſt year of King James's reign, died Biograph. IIiſt. of England, Vol, II. 
at Hammerſmith in the beginning of P. 526. 
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having turned Papiſt at Liſbon, went under the name of Dr. 
Godden: and the ſubject of their diſpute was, The Rule of 
Faith, and, The proper judge in Controverſies. This confe- 
rence was very long; and at laſt the Romiſ Doctors were preſſed 
with ſo much ſtrength of reaſon and authority againſt them, that 
they were really put to ſilence. Whereupon the Earl of Rocheſ- 
ter openly declared, That the victory the Proteſtant divines 
« had gained, made no alteration in his mind, being before- 
« hand convinced of the truth of his religion, and firmly re- 
« ſolved never to forſake it.” The King going off abruptly, 
was heard to ſay, ** he never ſaw a bad cauſe ſo well, nor a good 
„one ſo ill maintained.” 

Dr. Patrick oppoſed, to the utmoſt of his power, the reading 
of King James's declaration for liberty of conſcience, which was 
publiſhed in order to favour the Papiſts. He abo aſſiſted Dr. 
Tenniſon, in ſetting up a ſchool at St. Martin's, to confront the 
Popiſh one, opened at the Savoy, for ſeducing the youth of the 
town into Popery. At the Revolution, he was advanced to the 
Biihopric of Chicheſter, vacant by the death of Dr. John Lake. 
He was conſecrated on the 13th of October, 1689. Soon after, 
he was appointed one of the commiſſioners for reviewing the li- 
turgy; and was alſo employed, with others of the new Biſhops, 
in ſettling the affairs of the church of Ireland. In 1691, he was 
tranſlated to the Biſhopric of Ely, vacant by the deprivation of 
Dr. Francis Turner for refuſing to take the oaths. He diſcharg- 
ed the duties of his epiſcopal office with much application and 
integrity, and to the laſt appears to have proſecuted his ſtudies 
with great aſſiduity. He died at Ely on the 31ſt of May, 1707, 
in the eighty-firſt year of his age, and was buried in the ca- 
thedral, where a monument was ſoon after erected to his memory. 
He was a man of very extenſive learning and eminent abilities, 
and poſſeſſed great merit as a writer. His devotional compoſi- 
tions have been much applauded, and his paraphraſes and com- 
mentaries on a conſiderable part of the Scriptures are in great 
eſteem. Biſhop Burnet ranks him among thoſe worthy and emi- 
nent Clergymen, in this nation, who deſerved a high character, 
and were indeed an honour to the church, and to the age in 
which they lived. 

Biſhop Patrick publiſhed a great number of ſermons, ſund 
tracts againſt Popery, and many other pieces, beſides thoſe 
which have been before mentioned. His paraphraſes and com- 
mentarics on the Scriptures are as follows: 1. The Book of Job 
paraphraſed. Lond. 1679. 8vo. 2. The Book of Pſalms para- 
phraſed, with arguments to each Pſalm, 2 Vols. 8vo. Lond. 1680. 
3. The Proverbs of Solomon paraphraſed. Lond. 1683. 8vo, 4. 
A Paraphraſe upon the Book of Ecclefiaſtes, and the Song of 
Solomon. Lond, 1685. 8vo. Theſe paraphraſes have been re- 
printed ſeveral times in 8vo. as alſo in two Volumes, 4to. and 
one Volume, Folio. 5. A commentary on the firit Book of 

2: Qs Moles, 
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Moſes, called Geneſis. Lond. 1695. 4to. This was afterwards 
followed with commentaries upon the reſt of the hiſtorical Books 
of the Old Teſtament, to the end of Eſther : the whole being 
comprized in nine Volumes in 4to. They were re-printed in two 
Volumes, Folio, in 1727. h 


The Life of JEREMY TAYLOR, 
Biſhop of Down and Connor. 


HIS excellent Prelate was born at Cambridge, but in 
what year is not known. David Lloyd ſays, that his 
father was a barber, However, at thirteen years of 
age he was admitted in Gonville and Caius College, 

where he continued till he had taken the degree f Maſter of 
Arts. Afterwards entering into holy orders, he occaſionally ſup- 

lied, three or four times, the place of Mr. Riiden, who had 

een his chamber-fellow, at the lecture in St. Paul's church, 
London; when his abilities were diſplayed ſo advantageouſly as 
to attact the notice of Archbiſhop Laud, who procured nim to be 
elected Fellow of All Souls College in Oxford, in 1636 ( y). 
Soon after, endeavours were uſed by ſome Romiſh Emiſſaries to 
ſeduce him to Popery ; but a ſermon which he preached at St. 
Mary's on the 5th of November, 1638, convinced him that theſe 
efforts were vain. 

Archbiſhop Laud continued to patronize Mr. Taylor, and not 
only made him his Chaplain, but gave, or procu:<d for him, the 
Rectory of Uppingham in Rutlandſhire. He did not, however, 
upon his acceptance of this Living, immediately leave th- Uni- 
verſity ; but continued there a year or two longer, for his further 
Improvement, About i640, he quitted it, and his fellowſhip ; 
and marrying, ſettled at his rectory, where he was much admired 
for his excellent preaching (). 

In 1642, he was created Doctor of Divinity at Oxford; being 

then 


for which he was afterwards remark- 


(y) Mr. Walter Harris obſerves, 
ably eminent. The m»tive which in- 


that “ his p omotion to this ſellow- 


ſhip was againit the ſtatutes of the 
College in two reſpects: firit, as he 
had exceeded the years, within which 
the ſtatutes make candidates capable 
of election; and next, as he had not 
been of three years ſtanding in the 
Univerſity of Oxford, being only juſt 
then admitted into it. However, be- 
ing a perſon of ſhining parts, and 
likely to prove an ornament to the 
Vniverſity, he was diſpenſed with ; 
and thereby obtained in that houſe a 


great ſhare of the caſuiſtical learning, 


duced the Archbiſhop of Canterbury 
to ſettle him in this retirement, was 
the obſervation he had made of his 

romifing genius, and that he might, 
by theſe means, enjuy mot e leiſure 
and opportunities for ſtudy and im- 
provement, than was conhiitent with 
the active life of a pariſh minitter.” 
Vid. Harris's Tranſloti on and Con- 
nuation of Sir James Ware's Hiſtory 
of the Bilhops of Ireland, P. 209. 
edit, Dublin, 1739. 

( z ) Biograph. Britan, 
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then Chaplain in Ordinary to King Charles I. and a frequent 
Preacher before him and the Court, whilſt they were in that city, 
In the ftation of a Chaplain, he attended his Majeſty in ſeveral 
campaigns; but ſtil] continued to proſecute his ſtudies, as well as 
his fttuation would permit him. 

After the death of King Charles I. Dr, Taylor's Living being 
ſequeſtered, he retired into Wales, where he met with a kind re- 
ception from Richard Vaughan, Earl of Carberry, at Golden 
Grove in Camaerthenſhire, where he is ſaid to have taught ſchool 
for the maintenance of himſelf and his children. It was in this 
ſolitude that he wrote ſeveral excellent books; one of which, a 
devotional work, he ſtiles, The Golden Grove,” from the 

lace where he wrote it (a). At this time he loſt three of his 
ons, youths of great hopes, in a ſhort ſpace; which touched 
him ſo ſenſibly, that it made him deſirous to leave the country, 
From thence he went to London, and for a time officiated in a pri- 
vate congregation of Royaliſts, which expoſed him to ſome danger : 
for ſome of the Prefbyterians then in power, were unjuſt and incon- 
fiftent enough, to endeavour to deprive the Epiſcopalians of that 
liberty of conſcience, to which all men have an unqueſtionable 
claim, and for which they had themſelves warmly contended. 

While Dr. Taylor was in this ſituation, he fell into the ac- 
quaintance of Edward, Lord Viſcount Conway, who invited him 
into Ireland, and afforded him a pleaſant and commodious re- 
treat at Portmore, a place adapted for contemplation and ſtudy ; 
where he continued till the Keftoration, when he went over to 
England to congratulate the King. He was ſoon after made 
Biſhop of Down and Connor in Ireland. He was conſecrated on 
the 27th of January, 1661, in St. Patrick's church in Dublin; 
and was alſo made a Privy Counſellor. About the middle of the 
ſame year, the King likewiſe granted him the adminiſtration of 
the Biſhopric of Dromore. He diſcharged the duties of his epiſ- 
copal oftice with great care, diligence, and fidelny; and gave 
excellent rules and directions to his clergy, of which he taught 
them the practice by his own example. 

The Univerſity of Dublin maniteſted their particular regard 
for him, by detizing to have him for their Vice. Chancellor; 
which honourable office he held to the day of his death. He 
died at Liſburne on the 13th of Auguſt, 1667, and was buried in 
the choir of the church of Dromore, which he had rebuilt at his 
OWN expence. 
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Bisnor TAYLOR was a man of great genius, and very ex- 
tenſive learning. He was one of the greateſt divines of the age 
in which he lived, intimately acquainted with the Sacred Writ- 
ings, and well read in the Fathers and Eccleſiaſtical Writers, and 
the Doctors of the firſt and pureſt ages both of the * and 

atin 


(2) Iiaris's Edit, of Ware's Hiſt, of the Iriſh Biſhops, P. 20g, 210. 
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Latin church. He was alſo ſkilled in the Civil and Canon Law, 
and well verſed in all the branches of polite literature. He had 
thoroughly digeſted all the antient moraliſts, and the Greek and 
Roman Poets and Orators; and was converſant with the beſt 

French and Italian writers. 
is piety was ſteady, rational, and fervent ; and his praQice 
of the ſeveral duties of Chriſtianity truly exemplary. He was 
remarkable for his humility, and was always courteous and aifa- 
ble, and eaſy of acceſs, even to perſons of the loweſt rank. He 
never thought pride and arrogance neceſſary to keep up the dig- 
nity of the epiſcopal character; but was of a meck, gentle, and 
lowly temper. He was equally diſtinguiſhed for his benevolence 
and humanity ; ſo that, excepting moderate portions to his three 
daughters, he ſpent nearly all his income in acts of generoſity, 
charity, and public ſpirit. 

His perſon is ſaid to have been extremely handſome, and his 
voice was uncommonly harmonious. He excelled greatly 2s an 
orator ; and his ſweet and obliging diſpoſition, and his polite 
manners, joined to the acuteneſs of his wit, and the extent of his 
knowledge, rendered his private converſation equally delightful 
and inſtrudtive, 

He was the author of many books, the moſt conſiderable of 
which are the following : 

I, A Treatiſe of the ſacred order and offices of epiſcopacy, by 
divine inſtitution, apoſtolical tradition, and catholic practice, &c. 
Oxford. 1642, and 1647. 4to. 

Il. A Diſcourſe concerning Prayer ex tempore, or, by pretence 
of the Spirit, in juſtification of authorized and ſet forms of Li- 
turgy. Lond. 1646, and 1647. 4to. 

III. The Golden Grove: or, a manual of daily prayers and 
litanies, fitted to the days of the week; together with a ſhort 
method of peace and holineſs, 

IV. A Diſcourſe of the Liberty of Propheſying. Shewing, 
the unreaſonableneſs of preſcribing to other men's faith, and the 
iniquity of proſecuting differing opinions. Lond. 1647. 4io. In 
this book he pleads with great eloquence and ſtrength of reaſon 
for liberty of conſcience. It is, indeed, an excellent treatiſe, 
and hath been much and deſervedly applauded by the friends to 
religious ſreedom, and the common rights of mankind, though 
it hath been cenſared by bigotted zealots, and the advocates for 
eecleſiaſtical tyranny. 

V. The great exemplar of ſanctity, and holy life, according to 
the Chriſtian inſtitution, deſcribed in the life and death of Jesvs 
Cnaisr. In three parts. Lond. 1645. 4to. Reprinted after- 
wards ſeveral times in Folio. 

VI. Fifty-two Sermons preached at Golden-grove. With a 
Supplement of eleven Sermons, preached after the Reſtoration, 
Folio, 1678, 

VII. A Diſcourſe of Baptiſm, its inſtitution and efficacy —_ 

3 a 
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all believers. Together with a confideration of the practiee of 
the church in baprizing infants, and the practice juſtified. 1652. 

to, 
: VIII. The Rule and Exciſe of Holy Living: in which are de- 
ſcribed the means and inſtruments of obtaining every virtue, and 
the remedies againſt every vice, and conſiderations — to the 
refiſting all 1emptations, &c.-- The Rule and Exerciſes of Holy 
Dying: in which are deſcribed the means and inſtruments of 
preparing ourſelves and others reſpectively for a bleſſed death, 

759 8vo. Both parts are dedicated to Richard Earl of Carber- 
iy; and they have paſſed through many, editions, 

IX. Unum Necrſſarium: or, the doctrine and practice of Re. 

entance reſcued from popular errors Lond. 165 5. 8vo. 

X. Meaſures and offices of friendſhip : in a letter to the moſt 
ingenious and excellent Mrs. Katharine Philips (6). Lond. 1657, 

XI. A Collection of Polemical Diſcourſes ; wherein the Church 
of England is defended in many material points. Lond, 1674. 
Folio 

XII. The Epheſian Matron. Lond. 1659. 12mo. 

XIII. Ducor Dubitantium ; or, the rule of conſcience in all 
her general meaſures ; ſerving as a great inſtrument for the de- 
termination of caſes of conſcience. In four Books. Lond. 1660. 
two Volumes, Folio. . 

XIV. A Diſcourſe of artificial Beauty in point of conſcience 
between two I:dies. Lond. 1662. 8vo, 

XV. Contemplations on the State of Man in this Life, and in 
that which is t come. Lond. 1684. 8vo, 

XVI. The Worthy Communicant. Lond. 1660. 8vo, 

XVII. Roles and Advices to the Clergy of the Dioceſes of 


Down and Connor, Dublin, 1661. 8vo. 


( 5) Sce zn extract from this Work, P. 26g of this Volume, 


The Life of Sir Roger L'EsT RANGE. 
OGER L'ESTRANGE was the youngeſt ſon of Sir 
Hamond bm Bart. He was born at Hunſtan- 
ton-hall ia Norfolk, his father's ſeat, on the 17th of 
December, 1616. He received a very liberal educa- 


tion, which he is ſuppoſed to have completed at Cambridge, 
His father being a zealous Royaliſt, took care to inſtil the ſame 
principles into his ſon, which young Roger eagerly embraced, 
And accordingly in 1639, he attended King Charles I. in his ex- 
pedition into Scotland. His attachment to the Royal cauſe, 
ſome years after, nearly coſt him his life. For, in the year 1644, 
ſoon after the Earl of Mancheſter had reduced the town of Lynn 
in Norfolk to the authority of the Parliament, Mr. L'Eſtrange, 
thinking he had ſome interelt in the place, as his father had been 
governor of it, formed a ſcheme for ſurprizing it ; and received 
a commiſſion from the King, conſtituting him governor thereof 
in caſe of ſucceſs : but his deſign being betrayed by two of his 
confederates, he was ſeized, tried, and condemned, and received 
ſentence as a traitor ( c ). 

L'Eſtrange has himſelf given an account of this affair in the 
following terms. * My judgment led me to the King's party, 
* and that I ſerved without any other aim or benefit than the 
* diſcharge of my duty, In 1644, I was betrayed by a brace of 
* villains (by name Leman and Haggar) upon a treaty to ſurprize 
* Lynn Regis: the former of theſe had been at Oxford, and 
there ſolicited and obtained the promiſe of a command at ſea ; 
* and both of them were bound up under an oath of ſecrecy and 
* fidelity, as rank as words could make it. Being ſeized, and 
* his Majeſty's commiſſion found about me, I was hurried away 
* firſt to Lynn, thence to London, and there tranſmitted to the 
* city court-martial for my trial (where two prime men were, a 
* ſaleſman and an oftler ;) in this extremity nothing was left un- 
* {aid that might infame me, and with ſo ſtrong a confidence too, 
* that the beſt friends I had were ſtaggered atit. I was at laft 
brought to the bar, and charged firſt as a ſpy, then as a traitor, 
* with all the circumſtances ot rudeneſs and ſeverity imaginable: 
* upon that hearing, the court was inclining to acquit me, it 


Was propoſed, carried, under pretence of favour to me, 


Vol. VI. 6. 2 R that 
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that judgment might be deferred, and two days longer given 
me for the advantage of my defence: in this interim they had 
packed a committee, and then condemned me as a traitor, 
many perſons contributing to this vote that never heard one 
ſyllable of my trial. My ſentence being paſſed, I was then 
caſt into Newgate ; whence I diſpatched a petitionary appeal 
to the Lords, the time appointed for my execution being the 
Thurſday following : but, with great difficulty, I got a re- 
prieve for fourteen days, and after that, prolonged for a farther 
hearing. In this condition of expectancy I lay almoſt four 
years a priſoner, with only an order betwixt me and the gal- 
lows. - I am the more particular in this, becauſe I have fo 
many honourable witneſſes to prove the truth of every ſyllable 
| ſay.? 

Wü L'Eſtrange lay in priſon, he was viſited by Mr. Tho- 
mas Thorowgood and Mr. Arrowſmith, two of the aſſembly of 
divines, who very kindly offered him their utmo intereſt, if he 
would make ſome petitionary acknowledgment, and ſubmit to 
take the covenant, but he refuſed. After thirty months ſpent in 
vain endeavours, either to come to an hearing, or to put himſelf 
into an exchangeable condition, he printed a ſtate of his caſe, 
dedicating his charge and defence as an appeal from the court- 
martial to the Lords and Commons ; he intitled it, L*Efſtrange's 
«« appeal from the court-martial to the Parliament.” 

About the time of the Kentiſh inſurrection, in 1648, he got 
out of priſon, with the keeper's privity, as he tells us himſelf, 
and went into Kent, and retiring to the houfe of Mr. Hales, a 
young gentleman, heir to a = eſtate in that county, he ſpi- 
rited him up to undertake to head the inſurrection; but this de- 
ſign, being precipitantly entered into, and imprudently con- 
ducted, failed of ſucceſs. After this miſcarriage, Mr, L'Eſtrange, 
with much difficulty, eſcaped beyond fea, where he continued till 
about the latter end of Auguit, 1653 ; when, taking his oppor- 
tunity, in the change of the government, upon Cromwell's diſſo- 
lution of the long parliament, he returned into England, and 
cavſed a paper to be preſented to the Council at Whitehall to this 
effect: that, finding himſelf within the act of indemnity, he 
thought it convenient to give them notice of his return. Soon 
after this he was ſummoned, on the 7th of September, to attend 
the Council-board ; which he accordingly did ; and from this 
time bis affalis began to wear a more tavourable aſpect. But 
being told by one of the Commiſſioners, that his caſe was not 
comprehended in the act of indemnity, he concluded that his 
beſt courſe would be to ſpeak to Cromwell himſelf, as he did at 
laſt in the Cock-pit. And Cromwell then talked to him of the 
reſtlefſncſs of the Royal party, telling him that they would do 
well to give ſome teſtimony of their quiet and _— intenti- 
ons ; adding, that rigour was not at all his inclination, but that 
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he was but one man, and could do but little himſelf, —_ 
Akte, 
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after, he received his diſcharge, by an order which was dated the 
31ſt of October, 1653. 

After his diſcharge, he appears to have lived entirely free from 
any diſturbance from the perſons then in power, to the time of the 
Reſtoration. But he was then taken little notice of, either by 
Charles II. or his miniſters ; which he very much reſented. How. 
ever, he was afterwards appointed to a profitable but odious office, 
that of Licenſer of the Preſs ; which poſt he held till a little be- 
fore the Revolution, 

In the mean time, he publiſhed ſeveral treatiſes in ſupport of 
the meaſures of government ; and in 1663, he ſet up a news- 
paper, called, , The Public Intelligencer, and the News ;” the 
firlt of which came out on Monday the 31ſt of Auguſt, and the 
ſecond on 'Thurſday the 3d of September in that year, and con- 
tinued to be publiſhed twice a week, Mondays and Thurſdays, 
till Friday the 19th of January, 1665, when he laid it down on 
the deſign then concerted of publiſhing the London Gazette ; the 
firſt of which papers made its appearance on Saturday the 4th of 


February following ( 4 ). 
2 


{ d ) Before L'Eſtrange ſet up his 
paper, intitled, + "The Public Intel- 
« ligencer, and the News,” Henry 
Muddiman and Giles Dury had been 
authorized to publiſh their intelli- 
gence, every Monday and Thurſday, 
under the titles of Parliamentary In- 
telligencer and Mercurius Publicus ; which 
were continued upwards oft three 
years, Theſe had been preceded by 
the Mercurii Politici, publiſhed during 
the commonwealth, and under the 
protectorate of Cromwell, and for ſome 
time after; which were written by 
Marchamont Nedham, of whom we 
{hall here give ſome account, : 

MARCHAMONT NEDHAM was 
born at Burford in Oxfordſhire, in the 
year 1620, At the age of fourteen 
he was ſent to All Soul's College, and 
in 16, he took the degree of Ba- 
chelor of Arts, Afterwards repairs 
ing to London, he was for ſome time 
an Uſher in Merchant-Taylor's ſchool. 
After which, as Anthony Wood in- 
forms us, „he became an under. 
„ clerk iu Gray's Inn, where, by vir- 
„tue of a good legible couit-hand, 
« he obtained a comfortable ſubſiſ- 
*« tance,” He had not been long in 
this employ before he begun a weekly 
paper, 94 the title of Mercurius 
Britannicus, written on the ſide of the 
parliament, which made him very po- 
pular, Abyut the ſame time he ltu- 
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died nhyſic, and in 1645 began to 
practiſe ; and by this, and his political 
writings, ſupported a genteel figure. 
However, according to Mr, Wood, 
he ſoon after changed ſides. © So it 
«© was, (ſays that writer) that whether 
„by his impriſonment in the Gate- 
% houſe for his aſperſions of his Me- 
« jeſty, in the opening or explaining 
© his cabinet letters, au. 1645, or for 
«© ſome ſcorn or affronts put upon 
„ him, he forthwith left the % e 
© cauſe, and obtaining the favour of a 
„% known Royaliſt to introduce him 
into his Majeſty's preſenceat Hamp- 
*« ton Court, an. 1647, he then and 
« there knelt before him, and deſired 
© forgiveneſs for what he had written 
„ againſt him and his cauſe : which 
« heing readily granted, he kiſſed his 
«© Majelty*s hand, and foon after wrote 
% Mercurius Pragmaticus : which being 
& very witty, ſatirical againſt the 
& Preſbyterians, and full of loyalty, 
* made him known to and admired 
+ by the bravadocs of wits of tho'e 
© times, But he being narrowly 
e {ought after, left London, and for a 
« time ſculked at Minſter Lovell, near 
© Burford in Oxfordſhire, in the houſe 
& there of Dr. Peter Heylin, At 
„ length being found out, imprifoned 
„ in Newgate, and brought into dan- 
« ger of his life, Lenthall, the ſpeaker 
« of the Houle of Commons, who 


* 
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4 Aſter the diſſolution of the ſecond Parliament of Charles II. 
Il; L'Eſtrange ſet up a paper in vindication of the government, in- 

| titled, © The Obſervator ;” in which, Mr. Granger ſays, © he 
1 « went at great lengths to vindicate the meaſares of the court, 
; * as were ever gone by any mercenary Journaliſt.” And Mr. 
Richard Baxter, in his Narrative of his own life, ſays, Many 
'« of the malignant clergy and laity, eſpecially L'Eſtrange, the 
% Obſervator, and ſuch others, do with ſo great confidence pub- 
& liſh the moſt notorious falſhoods, that I muſt confeſs it hath 
« preatly depreſſed my eſteem of moſt hiſtory, and of human 
« nature.” The Obſervator was carried on ſome years, and the 
papers were formed into three volumes. 

As L'Eftrange was a zealous advocate for deſpotiſm, and la- 
boured much in that cauſe during the reign of Charles II. fo he 
continued to ſupport the meaſures of James II. from whom, as 
ſome reward of his ſervices, he received the honour of Knight- 
hood. He wrote ſtrenuouſly in defence even of the diſpeniing 
power, claimed by that weak and arbitrary prince, and went 
ſuch lengths in defending his moſt obnoxious proceedings, that 
he was accuſed by ſome of having become a proſelyte to the 
church of Rome. But this accuſation appears to have given him 
much uneaſineſs, which was heightened by his daughter's em- 
bracing Popery. Hereupon, to clear himſelf from this aſperſion, 
he drew up « ſolemn declaration, directed to his kinſman, Sir 

11 Nicholas L'Eſtrange, in which he diſclaimed any knowledge of 
5 his 


© knew him and his relations well, death, which happened ſuddenly in 
« and John Bradſhaw, preſident of 1678, at the houſe of one Kidder, in 
4 the High Court of Juſhce, treated Devereux - cou't, near Temple - bar, 
11 „% him lauly, and not only got his London. He was a man of parts and 
it 1% pardon, but with promiſes of re- learning, and an able writer; his pro» 
tg! „% wards ard places, purſuaded bim ductions were much read in his own 
© to change his ſtile once more, mean- time, and have ſince often been quoted 
« ing for the Independent, then and ſpokenof with much approbation, 
« carrying all before them. So that by very good judges of political com- 
„being brought over, he wrote Ner- poſitions, 

& eurius Politicus”” This was a week- He was the author of a great num- 
ly paper, which, as hath been obſerved ber of pieces, among which are the 
before, was continued ſeume years; following. 1. The caſe of the king- 
and beſides news, contained many dom ſtated, according to the proper 
diſcourſes againſt monarchy, aud in intereſts of the ſeveral parties en- 
behalf of a free ſtate, But a little gaged, &c. The third edition of this 
before the Reſtoration, the publica- was printed at London in 1647, in 
tion of this paper was prohibited by gto. 2. The caſe of the commonwealth 
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| an order from the council of fiate, of England Uated, &c. Lond. 1649, 
| After the Reſtoration, Mr Nedham in two parts 4to and again in 1650. 
WING was obliged for ſome time to conceal in 4'o, 3. Diſcourſe of the excellen- 


himſelf, till, as Wood cxpretlcs it, cy of a free ſtate above kiagly go- 
by © money given to au hungry cour- vernment, Lond, 1650. 4gto. 4. Diſ- 
„tier, he obtamed his pardon under courſe concerning ſchools and ſchool- 
« the greetſeal.” After this he prac- matters. Lond, 1663. 4to. 5. Medela 
tiſed as a phytician among the dulen- M. dicinæ; a plea tor the free profel- 
ters, from which he derived an hand- fton and renovation of the art of phy- 
ſome ſubliltence to the time of his fic, Lond. 1665. 8vo, 
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kis daughter's deſign of becoming a Papiſt, which he proteſted he 
aiterly Lifppeoved ; and he aſſerted in the ſtrongeſt terms his 
own attachment to the church of England. He received the ſa- 
crament as an atteſtation of the truth of this declaration, at the 
time or publiſhing it; which is ſuppoſed to have been in the 
ear 1690. 

| 72 others who attacked the character of Sir Roger 
E'Eſtrange, was the noted Miles Prance (e). And Fchard, in 
his Hiſtory of England, ſays, that Dr. Sharp told him, when 
Archbiſhop of York, that whilſt he was rector of St. Giles in the 
Fields, in the county of Middleſex, L'Eſtrange, Mr. Richard 
Baxter, and Miles Prance, on a certain ſacrament-day, ail ap- 
proached the communion-table together; L'Eſtrange at one end, 
Prance at the other, and Baxter in the middle : that theſe two, 
by their ſituation, were adminiſtered to before L'Eſtrange, who, 
when it came to his turn, taking the bread in his hand, aſked the 
Doctor if he knew who that man (pointing to Prance) on the other 
fide of the rails was; to which the Doctor anſwering in the ne- 
gative, L'Eftrange replied, © That is Miles Prance; and I here 
challenge him, and ſolemnly declare before GOD and this con- 
« gregation, that what that man has ſworn or pubiiſhed concern- 
ing me is totally and abſolutely falſe ; and may this ſacrament 
© be my damnation if all this declaration be not true.” Echard 
adds, Prance was filent, Mr. Baxter took ſpecial notice of it, 
and Dr. Sharpe declared.“ He would have refuſed Prance the 
« ſacrament, had the challenge been made in time.” 

Sir Roger L'Eſtrange met with no favour from the court after 
the Revolution; and Queen Mary is ſaid to have had a great 
contempt for him. He died on the 11th of September, 1704. 
in the eighty-eighth year of his age. He was interred in the 
church of St. Giles in the Fields, in the county of Middleſex, 
where there is an inſcription to his memory. 

He was the author of many political tracts, and alſo publiſhed 
the following tranſlations. 1. Joſephus's Works. 2. Cicero's 
Offices. 3. Seneca's Morals. 4. Eraimus's Colloquies. 5. ZEſop's 
Fables. 6. Quevedo's Viſions. 7. Bona's Guide to Eternity. 
8. Five Love-Letters from a Nun to a Cavalier. 

Mr. Thomas Gordon, author of the iudependent Whig, &c. 
ſays, that * the productions of Sir Roger L'Eſtrange are not fic to 
de read by any who have taſte or good breeding: they are _ 

«6 0 


(e) Miles Prance was a ſilvei ſmith, accuſed two Popiſh prieſts, together 
who was accuſed by one Wren, and with Green, Berry, and Hill, of being 
alſo by William Bedloe, of being an concerned in the the ſame crime. 
accomplice in the murder of Sir Ed- However, his teſtimony was not very 
mundbury Codtrey. This he at firſt conſiſtent ; and he was tried and con- 
lirenuoufly denied. But he atter wards vitted ot perjury; but having retracted 
confeſſed himſelf guilty, being pre- his evideaces in feveral particulars re- 
vailed upon to do ſo, as it is ſaid, by lative to the plot, his puniſhment was 
the Earl of Shafteſbury ; and alſo remitted, 
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of technical terms, of phraſes picked up in the ſtreets, from age 
* prentices and porters; and nothing can be more low and nau- 
ſeous. His ſentences, beſides their groſſneſs, are lively no- 
things, which can never be tranſlated, (a ſure way to try lan- 
£ guage) and will hardly bear repetition. ** Between hawk and 
4% buzzard ; clawed him with kindneſs ; alert and frifkly ; 
% guzzling down tipple ; would not keep touch; a queer put; 
& lay curſed hard upon their gizzard ; cram his gut; conceited 
1% noddy; old chuff; and the like; are ſome of Roger's choice 
flowers. Yet this man was reckoned a maſter, nay, a reformer 
of the Engliſh Iaguage : a man who writ no language, nor does 
« it appear that he underſtood any; witneſs his miſerable tranſ- 
* lations of Cicero's Offices and Joſephus ; that of the latter is 
© averſion full of miſtakes, wretched and low, from an eaſy and 
« polite one of Monſ. D*Andilly. Sir Roger is among the ſeve- 
ral hands who attempted Tacitus, and the third book of the 
« Hiſtory is ſaid to be done by him. He knew not a word of it, 
© but what he has taken from Sir Henry Savile, and him he has 
* wretchedly perverted and mangled. Sir Roger had a genius 
for buffoonery and a rabble, and higher he never went. His 
* ſtile and his thoughts are too vulgar for a ſenſible artificer, To 
© put his books into the hands of youth or boys, for whom 
Eſop, by him burleſqued, was deſigned, is to vitiate their taſte, 
and to give them a poor low turn of thinking; not to mention 
the vile and laviſh principles of the man. He has not only 
turned ÆEſop's plain beaits from the fimplicity of nature into 
« zeſters and buffoons, but out of the mouths of animals, inured 
to the boundleſs freedom of air and deſerts, has drawn doctrines 
of ſervitude, and a defence of tyranny.” Theſe obſervations are 
ſomewhat ſevere ; but it muſt be confeſſed that, in general, they 
are well founded, — Mr. Granger obſerves, that L'Eſtrange was 
one of the great corrupters of our language, by excluding 
* yowels and other letters not commonly pronounced, and intre- 
* ducing pert and affected phraſes,” | 
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The Liſe of WILLIAM LLOYD, 
Biſhop of Worceſter. 


ILLIAM LLOYD was born at Tilehurſt in Berk- 

ſhire, on the 18th of Auguſt, 1627. He was ſon to 

Mr. Richard Lloyd, rector of Tilehurſt, and vicar 

of Sunning, in that county, He was initiated in 

rammar and claſſical learning by his father, under whom he made 

15 great a progreſs, that he underſtood Greek and Latin, and 

ſome what of Hebrew, at eleven years of age; and was entered, 

at the beginning of the year 1639, a ſtudent of Oriel College in 

Oxford ; from whence, in the following year, he was removed to 

a ſcholarſhip in Jeſus College, In 1642, he took the degree of 

Bachelor of Arts, and then left the Univerſity, which was at that 

time garriſoned for the uſe of the King. But after the ſurren- 

der of it to the Parliament, he returned to it again, was choſen 

Fellow of his College, and commenced Maſter of Arts in 
1746( f). ; 

In 1648, he was ordained Deacon by Dr. Skinner, Biſhop of 
Oxford; and afterwards became tutor to the children of Sir 
William Backhouſe, Eſq; of Swallowfield in Berkſhire. In 1654, 
upon the ejection of Dr. Pordage by the Preſbyterian committee, 
he was preſented to the rectory of Bradfield, in the ſame county, 
by Elias Aſhmole, Eſq; (g) patron of that Living in right of his 
wife, Accordingly he was examined by the Tryers, who were 
then appointed to enquire into the qualifications of thoſe who of- 
fered themſelves as candidates for the miniſtry, and received their 
approbation ; but deſigns being formed againſt him by two mi- 
niſters at — who endeavoured to bring in Dr. Temple, 
pretending the advowſon was in Sir Humphrey Forſter, he choſe 
to reſign his preſentation to Mr. Aſhmole, rather than engage in 
4 conteſt. 1 

2 


(J Biograh. Britan, and New and mother's ſiſter was married to James 
Gen. Dict. 8vo. See alſo Wood's Athen. Paget, Eſq; Puiſne Baron of the Ex- 
Oxon; chequer, and his ſecond ſon Thomas 

(g ELIAS ASHMOLE was the being extremely fond of his couſin 
only ſon of Simon Aſhmole, ſadler, of Aſhmole, proved the cauſe of his fu- 
the city of Litchfield, in Stafford- ture prefertent, On this gentleman's 
ſhire, He was born on the 23d of motion he was taught muſic as well 
May, 1617, It happened that his as grammar, and having a genius for 

it, 
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In 1656, he was ordained Prieſt by Dr. Brownrig, Biſhop of 
Exeter; and the ſame year he went to Wadham College in Ox- 
ford, as governor to John Backhouſe, Eſq; who was a gentleman. 
commoner there ; and with him he continued till 1659. The 
year following, he was inc«rporated Maſter of Arts at Cam- 
bridge; and, about the ſame time, was made a prebendary of 
the collepiate church ot Rippon in Yorkſhire. In 1666, he was 


it, became a choriſter in the cathedra! 
at Litchheld, When he was fixtcen 
years of age he was ſent for up to 
London, and taken into Baton Paget's 
family; and applied bhimſelf to the 
ſtudy of the law, in which he made a 
conhderable progrels; employ ing his 
leiſure hours in perſetting himſelf in 
muſic, and other gertecl accompliſh- 
mens. 

In the year 1638, he became a ſo- 
licitor in Chancery; he entered into 
the marricd late the fame year; and 
in 1641, was fworn an attorney in the 
Cut of Common Pleas, But the 
civil war bicaking out, he retired 
into Cheſhire : and towards the end of 
the year 1644, he went to Oxford, the 
chief relidence of the King at that 
time, where he entered himſelf of 
Brezen-noſe College, and applied 
bin, ſeif with great dilipence to the 
ſtudy of natural philoſophy, mathe- 
matics, and aſtronomy. In 1643, he 
became one of the gentlemen ot the 
ordnance in the garriſon at Oxford, 
from whence he removed to Wor 
ceſter, where he was commiſſioner, 
receiver, and regiſter of the exciſe; 
and foon after captain in Lord Aſh 
ley's regiment, as wel} as comptroller 
of the ordnance. In 1646, he was 
elected a brother of the free and ac- 
cepted maſons ; and in ſome of his 
manuſcripts there are ſaid to be man 
Curicus particulars 1clating to the hiſ- 
tory of this ſociety. 

The King's affairs beingnow growa 
deſperate, after the ſurrender of the 
garriſon of Worceſter, Mr. Aſhmole 
retired again to Cheſhire, where he 
continued a ſhort time, and then re- 
Paired to London, Upon his arrival 
in town, he became acquainted with 
thoſe eminent aſtrologers Sir James 
Moore, Mr. Liliey, and Mr. Booker, 
who received him into their fraterni- 
ty, and elected him ſte ward of their 
aunual fgaft, In 3647 be went don 


appointed 


into Berkſhire, Where he lived an 
agrecable and retired life, in the vil- 
lage of Engicheld, His firſt wiſe 
had now been dead ſome years, and 
he here became acquinted with the 
Lady Mainwaring, to whom he was 
marricd in 1649, Soon aſter his mar- 
rage, he went and ſettled in London, 
where his houſe was frequented by 
all the learned and ingenious men of 
that age. 

In 1659, he publiſhed a treatiſe 
written by Dr. Arthur Dec, relating 
to the philoſopher's ſtone : together 
with another tract on the ſame ſub- 
ett, by an unknown author, He did 
not put his name, as editor, to this 
publication, but aſhxed to it a öctui- 
ous name, viz, James Halolle, Efq, 
About the ſame time he was employed 
in prepaiing for the preſs a complete 
collestion of the works of ſuch En- 
glih chemiits, as had till then re- 
mained in manuſcript. I his under- 
taking was attended with great labour 
and expence, and the work was pub - 
liſhed towards the cloſe of the year 
1632. He propoſed at firſt to have 
carried it on to ſeveral volumes, but 
he afterwards dropped this deſign, 
and ſeemed to take a different turn 
in Ins ſtudies. In the mean time, his 
marriage with Lady Mainwaring in- 
yolved bim in many law-ſuits with 
other people, and at laſt produced a 
diſpute between themſelves, which 
came to an hearing on the 8th of Oc- 
tober, 1657, in the court of Chancery; 
and on this occaſion Serjeant Maynard 
obſerved, that in the eight hundred 
ſheets of depolitions taken on the 
part of the lady, there was not fo 
much as a bad word proved againlt 
Mr. Aſhmole; ſo that her bill was 
diſmiſſed, and ſhe delivered back to 
her huſband, 

He had now for ſome time ad- 
dicted himſelf to the ſtudy of antiqui- 
ty and records ; which eee 

in 
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appointed Chaplain to the King ; and in December, 1667, was 
collated do a prebend of Saliſbury ; and about the ſame time he 


took the degree of Doctor of Divinity at Oxford. 


In 1668, he 


was preſented by the crown to the vicarage of St. Mary's in 


Reading ; and, on the 13th of 
Vor. VI. 7. 


him to the intimate acquaintance of 
Sir William Dugdale, whom about 
this time he attended in his ſurvey of 
the Fens, and was very uſcful to him 
in that undertaking, In 1658, he 
made a journey to Oxford, where he 
was extremely well received, and 
where he undertook the making a full 
and diſtin deſcription of the coins 
given to the public library there by 
Archbiſhop Laud. Upon the reſto- 
ration of Charles II. he was intro- 
duced to that Prince, who received 
him very graciouſly, and on the 18th 
of June, 1660, beſtowed on him the 
place of Windſor Herald; and a few 
days after he appointed him to draw 
up a deſcription of his medals, which 
were accordingly delivered into his 
poſſeſſion, and King Henrythe VIIIth's 
cloſet was aſſigned for his uſe, being 
allo allowed his diet at court, On 
the 3d of September, the ſame year, 
he was made a commiſſioner of ex- 
ciſe ; and on the 2d of November he 
was called to the bar in Middle-Tem- 
ple Hall. On the 15th of January, 
1661, he was admitted a Fellow of 
the Royal Society; and on the gth of 
February following, the King ſigned 
a warrant for conſtituting him Secre- 
tary of Surinam in the Weſt Indies. 
Oa the gth of June, 1668, he was ap- 
pointed by the Lords Commiſſioners 
of the Trealury, accomptant-general, 
and country-accomptant in the exciſe, 
His ſecond wife, Lady Mainwaring, 
dying on the firſt of April in the ſame 
year, he ſoon after made his addreſſes 
to Elizabeth Dugdale, daughter to 
his friend Sir William Dugdale ; and 
he was married to chis lady in Lin- 
coln's Inn chapel, on the 3d of No- 
vember, by Dr. Lloyd. In 1669, the 
Univeriity of Oxford, in conſideration 
of the many favours they had received 
from Mr, Aſhmole, created him doc- 
tor of phy ſic by diploma. 

In 1672, he publiſhed, in folio, 
his“ Inſtitution, Laws, and Ceremo- 
e nies of the moſt noble Order of the 


June following, inſtalled arch- 
2 8 ä 


deacon 


„ Garter,” This was his capital per- 
formancc, and he preſented a copy 
of it to Charles II. who received it 
very reſpe&fully, and ſoon after 
granted to Mr, Aſhmole, as a mark 
of his approbation of the work, and 
of his perſonal efteem for him, a 
privy ſeal for four hundred pounds 
out of the cuſtom of paper, In Ja- 
nuary, 1675, he reſigned his office of 
Windſor Herald, It was afterwards 
propoſed to raiſe him to the polt of 
Garter King at Arms; but he de- 
clined that office, and it was conferred 
upon Sir William Dugdale. On the 
26th of January, 1679, 2 fire broke 
out in the Middle Temple, in the 
next chamber to Mr. Aſhmole's ; by 
which accident he loſt a noble li- 
brary, with a collection of nine 
thouſand coins, antient and modern, 
and a valt repoſitory ot ſeals, char- 
ters, and other antiquities and curio- 
ſities; but his manuſcripts and his 
moſt valuable gold medals were for- 
tunately at his houſe at Lambeth, 

In 1683, Mr. Aſhmole preſented 
to the Univerſity of Oxford his large 
and curious collection of rarities of 
various kinds, This benefaction was 
conſiderably augmented by the addi- 
tion of his manuſcripts and library 
at his death, The whole is preſerved 
in that {tately edifice at Oxford, 
which is now filed As8HmoLE's Mu- 
SEUM. He died onthe 18th of May, 
1692, in the ſeventy-ſixth year of his 
age; and was interred in the church 
of Great Lambeth in Surrey, where 
a black marb e ſtone was laid over his 
grave, with a Lain inſcription. He 
was a man of great worth aud learn- 
ing. an able antiquarian, and well 
ſkilled in chemiltry, heraldy, and na- 
tural philoſophy, He was the author 
of ſeveral pieces, beſides thoſe pub- 
lications which have been already 
mentioned; and left ſundry manu- 
ſcripts behiad him. The“ Diary of his 
Life,“ written by himſelf, was pubs 
liſhed at London in 1717, in 12mo. 
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deacon of Merioneth. In 1672, he was alſo inſtalled Dean of 
Bangor; and in 1674, appointed reſidentiary of Sarum. And 
about this time he publiſhed ſeveral learned tyea'iſes againſt Po- 
pery. In 1676, he was inſtituted to the vicarage of St, Mar- 
tin's in the Fields, Weſtminſter, and in 1680 he was promoted to 
the Biſhopric of St. Aſaph. 

Ta 1684, Biſhop Lloyd publiſhed his“ Hiſt»ry of the Go-. 
ce yercment of the Church, as it was in Great Britain and Ire- 
* land, when they firſt received the Chriſtian religion.“ This 
book was (ccaſioned by the diſputes concerving Epiſcopacy, par- 
ticul rly David Blondel's treatite upon the ſubject. In 1688, 
our author was one of the ſeven Biſhops who were committed to 
the Tower, for preſenting a petition to King James II. again 
that Prince” declaration for ſuſpending the laws in favour ot the 
Papifts, which the Clergy were enjoined to read in the churches, 
The Biſhops were afterwards tried for this petition, which was 
termed a libel ; but they were acquitted # 62 a ſolemn trial in 
the Court of King's Bench. The rcjoicings were very great on 
account of the acquittal of the Biſhops. They reached even to 
Hounſlow Heath, where the King had aſſembled his troops, in 
order to favgut his arbitrary and illegal defigns. His Majeſty 
was entertained that day by Lord Feverſham, general of the 
army, in his tent. And when the news arrived of the acquittal 
of the Biſhops, the army received it with a general ſhout, The 
King being ſtarted at the noiſe, ſent Lord Feveriham to enquire 
the cauſe. His Lordſhip ſoon returned, and told his Majeſty, it 
was nothing but the ſoldiers joy on account of the Biſhops being 
acquitted, ** And call you that nothing?“ ſaid the King; and 
1 exceedingly diſcompoſed and chagrined at this in- 
cident. 

About the latter end of the year 1688, Biſhop Lloyd, having 
concurred heartily in the Revolution, was made Lord Almoner to 
King William the Third; and in 1692, was tranſlated to the See 
of Coventry and Litchfield, In 1699, he publiſhed, ** A Chro- 
«+ nological Account of the Life of Pythagoras, and of other fa- 
*« mous men his cotemporaries : with an Epiſtle to the Reverend 
«« Dr. Bentley, about Porphyry's and Jamblichus's Lives of Py- 
«« thagoras.” On the 22d of January, 1699---1700, he was 
tranſlated to the Biſhopric of Worceſter. 

In 1702, a complaint was made to the Houſe of Commons, that 
Biſhop Lloyd and his ſon had interfered improperly in the elec- 
tion of Knights of the Shire for the county of Worceſter, and 
endeavoured to hinder Sir John Packington from being choſen. 
And in conſequence of this complaint the Houſe came to the fol- 
lowing reſolutions. * Reſolved, * Thatit appears to this Houſe, 
that the proceedings of William Lord Biſhop of Worceſter, his 
* ſon and his agents, in order to the hindering of an election of 
* a Member for the county of Worceſter, has been malicious, 
* uichriitian, and arbitrary, in high viclation of the * 

an 
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© and privileges of the Commons of England. Reſolved, that 
an humble addreſs be preſented to her Majeſty, that ſhe will be 
« oraciouſly pleaſed to remove William Lord Biſhop of Worcelter 
from being Lord Almoner to her Majeſty. And that Mr. At- 
* torney-general do proſecute Mr. Lloyd, the Lord Biſhop of 
« Worceſter's ſon, for his ſaid offence, after his privilege, as a 
© Member of the Lower Houſe of Convocation, is out.“ The 
Biſhop was accordingly removed from his poſt of Lord Almoner. 
He died at Hartlebury caſtle, on the zoth of Augult, 1717, in 
the ninety-firſt year of his age; and was buried in the church of 
Fladbury in Worceſterſhire, of which his ſon was reAor ; and 
where a monument to his memory was afiixed to the wall, on the 
north- ſide the chancel, 

The following character is given of Biſhop LLOYD by Burnet, 
who knew him well. He was a great critic 1a the Greek and 
Latin authors, but chiefly in the Scriptures ; of the words and 
pliraſes of which he carried the moſt perfe& concordance in his 
memory, and had it the readieſt about him of all men that 
ever I knew. He was an exact Hiftcrian, and the moſt punc- 
tual in Chronology of all our divines. He had read the moſt 
books, and with the beſt judgment, and had made the moſt co- 
pious abſtracts out of them, of any of this age. He was fo 
exact in every thing he ſet about, that he never gave over any 
part of ſtudy, till he had quite maſtered it. But when that 
was done, he went to another ſubject, and did not lay out his 
learning with the diligence with which he laid it in. He had 
many volumes of materials upon all ſubjects, laid together in 
ſo ciſtin& a method, that he could with very little labour write 
on any of them, He had more life in his imagination, and a 
truer judgment, than may ſeem conſiftent with ſuch a laborious 
courſe of ſtudy. Yet, as much as he was ſet on learning, he 
had never neglected his paſtoral care. For ſeveral years he 
had the greateit cure in England, St. Martin's, which he took 
care of with an application and diligence beyond any abour 
him; to whom he was an example, or rather a reproach, ſo few 
following his example. He was a holy, humble, and patient 
man, ever ready to do good when he faw a proper oppor- 
tun ty.“ 

He Loblied ſeveral ſermons, and other pieces, beſides thoſe 
which have been mentioned: particularly, 1. Conſiderations 
touching the true way to ſuppreſs Popery in this kingdom, &c. 
with an hiſtorical account of the Reformation in England Lond. 
1673, 4to. 2. A letter to Dr. William Sherlock, in vindication 
of that part of Joſephus's hiſtory, which gives an account of 
Jaddus the High-Prieſt's ſubmitting to Alexander the Great, 
while Darius was living. Lond. 1691. 4to. 3. A ſeaſonable Diſ- 
courſe, ſhewing the neceſſity of maintaining the eſtabliſhed re- 
ligion, in oppoſition to Popery. Lond. 1673. 4to. 4. A „ 
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of the preceding Diſcourſe, 5. The Difference between the 
Church and the Court of Rome. 6. A diſcourſe of GOD'; 
Ways of diſpoſing of Kingdoms. Publiſhed by Authority. Lond. 
1691. 40. He alſo left ſeveral pieces behind him unfiniſhed : 
in particular a Syſtem of Chronology, out of which his chaplain, 
Benjamin Marſhall, M. A. is ſaid to have compoſed his Chrono. 
logical Tables, which were printed at Oxford in 1712, and 
1713. 


The Life of APHARA BEHN. 


PHARA BEHN was deſcended from a good family, 
whoſe reſidence was in the city of Canterbury. She 
was born in the reign of King Charles I. but in what 
year is uncertain, Her father's name was Johnſon, 

who, through the intereſt of the Lord Willoughby, to whom he 
was related, being appointed Lieutenant-General of Surinam, un- 
dertook a voyage to the Weſt Indies with his whole family, among 
whom was our Poetreſs, at that time very young. In the Memoirs 
of her Life, written by a Lady who was intimately acquainted 
with her, it is obſerved, that “even in the firſt bud of infancy, 
« ſhe diſcovered ſuch early hopes of her riper years, that ſhe was 
* equally her parents joy and fears : for they too often miſtruſt 
the loſs of a child, whoſe wit and underſtanding outſtrip its 
«« years, as too great a bleſſing to be long enjoyed. — None 
« had greater fears of that nature, or greater cauſe for them: 
« for beſides the vivacity and wit cf her converſation at the firſt 
« uſe almoſt of reaſon in diſcourſe, ſhe would write the prettieſt 
“ ſoft engaging verſes in the world ().“ 

Her father, Mr. Johnſon, died in his voyage, but his family 
reaching Surinam, ſettled there for ſome years. Here it was that 
ſhe learned the hiſtory of, and became perſonally acquainted with, 
the African Prince Oroonoko, and his beloved Imoinda, whoſe 
adventures ſhe has herſelf ſo pathetically related in her celebrated 
novel of that name, and which Mr. Southern (i) has made the 

ground- 


( þ ) Hiſtory of the Life and Me- 
moirs of Mrs, Behn, written by a 
Lady, prefixed to her Novels, edit. 
8vo. 1718. P. 2. 

(i) THOMAS SOUTHERN was 
a dramatic poet of ſome eminence, 
who was born about the time of the 
Reſtoration ; but of the place of his 
birth, and his education, very diffe- 
rent accounts are given, Anthony 
Wood ſays, he was the ſon of George 
Southern of Stratford upon Avon 
in Warwickſhire, and educated at 
Pembroke College ia Oxford ; but 
Cibber tells us, that he was born 
at Dublin, and educated at the Uni- 


verſity there, However, it appears 
that he was entered as a ſtudent 
in the Middle Temple, London; but 
he applied himſelf more to poetry, 
than to the ſtudy of the law, Hig 
firſt dramatic performance was * the 
« Perſian Prince, or Loyal Brother,“ 
which was acted in the year 1682, 
The character of the Loyar BRo- 
THER Was intended to compliment 
James Duke of York, who did not 
let the poet go unrewarded, His next 
play was a comedy called, „the Diſ- 
appointment, or the Mother in fa» 
ſhion;“ performed in the year 1684. 
In the reign of King James II. = 
the 
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ground-work of a very intereſting tragedy. 


She informs us kcor- 


ſelf, that ſhe had often ſeen and converſed with Oronooko, and 
been a witneſs to many of his exploits ; and that at one time 
he, and Imoinda his wife, were icarcely an hour in a day from 
her lodgings; ; that they eat with her, and that ſhe ob liged them 


in all things ihe was capable of 


entertaining him with the lives 


of the Romans and great men of antiquity, which mace him 


charmed with her company; 


while ſhe engaged his wife with 


teaching her all the pretty works the was miſtreſs of ; relating 
ſtories of nuns, and endeavouring to bring her to the knowledge 


of the true GOD (4). 


the time of Monmonth's rebellion, he 
went into the army, having an enſigu's 
commiſſion He was afterwards made 
a lieutenant, and wa uomoted to the 
rank of c-ptain a little before the Re- 
volution. But eticr that event he 
returned to his findics and wrote ſe— 
vera pieys, which procured lum bath 
money and reputation, In the pre- 
face 1O his tragedy, cai.cd “ The 
Spartan Dame.“ he acknowledges, 
that he received from the booklcllers 
250], for this play, which was thouyht 
at thai timea very extra0 dimery pl ice. 
He was allo the fi ſt who raiſed the 
adramage of pley-writing to a ſecond 
and thnd night; which Mr. Pope 
alludes to in the following hnes : 

—— Southern born to 1217e 

„A he pric eot b. logucs and of plays,” 
Ic ap pears indeed thai Southern was 
induftions to draw eil imaginable 
profus from his poetical labours Tt 
15 fatd that Dryden once took occa- 
hun io alk him, how much he got 
Ly owe of his plays ? to which ke an 
ſv ercd, that he was really athamed to 
ino m him. But Mr. Dryden being 
a little rmpo: tunate to know, Southern 
plainly totd him, that by his Laſt play 
he cared ſeven handred pow ds; 
which «ppcared altoriiiing to Drv- 
den, as he hivielt had never been 
abic to acquire more thai; one huudted 
by his moſt ſucceſsful pieces, But 
the truth, 1 is ſaid, was, that Southern 
was not beneath the drudgery of loli- 
citation, and often fold h's tickets 
at a very high price, by making ap- 
plications to perſons of dittinction; 
which Dy den perhaps thought was 
dericath the dignity of a Fort, 

But it is probable that in the lines 
Sy Cc quoted, Mr, Foye has alſo a 
rarerence to the following Hory, ——— 
Tie reputation which Mr. Dryden 


1 his intimacy between Orconoko ard 


Mrs. 


gained by the many profognes he 
wrote, made the players always ſoli- 
Citous to hare one «Cf bis, as being 
ſure to be well rece:ved by the pub. 
lic. Dry den's price for a prologue 
had uſually been five guineas, with 
which fum Mr Southern once pre- 
lend him; when Dryden returning 
the monty leid, “ Young man this is 
© tov little; | muſt have ten guineas,” 
Southern an{wered upon this, that 
hve had been his uſual price, © Yes," 
lays Dryden, © it has beer fo, but the 
& piayers have hitherto had my la- 
© bours too cheap; for the ſutuie l 
© mull have ten guincas.“ 

Mi. Southern died on the 26th of 
May, 1746, in the eighty-fixth year of 
his age. He lived the laſt ten r 
his lite in Weltminller, and attendet 
the abley-lcrvice very conltantly ; 
being, as is ſaid, particularly ford of 
church muhc. 

Beſides the playsalrcady mentioned, 
Mr. Southern wrote the following: 
1, The Dilappoin: ment, a Comedy, 
2. Sir Amthooy Love, or the Rambling 
Lady. 3. The Wives Excuſe, or 
Cuckolds make themfeives. 4. The 
M1g's laſt Frayer, or any thing rather 
than fail. 5, The Fate of Capua. 6, 
Money's the beſt Miltteſs., 7. Oroue 
noko; a Tragedy, 8 The Fatal Mar- 
riage, or the innocent Adultery ; a 
tragedy. 

(+) Mrs, Behn ſays, that of all the 
ſubjects of their converfation, Oroo- 
noko liked what the ſaid \clarive to 
the Deity the worlt : and ſhe adds, 
that “ he would never be reconciled 
© to our notious of the Trinuy, of 
which he ever made a jelt : it was a 
riddle he fard, would turn his bran 
to conceive,” Seventeen Hilkorics, 


&c. Vol. I. P. 104. edit. 8v0. 1718. 
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Mrs. Behn occaſioned ſome reflexons on her conduct, from which 
the lady who wrote ſome account of ker life, as before referred 
to, endeavours to juſtify her in the following manner. Here 
« (ſays ſhe) I can add nothing to what ſhe has given the world 
already, but a vindication of her trom ſome unjuſt aſperſions [I 
£nd are inſinuated about this town in relation to that Prince. 
I kcew her intimately well, and I bejieve ſhe would not have 
concealed any love affair from me, being one of her own ſex, 
whoſe friendſhip and ſecrecy the had experienced: which 
mikes me aſſure the world, there was no affair between that 
Prince and Aſtræa, (Mrs. Behn) but what the whole plant :tion 
were witneſſes of ; a generous value for his uncommon virtues, 
which every one that but hears them, finds in himſelf, and 
his preſence gave her no more. Belide, his heart was too 
violently ſet on the everlaſting charms of his [moind2, to be 
ſhook with thoſe more faint (in his eye) of a white beau- 
ty; and Aſttæa's relations, there preſent, had too watchful au 
eye over her, to permit the frailty of her youth, if that had 
been powerful enough.“ 

After her return to England, ſhe became the wife of Mr. 
Behn, a merchant reſiding in London, but of Dutch extraction. 
How long he lived after their marriage does not certainly appear, 
but it ſeems not to have been any conſiderable time. However, 
her wit and abilities brought her into ſome degree of eftimation 
at Court; and King Charles II. was much pleated with the en- 
tertaining and accurate account ſhe gave him of the Colony of 
Surinam, And it is faid that his Majeſty thought her a proper 
perſon to tranſact ſome affairs of importance abroad, daring the 
courſe of the Dutch war, Accordingly ſhe went over to Aat- 
werp, where, by her intrigues and gallantries, ſhe iaſinuated 
herielf into the knowledge of ſome ſecrets of ſtate, fo as to an- 
ſwer the ends propoſed by ſending her over. And in the latter 
end of the year 1066, by means ot the influence ſh2 had over one 
Vander Albert, a Datchman of eminence, wao was become 
greatiy enamoured of her, ſhe got out of him the deiign formed 
by De Ruycer, in coujunttion wich the family ot the De Wits, of 
ſailiog up the Thames, and burning the Engliſh ſhips in their 
harbours, which they afterwards put in exccution, This ſhe 
immediately communicated to the Engiiſh Court; but though 
the event proved ner intelligence to be well grounded, yer it 
Was at t-at time Oviy ridiculed. his ſo much diſguſted her, 
that the dropt ali farther thoughts of political affars, and du— 
ring the remainder of her ſtay at Aatwerp, g:ive herſelf up en- 
tirely to the gaigtſes and g:liantries of the place. 

Her Dusch Lover, Vader Albert, did, however, ſtill continue 
his ddreſſes: and atter having made ſomt uuſucceisful att mpts 
to obtain the p ſſeſion or her perion on caticr terms than matri- 
monly, at length Cuutented to make her is wife; but white he 
Wes preparing at Ainueidam tor a journey to England with taut 

| intent, 
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intent, a fever carried him off, and left her free from any amo- 
rous engagements, She was alſo ſtrongly ſolicited by a very old 
man, a kinſman of Vander Albert's, whom ſhe calls Van Bruin, 
at whoſe expence ſhe diverted herſelf for a time, and then rejec- 

ted him with that contempt which he appears to have deſerved. 
In her voyage back to England, ſhe was very near being loſt 
at ſea, the veſſel ſhe was in being driven on the coaſt by a ſtorm, 
but happening to founder within fight of land, the paſſengers 
were, by the timely aſſiſtance of boats from the ſhore, all happily 
preſerved. And Mrs. Behn arriving in London, dedicated the 
reſt of her life to pleaſure and poetry. Her wit gained her the 
eſteem of Dryden, Southern, Charles Cotton, C1), and other 
men of genius. And it appears that ſhe was much in love with 
a gentleman, whom ſhe correſponded with under the name of 
Lycidas. Some of her letters to him are inſerted in the life of 
her written by her female friend. They are full of the moſt 
amorous and paſſionate ſentiments and expreſſions. But he ſeems 
not to have returned her paſſion with equal ardour ; for in the 
laſt of her letters to him that is publiſhed, ſhe expreſſes herſelf in 
the following terms. I may chance from the natural incon- 
* flancy of my ſex, to be as falſe as you would wiſh, and leave 
« you in qu.et. For as | am fatished I love you in vain, and 
without return, 1 am ſatisßed that nothing, but the thing that 
hates me, could treat me as Lycidas does: and 'tis only the va- 
nity of being beloved by me, can make you countenznce a ſoſt- 
nets ſo diſpleaſing to you. How could any thing, but the man 
that hates me, entertain me ſo unkinely ? Witneſs your excel- 
* lent opinion of me, of loving others; witneſs your paſſing by 
the end of the ſtreet where 1 live, and ſquandering away your 
time at any cofiee houle, rather than allow me what you know 
in your {cul is the greatelt Llefing of my life, your dear dull 
* melancholy 


{ 1) CHARLES COTTON was a 
gentleman of a good family iu Staf- 
tordihire. The charadter of his ſa- 
ther, who was one of Lord Clarea- 
don's iriends, is finely drawn t,y that 
noble writer, in his Memoirs of his 
own lite, He wes educated at Cam- 
bidge, where he was cltcemed one 
of the ornaments of that Umverſity. 
He wes a great maſter of the modern 
lanyueges, particularly of the French; 
from winch, emong other things, he 
has tranſlated the Horace of Corneille, 
the Life of the Duke of Eſpernon, and 
Muntargne's Eflays, The laſt of theſe 
franflations was much and defervedly 
zppleauded, and eſpecially by the ce— 
ſetra'ed Lord Halifax. He alſo 
tranſlated ſeveral of Lucian's dialogues 
to Engliih fullian, and ſome LUCcms 


from Horace, Catullus, &c, He was 
author of a poem on the Wonders of 
the Peake in Derbyſhire, and other 
original pieces. But the moſt cele- 
brated of his works is his Virgil Tra- 
wſtir, which has paſſed through man 
eclitions, and in which he has fo ts 
ſucceeded, as to be only inferior to 
Butler in Burleſque. A new editio! 
of his pneticeal works wes printed in 
one Volume, 12mo. in 1765. He dicd 
about the time of the Revolution. 
He was an ingenious and accompliſh- 
ed genileman; ſocial, hoſpitable, and 
generous; but as he was far from be- 
ing an economiſt, he, in the Jatte! 
part of his life, was much involved it 
debt, and perpetually harraſſed with 
duns, attornies, and bailiffs. Grange # 
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« melancholy company ; I call it dull, becauſe you can never be 
gay or merry where Aſtrza is. How could this indifference 
« poſſeſs you, when your malicious ſoul knew I was languiſhing 
for you: I dyed, I fainted, and pined for an hour of what you 
« laviſhed out, regardleſs of me, and without ſo much as think- 
« ing on me!” 

Mrs. Behn died on the 16th of April, 1689, and was buried 
in the cloiſters of Weſtminſter- Abbey, covered only with a plain 
marble ſtone, The Lady to whom we are indebted for ſome ac- 
count of her life, ſays, that ſhe was miſtreſs of uncom- 
mon Charms of body, as well as mind; () and adds, 
* ſhe was of a generous and open temper, ſomething paſ- 
« fionate, very ſerviceable to her friends in all that was in ker 
power; and could jaaner forgive an injury, than do one. Shg 
0 bad wit, honour, good humour, and judgment. She was miſ- 
« treſs of all the pleaſing arts of converſation, but uſed them not 
* to any but thoſe who loved plain dealing.-- I knew her inti- 
* mately, and never ſaw ought unbecoming the jult modeſty of 
* our ſex, though more gay and free than the folly of the preciſe 
« will allow.“ { = ). 

As to her dramatic writings, they are full of wit and ingenui- 
ty, bu: have in them many indecent ſcenes and expreſſions, and 
are of too immoral and viciqus a tendency to be fit for public ex- 
hibition. In her political notions, ſhe was a bigotted Royaliſt ; 
and took great pleaſure in ridiculing the Preſbyterians, and all 
who had any concern in oppoſing the tyranny of the Princes of 
the Houſe of Stuart, And under the ſpecious pretext of expoſ- 
ing hypocriſy, ſhe, like many other dramatic poets, eſpecially 
thoſe of the period in which ſhe lived, made a jeſt of religion, 
and the moit ſacred moral obligations. Pope, alluding to her 
indecency, ſays, 

The ſtage how looſely does Aſtræa (o) tread, 
«© Who fairly puts all characters to bed!“ 


She wrote the following Plays: 1. The Rover, or the baniſhed 
Cavaliers ; a comedy. 2. The ſecond part of the ſame. 3. 
The Dutch lover; a comedy. 4. Abdelazar, or the Moore's Re- 
venge ; a tragedy, 5. The Young King, or the Miſtake ; a 
tragi-comedy. 6. The Roundheads, or the Good Old Cauſe; a 
comedy, 7. The City Heireſs, or Sir Timothy Treatwell ; a 
comedy, 8. The Town Fop, or Sir Timothy Tawdry ; a come- 

Var. VI. 8. | iy © dy. 


(m) Mr. Bowman, a player at 
Drury-lane Theatre, who was well 
acquainted with Mrs. Behn, inform- 
ed the writer of her article in the Ge- 
neral Dictionary, that ſhe was very 
agreeable in her perſon, had fine eyes, 
and was of a very graceful ſtature ; 
and remarkable for the uncommoa 
[prightlineſs of her converſation, 


() Memoirs of Mrs. Behn, P. 2, 
30, 61. 

( 0) Aftræa is an aſſumed poetical 
name, by which ſhe diſtinguiſhed her- 
ſelf, and by which ſhe was gene · 
rally known, and which has been 
erroneouſly ſuppoſed to be her real 
name, 
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dy. 9g. The Falſe Count, or a new way to play an old game; 


a comedy. 10. The Lucky Chances; or, an Alderman's bar- 
gain; a comedy, 11. The Forced Marriage, or the jealous 
Bridegroom ; a tragi-comedy. 12. Sir Patient Fancy ; a come- 
dy. 13. The Widow-Ranter, or the Hiſtory of Bacon in Vir- 
ginia ; a tragi-comedy. 14. The Feigned Courtezans, or a 

ight's intrigue; a comedy. 15. The Emperor of the Moon; 
a farce, 16. The Amorous Prince, or the curious huſband ; a 
comedy. 17. The younger Brother, or the amorous Jilt ; a co- 
medy.--- All theſe plays, except the laſt, were collected together, 
and publiſhed in two volumes, 8vo. in 1702; and in 1724, an 
edition was publiſhed in four volumes, 12mo. including the 
Younger Brother, | 

Mrs. Behn's Novels and Hiſtories are publiſhed together in two 
volumes, both in 8vo. and 12mo.---They are as follows: 1. The 
Hiſtory of Oroonoko, or the Royal Slave. 2. The Fair ]ilt, or 
Prince Tarquin, 3. Agnes de Caſtro, or the Force of generous 
Love. 4. The Lucky Miftake, 5. Memoirs of the Court of 
the King of Bantam. 6. The Nun, or the perjured Beauty. 7. 
The Adventure of the Black Lady. 8. The Unfortunate Bride, 
or the blind Lady, a Beauty. 9. The Dumb Virgin, or the 
Force of Imagination. 10. The unfortunate happy Lady; a 
true Hiſtory. 11. The wandering Beauty, or the lucky fair 
one, 12. The unhappy Miſtake, or the impious Vow puniſhed, 
Theſe volumes alſo contain a iranſlation of Fontenelle's Plurality 
of Worlds, and Hiſtory of Oracles, and an Eſſay on Tranſlation 
and tranſlated Proſe; together with the Lover's Watch, or the Art 
of making Love, and the Lady's Looking Glaſs to dreſs herſelf 


by, or tne art of charming. 


She alſo wrote the celebrated Love-Letters between a Noble- 
man and his ſifter-in-law, firſt printed in 1684. And ſhe like- 
wiſe publiſhed three volumes of Miſcellany Poems, the firſt in 
1684, the {ſecond in 1685, and the third in 1688. They conſiſt 
of ſongs, and cther little pieces, by the Earl of Rocheſter, Sir 
George Etherege, and others, with ſome pieces of her own. 


6 
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The Life of GEORGE SAVILE, 
Marquis of Halifax. 

HIS Nobleman was deſcended from a family of great 

antiquity in Yorkſhire. He was ſon to Sir William 

Savile, by Anne daughter to Thomas Lord Coventry 
and is ſuppoſed to have been born about the year 
i630, Of the earlier part of his life we meet with no account; 
but it appears that he did what he could towards bringing about 
the Reſtoration, and after that event ſoon diſtinguiſhed himſelf 
by his great abilities, In the tenth year of Charles the Second's 
reign, he was created Baron Savile of Eland, and Viſcount Hali- 
fax, In April 1672, he was called to a feat in the Privy Coun- 
cil, and in June following went over to Holland with the Duke of 
Buckingham and the Earl of Arlington, as Ambaſſador Extraor- 
dinary and Plenipotentiary, to treat about a peace with France, 
when he met with great oppoſition from his colleagues. 

In 1675, a bill was brought into the Houſe of Peers, by which 
all Members of either Houle of Parliament, and all who poſ- 
ſeſſed any office, were required to ſwear, that it was not lawful, 
upon any pretence whatſoever, to take up arms agaialt the King; 
that they abhorred the traiterous poſition of taking arms by his 
authority againft his perſon, or againſt thoſe commiſhoned by 
him ; and that they would not at any time endeavour the altera- 
tion of the Proteſtant religion, or of the eſtabliſhed government 
either in church or ſtate. But this bill, by which it was intend- 
ed to exclude all men from Parliament, or from any offices under 
the government, but the friends of paſſive obedience and non-re- 
filtance, was vigorouſly oppoſed ; and, among others, Lord Hali- 
fax zealoully exerted himſelf againſt ſo pernieious a bill, which 
was indeed utterly incompatible with the principles of the Eng- 
Iſh conſtitution, 

In 1676, he was removed from the Council-board, by the in- 
terelt of the Earl of Danby, the Lord-Treaſurer. However, up- 
on a change in the Miniſtry, in 1679, his Lordſhip was made a 
Member of the new Council. And the ſame year, in the conſul. 
tations about the bill for excluding the Duke of York from the 
Throne, he oppoſed that meaſure ; but propoſed ſuch limitations 
of James's authority, in caſe of his acceſſion to the Throne, as 
ſhould diſable him from doing any harm, either in church or 

3 ſtate ; 
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ſtate ; ſuch as the taking out of his hands all power in eccleſiaſti- 
cal matters, the diſpoſal of the public money, and the power of 
making peace and war, and lodging theſe in the two houſes of 
Parliament ; and that the Parliament in being, at the King's 
death, ſhould continue without a new ſummons, and aſſume the 
Adminiſtration. And it was ſaid by ſome of Halifax's friends, 
that the limitations propoſed were ſo advantageous to public li- 
berty, that a man might be tempted to wiſh for a Popiſh king, 
in order to obtain them. Upon this difference of opinions, a 
faction was quickly formed in the new council; Halifax, Eſſex, 
and Sunderland declaring for limitations, and againſt the exclu- 
ſion ; while Shafteſbury was equally zcalous for the latter, 

When the bill was brought into the Houſe of Peers, Lord 
Halifax appeared with great reſolution at the head of the de- 
bates againſt it; and Mr. Hume ſays, that on this occaſion he 
« diſplayed an extent of capacity, and a force of eloquence, 
* which had never been ſurpaſſed in that aſſembly.” However, 
the part which he took in this affair gave ſo much offence to 
the Houſe of Commons, that it occaſioned them ſoon after to ad- 
dreſs the King to remove him from his councils and preſence for 
ever. But he prevailed with his Majeſty ſoon after to diſſolve 
that Parliament, and was created an Earl. However, upon the 
King's deferring to call a new Parliament, according to his pro- 
miſe to his Lordſhip, he is ſaid to have fallen fick through vexa- 
tion of mind; and he expoſtulated ſeverely with thoſe who were 
ſent to him on that affair, refuſing the poſt both of Secretary of 
State, and Lord Licutenant of Ireland. | 

A new Parliament was called in 1680, wherein the Earl of 
Halifax ſtill oppoſed the excluſion bill, and gained great reputa- 
tion by his management of the debates; but this occaſioned a 
new addreſs from the Houſe of Commons to remove him. How- 
ever, aſter that bill was rejected in the Houſe of Peers, his 
Lordſhip preſſed them, though without ſucceſs, to proceed to li- 
mitations ; and began with moving, that the Duke of York 
might be obliged to live five hundred miles cut of England dur- 
ing the King's life. 

In Auguit, 1682, he was created a Marquis, and ſoon after 
made Privy Seal; and upon King James's acceſſion, Preſident of 


the Council. But on refuſing his conſent to the repeal of the 


reſts, he was told by that Monarch, that though he could never 
forget his paſt ſervices, yet, fince he would not comply in that 
point, he was reſolved to have all of a piece; and ſo his Lord- 
ſhip was diſmiſled from all public employments. 

He was afterwards conſulted by Mr. Sidney, whether he would 
adviſe the Prince of Orange's coming over; but the matter being 
opened to him at a great diſtance, he did not encourage a fur- 
ther freedom, conſidering the attempt as impraQticable, ſince jt 
depended upon fo many accidents. However, upon the arrival 
ot that Prince, he was ſent by the King, with the Earls 2 — 
cheiter 
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cheſter and Godolphin, to treat with him, then at Hunger- 
ford. 

In that aſſembly of the Lords, which met after King James's 
withdrawing himſelf the firſt time from Whitehall, the Marquis 
of Halifax was choſen their Preſident : and upon the —_— re- 
turn from Feverſham, he was ſent, together with the Earl of 
Shrewſbury and Lord Delamer, from the Prince of Orange, with 
a meſſage, directing his Majeſty to quit his palace at Whitehall, 
and retire to ſome place in the country. In the convention Par- 
liament, he was choſen Speaker of the Houſe of Lords, and ſtre- 
nuouſly ſupported the motion of the vacancy of the throne, and 
the conjunctive ſovereignty of the Prince and Princeſs, upon 
whoſe acceſſion he was again made Privy Seal. But in 168g, the 
Marquis quitted the court, and oppoſed many of the meaſures of 
Adminiſtration, His death, which happened in April, 1695, was 
occaſioned by a gangrene in a rupture that he had long 
negleted, He behaved with a decent firmneſs at the approach 
of death, and declared himſelf a ſincere Chriſtian, regretting the 
many errors of his paſt life. 


The Marquis of HatiFax was a man of fine genius, conſide- 
rable learning, and great eloquence, He was much celebrated 
for his wit ; but he has been cenſured for the imprudent exer- 
tion of it. The livelineſs of his imagination, it has been ſaid, 
ſometimes got the better of his judgment; for he would never 
loſe his jeſt, though it ſpoiled his argument in the graveſt debate. 
He was alſo charged with being unſteady in his principles. And 
Mr. Hume ſpeaking of him, ſays, this man, who poſſeſſed the 
* fineſt genius, and moſt extenſive capacity, of all employed in 
public affairs during the preſent reign, (that of Charles II.) 
affected a ſpecies of neutrality between the parties, and was 
«* eſteemed the head of that ſmall body, known by the denomina- 
tion of Trimmers, This conduct, which is much more natural 
to wen of integrity than of ambition, could not however pro- 
cure him che former character; and he was always, with tea- 
* ſon, regarded as an intriguer, rather than a patriot.” His pri- 
vate character appears to have been amiable, and he was punc- 
tual in his payments, and juſt and honourable in his tranſactions 
with others. He was ſucceeded in his honours and citates by his 
ſon William; but he dying without male iſſue in 1700, the dig- 
nity became extinct in this family, and the title of Harl of Halt- 
fax was revived in the perſon of Charles Montague, the ſame 
year, 

The Marquis of Halifax was the author of the following 
pieces : 

I. Advice to a Daughter. This is an excellent piece: Mr. 
Granger obſerves, that * it contains mcre good ſenſe, in fewer 
words, than is perhaps to be found in any of his cotemporary 


* authors, 
II. The 
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II. The Character of a Trimmer: His opinion of the laws and 
government, the Proteſtant religion, the Pap ſts, and Foreign 
Affairs. In this piece the noble writer has given his own politi- 
cal ſentiments at large; and if theſe ſentiments are compared 
with his conduct, perhaps the latter would appear more con. 
"a and uniform than it has commonly been ſuppoſed to 

e. 

III. The Anatomy of an Equivalent. 

IV. A Letter to a Diſſenter, upon occaſion of his Majeſty's 
(James II.) late gracious declaration of indulgence. 

V. Some Cautions offered to the conſideration of thoſe who 
are to chuſe Members to ſerve in the enſuing Parliament. There 
are many excellent obſervations in this piece, which deſerves the 
attention of thoſe who have a right to vote for Members of Par- 
liament. 

VI. A rough draught of a new Model at Sea. 

VII. Maxims of State. — From which we ſhall ſelect the fol. 
lowing : 

« A Prince who falleth out with /aws, breaketh with his beſt 


friends. 47 


The exalting his own authority above his lavus, is like letting 
in his enemy to ſurprize his guards. The laws are the only guards 
he can be ſure will never run away from him.” 

« Arbitrary power is like moſt other things that are very hard, 
they are alſo very apt to break.” 

„Where the leaſt uſeful part of the people have the mot 
credit with the Prince, men will conclude, that the way to get 
every thing is to be good for nothing.“ 

« If a Prince does not ſhew an averſion to Knaves, there will 
be an inference that will be very natural, let it be never ſo un- 
mannerly.” 

„A Prince who ſolloweth his own opinion too ſoon, is in dan- 

er of repenting it too late. 

« The Prince is to take care that the greater part of the pes- 
ple may not be angry at the ſame time; tor though the firſt be- 
ginning of their il! humour ſhould be againſt one another, yet 
1f not ſtopt, it will naturally end in anger againit him.” 

„Changing Lands, without changing meaſures, is as if a 
drunkard in a dropſy ſhould change his doctors, and not his 


„„ 


Quality alone ihould only ſerve to make a ſhew in the 
embroidered part of the government; but ignorance, though 
never ſo well born, ſhould never be admitted to ſpoil the public 
buſineſs.” 

« A People may let a King ſall, yet till remain a People; 
= if a King let his People flip from him, he is no longer 

In IS 

All the above tracts were colledted together, and publiſhed 
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in one volume, 8vo. in 1704. The third edition was publiſhed 
in 1717,in 12mo. The Marquis alſo wrote“ Hiſtorical Ob- 
«« ſervations upon the reigns of Edward I. II. III. and Richard 
« II. with remarks upon their faithful Counſellors and falſe 
« Fayourites ;” and ſome other ſmall pieces, 
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HIS able Stateſman, and eminent Writer, was ſon to 
Sir John Temple, (maſter of the Rolls and Privy 
Counſellor in Ireland, in the reign of King Charles 
I.) by a ſiſter of the learned Dr. Henry Hammond. 
He was born at London in the year 1628; and was firlt ſent to 
fchool to Penſnhurſt in Kent, under the inſpection of his uncle, 
Dr. Hammond, who was then Miniſter of the pariſh, He was 
afterwards removed to a ſchool at Biſhop Storttord in Hertford- 
ſhire, to be farther inſtructed in the Greek and Latin tongues. 
At ſeventeen years of age, he was placed in Emmanuel-College, 
Cambridee, under the tamous Dr. Cudworth. In 1648, he quit- 
red the Uuiverſity, in order to travel into foreign countries. He 
ſpent two years in France, and from thence proceeded to Hol- 
land, Flanders, and Germany: and in the courſe of theſe travels 
he made himſelf a compleat maſter of the French and Spaniſh 
languages. 

He retuned to England in 1654, and ſoon after married a 
daughter of Sir Peter Oſborne, He had met with her in 1648, 
in the Iſle of Wight, (through which he paſſed when he ſet out 
on his travels) when King Charles was a priſoner in Cariſbrook- 
caſtle; and accompanying her to Guernſey, where her father was 
then Governor, conceived a paſſion for her, which ended in mar- 
riage. 

During the ProteQorſhip of Cromwell, Mr. Temple paſſed his 
time privately with his father, two brothers, and a filter, then 
in Ireland, with whom he lived in the moſt perfect harmony. 
And he applied himſelf at this period cloſely to the ſludy of hiſ- 
cory and philoſophy. He refuſed all offers of entering into any 
employment uuder Cromwell; and at the Reſtoration, in 1660, 
was choſen member of the convention in Ireland. At this time 
the generality were vying with each other who ſhould pay molt 
court to the King, and a poll bill was now brought into the 
Iriſh Parliament. Mr. Temple, wich many others, thought it to 
the height of what the nation could bear. But the Lords Jol- 
tices, whilſt it was debating, ſent a meſſage to the houſe to deſit 
ii might be doubled. Many diſlike this propoſition, but Mr. 
Temple was the firſt that oppoſed it, though others afterwards 
joined with him. When the Lords Juſtices heard from whence 


the oppoſition came, they ſent ſome perſons to reaſon with Mr. 
; Temple 
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Temple upon the ſubject; but he told them, he had nothing to 
ſay to it out of the houſe. However, the bill was paſſed, we are 
told, during his abſence. After this a Parliament being aſſem- 
bled in Ireland, Mr. Temple was choſen, with his father, for the 
county of Curlow ; and his arguments often had great weight in 
the debates, though he never connected himſelf with any party, 
nor gave himſelf any concern about who were pleaſed, or who 
offended, by his conduct. During his ſtay in Ireland, his Lady 
bore him five children, but they all died in their infancy (pJ). 

In 1662, he was Choſen one of the commiſſioners, who were 
appointed to be ſent from the Iriſh Parliament to the King; and 
on this occaſion he alſo waited on the new Lord Lieutenant, the 
Duke of Ormond. He ſoon after returned again to Ireland, but 
with the reſolution of quitting that kingdom, and removing his 
family into England. Art his return, he began to obſerve a very 
different countenance in the Duke of Ormond, from what he 
had found before : and ſoon grew to have ſo much ſhare in that 
Nobleman's kindneſs and eſteem, that the Duke complained to 
him, we are told, that“ he was the only man in Ireland, that 
% had never aſked him any thing.” And when he acquainted 
him with his deſign of carrying his family into England, his 
grace ſaid, that he ſhould at leaſt give him leave to write in his 
favour to the two great Miniſters, the Chancellor and the Earl of 
Arlington ; and he did it ſo much to his advantage, that this re- 
commendation gave Mr. Temple the firſt entrance into their good 
graces, and the good opinion of the King. The only uſe which 
he made of this, was, to tell Lord Arlington, then Secretary of 
State, that if his Majeſty had any employment abroad, which he 
thought ſuch a man as he was capable of ſerving him in, he 
ſhould be very happy in it; but delired it might not carry him 
into the northern climates, which he had a great averſiun to. 
Lord Arlington ſaid, be was ſorry for it, becauſe there was at 
that time no other undiſpoſed of, but that of going Envoy to 
Sweden. 

In 10665, about the beginning of the firſt Dutch war, Lord 
Arlington ſent a meſſenger to Mr. Temple, defiring him to 
come immediately to his houſe ; which he did, and found his 
buſineſs was to teil him, that the King had occaſion to ſend 
one abroad upon an affair of the greateſt truſt and importance, 
and that he had reſolved to make him the firſt offer of it; but 
that he muſt know preſently whether he would accept of it, or 
not, without telling him what it was ; and be content to go in 
three or four days, with ſaying more of it to any of his friends, 
After having conſidered a little, he told his Lordſhip, that he 
took him to be his friend, and fince he mult conſult with nobody 

Vor. VL. 8. 2 U elſe, 
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elſe, would be adviſed by him. He ſaid, his advice was, that he 
ſhould not refuſe it, whether he liked it or not, as an entrance 
into his Majeſty's ſervice, was the way to ſomething he might 
like better; and then told him, it was to go to the Biſhop of 
Munſter, and conclude a treaty between the King and him, by 
which the Biſhop ſhould be obliged, upon receiving a certain ſum 
of money, to enter immediately with his Majeſty into the war 
againſt Holland, Accordingly in July he beyan his journey to 
Coeſvelt, and in a very few days after he concluded and ſigned 
the treaty there; in which his perfe& knowledge in Latin was 
of no little advantage to him, the Biſhop converſing in no other 
language. After igning the treaty, he went to Bruſſels, ſaw the 
firſt payment made, and received the news that the Biſhop was 
in the field, by which this negociation began firſt to be diſcover- 
ed. But nobody ſuſpected the part Mr. Temple had in it, as he 
continued privately at Bruſſels, till it was whiſpered to the Mar- 
quis Caſtel Rodrigo, the Governor, that he came upon ſome par- 
ticular errand, (which he was then at liberty to own) ; upon 
which the Marquis fent to deſire his acquaintance, and that he 
might ſee him in private, to which he eaſily conſented. Soon af- 
ter a commiſſion was ſent him to be reſident at Bruſſels, with a 
patent by which he was created a baronet C99. 

In April 1666, Sir William Temple ſent for his family into 
Flanders, but before their arrival was poſted again into Muniter, 
to prevent the Biſhop from making peace with the Dutch, which 
he threatened to do, on account of the ill payments from Eng- 
land. He went in diſguiſe as a Spaniſh envoy, having twenty 
Spaniſh guards to attend him. Thus he went firſt to Duſſeldorp, 
where the Duke of Newburgh, though in the French intereſt, 
gave him a h to Dortmund; but, on his arrival there, the 
gates being thu!, Sir William was forced to goto a village about 
a league's dillance, which being full of Brandenburgh troops, he 
was obliged to cat and lodge in a barn upon ſtraw, with his 
page for a pillow. The page heard one of the Bradenburgh 
{oldiers aſk one of his guards after an Engliſh envoy who was 
expected; the tellow ſaid he was upon the rcad, and would be 
at Dortmund in a day er two. He was next day entertained, at 
a caſtle of the Biſhop of Munſter, by ene Gorges, a Scotch Lic u- 
tenant General in that Prelate's ſervice, with what he calls a 
very epiſcopal way of drinking, Coming into the greai hall, 
where flood many Raggo..s ready charged, the Licutenant-Gene- 
ral called for wine to drink the King's health. They brought 
him a formal bell of filver, that might hold about two quarts. 
Ile wok it, pulled out the clapper, and, in giving that to Sir Wil- 
liam, to whom he intended to drink, had the bell filled, drank 
it off to his Majeſty's health, and then aſking Sir William tor 
the clapper, put it on, turned down the bell, and rung it out to 
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ſhew he had played fair, and left nothing in it. This done, he 
took out the clapper, defired Sir William to give it whom he 
pleaſed, then gave his bell to be fiiled again, and brought it to 
Sir William; who, being little uſed to drinking, had commonly 
ſome gentlemen with him that would ſerve for that purpoſe 
when it was neceſſary ; and ſo he had the entertainment of ſeeing 
this health go current through about a dozen hands, with no 
more ſhare in it than juſt what he pleaſed. Sir William did not 
ſucceed in his endeavours to fix the Biſhop of Munſter in his firſt 
alliance; however, he engaged him for five or fix thouſand of 
his beſt troops to enter into the Spaniſh ſervice, England and 
Spain being at this time united againſt France and Holland. 
He ſoon returned again to Bruſlels, where he paſſed a year very 
agreeably. 

At the cloſe of the year 1666, a peace was concluded with the 
Dvtch at Breda; and about two months after, Sir William Tem- 
ple's ſiſter, who lived with him at Bruſſels, taking a ſtrong fancy 
to ſee Holland. he was willing ta give her that ſatisfaction, and 
therefore went thither incagnito. But while he was at the Hague, 
he made a private viſit to M. de Witt, in which occaſional in- 
terview, he laid the foundation of the great intimacy and confi- 
dence that grew afterwards between them. In the ſpring of the 
year 1667, a new war broke out between France and Spain, 
whereby Bruſſels being in ſome danger of falling into the hands 
of the former, Sir William ſent his lady and Anily into Eng- 
land, but ſtaid there with bis ſiſter till Chriſtmas following, 
when the King ſent tor him to come over privately to England, 
and taking the Hague in his way, there to make De Witt another 
viſit, He accordingly did fo, and then, purſuant to his inſtrue- 
tions, propoſed thoſe overtures that produced the Triple Allt- 
ance; to perfect which, after his arrival at the Engliſh Court, he 
returned, on the 16th of January, 1668, in five days, with the 
character of Envoy Extraordinary and Plenipotentiary to Hol- 
land, where the conferences being opened two days after, he 
brought that treaty to a perfect concluſion in five days more, 

This triple alliance, between England, Holland, and Sweden, 
was generally approved by the public; and Sir William Temple 
received the higheſt commendations for having managed this 
1mportant affair with ſuch eminent ability. Biſhop Burnet ſays, 
the Triple Alliance was certainly the maſter-piece of King 
«« Charles's life; and, if he had ſtuck to it, would have been 
*« both the ſtrength and the glory of his reign.” And the fa- 
mous De Witt wrote to the Earl of Arlington, that, “as it was 
«« 1mpoſſible to ſend a miniſter of greater capacity, or more pro- 
per for the temper and genius of the United Provinces, than 
* Sir William Temple, ſo he believed no other perſon either 
„would, or could, more equitably judge of the diſpoſition 
wherein he found the ſtates to anſwer the good intention of 
* the King of Great Britain: and that Sir William Temple 
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* ought not to be leſs ſatisfied with the readineſs with which the 
«© ſtates had paſſed over to the concluding and ſigning of 
* thoſe treaties for which he came thither, than their high 
«© mightineſſes were with his conduct and agreeable manner of 
„dealing in the whole courſe of his negociation.” 

The States General likewiſe wrote the following letter to King 
Charles II. on this occaſion. It was dated February 18, 1668, 

«SIR, 
It is merely in compliance to cuſtom, that we do ourſelves 
the honour to write to your Majeſty, in anſwer to the letter 
you were pleaſed to fend us, relating to Sir William Temple: 
for we can add nothing to what your Majeſty has ſeen yourſelf 
of his conduR, by the ſucceſs of the negociation committed to 
his charge. As it is a thing without example, that in ſo few 
days, three ſuch important treaties have been concluded: fo 
we can ſay, that the addreſs, vigilance, and ſincerity of this 
miniſter, are alſo without example. We are extremely oblig- 
ed to your Majeſty, that you are pleaſed to make uſe of an in- 
ſtrument ſo proper for confirming that ſtrict amity and good in- 
telligence which the treaty of Breda had ſo happily begun; 
and we are bold to ſay, that, if your Majeſty continues to make 
uſe of ſuch miniſters, the knot will ſoon grow too faſt to be 
united, and your Majeſty will ever find a moſt particular ſatis- 
faction by it, as well as we; who, after our moſt hearty thanks 
to your Majeſty for this favour, ſhall pray Gop, &c.“ 
Aiter the ratifcation of the Triple Alliance, Sir William re- 
paired to Bruſſels, and a treaty being ſet on foot between France 
and Spain at Aix-la-Chapelle, he ſet out for that place on the 
24th of April, in quality of his Majeſty's Ambaſſador Extraor- 
dinary and Mediator. He arrived there on the 27th, and it was 
chiefly owing to his aſſiſtance, that the Spaniſh Miniſters were 
brought to ſign the articles of that peace on the ſecond of May. 
This ſervice being completed, he return d to Bruſſels on the gth 
of this month, with the view of remaining in that city in his 
former ſtation of Reſident, But upon his arrival there, he met 
with letters from the Earl of Arlington, which brought him to 
the King's orders to continue in the equipage of an Ambaſſador, 
in order to ſerve his Mejeſly in the ſame quality in Holland; 
where, upon occaſion of the late alliances, his Majeſty was re- 
ſolved to renew a character which the Crown of England had 
diſcontinued ſince King James's time. Sir William, being now 
left at liberty to return to England as ſoon as he pleaſed, embra- 
ced the opportunity, and returning by the way to Holland, left 
moſt of his domeſtics and equipage at Utrecht. Upon his ar- 
rival at London, he was received with all poſſible marks of fa- 
vour by the King. And the Spaniſh Ambaſlador, and Baron 
D'Iſola, the Emperor's Envoy, as well as other of his friends, 
were deſirous of aſking the Peerage for him, and it was with dif- 
fculty that he prevented it; but it appears that this was an ho- 
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nour he never coveted, and was reſolved, if it were ever offered 
him, it ſhould either begin with his father, or his ſon. However, 
every thing being ſettled relative to his departure for Holland, 
he ſet out, and arrived at the Hague with his new character of 
the King's Ambaſſador, in the latter end of Auguſt, 1668, 

He was received and diſtinguiſhed by all the marks of regard 
and eſteem the States could expreſs for his character and perſon ; 
and by the good opinion he had gained, was able to bring them 
into ſuch meaſures, as De Witt ſaid, he was ſure was not in the 
power of any other man todo. He lived in confidence with that 
miniſter, by order from the King, and in conſtant and familiar 
converſation with the Prince of Orange, then eighteen years old. 
He compaſſed the chief deſign of his Embaſly, in engaging the 
Emperor and Spain in the meaſures that were then deſired. But 
in the mean time, the Dutcheſs of Orleans, who was ſiſter to King 
Charles II. was ſent over into England, in order to prevail upon 
his Majeſty to enter into an alliance with France againſt Holland. 
Her endeavours for this purpoſe were too ſucceſsful : however, 
Sir William Temple, though he had obſerved in the Engliſh 
Court a diſpoſition to complain of the Dutch on very ſmall oc- 
caſions, ſuſpected nothing of the real ſtate of the caſe, till Lord 
Arlington, in September, 1669, hurried him over, by telling 
him, that as ſoon as he received his letter, he ſhould put his 
foot in the ſtirrup. Accordingly he immediately returned to 
England, and when he came to Lord Arlington, whom he al- 
ways ſaw the firſt, and who he 1magined had ſomething of great 
importance to communicate to him, he found that his Lordſhip 
had not one word to ſay to him; and after making him wait a 

reat while, only aſked him ſeveral indifferent queſtions about 

is journey, and he was received next day as coldly by the King. 
But the deſigns of the Court ſoon came out, and Sir William 
Temple was preſſed to return to the Hague, and make way for 
a war with Holland, with which, leſs than two years before, he 
had been ſo much applauded for having made fo ſtrict an alli- 
ance ; but he excuſed himſelf from having any ſhare in it. This 
ſo much provoked the Lord Treaſurer Clifford, that he refuſed to 
Pay him an arrear of two thouſand pounds, due from his Embaſ- 
y. All this paſſed without unkindneſs from the King; but the 
behaviour of Lord Arlington, ſo unlike the friendſhip he had pro- 
feſſed, was much reſented by Sir William Temple. 

He now retired to a houſe he had purchaſed at Sheen, near 
Richmond, in Surrey. How he paſſed his time there, appears 
from a letter, dated November 22, 1670, to his father, in which 
he writes thus: Sir, I muſt make my humble acknowledgments 
* for ſo great a preſent as you have been pleaſed to ſend me to- 
* wards that expence I have reſolved to make at Sheen; and aſ- 
* {ure you no part of it ſhall either go any other way, or leſſen 
what J had intended of my own. I doubt not but to compaſs 
* what I told you of my Lord Liſle, for enlarging my ſmall ter- 
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* ritories there; when that is done, I propoſe to beſtow 10col, 
upon the conveniences of the houſe and garden, and hope that 
* will reach all I care for; ſo that your 5ool. may be laid out 
rather for ornament than uſe, as you ſeem to deſire, by order- 
ing me to make the front perfectly uniform,” 

In another letter to his father, dated Sept. 14, 1671, he ex- 
preſſes himſelf thus. All people, ſays he, are full of the poli- 
* tics and expectations of what will be next, which you muſt ex- 
« peR to hear from Gazettes, and no more from me, who fhall 
© not ſo much as enquire, or care to know, but return to my cor. 
© ner at Sheen, and endeavour to paſs the reſt of my life as qui- 
* etly and innocently as ] can, and for the reſt, like a private 
© man, run the fortune of my country. I have been long enovgh 
in courts and public buſineſs to know a great deal of the world 
and of myſelf, and to find that we are not made for one ann- 
© ther, and that neither of us are like to alter either our natures 
or our cuſſoms, and that, in the courſe and period of public 
government, as well as private life, qui/que ſurs patimur manes.“ 

Sir William Temple always took preat delight in improving 
his ſituation at Sheen: this appears from a letter of his written 
before either of the above, addreſſed to Lord Liſle from Bruſſels, 
before his coming over to England. The belt of it is, ſays he, 
my heart is ſet ſo much upon my little corner at Sheen, that, 
* while 1 keep that, no other diſappointments will be very ſen- 
* {ible to me; and becauſe my wife tells me ſhe is ſo bold as to 
* enter into talk of enlarging our deminions there, I am con- 
< triving here this ſummer, how a ſucceſſion of cherries may be 
* compaſied from May to Michaelmas, and how the riches of 
* Sheen vines may be improved by half a dozen forts which are 
not yet known there, and which I think much beyond any that 
6 are.” 

During his retirement, Sir William employed part of his time 
in writing his Obſervations on the United Provinces, and a part 
of his Miſcellanies. But about the end of the ſummer of 1673, 
the King growing weary of the ſecond Dutch war, which was 
liked by tew at Court, and none any where elſe, ſent for Sir 
Witham Temple, to go into Holland, and conclude a peace with 
the States; towards which, overtures began now to be made on 
both ſides, But powers having been ſent at this time from the 
States to the Marquis de Freſno, the Spaniſh Ambaſſador at Lon- 
don, Sir William Temple was ordered to treat with him ; and 
accordiygly in three days the peace was concluded, and the point 
of the flag carried, which had been ſo Jong conteſted. Upon 
this Lord Arlington offered Sir William the Embaſſy into Spain, 
but his father, who was then old and infirm, being averſe to his 
accept nce of it, he refuſed. He was alſo offered, ſoon after, the 
place of Secretary of State, on his paying the ſum of fix thou- 
ſang pounds ; but this he declined. 

In june, 1674, he was again ſent Ambaſſador into a 
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with an offer of the King's mediation between France and the 
confederates, then at war, which was not long aſter accepted; 
and Lord Berkeley, Sir William Temple, and Sir Lionel Jenkins 
were declared Ambaſſadors and Mediators; and Nimeguen 
(which he had propoſed) was conſented to at laſt by all parties, 
to be the place of treaty.—But before Sir William weur on this 
embaſſy, he had a private conference with the King, in which he 
cenſured with great freedom the late meaſures of government. It 
appears from the account of this conference which he has given 
us in his Memoirs, that he was well convinced that Charles II. was 
deſirous of enſlaving the people, and ſetting up a deſpotic go- 
vernment, if not of eſtabliſhing the Romiſh religion in England 
alſo. He did not, however, attempt to convince the King of the 
iniquity of his defigns: he contented himſelf with ſhewing him 
the difficulties that attended them, and the extreme improbabi- 
lity of their ever ſucceeding. * I ſhewed (ſays he) how difficult, 
* if not impoſlible, it was to ſet up here the ſame religion or go- 
vernment that was in France : that the univerſal bent of the 
nation was againſt both: that many who were, perhaps, indif- 
ferent enough in the matter of religion, conſidered 1t would 
not be changed here bu: by force of an army; and that the 
ſame force which m.:de the King maſter of their religion, made 
him maſter of their liberties and fortunes too. That in France 
there was none to be couſidered but the nobles and the cler- 
gy : that if a King could engage them in his deſigns, he had 
no more to do; for the peaſants having no land, were as in- 
ſignificant in the government, as the women and children are 
here. That on the contraty, the great bulk of land in En land 
lies in the hands of the yeomanry or lower gentry, and their 
hearts are high by eaſe and plenty, as thoſe &# the French peas 
ſantry are wholly diſpirited by labour and want. That the 
Kings of France are very great in poſl. ſons of land, and in 
dependencies, by ſuch vaſf' numbers of offices both military and 
civil, as well as eccleſiaſtical ; whereas thoſe of England, hav- 
ing few offices to beſtow, having parted with their lands, their 
court of wards and knight's ſervices, have no m ans to raiſe or 
keep armies on foot, but by ſupplies from their Parliaments, 
nor revenues to maintain any foreign war by other ways, That 
if they had an army on foot, yet it compoſed it Engliſh, they 
would never ſerve ends that the people i;ated and feared.“ He 
added ſeveral other reaſons to ew the impracticabili of eſta- 
bliſhing an abſolute goverament ia England; aud concluded with 
telling the King, that he never knew but one foreigner who un— 
derſtood England well, and that was Gourville ; (who, he ſays, 
he knew the King eſteemed the ſoundeſt head of any Frenchman 
he had ever ſeen) and that when Sir William was at Bruilels in 
the firſt Dutch war, and Gourville heard the Parliament grev- 
weary of it, that tagacious forei g ner ſaid, The King had nothing 
ta do but to make the peace; that he had been long enough in 
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England, and ſeen enough of our Court, and people, and Parlia- 
ments, to conclude, ** That a King of England who will be 
« THE Man or nis PEOPLE, is the greateſt King in the world; 
„but if he will be ſomething more, by God he is nothing at 
„ all.” The King at firſt heard what Sir William ſaid to him 
with ſome impatience ; but at laſt he expreſſed his approbation 
of his ſentiments as well as thoſe of Gourville ; and, laying his 
hand upon Sir William's, he added, And I will be the Man of 
„ my People (r).“ But Charles did not keep his word. 
During his ſtay at the Hague, the Prince of Orange, who was 
fond of ſpeaking Engliſh, and alſo liked the Engliſh plain way 
of eating, conſtantly dined and ſupped once or twice a week at 
Sir William's houſe, who thereby grew ſo much into the Prince's 
eſteem and confidence, as gave him ſo great a part in that im- 
portant affair of his marriage with the Princeſs Mary. One in- 
itance in which he made uſe of his intereſt with the Prince, de- 
ſerves to be mentioned; as he, reckoned it himſelf among the 
good fortunes of his life. There were five Engliſhmen taken 
and broughc to the Hague, whilſt he was there, and in the 
Prince's abſence, who were immediately tried and condemned by 
a council of war, for deſerting their celours. Some of his ſer- 
vants had the curioſity to viſit their unfortunate countrymen, 
and came home with a melancholy ſtory, that by what they had 
heard it ſeemed to be a miſlake, and that they were all like to 
die innocent ; but that however it was without remedy, as their 
graves. were dipping, and they were to be ſhot next morning, 
Sir William Jemple left nothing unattempted to prevent 
their ſudden execution, and ſent to the officers to threaten 
them, that he would complain firſt to the Prince, and then 
to the King, who, he was ſure, would demand reparation, if 
ſo many oft his ſubjects ſuffered unjuſtly. But nothing would 
move them, til] he made it his laſt requeit to reprieve them one 
day, in which the Prince happened to come within reach of re- 
turning an anſwer to a meſſage he ſent; upon which they were 
releaſcd Ihe firſt thing they did was to go and ſee the graves 
which had been dug for them, and the next, to come and return 
thanks to Sir William Tempie for having ſaved their lives (5). 
While Sir William was at Amſterdam, he cultivated an ac- 
quaintance with Monſ. Hoett, the chief burgomaſter there, a man 
of worth and learning, with whoſe converſation he was much 
pleaſed. Speaking of this gentleman, in his Memoirs, he intro- 
duces the following paſſage. * Dining one day at Monſ. Hoeft's, 
and having a great cold, J obſerved every time he ipit, a tight 
* handſome wench (that flood in the room with a clean cloth in 
* her hand) was preſently down to wipe it up, and rub the board 
clean: ſomelzocy at table ſpeaking of my cold, I ſaid, = 
mo 


() Temple's Memoirs, ſecond part, P. go—34, edit. 1700. () Life of 
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moſt trouble it gave me was to ſee the poor wench take fo 
much pains about it, Monſ. Hoeft told me, *Twas well I 
eſcaped ſo; and that if his wife had been at home, though I 
were an Ambaſſador, ſhe would have turned me out of doors 
for fouling her houſ?. And laughing at that humour, ſaid, 
There were two rooms of his houſe that he never durſt come 
into, and believed they were never open but twice a year to 
make them clean. I faid, I found he was a good patriot, and 
not only in the intereſts of his country, but ia the cuſtoms of 
his town, where that of the wives governing, was I heard a 
thing eſtabliſhed. He replied, * Twas true, and that all a man 
could hope for there, was to have une douce Patrone (an eaſy Go- 
verneſs), and that his wife was ſo. Another of the magiſtrates 
at table, who was a graver man, ſaid, Monſieur Hoeſt was 
pleaſant ; but the thing was no more ſo in their town, than in 
any other places, that he knew of. Hoeft replied very briſk- 
ly, it was fo, and could not be otherwiſe, for it had long been 
the cuſtom ; and whoever offered to break it, would have 
banded againſt him, not only the women of the town, but all 
thoſe men too that were governed by their wives, which would 
make too great a party to be oppoſed. In the afternoon, upon 
a viſit, and occaſion of what had been ſaid at Monſ. Hoeft's, 
many ſtories were told of the ſtrange and curious cleanlineſs fo 
general in that city: and ſome ſo extravagant, that my ſiſter 
took them for jeſt ; when the Secretary of Amſterdam, that 
was of the company, deſiring her to look out of the window, 
ſaid, Why, Madam, there is the houſe where one of our ma- 
giſtrates going to viſit the miſtreſs of it, and knocking at the 
door, a ſtrapping North Holland laſs came and opened it. He 
aſked, whether her miſtreſs was at heme; ſhe ſaid, Yes; and 
with that he offered ro go in. But the wench, marking his 
ſhoes were not very clean, took him by both arms, threw him 
upon her back, carried him croſs two rooms, ſet him down at 
the bottom of the ſtairs, pulled off his ſhoes, put him on a pair 
of ſlippers that ſtood there, and all this without ſaying a 
word : but when ſhe had done, told him he might go up to her 
miſtreſs, who was in her chamber Cr. 

In July, 1676, Sir William Temple removed his family to 


Nimeguen, where he paſſed the year without making any pro- 
greſs in the treaty, that from ſeveral accidents was then at a 
itand ; and a year after, letters were ſent to him from the Lord- 
Treaſurer, to order him to return and ſucceed Mr. Coventry in 
his place of Secretary of State, which he made ſome difficulty of 
reſigning, unleſs he had leave to name his ſucceſſor ; which the 
King refuſed, and was diſpleaſed with him for deſiring it. Sir 
William Temple, who was not fond of the propoſed change, de- 
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fired his Majeſty to let it alone till all parties were agreed, and 
till the treaty was concluded in which he was then engaged. 
However, Sir William returned to England in the ſpring of the 
year 1668; and though the affair of the Secretary's place was 
dropt at his deſire, he did not return to Nimeguen that year, 
Abou: this time the Prince of Orange alſo came into England, 
and ſoon after married the Princeſs Mary, daughter to the Duke 
of York, afterwards King James II. But after the Prince and 
Princeſs were gone into Holland, the inclination at court always 
leaning towards France, the King would have engaged Sir Wil- 
liam Tem ple in { me negociations with that Crown, ſo contrary 
to thoſe he had been before concerned in, and which he was fo 
ill ſatisfied with, that he offered to give up his pretenſions to the 
Secretary's place, which he defired the Lord Treaſurer to ac- 
quaint his Maj:ſty with, and fo went to Sheen, with the hopes of 
being taken at his word, grovn very weary, as Monſ. De Wit 
uſ-d to expreſs it, of the perpetual fluctuation he had obſerved 
in all our Councils ſince Queen Elizabeth's reign. But upon 
diſcovery of the French dengns not to evacuate the Spaniſh towns 
which had been agreed on by the treaty to be delivered up, the 
King commanded Sir William Temple to go upon a third Em- 
baſſy to the States, with whom he concluded a treaty, by which 
England was engaged upon the refuſal of the French to evacu- 
ate the towns in forty days, to declare immediate war with 
France, But before half that time was run out, one De Croſs 
was ſent from the Engliſh Court into Holland, upon an errand 
that damped all che good humour which that treaty had given 
them there, and the life it had put into all their affairs. And 
theſe ſtrange and ſudden alterations in the Engliſh Coucrcils, 
which Sir William Temple had ſeen too often to be much ur- 
prized 2t, gave him a diitaſte to all public employments, though 
he continued for a ſhort time longer to be engaged in them. 

In 167g, he went back to Nimeguen, where the French delay- 
ed ſigning the treaty to the laſt hour, which, after he bad con- 
cluded, he returned to the Hague, from whence he was ſoon 1+ nt 
for to enter upon the Secretary's place, which Mr. Coventry wos 
at laſt reſolved to part with; and the Lord Sunderland, who was 
newly come into the other Secretary's place, preſſed him with 
much earneſtneſs to accept of it. He very unwillingly obeyed 
the King's commands to come over, having long had a: hear! 2 
vitit he had promiled to make the Great Duke of Tuicary, «s 
ſoon as his Embaſiy was ended; with whom he had begun a par- 
ticular acquaintance in England, and kept up a crretpondence 
ever ſince. And the preſent poſture of affairs was .uch, na: Sir 
William was very unwilling © engage in public Luzucis: he, 
ti.creftore. at length finally declined the Secretary's place, which 
was given to Sir Lionel jenkins. However, he had a princi, al 
ſharein eftabliſhirg a new t rivy Council, of whicu he was him» 
ſelf one of the members: but he was much diſpleaſed at the ad- 
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miſſion of the Earl of Shafteſbury, by whoſe conduct and in- 
trigues he thought public affairs would be much embarraſſed, He 
continued occaſionally to attend the Council, and alſo ſometimes 
held private conferences with the Miniſters. And in 1680, the King 
ſent for him, and propoſed his going Ambaſſador into Spain. 
Sir William complied with this propoſal, and ſet himſelf to pre- 
pare for it; but when his equipage was almoſt ready, and part of 
the money for it paid, the King changed his mind, and told him, 
he would have him defer his journey till the end of the preſent 
ſeſſions of Parliament, of which he was then a member for the 
Univerſity of Cambridge, 

In this Parliament, the bill of excluſion was agitated, which 
Sir William Temple declared himſelf againſt : and the laſt thing 
he did in Parliament was to carry the King's anſwer to an ad- 
dreſs of the Houſe of Commons, containing his Maj*ſty's reſolu- 
tion never to conſent to the excluſion of the Duke of York, 
However, his compliance with the King's inclination in this par- 
ticular, which appears to have been agreeable to his own judg- 
ment, did not prevent his giving umbrage to the court, by ex- 
—_ his ſentiments with freedom at the Council board. The 

ing had declared in the council, without previouſly aſking their 
advice, that he would prorogue the Parliament for a longer time 
than he had intended, and that he would hear nothing againſt 
it; Charging the Lord Chancellor to proceed accordingly. Upon 
which Sir Wm, Temple ſtood up, and told the King, that as to the 
reſolution he had taken, he would ſay nothing, becauſe he was 
reſolved to hear no reaſoning upon it; therefore he would only 
preſume to offer his Majeſty his humble advice, as to the courſe 
of his future proceedings ; which was, that his Majeſty, in his 
affairs, would pleaſe to make uſe of ſome council or other, and 
allow freedom to their debates and advices, aitcr hearing which, 
his Majeſty might yet reſolve as he pleaſe. That if he did not 
think the perſons, or number of tnis preſent council, ſuited with 
his affairs, it was in his power to diſſolve them, and conſtitute 
another of any number he pleaſed, and to alter them again 
when he would. But to make counſellors that ſhould not counſel, 
(he ſaid) ne doubted whether it was in his Majeſty's power, os 
not, becauſe it implicd a contradiction: and, ſo far as he had 
oblerved, either of farmer ages, or the preſent ; he queſti ned 
whether it was a ching had been pr.Ctiied in England by his 
Majeſty's predeceſſors, or was ſo now by any of the Princes in 
Cnriuendom. 

Sir William Temple being greatly diſguſted with the manner 
in which the national affairs were conducted, reſolved tu r-ure 
entirely trom public buſineis; and accordingiy he declined ter u- 
ing for Cambridge again in Parliament; and lent the Ning w rd 
hy nis fon, that © he would pals the reſt ot nis lite £5 good iu 
« ject as any in his kingdoms, but would never more meddie 
* with public affairs.“ He was n coutequence ſoon after ttruck 
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out of the liſt of Privy-Counſellors: and from this time Sir Wil. 
liam lived at Sheen till the end of that reign, and during a part 
of the next. The writer of his life before referred to, 4 
He lived from that time at Sheen, till 1685, without ever 
ſeeing the town or court, and had the privilege of not returning 
any viſits that were made him from thence by perſons of the belt 
quality and fortune, who during thoſe five years frequented his 
houſe and table; yet he never failed of waiting on his Majeſty, 
whenever he came into the neighbourhood, and nobody was bet- 
ter received by his own maſter whilſt he lived, and by King 
James afterwards, who often turned the whole converſation to 
him, as ſoon as he entered the room at Richmond C.“ 

Soon after the marriage of his ſon, Mr. John Temple, to 
Mademoiſelle Rambouillet, a rich heireſs, and only daughter of 
Monſ. Du Pleſſis, a French Proteſtant of a very good family, 
Sir William reſigned his ſeat at Sheen to his ſon; and having 
purchaſed a ſmall ſeat, called Moor Park, near Farnham in Sur- 
rey, which he took a great fancy to for its ſolitude and retire- 
ment, and the healthineſs and pleaſantneſs of its ſituation ; and 
being much afflicted with the gout, and broken with age and in- 
firmities, he reſolved to paſs the remainder of his life there, In 
his way thither, he waited on King James, then at Windſor, and 
begged his favour and protection, declaring, that he would al- 
ways live a good ſubject, but, whatever happened, never enter 
again upon any public employment; and he deſired his Majeſty 
never to give credit to whatever he might hear to the contrary, 
The King, who uſed to ſay, Sir William Temple's character was 
always to be believed, aſſured him of his favour, but gently re- 
proached him for nct coming into his ſervice, which he told him 
was his own fault, 

Sir William had no ſhare in bringing about the Revolution, 
and was ſo far from being in any ſecrets relative to that preat 
event, that he 1s ſaid to have been one of the laſt men in Fag. 
land who believed that any thing of that kind would happen. 
However, after the landing of the Prince of Orange, Moor Park 
being thought unſafe, as it lay in the way of both armies, he 
went back to the houſe he had given up to his ſon at Sheen, He 
refuſed permiſſion to his ſon to go and meet the Prince of Orange 
at his landing ; but after the abdication of King James, and the 
Prince's arrival at Windſor, Sir William Temple went to Wait 
upon his Highneſs, and carried his ſon with him. The Prince 
preſſed him to enter into his ſervice, and to be his Secretary of 
State; and told him, that it was in kindneſs to bim he had not 
been acquainted with his deſign ; but Sir William perſiſted in 
declining any public employment. 'The Prince viſited him two 
or three times at Sheen; but he ſoon returned to his retirement a: 
Moor Park. 
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From this time he employed himſelf wholly in his ſtudies, 
and the cares and amuſements of a country hfe, and ſaw but 
little company. He had, however, the honour of being often 
conſulted by King William, in ſome of his ſecret and important 
affairs, and of a viſit from him in his way from Wincheſter : and 
he uſed to wait upon his Majeſty at Richmond and Windſor, 
where he was always very graciouſly received, with that eaſe, 
and familiarity, and particular confidence, which had been be- 

un in Holland ſo many years before, 

Though Sir William declined any public employment him- 
ſelf, he did not oppoſe his ſon's acceptance of a poſt ; accord- 
ingly Mr. John Temple, who is faid to have been an able and 
accompliſhed man, was appointed Secretary at war by King Wil- 
liam. But this proved the occaſion of a great domeſtic misfor- 
tune to Sir William; for Mr, Temple, who was his only ſon, 
had ſcarcely been a week in his office, when he drowned him- 
ſelf at London-bridge, This extraordinary affair happened on 
the 14th of April, 1689, when Mr. Temple, having ſpent the 
whole morning at his office, took # boat, about noon, as if he de- 
ſigned to go to Greenwich ; when he had got a little way, he 
ordered the waterman to ſet him aſhore, and then making ſome 
diſpatches which he had forgot, proceeded. Before he caſt him- 
ſelf away, he dropt in the boat a ſhilling for the waterman, and 
a note to this effect: 

« My folly in undertaking what I was not able to perform, 
* has done the King and Kingdom a great deal of prejudice. 
„ wiſh him all happineſs, and abler ſervants than 

Joun TemeLs,” 

It was thought, by ſome, that he hereby meant his incapacity 
for the ſecretaryſhip at war, and the rather, becauſe he had aſked 
the King leave to reſign the day before, But others aſſign a dif- 
ferent cauſe for his melancholy, which has been thought more 

robable, and to which Burnet attributes his putting an end to 
2 life. General Richard Hamilton being upon ſuſpicion con- 
fined in the Tower, Mr. Temple viſited him ſometimes, upon 
the ſcore of a former acquaintance ; when diſcourſing upon the 
preſent juncture of affairs, and how to prevent the effuſion of 
blood in Ireland, the General ſaid, That the beſt way was to ſend 
thither a perſon in whom Tyrconnel could truſt; and he did not 
doubt, if ſuch a perſon gave him a true account of things in 
Ireland, he would readily ſubmit. Mr. Temple communicated 
this overture to the King, who, approving of it, and looking 
upon General Hamilton to be the propereſt perſon for ſuch a ſer- 
vice, aſked Mr. Temple whether he could be truſted ; and he 
readily engaging his word for him, Hamilton was ſent to lre- 
land; but, inſtead of diſcharging the commiſſion he was ſent 
on, and perſuading Tyrconnel to ſubmit, he encouraged him as 
much as poſſible to ſtand out, and offered him his aſſiſtance, 
which Tyrconnel gladly accepted. Mr. Temple contracted an 
. extreme 
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extreme melancholy upon Ham Iton's deſertion ; and though the 
King encouraged him, being convinced of his innocence, yet 
this did not prevent his taking the unhappy method before- men- 
tioned of ending his days, He left behind him two daughters, 
(whom he had by the French lady before ſpoken of) to whom Sir 
William bequeathed the bulk of his eſtate ; but with this expreſs 
condition, that they ſhould not marry Frenchmen : „a nation 
« (ſays Mr. Boyer) to whom Sir William ever bore a general ha- 
„ tred, upon account of their impericuſneſs and arrogance to 
5 foreigners.” 

In 1694, Sir William loſt his wife, who was a lady of great 
merit and accompliſhments, and highly eſteemed by King Wil- 
liam and Queen Mary. He was now upwards of ſixty, an age 
at which, he uſed to ſay, a man ought to conclude himſelf no 
longer of uſe in the world, but to himſelf and his friends, He 
lived four years after, extreme:y afflicted with the gout ; which, 
with the help of aye, and a natural decay of ſtrength and ſpi- 
rits, put a period to his life in Javuary, 1698, in his ſeventietk 
year. He died at Moor Park, where his heart was buried in a 
filver box, under the ſun dial in his garden, oppoſite to the win- 
dow where he uſed to coiit: mplate and admire the works of na. 
ture with his beloved tiſter, tne ingenious Lady Giffard. This 
was directed by his will; agreeable alſo to which, his body was 
privatel; interred in Weliminiter-Abbey, near his wife and his 
daughter Diana, who had been buried there before, as was his 
filter the Lady Giffard afterwards; and over them all a black 
marble monument was erected, with a ſhort Latin inſcription. 


Sir WILLIAM TEMPLE's perſon and character have been de- 
lincated, by the writer ot his lite before referred to, who is ſaid 
to have been one of his particular friends, in the following man- 
ner. He was rather tall than low; his ſhape, when young. 
very exact; his hair a dark brown, and curled naturally, and 
whi'ft that was eſt emed a beauty, nobody had it in greater per- 
fedticn ; his eyes grey, but lively; and his body lean, but ex- 
treme active, ſo that none acquitteu themſelves better at all forts 
of exerciſe. | 

« He had an extraordinary ſpirit and life in his humour, with 
fo agreeable turns of wit and f.icy in his converſation, that no- 
body was welcomer in all forts of company, and fome have ob- 
ſerved, that he never had a mind to make any body kind to him, 
without compaſſing his delign. 

« He was an exact obſerver of truth, thinking none that had 
failed once ought ever to be truſted again ; of nice points of ho- 
rour ; of greet humanity and good nature, taking pleaſure in 
making others eaſy and happy; his paſſions naturally war and 
quick, but tempered by reaton and thought; his humour 895 
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but very unequal from cruel fits of ſpleen and melancholy, be- 
ing ſubject to great damps from ſudden changes of weather, but 
chiefly from the cr:ſſes and ſurpriziag turns in his buſineſs, and 
diſappointments he met with ſo often, in his endeavours to con- 
tribute to the honour and ſervice of his country, which he 
thought himſelf two or three times ſo near com paſſing, that he 
could not think with patience of what had hindered it, or of 
thoſe that he thought had been the occaſion of his diſappoint- 
ments, 

He never ſeemed buſy in his greateſt employments ; was a 
great lover of Liberty, and therefore hated the ſervitude of 
courts, ſaid he could never ſerve for wages, nor be buſy (as one 
is ſo often there) to no purpoſe ; and never was willing to enter 
upon any employment, but that of a public miniſter, 

« He had been a paſſjonate Lover, was a kind Huſband, a 
fond and induigent Father, a good maſter, and the beſt friend in 
the world; and knowing himſelf to be ſo, was impatient of the 
lealt ſuſpicion or jealouly from thoſe he loved. He was ever 
kind to the memory of thoſe he had once liked and eſteemed; 
wounded to the heart by grief, upon the many l-{ſes of his chil- 
dren and friends, *till recovered by reaſon and philoſophy, and 
that perſect reſignation to Almighty God, which he thought ſo 
abſolute a part uf our duty; upon thoſe ſad occaſions often ſiy- 
ing, His holy name be praiſed ; his will be done. 

*« He was not without ſtrong averfions, ſo as to be uneaſy at 
the firſt fight ot ſome he diſliked, and impatient of their cover« 
ſation ; apt to be warm in diſputes and expoſtula:ions, which 
made him hate the one, and avoid the other, which ne uſed o 
ſay, migat ſometimes do well between lovers, but never between 
friends, He curned his converſation to what was more ealy and 
pleaſant, eſpecially at table, where he ſaid ill humour ougat 
never to come, and his agreeable talk at 1c, if it had been let 
down, would have been very entertaining to the reader, as well 
as it was to { many that heard it. He had a very familiar way 
of converſing with all forts of people, from the greateſt Princes 
to the mean: it iervants, and even children, whole :inperfeft lan- 
guare, and natural and innocent talk, he was fond of, aud made 
entertainment out ot every thing that could affurd it: when that 
he liked belt failed, the next terved urn. 

Ie lived healthfui till turty-two, then begun to be troubled 
with rh-ums u,:0n h.s tretn and eyes, which he attributed to the 
air of Holiind, and whica ended, when he was forty ſeven, n 
the gout, upon which he rew very melancho;y, being tuen An- 
boſſacoſ at tue Hague: he laid, a man was never yoo4 for any 
thing after it; aud mou-;n trom tins time ne hal frequent returns 
of 141 health, he neve c:red to cur uit ph-liciuns ; laying, he 
boped io die without them, and truit.d wholly te the care and 
advice of his trieuds, Wien he often expreſied ainuelf fo happy 
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in, as to want nothing, but health; which, ſince riches could not 
help him to, he deſpiſed them. 

He was born to a moderate eſtate, and did not much en- 
creaſe it during his employments, which he tells his ſon, in his 
letter to him before the fecond part of his Memoirs, It is fit 
„ ſhould contribute ſomething to his entertainment, fince they 
« had done ſo little to his fortunes, upon which he could make 
1 him no excuſe, ſince it was ſo often in his power, that it was 
«« never in his thoughts, which were ever turned upon how much 
<< leſs he wanted, rather than how much more.” And in a fine 
ſtrain of philoſophy he concludes, “If yours have the ſame 
„turn, you will be but too rich; if the contrary, you will be 
« ever poor.“ 

« The preſents made him in his ſeveral embaſſies, were chiefly 
laid out in building and planting, and in purchaſing old ſta:ues 
and pictures, which were his only expence, or extravagance, but 
not too great for his income. Thoſe that knew him little, 
thought him rich, to whom he uſed to anſwer pleaſantly, That he 
wanted nothing but an eſtate: and yet nobody was more gene- 
rous to his friends, or more charitable to the poor, in giving often 
to true objects of charity, an hundred pounds at a time, and ſome- 
ti mes three hundred [ ww }.” | 

Lord Orrery obſerves, that“ Sir William Temple is an eaſy, 
careleſs, incorrect writer, elegantly negligent, politely learned, 
and engagingly familizr ( x ).” Mr. Hume ſays, Of all the 
conſiderable writers of this age, Sir William Temple is almoſt 
the only one, who kept himſelf altogether unpolluted by that 
inundation of vice and licentiouſneſs, which overwhelmed the 
nation, The ſtile of this author, though extremely negligent, 
and even mixed with foreign idioms, is agreeable and interelting, 
That mixture of vanity which appears in his works, is rather a 
recommendation to them. By means of it, we enter into ac- 
quaintance with the character of the author, fall of honour and 

humanity ; and fancy that we are engaged, not in the peruſal ©: 

a book, but in converſation with a companion 59.“ 

vir William Temple's Works have all paſſed through ſeverz. 
editions. The whole of them have been collected together, anc 
publimed in two volumes, folio, and in four volumes, 8 vo. 

'I'tzey confilt chiefly of his Memoirs, Letters, Obſervations on the 

United Provinces, and Miſcellanies. His Miſcellanies are di- 

vided into two parts. The firſt contains, 1. A Survey of the 

conſtitutions and intereſts of the Empire, Sweden, Denmark, 

Spain, Holland, France, and Flanders, &c. 2. An Eſſay upon 


the original and nature of government. 3. An Eſſay upon the 
advancemen: 


( wv Life of Sir William Temple, prefixed to his Works, P. 19—22. 
{ x) Remarks on the Life and Writings of Dr. Swift, ſecond Edition,“ 


153- (%) Hiſt, of England, Vol, VIII. F. 325, 326. Edit, 8vo. 1763. 
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advancement of trade in Ireland, 4. Upon the conjuncture of 
affairs in October, 1673, 5. Upon the exceſſes of grief. 6. An 
Eſſay upon the cure of the your by Moxa. The ſecond part 
contains four Eſſays, 1. Opon Ancient and Modern Learn- 
ing. 2. Upon the gardens of Epicurus, 3. Upon Heroic 
Virtue, 4. Upon Poetry, | 


Vor. VI. 8. 2 * THE 


The Life of HENRY BOOTH, Lord 


Delamer, and Eari of Warrington. 


His patriotic Nobleman was ſecond ſon of George 
Lord Delamer. During the life of his father, he was 
Knight of the Shire for the county of Cheſter, in ſe- 
veral Parhaments, in the reign of King Charles II. 
And in the Houſe of Commons he conſtantly ſhewed himſolf a 
{rm cppoſer of arbitrary power, and a ſteady friend to the rights 
af the people. He excrted himſelf in ſupport of the bil] of 
excluſion, and in the ſpeech which he made on that occaſion he 
endeavoured to prove, (to ule his own words) that “ the next or 
h in has not fo abſolute an inhezent right to the Crown, but 
«++ thai he may for the good of the nation be ſet aſide:“ as all 
©Qvernment was inſtituted for the benefit of the people, and no: 
jor the private intereſt of any particular family or individual. 
tle was very ſolicitous to have procured an act for the puniſh+ 
ing thoſe, who were known to have received bribes from the 
Court, in the Parliament which was ſtiled the Penfion Parliament, 
in the reign of King Charles II. In the ſpeech which he mad: 
en this ſubject in the fubſequent Parliament, he faid, ** Breach 
of truil is accounted the moſt infamou thing in the worid, and 
„this theſe men have been guilty of to the higheſt degree. 
„ Robbery and fiealing cur law puniſhes with death; and wha: 
„ de ſerve they, who beggar and take away all that the naticn 
„ has, under the protection of diſpoſing of the people's money 
„for the honour and good of the King and kingdom?“ He 
propoicd, that a bill ſhould te brought in by which theſe hireling 
ienators (who ſtiled themicives, he obſerves, the King's Friend, 
ſhouid be rencered ineapable of ſerving in Parliament for the tu- 
ture, or of enjoying any office civil or military; and that they 
ſhould be ctliged, as far as they were able, to refund all the mo- 
ney which they bad received for ſecret ſervices to the Crown ; or, 
in other words. for betraying their conſtituents, ** Our law 
* (laid he) will not allow a thief to keep what he has got, by 
** ſtealth, but of courie orders reſtitution; and ſhall theſe proud 
rot, bers of the nation, not reſtore their ill gotten goods?“ 

He oppoled, with a becoming ſpirit, the unjuſt and arbitrary 
power aſlamed by the Privy Council, of impriſoning men contrary 
© law. He made alſo a lorg ſpeech againſt the corruption of 
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the Judges, in which he affirmed, that in a variety of caſes they 
had ſold, denied, or delayed juſtice ; that they had taken bribes, 
and threatened juries and evidence; “ perverting the law to the 
e higheſt degree, and turning it upſide down, that arbitrary 
% power might come in upon their ſhoulders.” He, therefore, 
moved, that an enquiry ſhould be made into their conduct, and 
that ſuch of them as were found guilty might receive the puniſh» 
ment they merited. 

His defence of the Bill of Excluſion, and oppoſition to the 
meaſures of the Court in other inſtances, rendered him ſo ob- 
noxious to the Duke of York, that by his influence he was com- 
mitted priſoner to the 'Towerof London ; but after ſeveral months 
ſtrict confinement, he was ſet at liberty. In 1684, he ſucceeded 
his father in his honours and eſtates, his elder brother having died 
in his childhood. But the Duke of York having ſucceeded to the 
Throne the ſame year, under the title of King James II. he was 
ſoon after again committed cloſe priſoner to the Tower; ſome 
time after he was admitted to bail; but was quickly afterwards 
taken up again, and committed a third time priſoner to the 
Tower, on a falſe accuſation of High Treaſon. 

On "Thurſday the 14th of January, 1685, he was brought to 
his trial in Weſtminſter-hall, betorc the Lord Chancellor jefe- 
ries, who was his perſonal enemy, and who was conſtituted 
Lord High-Steward on that occaſi on. He was not tried by the 
whole Houſe of Peers, though the Parliament was then actually 
exiſting by prorogation; but by a ſelect number of twenty- 
ſeven Peers, ſummoned by the Lord-High-Steward for that pur- 
2 He proteſted againit this irregularity ; but his objections 

ing over-ruled, the trial proceeded. However, he made fo full 
and clear a defence, that the Peers appointed to try him unani- 
mouſly acquitted him, 

After this Lord Delamer lived in a retired manner in the coun- 
try, much honoured and beloved, till meaſures were concerted 
for bringing about the Revolution, in which he very heartily 
concuried V); and, on the Prince of Orange's landing in 
England, he, being foiicitous to deliver his country from Popery 
and a deipotic government, raiſed, in a very tew days, a great 
force in Cheſhire and Lancaſhire, and therewith marched to join 
that Prince; who, on notice thereof, wrote to him the following 
letter: 


6 3 „ Hindon, 


7) A late author informs us, that they met is at preſent a Farm- 
* at Whittington, a village on the * houſe: and the country people dif- 

edge of Scarſdale, in Derbyihire, * tinguith the room where they, fat by 
the Earls of Devonihire and Dan- the name of tre Plotting Par.our,? 
by, and th: Lord Delamer, pri- Vid. Dr. Akeutide's Ode, addreiſed 
vately concerted che plan of the to the Earl of Huntingdon, 
Revolution, The houſe in which 
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4 Hindon, the 2d of December, 1688. 
c My Lord. 

4%] have heard To worthy a character of you, that I am hear. 
4 tily glad to find you ſo frankly embarked in the ſame deſign 
„ with me; and you may depend on me to ſhew you all the 

« kindneſs in my power. If your occaſions will ow of it, I 
« ſhall be glad to ſee you at Hungerford next Friday night; 
* but you muſt ſend me notice of your coming the night before 
«« your arrival, that I may direct quarters for you and your 
* troops, and that my out-guards may let you paſs to me. 

«« I am, Your moſt affectionate friend, 
„PRINCE d' ORANGE.“ (z). 


On the Prince of Orange's arrival at Windſor, in his approach 
towards London, Lord Delamer, together with the Marquis of 
Halifax, and the Earl of Shrewſbury, were on the 17th of De- 
cember, 1688, ſent by that Prince with a meſſage to Kirg James 
to remove from Whitehall. Lord Delamer, though no flatterer 
of the King in his proſperity, was too generous to inſult him in 
this diſtreſs ; and, therefore, at this time treated him with great 
reſpet. And James was ſo ſenſible of this Nobleman's civility 
to him on this occaſion, that after his retirement into France, he 
ſaid, ** The Lord Delamer, whom he had uſed ill, had then 
„treated him with much more regard than the other two 
Lords to whom he had been kind, and from whom he might 
«« better have expected it.” Mr. Walpole ſays, that Lord Dela- 
mer, who was thrice impriſoned for bis noble love of liberty, 
and who narrowly eſcaped the fury of James and Jefferies, lived 
to be commiſſioned by the Prince of Orange, to order that King 
to remove from Whitehall ; a meſſage which he delivered with a 
generous decency (a).“ 

Cur of the forces which were raiſed by Lord Delamer to join 
the Prince of Orange, a regiment of horſe was afterwards form- 
ed, the command of which was for ſome time committed to him 
as colonel: and this regiment ſerved in Ireland during the war 
in that kingdom. On the 14th of February, 1688 9, King Wil- 
liam and Queen Mary being proclaimed the preceding day, Lord 
Delamer was ſworn a Privy-Counſellor; and on the gth of April 
following, he was made Chancellor and Under-Treaſurer of the 
Exchequer. On the 12th of the ſame month, he was alſo made 
Lord-Lieutenant of the county and city of Cheſter. This Jalt 
office, topether with that of Privy Counſeller, he enjoyed for 
liſe; but as to the others, he continued 1a them for about one 
year only, Mr. Walpole ſays, © He was diſmiſſed by King Wil- 
liam to gratify the Tories.” However, it was not thought ad- 
viſavie to diiplace a Nobleman, vio had contributed fo _ 

towards 


2) Collins Peerage, Vol. II. P. 434. (4) Catalogue of Royal and Nor 
de Authors, Vol. II. P. 93. 2d Edit, 
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towards the Revolution, in a diſobliging manner; and therefore 
he was, by letters patent bearing date at Weſtminſter, 17th of 
April, 1690, created Earl of Warrington, in the county of Lan- 
caſter, to hold to him, and the heirs male of his body, for his 
great ſervices in raiſing and bringing great forces to his Majeſty, 
to reſcue his country and religion from tyranny and Popery, as 
the ;reamble of the patent expreſſes it: and had likewiſe, for 
the better ſupport of that dignity, a penſion of 2000). per annum 

ranted to him, which having been paid to him only for the firſt 
Jalf year, was afterwards ſuffered to run in arrear, and now re- 
mairs ſtated amongſt the reſt of King William's debts, in a 
lit of them which was drawn up at the command of Queen 
Anne. 


His Lordſhip was thus characterized in a poem written in the 
reign of King William: 


« A brave Aſſertor of his country's right: 

« A noble, but ungovernable fire, 

„Such is the hero's) did his breaſt inſpire, 

„Fit to aſſiſt to pull a tyrant down; 

„ But not to pleaſe a Prince that mounts the Throne. 
% Impatient of oppreſſion, {till he ſtood 

His country's mounds againſt th' invading flood,” 


He died at London on the zd day of January, 1693, in the 
forty-ſecond year of his age, and was interred in the family- 
vault in Bowdon-church, in the county of Cheſter, He was a 
Nobleman always illuſtriouſly diſtinguiſned for his public ſpirit, 
and his noble ardour in defence of the liberties of his country; 
and he thought patriotiſm eſſential to the character of a virtuous 
man. In his “ Advice to his Children.“ publiſhed in his 
Works, he ſays, “ There never yet was any good man who had 
* not an ardent zeal for his country,” In his private life he 
appears to have been a man of piety, worth, humour, and hu» 
manity. He married Mary, ſole daughter and heireſs to Sir 
James Langham of Cotteſbrooke in the county of Nottingham, 
Bart. By this Lady, who was of a very amiable character, he 
had four ſons and two daughters. His eldeſt fon died an infant, 
and he was therefore ſucceeded in his honours and eftates by his 
ſecond ſon George, Earl of Warrington, 

His Works, which were publiſhed in one volume, 8vo. in 
1694, contain tis Advice to his Children, au EFſſay on Govern» 
ment, ſeveral of his ſpeeches in Parliament, fifteen ſmall poli- 
tical tracts or eſſays, and the caſe of William Earl of Devon- 
ſhire, He alſo wrote Obſervations on the caſe of Lord Ruſl), 
for whom he had a great friendſhip, and who, on tne morning 
of his execution, ſent him a very kind meſſage, expreſſ. ve ct his 
regard for him. 
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The Life of TOHN KAY. 


OHN RAY was the fon of Roger Ray, a blackſmith, at 
Black Notley, near Braintree, in Eſſex, where he was born 
on the 2gth of November, 1628. He received his firſt 
education at a ſchool in Braintree; from whence he was 

ſent, in 1644, to Catherine Hall in Cambridge. Here he con- 
tinued near two years, and then removed to Trinity-College, 
Mr. Derham informs us, that he was much pleaſed with this re- 
moval, becauſe in Catherine Hall they chicfly addicted themſelves 
to diſputations, while in Trinity-College the politer arts and 
ſciences were principally attended to and cultivated. He took 
the degrees in arts, and was choſen tellow of his College; and 
the learned Duport, famous for his kl] in Greek, who had been 
his tutor, uſed to ſay, that the chief of all his pupils, and to 
whom he eſteemed none of the reſt comparable, were Mr. Ray 
and Dr. Barrow, who were both cf the ſame ſtanding. 

In 1651, he was choſen the Greek lecturer of the College; in 
1653, the mathemarics] lefturer; and in 1655, humanity reader: 
which three appointments ſhew the reputation he had acquired in 
that early period of his life, for his ſkill in languages, polite li- 
tezature, and the ſciences, Indeed, he injured his health by tco 
intenſe an application to his ſtudies, _ naturally conſumptive 
and weakly ; he was adviſed, and oi liged, therefore, to exerciſe 
Simſelf by riding or walking in the tields, But he made even 
the time employed in this manner turn to good account, by ap- 
plying bimicit to the ſtudy of Botany, in which ſcience he ar- 


ri ved at a great perfection. His firſt longeſt excurſion in ſearch 


of plants, was in the ſummer of che year 1658, when he rode 
fron, Cambridge to Cheſter ; from whence he went into North 
Wales, viſiting many places, and among the reſt the famous hill 

of Snowdon, and retuined by Shrewſbury and Giouceller (5). 
Oa the 23d of December, 1660, he was ordained Deacon and 
Prieſt by Dr. Robert Sandericn, Biſhop of Lincoin. The tame 
year he publiſhed, “ A Catalogue of the Cambridge Plants.“ 
A d in 1601, he took a ſecond journey, with Francis Willough- 
by, Eiq; and others, in ſearch of herbs, plants, &c. into the North 
of England; aud from thence into Scotland, through Edinburgh, 
as far as Stirling; from whence returning through Glaſgow, * 
— 


id. Biograp, Britan. and New and Gen. Dict. Svo. 
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io into England by Carliſle, they arrived at Cambridge in Sep- 
tember. 

The year following, taking Cheſter and all Wales in their 
way, they travelled through Cornwall, Devonſhire, Dorſetſhire, 
Ham: ſhire, Wiltſhire, Berkſhire, &c. and returned to London 
by Windſor. But after the paſſing of what was called the Bar- 
tholomew-aR, in 1602, Mr Ray quitted hi, fellowſhip of Tri- 
nity-College, becauſe he could not comply with all the Condi- 
tions required in that at. In the years 1063, 1654, and 1665, 
he accompanied Mr. Willoughby, Mr. Philip Skippon, and Mr. 
Nathaniel Bacon, in their travels through the Low Countries, 
Gerwany, Italy, France, &c. embarking at Dover the 18th of 
April, 1663, and returning thither on the 8th of April, 1666. 
He publiſhed afterwards the curious obſervations he had made in 
thoſe travels under the following title : ** Obſervations topo- 
graphical, moral, and phyſiological, made in a journey through 
*« part of the Low Countries, Germany, Italy. and France, &c.“ 
Lond. 673. 8vo. 

Aſter his return to England, Mr. Ray lived ſome time at his 
native place of Black Notley, but moſtly at Middleton-hall in 
Warwickſhire, the ſeat of his worthy and ingenious friend Fran- 
cis Willoughby, Eſq. In 1667, they viſited together Worceſter- 
ſhire, and all the weſtern counties. On the 7th of November, 
1667, Mr. Ray was admitted Fellow of the Royal Society. The 
year following, he viſited Kent, in purſuit of his favourite ſtudy 
of Botany; and, for the fame purpoſe, took another journey into 
the northern parts of England. 

In 1671, Mr. Ray was afflicted with a feveriſh diforder, which 
ended in the yellow jaundice: but he was ſoon cured of it, as 
he tells us bimſelf, by an infuſion of ſtone-horſe dung with ſaf- 
tron in ale. he year after, his intimate and beloved friend Mr, 
Willoughby died in the 37th year of his age, at Middleton-hall, 
his ſeat in Yorkſhire ; ** co the infinite and unſpeakable loſs and 
grief, ſays Mr. Ray, of myſelf, his friends, and all good men.“ 
There having been the cloſeſt and fincereſt friendſhip between 
Mr. Willoughby and Mr. Ray, who were both attached to the 
ſame kind of ſtudies, from the time of their being fellow colle- 
gians, Mr. Willoughby evidenced his kindneſs for Mr. Ray, and 
his confidence in him, even at his death: for he made him one 
of the executors of his will, and charged him with the education 
of his ſons, Francis and Thomas, leaving him alſo for life 601. 
per annum, The eldeſt of theſe young geatlemen not being four 
years of age, Mr. Rav, as a faithful truſtee, betook himſelf 
to the iuſtruction of them; and tor their uſe compoſed his 
* Nomenclator Clafiicus ” Francis, the eldeſt, dying betore he 
was of aye, the hunger became Lord Middleto;, Not many 
months attcy (he death ©, Mr, Willoughb,, Mr. Ray loſt ano- 
ther of his beit tie de, Biſhop Wilkins, whom he viſited in Lon- 
doa, but found near expiring. 
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In july, 1673, he married Margaret, daughter to Mr. John 
Oakley of Launton in Oxfordſhire, by whom he had four daugh- 
ters, three of whom ſurvived him. Notwithſtanding his maär- 
riage, he continued at Middleton the remainder of the year 
1673, and all 1674 ; but he afterwards removed to Coleſhill, and 
Satton-Cofield, in Warwickſhire, where he reſided till about 
Michaelmas 1677. Then he returned into Eſſex, and having 
lived about a year and an half at Faulkborn- hall, the ſeat of Ed- 
ward Bullock, Eſq; he ſettled in a houſe of his own building at | 
Black Notley, where he continued the remainder of his days. | 
In 1686, he publiſhed, in folio, the firſt volume of his“ Hif 
« toria Plantarum;“ the ſecond volume was publiſhed in 1687, 3 
ard the third ſome years after. As his principal delight and em- 
ployment was the general ſtudy of nature, he publiſhed, in 1693, ? 
conciſe but very accurate account of quadrupeds and ſerpents, | 
entitled, “ Synopſis methodica animalium quadrupedum et fer- f 
<< pentini gener1s,” &c. 8vo, He drew up likewiſe, in the ſame 
method, and about the ſame time, a Synopſis of Birds and 
Fiſhes, which was publiſhed after his death. He alſo employed 
much time and pains in digeſting and preparing for the preſs 
fome obſervations and collections in natural hiſtory made by his 
deceaſed friend Mr. Willoughby. And he alſo continued to 
publiſh from time to time ſundry botanical pieces of his own. 4 
Mr. Ray having now publiſhed many books on ſubjects, which f 
might be thought ſomewhat _— to his profeſſion, he at length F 
zeſolved to entertain the world like a divine, as well as natural 
philoſopher; and accordingly printed, in 1691, in 8vo. his 
«++ Wiſdom of Gop manifeſted in the Works of the Creation.“ 
This work meeting with univerſal applauſe, encouraged him to 
yulhſh another of a like nature; which was his“ Three phy- 
cot ological diſcourſes concerning the chaos, deluge, and 
„ diſtolution of the world ;”? 1692, 8vo. Both thefe works have 
been often re-printed, with large additions. He alſo publiſhed 
4 treatiſe in practical divinity, entitled, “ A perſuaſive to a holy 
8,” 
He iikewiſe made a catalogue of Grecian, Syrian, Egyptian, 
and Cretan plants, which was printed with Rauwolff's travels in 
69; and the year atter publiſhed his“ Sylloge Stirpium Eu- 
« ropzarum extra Britannian.“ He had afterwards ſome little 
conteſts with Rivinus and Tournefort, concerning the method of 
plants, which occaſioned him to amend and review his own me- 
thod. 
Mr. Ray's health had long been impaired by years and ſtudy; 
and he began now to be grievouſly afflicted with a continua 
diarrhœa, and with very painful ulcers in his legs, which eat 
decp into the fleſh, and kept him waking whole nights. By 
which means he was ſo diſabled, that, as he tells Dr. Tancred 
kobipſon, in a letter dated September the zoth, 1698, he could 
not ſo niuch as walk into the neighbouring fields, He lived, 
however, 
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however, ſome years with theſe infirmities ; and at length died 
on the 17th of January, 1704-5, in his own houſe at Black Not- 

He was buried, according to his own directions, in the 
church-yard there; and a monument was ſoon after erected over 
his grave, with a Latin inſcription. But this monument begin- 
ning to grow ruinous, was removed from the church-yard into the 


church in 1737- 


A few days before his death he wrote the following ſhort letter 
to his friend Sir Hans Sloane, Bart. 


« Dear Sir, 

« The beſt of friends: theſe are to take a final leave of 
« you as to this world. I look upon myſelf as a dying man, 
„ Gop requite your kindneſs expreſſed any ways towards me 
« an hundred fold: bleſs you with a confluence of all good 
„ things in this world, and eternal life and happineſs hereafter : 
«« and grant us an happy meeting in heaven. 

I am, Sir, 
Black Notley, Eternally Yours, 
Jan. 1, 1704. Joun Rav,” 


« P. 8. When you happen to write to my ſingular friend Dr. 
„% Hotton, I pray tell him I received his moſt obliging and af- 
«« feRionate letter, for which I return thanks; and acquaint 
« him, that I was not able to anſwer it, or ——,” 


Dr. Robinſon ſays, that Mr. Ray was ** the beſt Botaniſt, 
e and the moſt accompliſhed Naturaliſt of this, or perhaps any 
% age.” And he adds, that he was a man of ** a vaſt memory, 
exact judgment, univerſal knowledge, and extraordinary ta- 
& lents,” He was diſtinguithed for his worth and probity, as 
well as for his extenſive learning. He was modeſt, affable, and 
communicative ; of great candour and integrity; remarkably 
ſober and temperate; and charitable to the utmoſt of his power. 
His collections of natural curioſities were confiderable ; and he 
beſtowed them, a few days before his deceaſe, upon his ingenious 
neighbour, Samuel Dale, apothecary in Braintree, who, with the 
addition of many of his own, made a preſent of them afterwards 
to the Royal Society.—In 1718, Mr. Derham publiſhed, in 8vo, 
*« Philoſophical letters between the late learned Mr. Ray and ſe- 
*« yeral of his ingenious correſpondents, natives and foreigners,” 
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in the following terms: 


(c) RICHARD BUSBY was born 
at Lutton in Lincolnſhire in 1606. 
He received his education in. Weit- 
minſter-ſchool, as a King's ſcholar; 
and in 1624, was elected itudent of 
Chriſt church. In 1628, he took the 
degree of Bachelor of Arts, and that 
of maſter in 1631, at which time he 
was elleemed a great maſter of the 
Greek and Latin tongues, In 1639, 
he was adwitted to the Prebend and 
Rectory of Cudworth, wit! the 
chapel of Knowle annext d, in the 
church of Wells; of which he loſt the 
profits during the civil war; but it is 
{aid that he had ſome other prefer» 
ment, of which he was ſuffcred to 
keep poſſeſſion, He was appointed 
malter of Wellminſter- ſchool in 1640; 
in which laborious ſtation he continu- 
ed above fiſty-five years, and bred up 
probably the greateſt number of learn 
ed ſchniars that were ever educated 
by ne man. After the reſtoration of 
King Charies 11. Mr, Buſby's merit 
and reputation being taken notice of, 
his Majeſty conferred on him a Pre- 
bend f Weſtminſter; and he was 
ſoon after made Treaſurer and Canon- 
Reſiilentiary of the church of Wells 
In 1660, he took the degrec o Doctor 
of. Divinity, At the coronation of K. 
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HIS celebrated Poet was ſon to Mr. Eraſmus Dryden, 
of Tichmerſh, and grandſon of Sir Eraſmus Dryden 
of Canons Aſhby, both in Northamptonſhire. He 
was born at Aldwinckle, near Oundle, in that coun- 

ty, on the gth of Auguſt, 1631, He was educated in grammar- 
learving at Weſtminſter-ſchool, being King's ſcholar there un- 
der the famous Dr. Buſby (Ce); and was from thence elected, in 
1650, a ſcholar of Trinity College, in Cambridge; but what 
ſtay he made at the Univerſity we meet with no account, In 
1658, he publiſhed ““ Heroic Stanzas on the late Lord Protector, 
«« written after his funeral:” in which he ſpeaks of Cromwell 


« His 


Charles IT. on the 23d of April, 1664, 
he carried the Ampubla. In the con- 
vocation the ſame year, he was Proc- 
tor for the chapter of Bath and Wells; 
and was one of thoſe who approved 
and ſubſcribed the common prayer» 
book. After a long, healthy, and labo- 
rious life, he died on the 6th of April, 
1695, aged eighty-nine, and was bu- 
ried in Weſtmintter-abbey, where a 
monument is eretted to his memory. 
Dr. Buſby was a man of great learn- 
ing, and had great {kill and di 1gence 
as a teacher, He was very ſagacious 
in finding out the genius and diſpoſi- 
tion of has ſcholars, and no leſs in- 
duſtrious in employing them to ad- 
vantag- and forwarding them ſuc- 
ceſsfully. He g:catly liked, and even 
— 2 and rewarded wit in any 
of his ſcholars, though ic reflected on 
himſelf; but in bis {chool he was ex- 
tremely ſevere; and was ſuppoſed to 
have made a greater conſumption ot 
birch than any cther man of his pto- 
teſſion He fourded and endowed 
two leCtures in Chriſt-church College, 
one of the oriental languages, and 
another for the mathematicks. He 
compoſed a Greek Grammar, and 
{everal other books, for the uſe of 
Weltminiter-ſchool, 
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« His grandeur he deriv'd from heaven a'one z 
« For he was great e'er fortune made him fo, 

% And wars, like miſts that riſe againſt the {un, 
„Made him but greater ſeem, not greater grow. 


« No borrow'd bays his temples did adorn, 

«« But to our Crown he did freſh jewels bring: 
« Nor was his vittue poiſon'd ſoon as born, 

„% With the too early thoughts of being King. 


«« He, private, mark'd the faults of others ſway, 
«© And ſet as ſea-marks for himſelt to ſhun ; 

« Not like raſh monarchs, who their youth betray, 
«« By acts their age too late would wiſh undone. 


© And yet dominion was not his deſign ; 
«© We owe that bleſſing not to him, bat heaven, 
«© Which to fair acts unſought rewards did join; 
«© Rewards that leſs to him than us were given. 


« Swift and reſiſtleſs through the land he paſt, 
Like that bold Greek who did the Eaſt ſubdue, 
« And made to battles ſuch heroic haſte, 
« As if on wings of victory he flew. 


«© He fought ſecure of fortune as of fame; | 
„Still by new maps the iſland might be ſhewn, 

« Of conqueſts which he ſtrew'd where'er he came, 
40 Thick as the Galaxy with ſtars is ſown. 


«© Fame of th' aſſerted ſea, through Europe blown, 
« Made France and »pain ambitious of his love; 

% Each knew that fide muſt conquer he would own ; 
© And for him ficrcely, as for empire, ſtrove. 


„ © By his command, we boldly croſs'd the line, | 

| „And bravely fought where ſouthern ſtars ariſe ; | 

We trac'd the far-fe:ch*/ gold unto the mine, | 
% And that which brib'd our fathers made our prize. 


? 
N 

4 Nor died he when his ebbing fame went leſs, 
. «© But when freſh laurels courted him to live; 

He ſcem'd but to prevent ſome new ſuccels, | 
f © As if above what triumphs earth ean give.“ | 
= But notwithſtanding this panegyric on Cromwell, it appears 


3 that Mr. Dryden's muſe was very ready to accommodate jitſelf to | 
the change of government, which ſoon after happened, For in | 
2 Z 1660, 
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1660, having ſuddenly become a zealous Royaliſt, he publiſhed 
his Aftrea Redux, a Poem on the happy Reſtoration and Re- 
& turn of his ſacred Majeſty King Charles II.“ A remarkable 
diſtich in this piece expoſed Dryden to the attacks of the wits, 
It was this: 


« An horrid ſiillne/s firſt invades the ear, 
© And in that /lence we the tempeſt fear.” 


Among others, Captain Alexander Ratcliff ridicules in the fol. 
lowing lines of his News from Hell : 


4 Laurcat, who was both learn'd and florid, 
„ Was damn'd long ſince for filence horrid: 
% Nor had there been ſuch clutter made, 

« But that his fence did inwaat : 

% Invade! and ſo't might well, that's clear; 
«© But what did it i#vage? An Ear.” 


The ſame year Mr. Dryden publiſhed his panegyric to the 
King on his coronation ; and in 1662, he addreſſed a poem to 
the Lord Chancellor Hyde, preſented on New Year's Day; and 
the ſame year publiſhed a ſatire on the Dutch. His next piece 
was the. Annus Mirabilis; the year of wonders, 1666 ; an 
& hiſtorical poem.“ 

In 1668, upon the death of Sir William Davenant, Mr. Dry- 
den was made poet-laureat and hiſtoriographer to King Charles 
II. and the ſame year he publiſhed, *+* An Eſſay on Dramatic 
Poeſy.” This is drawn up in the form of a dialogue; and it is 
obſerved in the preface, that the drift of it was to vindicate the 


honour of our Enęliſh writers from the cenſure of thoſe who 


unjuſtly prefer the French before them. 

In 1669, his firſt play, a comedy, called“ The Wild Gal- 
« lant,” was acted at the 'Theatre-Royal ; but with very little 
ſucceſs. Mr. Dryden was, however, not diſcouraged ; but ſoon 
after gave the public his ** Indian Emperor,” which finding a 
more favourable reception, encouraged him to proceed, and that 
with ſuch rapidity, that in the Key to the Duke of Bucking- 
ham's Rehcear(a), he is ſaid to have engaged himſelf by contract 
for the writing of four plays per year; and, indeed, in the years 
1679 and 1650, he appears to have fulfilled that contract. It 
has been julily obſerved, that to this unhappy neceſſity which 
our author lay under, art to be attributed all thoſe irregularines, 
thoſe bomba ilic flights, and ſometimes even puerile exuberances, 
which he has been ſo icverely criticiſed on for; and which, in 
the unavoidable hurry in which he wrote, it was impoſſible he 
ſhould find time io reviie, either for the lopping away or correc- 
ting. This alſo muſt te confidered us an excuie for his borrow- 
ing meny things both with regard to his general plots, and ihe 
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particular incidents of ſome of his plays, from other authors ; 
and, indeed, it is much leſs to be wondered at, that under all 
theſe diſadvantages he was obliged co apply to thoſe reſources 
which his enemies have affixed the charge of plagiariſm on him 
for, than that he ſhould produce ſo many excellent pieces, as in 
deſpite of them all he has done (4), 

Mr. Dryden himſelf, as an apology for ſome of the defects in 
his dramatic performances, in the epiſtle dedicatory to the Spa- 
niſh Fryar, intimates, that he ſometimes wrote contrary to his 
own judgment, in order to comply with the vitiated taſte of the 
age. * I remember (ſays he) ſome paſſages of my own Maximin 
and Almanzor, which cry vengeance upon me for their extra- 
* vagance, All I can ſay for thoſe paſſages, which are, I hope, 
* not many, is, that I knew they were bad enough to pleaſe, 
© even when I writ them. But I repent of them among my 
« fins ; and if any of their fellows intrude by chance into my 
« preſent writings, I draw a ſtroke over all thoſe Dalilahs of the 
6 
c 
6 
c 
4 
. 
c 


heatre, and am reſolved I will ſettle myſelf no reputation by 
the applauſe of fools. Tis not that I am mortified to all am- 
bition ; but I ſcorn as much to take it from half-witted judges, 
as I ſhould to raiſe an eſtate by cheating of bubbles; neither 
do I diſcommend the lofty ſtyle in tragedy, which is naturally 
pompous and magnificent. But nothing is truly ſublime, that 
is not juſt and proper.” He tells us alto, in the Preface to his 
tranſlation of Freſnoy's Art of Painting, that his Spanib Fryar 
was given to the people,” and that he never wrote any thing, 
in the dramatic way, to pleaſe himſelf, but his Al for Love. 
And his compliance with the falſe taſte of the age, is thus expreſ- 
ſed by Lord Lanſdowne ; 


« Da vDEN himſelf, to pleaſe a frantice age, 
„Was forc'd to let his judgment ſtoop to rage: 

« Toa wild audience he conformed his voice, 

«« Comply'd to cuſtom, but not err'd thro? choice, 

«« Deem then the people's, not the writer's ſin, 

% Almanzor's rage, and rants of Maximin: 

«© That fury ſpent, in each elaborate piece, 

« He vies fr iame with antient Rome and Greece.“ 


Wich reſpect to Comedy, Mr. Dryden declared himſelf that he 
was not qualified to excel in that ſpecies of the drama: I know 
* (faid he) I am not fitted by nature to write Comedy, I want 
* that gatety of humour, which is required in it. My converſa- 
* tion is flow and dull, my humour iaturnine and reſerved. In 
* thort, I am none of thoſe who endeavour to break jefts in com- 
* pany, or make repartees, So that thoſe who decry my co- 
* medies, do me no injury, except it be in poiut of profit: re- 

* putatiun 


(4) Vid, Companion to the Play- houſe, 
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had a considerable degree of merit as 
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a FL in them is the laſt thing to which I ſhall pretend 
wt & * | 

In 1671, Mr. Dryden was publickly ridiculed on the ſtage, 
under the character of Bayes, in the Duke of Buckingham's co- 
medy, called The Rehear/al. This was the ſevereſt attack he ever 
met with, as the wit of the performance cauſed it to be univer- 
fally admired ; however, he affected to deſpiſe it; for in the de- 
dication of his tranſlation of Juvenal and Ferſius, ſpeaking of the 
many lampoons and libels which had been written againſt him, 
he ſays, * I anſwered not to the Rehearſal, becauſe I knew the au- 
© thor ſat to himielf when he drew the picture, and was the very 
© Bayes of his own farce ; becauſe alſo I knew my letters were 
© more concerned than | was in that fatize ; and laſtly, becauſe 
Mr. Smith and Mr. Johnſon, the main pillars of it, were too 
* ſuch Janguiſhing gentlemen in their converſation, that | could 
© liken them to nothing but their own relations, thoſe noble 
characters of men of wit and pleaſure about town.“ But ch ugh 
he did not write any profeſſed anſwer to the Rehearſal, he took 
ſome revenge on the Duke of Buckingham, by ſatirizing him 
under the character of Zinri (VF), in his Abſalom and Achito- 

el. 
i 1675, the Earl of Rocheſter, who was envious, we are told, 
of the reputation which Dryden had acquired, was dete: mined, 
if poſſible, to ſhake his intereſt at Court, and ſucceeded ſo tar as 
to recommend Mr. Crowne, Cg J, an author of much inferior 
merit, and at that time of an obſcure reputation, to write a 
maſque for the Court, which was conſidered as an invaſion of 
Mr. Dryden's province, as poet-laureat. It was probably out of 
reſentmeat at this, that Mr. Dryden joined with the Earl ot Mul- 
grave in writing © An Eſſay upon Satire,“ which was publiſhed 
in 679. 'This piece contained ſevere reflections on the Duicheſs 
of Portimouth and the Earl of Rocheſter; and they ſuſpecting 


1. 


a man he ſeems to have poſſeſſed 
many amiable and ſocial viriues, 
mingled with great vivacity and es- 
ſmets of diſpolnlion As a writer 
his numerous works bear ſuthcient 
teltimony of his merit. His chic: 
excellence lay in comedy, yet his 
tragedies are far from comemprt+ 
ble. His plots arc for the moſt part 
his own invention, his char afters are 
in general ſtrongly coloured aud 
highly finiſhed, and his dialogue 
lively and ſpirited, attent:vely di- 
ver ſitied, and well adapted to tlie 
ſeveral ſpeakers, So that on the 
whole he may aſſuredly be allowed 
to ſtand at leaft iu the third rank of 
our dramatic writers.“ 


(e) Vid. his Defence of the Eſſay 
on Dramatic Poeſy, pretixed to his 
Indian Emperor. 

) Vid P. 286. of this volume. 

(g) JOHN CROMNL, though 
very lar trom being equal to Dryden, 


a dramatic wiiter, He was the au- 
thor ot kticen plays, ef which his co- 
me dy of Sir Comrtly Nice appears to 
have been the bett. He was ſon of 
an Independent Miniſter ſettled at 
Nova Scotia, where he rcceived his 
education. After he came to Eng- 
land, he appears chiefly to have ſup 
ported bimſelf by his dramatic writ» 
ys. The author of the“ Compa- 
nion to the Playhoute” ſays, * As 
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Mr. Dryden to be the author of it, are ſaid to have hired three 
men to cudgel him, who, according to 828 Wood, effec- 
« ted their buſineſs in Will's Coffee houſe in Covent-garden, at 
« eight o'clock at night, on the 16th of December, 1679.“ 

Whatever animoſity there might be at this time between Ro- 
cheſter and Dryden, it appears that they had profeſſed a great 
eſteem and regard for each other; for in the Brits Muſeum an 
original letter of Dryden to the Earl is preſerved, part of which 
is as follows: 

«© My Lord, 

% have accuſed myſelf this month together for not writing 
« to you: I have called myſelf by the names I deſerved of un- 
„ manly and ungrateful, I have been uneaſy, and taken up the 
« reſolutions of a man who is betwixt fin and repentance ; con- 
« yinced of what he ought to do, and yet unable to do better. At 
ve the laſt, I deferred it fo long, that I almoſt grew hardened in 
«« the neglect; and thought I had ſuffered ſo much in your good 
« opinion, that it was in vain to hope I could redeem it. So 
« dangerous a thing it is to be inclined to ſloth, that I muſt con- 
« feſs once for all, | was ready to quit all manner of obliga- 
« tions; and to receive, as if it were my due, the moſt hand- 
© {ome compliment, couched in the beſt language I have read, 
„and this too from my Lord of Rocheſter, without ſhowing 
© myſelf ſenſible of the favour. If your Lordſhip could conde- 
&« ſcend ſo far to ſay all thoſe things to me, which I ought to 
„ have ſaid to you, it might reaſonably be concluded, that you 
© had enchanted me to believe thoſe praiſes, and that I owned 
« them in my ſilence. Twas this conſideration that moved me 
at laſt to put off my idleneſs : and now the ſhame of ſeeing 
* myſc]f overpaid ſo much for an ill dedication, has made me 
«*« almoſ: repent of my addreſs. I find it is not for me to con- 
tend any way with your Lordſhip, who can write better on 
« the meaneſt ſubject than I can on the beſt. I have only en- 

gaged myſelf in a new debt, when I had hoped to cancel a 
part of the old one ; and ſhould either have choſen ſome 
other patron, whom it was in my power to have obliged, by 
ſpeaking better of him than he deſerved, or have — your 
Lordſhip only a ncarty dedication of the reſpect and honour 
I had for you, without giving you the occaſion to conquer 
me, as you have done, at my own weapon. My only relief is, 
that what I have written is public, and I am ſo much my own 
friend, as to conceal your Lordſhip's letter: for that which 
would hav- given vanity to any other Poet, has only given 
me confuſion, You ſ:e, my Lord, how far you have puſhed 
me : { dare not own the honour you have done me, fr fear 
ot ſhewing it to my own diſadvantage. You are that Rerum 
Natura of your own Lucretius, 
_** 1pſa ſuis pollens opibus, nihil indiga noſtri. 
You are aboye any incenſe I can give you; and have all the 

* happineſs 
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* happineſs of an idle life, joined with the good nature of an 
« aQive(+h).,” 

In 1681, Mr. Dryden publiſhed his Medal, a fatire againſt 
ſedition,” This poem was occaſioned by the ſtriking of a 
medal, on account of the indictment againſt the Earl of 
Shafteſbury for high treaſon being found ignoramus by the 
Grand Jury at the Old Bailey in November that year (i); for 
which great rejoicings were made in all parts of London. The 
whole poem is a ſevere invective againſt the Earl of Shafteſbury 
and the Whigs. An anſwer was written to it, under the title of 
„ the Medal reverſed,” by Mr. Settle (4), who had alſo writ- 
ten a poem againſt our authors, Abſalom and Achitophel, and 
criticiſed ſome of his plays. And it 1s obſervable that Settle, 
notwithſtanding his great inferiority to Dryden, was for ſome 
time conſidered as a kind of rival to him. 

In 1682, Mr. Dryden publiſhed his “ Religio Laici, or a 
Layman's faith.“ This piece, which was written in verſe, was 
intended as a defence of revealed religion, and the excellency 
and authority of the Scriptures ; and our Poet acquaints us in 
the preface, that it was written for an ingenious young gentle- 
man, his friend, upon his tranſlation of Father Simon's Critical 
Hiſtory of the Ola and New Teſtament. In 1684, he publiſhed 
a tranſlation of Maimbourgh's hiſtory of the league ;” in 
which he was employed by King Charles II. on account of the 
ſuppoſed reſemblance between the troubles of France and thoſe 
of Great Britain. 

Upon the death of Charles II. he wrote his!“ Threnodia Au- 
guſtaulis; a poem ſacred to the happy memory of that Prince.“ 
And ſoon after the acceſſion of King James II. our author turned 
Roman Catholic; upon which occaſion Mr. Thomas Brown (/) 
publiſhed ** The reaſons of Mr. Bays's changing his religion con- 
fidered. ** In 1686, Mr. Dryden wrote A Defence of the 
Papers written by the late King of bleſſed memory (Charles II.) 
« and found in his ſtrong box.” This was written in oppoſition 
to a piece of Dr. Stillingfleet's who afterwards publiſhed a vin- 
dication of his own periormance, in which he treated Dryden 
with ſome ſeverity. ** 1f I thought (ſays he) there were no ſuch 
„thing as true religion in the world, and that the prieſts of all 
religions are alike, I might have been as nimble a convert, 


and as early a defender of the royal papers, as any one : 
| . theſe 


() Harleian MSS. No. 7003-178. ſeſtival of the Lord Mayor; in con- 
( Vip. F. 169. of this Volume. ſequence of which he wrote various 
(+ )ELKANAH SETTLE was poems, called “ Triumphs for tix 
born at Dunſtable in Bedfordſhire, in “ Inauguration of the Lord Mayor.” 
1648. and educated in Trinity-col- He alſo wrote ſeveral occaſional po- 
lege, Oxford. He was the author of ems, and ſome political tracts. He 
fourteen dramatic pieces, He had a dicdin the Charter-houſe in 1724. 
penſion from the city of London, for (/) THOMAS BROWN was the 


ar annua! panegyric to celebrate the ſon of a conſiderable farmer in 3 
| ſhire, 
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« theſe champions. For why ſhould not one, who believes no 
religion, declare for any?“ Indeed it muſt be confeſſed, that 
Mr. Dryden's changing his religion, juſt after a Popiſh prince 
had aſcended the throne, had a very unfavourable appearance; 
(n) and the more ſo, as he had always ſhewn a great readineſs 
to pay court to thoſe in power, and to vindicate their meaſures, 
however deſerving of cenſure, 

In 1687, he publiſhed his“ Hind and Panther, a poem.“ It 
is divided into three parts, and is a direct defence of the Romiſh 
church, chiefly by way of dialogue between a Hind, who repre- 
ſents the church of Rome, and a Panther, who ſuſtains the cha- 
racter of the church of England. And theſe two beaſts very 
learnedly diſcuſs the ſeveral points controverted between the 
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ſhire, and was ſent to Chriſt- church 
college, Oxford, where he diſtinguiſh- 
ed him ſelf by his progreſs ia literature; 
but ſome irregularities in his life would 
not ſuffer him to continue long at the 
univerſity. After his removal from 
thence, inſtead of returning home to 
his father, he formed a ſcheme of go- 
ing. to London, ia hopes of puſhing 
his fortune there. But meeting with 
no ſucceſs at the capital, he made in- 
tereſt to be appointed ſchoolmalter of 
Kingſton upon Thames, in which pur- 
ſuit he ſucceeded, But this was a 
profeſſion very unſuitable to the viva- 
city of Mr, Brown's temper ; and 
therefore he ſoon quitted his ſchool, 
and went again to London, But he 
found his companions there, though 
much delighted with his humour, not 
very ready to aſſiſt him, or to afford 
him any inſtances of real friendſhip; 
and therefore he endeavoured to pro- 
cure a ſubſiſtence by his writings. 
Accordingly he publiſhed a variety of 
pieces under the names of Dialogues, 
Letters, Poems, &c. inall which hedif- 
covered no {mall erudition, and a 
great vein of humour : for he was in 
his writings, as well as in his conver- 
ſation, always lively and facetious. 
It is ſaid that the piece mention- 
ed above, as written againlt Dryden, 
was the firſt that brought him into 
public notice, He had a particular 
genius for ſatire, and dealt it out li 
berally whenever he could fiud occa- 
lion. 

Towards the latter end of our au- 
thor's life, we are informed by Mr, 
ſacob, that he was in favour with the 


Earl of Dorſet, who once invited him 
to dinner on a Chriſtmas day, with 
Mr. Dryden, and ſome other gentle- 
men celebrated for their abilities; 
when M.. Brown, to his agreeable {urs 
prize, found a bank-note of gol. un- 
der his plate; and Mr, Dryden at the 
ſame time was preſented with another 
of 1001. It is ſaid that ſuch acts of 
generolity were very common with 
that munificent nobleman. 

Mr, Brown appears to have been too 
much addicted both to wine and wo- 
men; though he is ſaid not to have been 
difficult in the choice either ot his com- 
panions or miſtreſſes. When he came 
upon his death-bed, he expreſſed great 
remorſe for the ins of his palt life. 
He died in 1704, and was interred in 
the cloyſter of Weſtminſter-abbey, 
near the remains of Mrs, Behn, with 
whom he was intimate in his lite-time, 
His works have been ſeveral times 
printed in four volumes, 12mo. They 
contain much wit aud humour ; but 
too many ot them are Juity cenſura- 
ble for their licentious and immoral 
tendency, 

(n la James the Second's reign, 
* the people of ta{hion embraced the 
Popiſh religion fo very taft, in order 
* to pleaſe the King, that a witty 
Knight, who then lived, and who 
* was, by his education, and orinciples, 
© a Papiit, being aſked by a noHleman, 
What News ? he made anſwer, ** I 
hear no news, my Lord, only, God's 
© Papiſts can get no prefermeni, be- 
© cauſe the King's Papifts ſwarm fo 
„thick.“ Cibber's Lives of the Poets, 
Vol. III. P. 347. 
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— churches, as tranſubſtantiation, church authority, infallibi- 
ity, &c. 

At the Revolution, being diſqualified by having turned Papiſt, 
Mr. Dryden was diſmiſſed from the office of Poet- Laureat: how- 
ever, the Karl of Dorſet, though obliged, as Lord- Chamberlain, 
to take the King's penſion from him, was ſo generous a friend 
and patron to him, that he allowed him an equivalent out of 
his own eſtate, He was ſucceeded as poet-laureat by Thomas 
Shadwell, againſt whom he entertained an implacable reſentment, 
as appears from his Mac Flectuoe, which is one of the ſevereſt ſa- 
tires in any language, 

About this time he alſo publiſhed, ©* The Life of St. Francis 
Xavier,” tranſlated from the French of Father Bouhours, And 
in 1693, came out a tranſlation of Juvenal and Perſius; in which 
the firſt, thira, ſixth, tenth, and ſixteenth ſatires of Juvenal, and 
the whole of Perſius, were done by Mr. Dryden, who prefixed 
a long and excellent diſcourſe, by way of dedication to the Earl 
of Dorſet, He contributed likewiſe to the tranſlation of Ovid's 
Metamorphoſes, which was publiſhed after his death by Dr. 
Garth. 

In 1695, he publiſhed a tranſlation in proſe of Freſnoy's Art 
of Painting, with a preface, containing a paralic] between paint- 
ing and poetry. And in 1697, the public was favoured with his 
tranſlation of Virgil; which has been highly commended by the 
beſt judges. Mr. Pope, ſpeaking of Dryden's tranſlation of 
fome parts of Homer ſays, * Had he tranſlated the whole work, 
* Il wiuid no mote have attempted Homer after him, than Vir- 
gil; his verſion of whom (notwithſtanding ſome human errors) 
is the moſt noble and ſpicited tranflation I know in any lan- 
guage. | 

One of the laſt works publiſhed by Mr. Dryden was his“ Fa- 
« bles, antient and modern, tranſlated into verſe from Homer, 
„ Ovid, Boccace, and Chaucer;” to which were added, ſome 
Original pieces, among which the Ode on St. Cecilia's day is juſt- 
ly eſteemed one of the molt perfect in any language, and has 
been ſet to muſic more than once; particularly, in the winter of 
the year 1735, by that great maſter, Mr. Handel; and publickly 
pertormed, with the utmoſt applauſe, on the Theatre in Covent- 
garden, And the ingenious Mr, Warton obſerves of this ode, 
that the variety and harmony of its numbers, and the beauty and 
force of its images, have conſpired to place it at the head of mo- 
dern .yric compoſitions 

Few particulars are related of Mr. Dryden's life. It is ſaid, 
that he had once a defign of taking holy orders, but was refuſ- 
ed; and that he ſolicited for the Provoſtſhip of Eton-College, 
but failed alto in this. He married the Lady Elizabeth Howard, 
daughter »f the Earl of Berkſhire. He lived many years in 
Ger1ar.. treet, near Newport-market. it is ſaid, that notwith- 
ſtanding his abilities, he was weak enough to be fond of judicial 
aſtrology 
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aſtrology, and uſed to calculate the nativity of his children: and 
a ſtory relative to this is related concerning him, which we (hall 

lay before our readers, who muſt give what degree of credit to 
it they think proper. We are told, that when his Lady was in la- 
bour with his ſon Charles, Mr. Dryden being informed it was 

decent to withdraw, laid his watch on the table, begging one of 
the ladies then preſent, in a moſt ſolemn manner, to take _ 
notice of the very minute the child was born, which ſhe did, 
and acquainted him with it. About a week after, when his lady 
was pretty well recovered, Mr. Dryden took occaſicn to tell her 
that he had been calculating the child's nativity, and obſerved 

with grief, that he was born in an evil hour, for r Venus, 

and the Sun, were all under the earth, and the Lord of his Af- 

cendant afflicted with an hateful ſquare of Mars and Saturn. 
« Tf he lives to arrive at his eighth year, (ſaid he) he will go 
« near to die a violent death on his very birth-day ; but if he 
„ ſhould eſcape, as I ſee but ſmall hopes, he will in his 23d 
„% year be under the very ſame evil direction. And if he ſhould, 
« which ſeems almoſt impoſſible, eſcape that alſo, the 33d or 
„ 24th year is, I fear Here he was interrupted by the 
immoderate grief of his Lady, who could no longer bear to hear 
calamity propheſied to befal her ſon ; and it was with much dif- 
ficulty that her huſband pacified her. The time at laſt came, 
and Auguſt was the inauſpicious month in which young Dryden 
was to enter into the eighth year of his age. The court being 
in progreſs, and Mr. 3 at leiſure, he was invited by the 
Earl of Berkſhire, his brother-in-law, to keep the long vacation 
with bim at Charleton in Wilts ; his Lady being invited at the 
ſame time to her uncle Mordaunt's, to paſs the remainder of the 
ſummer, When they came to divide the children, Lady Eliza» 
beth would have him take John, and ſuffer her to take Charies ; 
but Mr, Dryden abſolutely refuſed this, and they parted in an- 
ger, He took Charles with him, and ſhe was obliged to be con- 
tented with John, When the fatal day came, the anxiety of the 
Lady's ſpirits occaſioned ſuch an efferveſcence of blood, as threw 
her into ſo violent a fever, that her life was deſpaired of, 
till a letter came from Mr. Dryden, reproving her for her 
womaniſh credulity, and aſſuring her that her child was well, 
which recovered her ſpirits, and in fix weeks after ſhe received a 
particular account of the whole affair. Mr. Dryden, probably 
through fear of being reckoned ſuperſtitious, was extremely cau- 
tious of letting any one know that he was a dealer in aſtrology ; 
therefore could not excuſe his abſence, on his ſon's aniverſary, 
from a general hunting-match Lord Berkſhire had made, to which 
all the gentlemen in the neighbourhood were invited. But when 
he went out, he took care to ſet the boy a double exerciſe in the 
Latin tougue, which he taught his children himſelf, with a ſtrict 
Charge not to ſtir out of the room till his return ; well knowing 
the taſk he had ſet him would take up longer time. Charles 
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was accordingly performing his duty, in obedience to his father, 
but unfortunately the ſtag made towards the houſe; and the 
noiſe alarming the ſervants, they haſted out to ſee the ſport. 
One of them took young Dryden by the hand, and Jed him out 
to ſee it alſo, when juſt as they came to the gate, the ſtag being 
at bay with the dogs, made a bold puſh, and leaped over the 
court wall, which was very low, and very old ; and the dogs fol- 
lowing, threw down a part of the wall ten yards in length, under 
which Charles Dryden lay buried. He was immediately dug 
out, and after ſix weeks languiſhing in a dangerous way he reco- 
vered ; ſo far Dryden's prediction was fulfilled. in the 23d 
year of his age, Chares fell from the top of an old Tower belong- 
ing to the Vatican at Rome, occaſioned by a ſwimming in his 
head, with which he was ſeized, the heat of the day being ex- 
ceſſive. He again recovered, but was ever after in a languiſhing 
ſickly ſtate. And in the thirty-third year of his age, being re- 
turned to England, he was unhappily drowned at Windſor, He 
had with another gentleman ſwam twice over the Thames ; but 
returning a third time, it was ſuppoſed he was taken with the 
cramp, becauſe he called out for help, though too late. Thus 
the father's calculation proved but too — 2 This ſtory 
is related at length in the Life of Mr. Congreve, by Charles Wil- 
ſon, Eſq ; and moſt of the particulars are ſaid to have been re- 
ceived from Lady Elizabeth Dryden's own mouth. ( g. ) 

Mr. Dryden died on the firſt of May, 1701, and was interred 
in Weſtminſter-abbey, On the 19th of April preceding, he had 
been very bad with the Gout and Eriſipelas in one leg; but be- 
ing ſomewhat recovered, he ſaid he deſigned ſoon to go abroad, 
On the Friday following he eat a partridge for his ſupper ; but 
going to take a turn in the little garden behind his houſe in Ge- 
rard- ſtreet, he was ſeized with a violent pain under the ball of 
the great toe of his right foot; ſo that being unable to ſtand, 
he cried out for help, and was carried in by his ſervants : and 
ſurgeons being ſent tor, they found a ſmall black ſpot in the place 
affected. He ſubmitted to their preſent applications, but when 
they were gone, he called his ſon Charles to him, to whom he 
addreſſed theſe words : ** I know this black ſpotis a mortifica- 
tion: I know alſo, that it will ſeize my head, and that they 
„ will attempt to cut off my leg; but I command you, my ſon, 
« by your filial duty, that you do not ſuffer me to be diſmem- 
« bered.” As he foretold, the event proved, and his ſon was 
too dutiful to diſobey his father's commands. And on the Wed- 
neſday morning following, he breathed his laſt, under the moſt ex- 
cruciating pains, in the 6gth year of his age. 

The day after Mr. Dryden's degth, the Dean of Weſtminſter 
ſent word to his widow, that he would make a preſent of the 

ground, 


(%) Memoirs of the Life and Writings of William Congreve, Eſq. 8vo. 
t730, P. 23---g1. 
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round, and all other abbey- fees for the funeral. The Lord Ha- 
Ffax likewiſe ſent to the Lady Elizabeth, and to Mr. Charles Dry- 
den, offering todefray the expences of our poet's funeral, and 
afterwards to beſtow 500l. on a monument in the abbey : which 
generous offer was accepted. Accordingly, on Sunday following, 
the company being aſſembled, the corpſe was put into a - velvet 
hearſe, attended by eighteen mourning coaches, When they 
were juſt ready to move, Lord Jefferies, ſon of Lord-Chancellor 
Jefferies, of infamous memory, with ſome of his rakiſh compani- 
ons riding by, aſked whoſe funeral it was ; and being told it was 
Mr. Dryden's he proteſted he thould not be buried in that pri- 
vate manner, that he would himſelf with the Lady Elizabeth's 
leave have the honour of the interment, and would beſtow a 
thouſand pounds on a monument in the abbey for him. This put 
a ſtop to the proceſſion ; and the Lord Jefferies, with ſeveral of 
the gentlemen, who had alighted from their coaches, went up 
ſtairs to the Lady, who was ſick in bed. His Lordſhip repeated 
the purport of what he had ſaid below; but the Lady Elizabeth 
refuſing her conſent, he fell on his knees, vowing never to riſe 
till his requeſt was granted. The Lady, under a ſudden ſurprize, 
fainted away, and Lord Jefferies pretending to have obtained her 
conſent, ordered the body to be carried to the houſe of Mr. Ruſ- 
ſel, an undertaker in Cheapſide, and to be left there till further 
orders. In the mean time, the abbey was lighted up, the ground 
opened, the choir attending, and the Biſhop waiting ſome hours 
to no purpoſe for the corpſe. The next day Mr. Charles Dryden 
waited on Lord Halifax and the Biſhop; and endeavoured to ex- 
cuſe his mother, by relating the truth. Three days after, the 
undertaker having received no orders, waited on the Lord Jef- 
teries ; who pretended that it was only a drunken frolic, that he 
remembered nothing of the matter, and that he might do what 
he pleaſed with the body. Upon this, the undertaker waited 
on the Lady Elizabeth, who deſired a day's reſpite, which was 

ranted, Mr, Charles Dryden immediately wrote to the Lord 
Jefferies, who returned for anſwer, that he knew nothing of the 
matter, and would be troubled no more about it. Mr. Dryden 
hereuppon applied again to the Lord Halifax, and the Biſhop of 
Rocheſter, who abſolutely refuſed to do any thing in the affair. 

In this diſtreſs, Dr. Garth, who had been Mr, Dryden's inti- 
mate friend, fent for the corpſe to the College of Phyſicians, 
and propoſed a ſubſcription, which ſucceeding, about three weeks 
aſter Mr. Dryden's deceaſe, Dr. Garth pronounced a fine Latin 
oration over the body, which was conveyed from the college, at · 
tended by a numerous train of coaches to Weſtminſter-abbey but 
in very great diſorder, At laſt the corpſe arrived at the Abbey, 
which was all unlighted. No organ was played, nor any an- 
them ſung ; only two of the ſinging boys preceded the corpſe, 
who ſung anode of Horace, with eacha ſmall candlein their hand, 
When the funeral was over, Mr. Charles Dryden ſent a challenge 
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to Lord Jefferies, who refuſing to anſwer it, he ſent ſeveral others, 
and went often himſelf ; but could neither get a letter delivered, 
nor admittance to ſpeak to him; which ſo incenſed him, that 
finding his Lordſhip refuſed to anſwer him like a gantleman, he 
reſolved to watch an opportunity, and brave him to fight; which 
his Lordſhip hearing, quitted the town, and Mr. Charles never 
had an opportunity to meet him though he ſought it to his death, 
with the utmoſt application (7). 

Mr. Dryden's Lady ſurvived him eight years, four of which 
fhe was a lunatic, being deprived of her ſenſes by a nervous fever 
in 1704. He had three ſons by her, John, Charles, and Harry, 

The Character of Da xpex has been drawn by the celebrated 

Congreve ; but it has beer thought ſomewhat partial in his 
favour, It is as follows. Mr. Dryden had perſonal qualities 
* to challenge both love and eſteem from all who were truly ac- 
quainted with him, He was of a nature exceeding humane 
and compaſſionate ; eafily forgiving injuries, and capable of a 
prompt and ſincere reconcihation with thoſe who had offended 
him._— His friendſhip, where he profeſſed it, went much be- 
yond his profeſſions; and I have been told of ſtrong and gene- 
rous inſtances of it, by the perſons themſelves who received 
them : though his hereditary income was little more than a 
bare competency. 
* As his reading had been very extenſive, ſo was he very hap- 
Py in a memory tenacious of every thing that he had read. He 
was not more po ſſe fied of knowledge, than he was communt- 
cative of it But then his communication of it was by no 
means pedantic, or impoſcd upon the converſation ; but juſt 
fuch, and went ſo far, as by the natural turns of the diſcourſe 
in which he was engaged, it was neceſſarily promoted r requir- 
ed. He was extreme ready and gentle in his correction of 
the errors of any writer, who thought fit tv conſult him; and 
full as ready and patient to admit of the reprehenſion of 0: ers, 
in reſpect of his own overſight or mitiakes. He was of very 
ealy, I may ſay, of very pleafing acceſs, But ſomething ſlow, 
and as it were diffident in his advances to others. He had ſome- 
thing in his nature that abhorred intruſion into any ſociety 
whatloever, ludced it is to be regretted, that he was rather 
blameable in the other extreme ; for by that means, he was per- 
for ally leis known, and conſequently his character might become 
liable b th t© miſapprehenfious and miſrepreſentations. To 
the belt of my knowledge and obſervation, he was, of all the 
men that ever I knew, one of the moit modeſt, and the moſt 
© eaſily to be diſcountenanced in his approaches, either to his ſu- 
« periors, or his equals 

As to his Writings, I may venture to ſay, in general terms, 

that 
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(7) Wilſon's Memoirs of Mr, Congreve, part. 2, P,$.-8, and Cibber's Lives 
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that no man hath written in our language ſo much, and fo 


« yarious matter, and in ſo various manners, ſo well. Another 
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thing I may ſay was very peculiar to him; which is, that his 
parts did not decline with his years: but that he was an impro- 
ving writer to the laſt, even to near ſeventy years of age 3 im- 
proving even in fire and imagination, as well as in judgment: 
witneſs his ode on St. Cecilia's day, and his Fables, his lateſt 
performances. 

He was equally excellent in verſe and in proſe : his proſe 
had all the clearneſs imaginable, together with all the noble- 
neſs of expreſſion ; all the graces and ornaments proper and 
peculiar io it, without deviating into the language or dict on of 
phetry. I make this obſervation only to diltinguiſh his itile 
from that of many poetical writers, who meaning to write har- 
moniouſly in proſe, do in truth often write mere blank verie,--- 
| have heard him frequently own with pleaſure, that it he had 
any talent for Engliſh proſe, it was owing to his having often 
read the writings of the great Archbiſhop Tillotſon.—-His ver- 
fification and his numbers he could learn of nobody: for he 
firit poſſeſſed thoſe talents in perfection in cur tongue. And 
they who heve beſt ſucceeded in them ſince his time, have been 
indebted to his example; and the more they have been able 
to imitate him, che better have they ſucceeded. 

© As his ftile in proſe is always ſpecifically different from his. 
ſtile in poetry; ſo, on the other hand, in his poems, his diction 
is, Wherever his ſubjce& requires it, fo ſublimely and fo truly 
poctical, that its eſſence, like that of pure gold, cannot be de- 
ſtroyed. Take hi, verſes, and diveſt them of their rhimes, 
disjviut them in their numbers, tranſpoſe their expreſſions, make 
what arrangement and diſpoſition you pleaſe ot his words, yet 
ſhall there eternally be poetry, and ſomething which will be 
found incapable ot being reſolved iuto abſoluce proſe : an in- 
conteſtable characteriſtie of a truly poencal geufus. 

* I will ſay but one word more in general of his writings, which 
is, that what he has done in any one /pecies or ai/iin2 kind, 
would have been ſufficient to have acquired him a great name. 
It he had written nothing but his Prefaces, or noth:ug but his 
Songs, Or his Prologues, each of chem would have intitled him 
to tae preference and diſtiuction of excelling in his kind.“ 

The ingenious Mr. Granger tays, * Dryden was the father of 
true Engliſh poetry, and the moſt univerial ot all poets. {his 
unveriality has ben objected to him as a fault ; but it was the 
unhappy elfect of peuury and dependence. He was not at li- 
berty to purtue his own inclination ; but was trequently obli- 
ged to proſtitute his pen to ſuch perſons and thiugs us a man 
of his tal-nts muit have deſpiſed, He was the great improver 
of our language and verlification. Ihe chains of dur Engliſh 
bards were formerly heard to rattle only; in the age ot Waller 


and Dryden, they became harmonious. He has tailed in moſt 
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of his dramatic writings, of which the prologues, epilogues, 
and prefaces, are generally more valuable chan the pieces to 
which they are affixed. But even in this branch of poetry, he 
has written enough to perpetuate his fame; as his ** All for 
Love,” his Spaniſh Friar,” his“ Amphitryon” and Don 
Sebaſtian, can never be forgotten. There was a native fire 
in this great poet, which poverty could not damp, nor old age 
extinguiſh, On the contrary, he was ſtill improving as a wri- 
ter, while he was declining as a man ; and was far advanced 
in years, when he wrote his “ Alexander's Feaſt, which is 
confeſſedly at the head of modern lyrics, and in the true ſpirit 
of the ancient. Great injury has been done him, in taking 
an eſtimate of his character from the meaneſt of his productions. 
It would be juſt as uncandid, to determine the merit of Kneller, 
from the vileſt of his paintings.” 

Pope had a very high opinion of Dryden, and was a great ad- 
mirer of his writings. In one of his letters to Wycherley, he 
ſays, It was certainly a great ſatisfaction to me, to ſee and 
* converſe with a man, whom in his writings, I had ſo long 
« known with pleaſure. But it was a high addition to it, to 
£ hear you at our very firſt meeting doing juſtice to your dead 
« friend Mr. Dryden. I was not ſo happy as to know him; 
« Virgilium tantum vidi. Had I been born early enough, I muſ 
have known and loved him. For I have been aſſured, not only 
by yourſelf, but by Sir William Trumbul, that his perſona! 
« qualities were as amiable as his poetical, notwithſtanding the 
many libellous miſrepreſentations of them.“ A monument was 
erected to Mr. Dryden's memory in Weſtminſter-abbey, by John 
Sheffield. Duke of Buckingham. 

The Dramatic Works of Mr Dryden are as follows: 1. The 
Wild Gallant, a comedy. 2. The Indian Emperor, or Con- 
queſt of Mexico by the Spaniards : a tragi-comedy, 3. An 
Evening's Love; or the Mock-Aſtrologer; a comedy, 4. Mat- 
riage ã· la- mode, a comedy. 5. Amboyna, a tragedy. 6. Au- 
renge zebe, or the Great Mogul, a tragedy. 7. The Tempelt, 
or the inchanted iſland, a comedy, This is an alteration of 
Shakeſpear's tempeſt, in which Dryden was aſſiſted by Sir William 
Davenant. 8. Feigned Innocence, or Sir Martin Mar-ail, a co- 
medy. 9. The Aflignation, or Love in a nunnery, a comedy. 
10. The State of Innocence, or the fall of Man, an Opera. 
This is written in heroic verſe ; the ſubject is taken from Mil- 
ton's Paradiſe Loſt; of which Mr. Dryden ſpeaks in theſe term: 
in the Preface, It is (ſays he) ** undoubtedly one of the greatelt, 
« moſt noble, and moſt ſublime Poems, which either this age or 
* nation has produced.” 11, The Conqueſt of Granada, a tra- 
gedy, in two parts, 12. All for Love, or the World well loſt; 
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a tragedy, I his is Dryden's maſter. piece in the dramatic wa). 
13. Tyrannic Love, or the Royal Martyr, a tragedy. 14. Tro» 


tus and Creſſida, or Truth found too late; a tragedy, This play 
Was 
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was originally Shakeſpeare's, and reviſed and altered by Mr. Dry- 
den, who added ſeveral new ſcenes, 15. Secret Love, or the 
Maiden Queen, a tragi-comedy. 16. The Rival Ladies, a tra- 
gi-comedy. 17. Mr. Limberham, or the Kind Keeper ; a comedy. 
18, The Spaniſh Friar, or the Double Diſcovery ; a tragi come- 
dy. 19. The Duke of Guile, a tragedy. This was written by 
Dryden and Lee in conjunction. 20. Albion and Albanius, an 
Opera. 21. Don Sebaſtian, King of Portugal, a tragedy. 22. 
King Arthur, or the Britiſh worthy, a tragedy. 23. nts, 
or the two Socias, a comedy, 24. Cleomenes, the Spartan He- 
ro, a tragedy. 25. Love triumphant, or Nature will prevail, a 
tragi-comedy, | 
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The Life of THOMAS FIRMIN. 


HE perſon of whoſe life we are now going to give 
ſome account, was not diſtinguiſhed by high rank, ex- 
tenſive learning, or ſplendor of genius. He is, how- 
ever, entitled to the moſt honourable memorial, for 
what is more eſtimable than either cf thoſe diſtinctions, uncom- 
mon virtue, and the utmoſt activity of benevolence, And his 
not being elevated above the ordinary ranks of life, will not ren- 
der ſo amiable an example the leſs uſeful or inſtructive. 
Tromas FiRuIN was born at Ipſwich in Suffolk, in 1632. 
His parents were Puritans, and eminent for probity and piety. As 
ſoon as he was of a proper age, he was bound as an apprentice 
to a tradeſman of London, His maſter was an Arminian, a 
hearer of Mr. John Goodwin { s) ; to whoſe ſermons young 
Firmin reſorting, he ſoon exchanged, the writer of his life ſays, 
the harſh opinions of Calvin, in which he had been educated, 
« for thoſe more honourable to GOD, and more accountable to 
* the human reaſon, of Arminius and the Remonſtrants.“ Cr 
As ſoon as his apprenticeſhip was expired, during which he 
had acquired the eſteem of all who knew him by his fidelity in- 
duſiry, and amiable manners, he began to trade for himſelf, His 


(s) Of this eminent divine, the 
following character is given by Mr. 
Granger.“ Joun Goop win, mi- 
niſter of Coleman-ſtreet, was a man 
who made more noiſe in the world, 
than any other perſon of hisage, rank, 
and profeſſion. He had the hardineſs 
to introduce Armimaniſm among the 
Calviniſts, which he bravely and zca- 
louſly detended, both in his ſermons 
and his writings, It is hard to ſay, 
whether he diſplayed more courage in 
attacking or repelling the enemy. It 
is certain lie had a very powerful bo- 
dy to deai with, as it was ſaid, that 
« he was a man by himſclt; was againſt 
«every man, and hid every man almoſt 
« againit him.“ His genius ſeemed to 
be adapted to polemical divinity, and 
to an age of laction and tumult. He 
was appointed by the couucil of War 


firſt 


to attend upon Charles I, a little be- 
fore his execution, This was deemed 
an inſult upon fallen majeſty ; as no 
man more eagerly promoted, or more 
zealouſly detended the murder of the 
King, His diſcourſes and his writings 
on this ſubject were well remembered 
at the reſtoration ; but it was al ſo re · 
membered,, that he had ſown the 
ſeeds of diviſion among the ſettaries, 
which is ſuppoſed to have ſaved his 
life.” Biographical Hiſt, of England, 
Vol. II. P. 25. He was educated at 
Queen's college in Cambridge, and 
his ſermoas were much admired for 
their elegance and erudition. 

(r) Life of Mr. Thomas Firmin, 
Citizen of London, written by one 
of his moſt intimate acquaintance, 
8vo. 1698. P. 5, 6, 7. 
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firſt ſtock was, however only about one hundred pounds; but bis 
perſonal worth recommended him to ſo many perſons, that he 
ſoon overcame the difficulties of ſo weak and incompetent a be- 
ginning ; and in the year 1660, he married a citizen's daughter 
with 5ool. portion, And by his great induſtry, and {kill in traf- 
fic, he ſoon became a conſiderable trader ; and at the ſame time 
that he extended his commercial reputation, he became ſtil] more 
eminent for goodneſs of heart, and his ſolicitude to promote the 
happineſs of others, and to alleviate the diſtreſſes of the poor and 
indigent. 

From his firſt engaging in buſineſs for himſelf, it was his cul- 
tom to make himſelf acquainted with as mauy perſons eminent for 
worth and integrity as he could, whether foreigners or En- 

liſh, and eſpecially with the Clergy, He was ſeldom without 
— of theſe at his table, which though it was too expenſive at 
firſt for his then ſlender fortune, was of great uſe to him after- 
wards, and particularly in his ſervices to the poor. For out of 
his large acquaintance, and multitude of friends, he engaged the 
powerful intereſt of ſome, and the weighty purſes of others, in 
ſome of thoſe great deſigns of charity, for which he became af- 
terwards ſo eminent. 

Among others, Mr, Firmin became acquainted with Mr. John 
Biddle, who, we are told.“ much confirmed him in his Armi- 
„nian tenets, and carried him a great deal further. Mr. Bid- 
„ dle perſuaded him that the unity of GOD, is a unity of per- 
«© ſon, as well as of nature; that the Holy Spirit is indeed a 
«« perſon, but not God. He had a great and juſt eſteem of 
« Mr. Biddle's piety, exemplarineſs, and learning.” He gave 
him his bed and board for a confiderable time, and when he was 
ſent to the iſle of Scilly, obtained for him a yearly penſion of 
one hundred crowns from the Protector. 

During the impriſonment of Mr. Biddle at Scilly, Mr. Firmin 
was ſettled in Lombard- ſtreet, where firſt Mr. Jacomb, and then 
Dr. Outram, were miniſters ; With theſe two, being excellent 
preachers, and learned men, he maintained a cloſe correſpon- 
dence and friendſhip. Now alſo he grew into intimacy with Dr. 
Whichcote, Dr. Worthington, Dr. Tillotſon, and Dr. Wilkins. 
And while Dr. Tillotſon preached the Tueſday's lecture at St. 
Lawrence's church, which was much frequented by moſt of the 
Cletgy in town, and by many perſons of quality and diſtinction, 
when the Doctor was obliged to be at Canterbury, where he was 
Dean, or was out of town, cither for diverſion or health, he 
generally left it to Mr. Firmin to provide preachers for his lec- 
ture, who never failed to ſupply his place with ſome eminent 
preacher : So that there never was any complaint on account of 
Dr. Tillotſon's abſence, And Mr. Firmin could the more ea- 
fily do this, becauſe there was hardly any divine of note in Lon» 
don, or who frequently came there, with whom he was not now 
acquainted, And this enabled him very much to promote the 
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intereſts of many hopeful young preachers and ſcholars, candidates 
for lectures, ſchools, cures, or rectories; for whom he would ſo- 
licit with as much affection and diligence, as other men do for 
their ſons, or near relations ( « ). 

Mr. Firmin's firſt wife did not live many years, but after bring- 
ing him two children, died while he was managing ſome affairs 
of trade at Cambridge: and we are told, that “ her death was 
„ accompanied with this remarkable circumſtance. Mr. Firmin 
« dreamt at Cambridge, that he ſaw his wife breathing her laſt: 
* whereupon early in the morning he took horſe for London; 
* on the way thither he met the meſſenger who was ſent to give 
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him notice of her deceaſe.” In 1664, he married a ſecond . 


wife, who was daughter to a juſtice of peace in the county of 
Fiſex, with whom he had a conſiderable portion, and who 
bore him ſeveral children. 

B\ the fire of London, in 1666, Mr. Firmin ſuffered the lof5 
of his houſe in Lombard-ſtreet, upon which he took a houſe and 
warehouſe in Leadenhall-ſtreet, But now his noble ſpirit, and 
ge nerous way of trading, were ſo well known, that in a few years 
he fo improved his ſtock, that he re built his own houſe, and alſo 
built ſeveral other houſes near the ſame ſpot. He went on with 
his trade in Lombard- ſtreet til the year 1676 ; at which time he 
was worth about nine thouſand pounds, though he had diſpoſed 
of great ſums incharities. his year he erected his warehouſe in 
Little Britain, for the employ ment of the poor in the linen ma- 
nufacture: of which Dr, Tillotſon has ſpoken in the following 
honourable manner in his funeral ſermon on Mr. Gouge, in the 
vear 1631. * Mr. Gouge, ſays he, ſet the poor of St. Sepulchre's 
0 ==. where he was miniſter, to work at his own charge, He 
bought flaz and hemp tor them to ſpin ; whea ſpun, he paid 
them tor their work, and cauſed it to be wrought into cloth, 
which he told as he could, himſelf bearing the whole loſs. This 
was a very wiſe and well choſen way of charity ; and in the 
good effect of it a much greater charity, than if he had given 
to thoſe very perſons, freely and for nothing, ſo much as he 
made them to earn by their work: becauſe by this means he 
reſcued them from two molt dangerous temptations, idlenets anc 
poverty. This courſe, ſo happily deviſed and begun by Mr. 
Gouge {( av ), gave, it may be, the firlt hint to that uſeful] and 
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(u) Liſe, as before, P. 13, 14, 15. * themſelves. I never heard any on 

(wv) Ot Mr. |nomas Cove, the * perſon, of what rank, ſort, or fect 
following character was given, whilſt . ſoever, ſpeak one word to his diſho- 
he was alive, by Mr. Baxter, in his * nour, or name any fault that ever 
Narrative of his own Life and Times. they charged on his life or dectrine, 
He is the eldeſt fon ot old Dr. Wil- no not the Prelaiilts themſelves, fave 
lam Gouge, deceaſed He was paſ- * only that he conformed not to the!! 
tor to that great pariſh called Sepul- * impotitions, and that he dic! ſo much 
* chrc's; whence he was ejected, with * good with fo great indultry. GOD 
the reſt of his brethren, at the time * blefſed him with a good elitate, and 
' when the reſtored Pielates ated like * he liberally uſed it in works of cha- 
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worthy citizen, Mr. Thomas Firmin, of a much larger deſign : 
which has been managed by him ſome years in this city, with 


381 


that vigour and good ſucceſs that many hundreds of poor 
children, and others who lived idle before, unprofirable both 
to themſelves and the public, now maintain themſelves, and 
are alſo ſome advantage to the community. By the aſſiſtance 
and charity of many excellent and well-diſpoſed perſons, Mr. 
Firmin 1s enabled to bear the unavoidable loſs and charge of 
ſo vaſt an undertaking ; and by his own forward inclination 
to charity, and unwearied diligence and activity, is fitted to 
ſuſtain and go through the incredible pains of it. 

Mr. Firmin himſelf, in a piece written by him, intitled, 


* Propoſals for the Employment of the Poor,” ſpeaks of his 
eſtabliſhment of this manuſacture in the following terms. *Tis 


now above four years ſince I ſet up my workhouſe in Little Bri- 
tain, tor the employment of the Poor, in the linen manufac- 
ture; which hath afforded ſo great help and relief to many 
hundreds of poor families, that I never did, and I fear never 
ſhall do an action more to my own fatisfation, or to the good 
and benefit of the Poor.“ He employed in this manutacture 


ſometimes 1600, ſometimes 17090 ſpinners, beſides dreſſers of 


flax. weavers, and others. 


He uſed frequently to diſtribute cha. 


rity among his poor manufacturers, when they were ill, or he 
thought their earnings inſufficient for their ſapport ; and eſpeci- 


rity, When the fire conſumed much 
of it, and when he had ſettled his 
children, end bis wife was taken 
from him by death ; of an hundred 
and fifty pound a year that he had 
left, he gave an hundred of it to 
charitable uſes. His daily work is 
to do all the good he can, with as 
great dihgence and conitancy as 
other men labour at their trades. 
He viſiteth the poor, and ſeeketh af- 
ter them: He wiiteth books to ſtir 
up the rich, to devote (at leaſt) the 
tenth part of their eſtates to works 
of charity. He goeth to the rich 
to perſuade and urge them: he col- 
lecteth monies of all that he can pre- 
vail with, and travelleth himſelf 
[though betwixt ſixty and ſeventy 
years old) into Wales, Winter, and 
Summer, and diſperſeth the money 
to the poor labouring perſecuted 
miniſters He hath ſett'ed himſelf 
in the chief towns of Walcs, a great 
number of ſchoels, for women to 
wach children to read, having him- 
* lell undertaken to pay them for ma- 
e hund ed children, He printeth 
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many thouſands of his own praQi- 
cal books, and giveth them freely 
throughout Wales. at hisown charge. 
And eu I do ſomething of the 
like by mine, he undertaketh the 
diſtribution of them Hr preacheth 
in Wales himſelf til] they drive him 
trom place to place by perſecution : 
When he recurneth home, he viliteth 
the prifoners, and helpeth them to 
books, and preacheth repentance to 
them. The poor and the ignorant 
are thoſe he liveth for, doing good 
to ſoul and body daily, fave that ke 
ſoliciteth the rich to contribute to 
ſuch uſes.” 

Mr. Baxter favs in another place, 
Mr. Govuge's death, 
He ſerved GOD to an healthful 
age, fevemy-four or ſeventy- HK; 
I never ſaw him fad, bu always 
chearful, About a fortnight before 
he died, he told me that ſometime 
in the night ſome ſmall trouble came 
to his heart he Fnew not what Aud 
withuut ſicknels, or pain, or tear of 


death, they heard him in his ſleep 


give a groan, aud he was dead.” 
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ally at Chriſtmas, and in hard weather. He alſo laid in vaſt 
quantities of coals which he gave amongſt them. And by the 
picſents which he procured from his friends for his Spinners, he 
was ſometimes enabled to diſtribute amongſt them fifteen hun- 
dred ſhirts and ſhifts in a year. He was ſeveral hundred pounds 
out of pocket by the eſtabliſhment of this manufacture, befides 
confiderable ſums which he obtained for its ſupport from his 
friends and acquaintance : however, he coaſidered the whole 
as well laid out; for he thought, that 'Twopence given to the 
Poor by loſs in their work, was twice ſo much ſaved to the pub- 
« lic as it took them off from beggary or worſe courſes,” And 


be uſed to ſay, that ** to pay the Spinners, to relieve them with 


« money begged for then, with coals and ſhirting, was to him 
« fuch a pleaſure, as magnificent buildings, pleaſant walks, 
« well cultivated orchards and gardens, the jollity of muſick 
« and wine, or the charms of love or ſtudy, are to others.“ 
He was fo ſolicitous to employ his time in doing good, that his 
phyũcian ſometimes blamed him for not allowing himſelf com- 
retent time for his dinner. He would haſtily riſe from 
table, to go to Garraway's coffee - houſe about his affairs. But 
thoſe affairs were ſeldom his own : He went thither much more 
frequently to ſolicit for the Poor, or in the buſineſs of ſome 
friend who wanted his intereſt, or to promote ſome deſign for the 
public good. And we are told, that“ in theſe matters, his 
4% friends, who were not quick in their diſpatches, had reaſon 
*« oftentimes to complain of him, as not giving them ſufficient 
* time to diſpatch buſineſs with him: For he was nim- 
« ble above moſt men, in apprehenſion, in ſpeech, judgment, 
„ reſclution, and action ( x ).” 

He was perſuaded by ſome to make trial of the Woollen Ma- 
nufacture, becauſe at this the Poor might make better wages, 
than at linen-work. Accordingly he took a houſe for this 
purpoſe in Artillery-lane : But the price of wool advancing very 
much, and the London Spinſters being almoſt wholly unſkilful 
at drawing a woullen thread, after a conſiderable loſs by them, 
and upwards of two years trial, he gave up the project. 

He laboured with a particular zeal and activity, in redeeming 
poor debtors out of prilon ; not only as it was charity to the 
perſons iheu.ſelves, but out of regard to their diſtreſſed families. 
He would ſay, the releate of one man out of priſon, is a relief 
be {towed on his whole family. And as he diſcharged great num- 
bers of i'rifoners, ſo he took care for the better and eaſier ſub- 
fitence of others while in priſon: for he would examine the 


priſoners concerning their uſage by their keepers ;3 and ſome- 


times proſecuted jailors, for extorting unlawful fees, and other 
unjuſt practices. One of the jatlors proſecuted by Mr. Firmin, 
hanged himſelf before the matter was determined; which was 

| conſidered 


(r) Life of Mr, Firmin, as befcre, P. 39. 
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conſidered as a ſtrong preſumption of his conſciouſneſs of his 


own guilt. 

* ſenſible that many perſons who ſufferred impriſonment 
for debt, had brought it on themſelves by their own follies or 
vices ; but he could not agree in opinion with thoſe, who 
thought them on that account not entitled to the aſſiſtance of 
their fellow creatures. He uſed to ſay that“ it would bea 
« miſerable world indeed, if the Divine Providence ſhould act 
« by that rule : If GOD ſhould ſhew no favour, nor grant any 
« help or deliverance to us, in thoſe ſtraits or calamities that are 
« the effects of our ſins.” The number of perſons impriſoned 
for ſmall debts whoſe diſcharge he procured, was very great ; but 
he was often grieved, that he could do nothing for debtors im- 
priſoned for large ſums ; on behalf of ſuch, therefore, he always 
vigorouſly promoted Acts of Grace, whereby inſolvent debtors 
were diſcharged. The uncommon excellency of his character 
procured him a great intereſt in both Houſes of Parliament: And 
this was generally known; inſomuch that once, when an Act of 
Grace had paſſed, of which an ill uſe had been made by ſome 
knavith people, he was upbraided with it by ſome of the credi- 
tors, and told that it was his Act.“ [y 

Mr. Firmin exerted all his influence among ſuch of his ac- 
quaintance as were rich and opulent, to procure from them ſums 
of money to diſtribute among the Poor, as all that he could give 
out of his own private fortune, was extremely inadequate to the 
purpoſes of ſuch extenſive benevolence as that by which he was 
actuated. And when he procured any donations for the Poor, 
he uſed to ſend to the perſons from whom he received them, ex- 
act accounts of the manner in which their money was diſtributed. 
It was alſo his cuſtom, in order to render his charitable diſtribu» 
tions as uſeful as poſſible, ro enquire of ſuch perſons in the ſe- 
veral pariſhes, as were eminent for worth and charity, who were 
the moſt neceſſitous and beſt deſerving Poor in their neighbour- 
hood. He then went to their houſes, that he might judge further 
by their looks, the number of their children, their furniture, 
and other circumſtances, what their real ſituation was, and he re- 
lieved them accordingly. He did not confine his benevolence to 
thoſe who were avowedly numbered among the Poor, but was 
generous to many who were {traitened in their circumſtances, 
though they had too much delicacy to ſolicit the aſſiſtance of 
others, He has been known to ſend ten pounds at a time to 
Clergymen in debt, or oppreſſed with many children ; and in- 
deed his acts of generoſity to worthy perſons in diſtreſs were | 
without number. 

In the years 1681 and 1682, the French Proteſtants came over 
into England, which furniſhed new work for Mr. Firmin's zeal 
and Charity ; and as he confidered them as ſufferers for conſcience 
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ſake, he exerted himſelf very much in their behalf. The wants 
of ſuch a numerous body of religious refugees, required not only 
a great, but an immediate ſuccour. The firſt and one of the 
moſt difficult cares for them, was, the providing lodgings for ſuch 
a multitude of ſtrangers ; but this with much pains he at length 
effected. He alſo procured large ſubſcriptions for them; and in 
1681 and 1682, between two and three thouſand pounds collected 


ſor their uſe paſſed through his hands. About the ſame time he 


alſo eftabiiſhed a Linen manufactory for them at Ipſwich, to 
which he ſubſcribed liberally himſelf / z ). 

Beſides the many other excellent qualities by which Mr. Fir- 
min was diſtinguiſhed, it deſerves alſo to be remembered, that he 
was always animated by a generous ardour in defence of the ci- 
vil and religious liberties of his country. If any man was un- 
juſtly or illegally oppreſſed, he was ready to defend him a+ far 
as he was able; and thoſe who ſuffered for ſtanding up for the 
rights of Engliſhmen, were ſure of his friendſhip and aſfliltar.ce, 
He was at the expence of printing and diſtributing many pub- 
Jications written in defence of public freedom; and particular- 
ly ſome calculated to arouſe the people to a juſt oppoſition to the 
arbitrary meaſures of King James the Second. And as far as 
bis ſituation would permit, he was a zealous promoter of the Re- 
volution 

When great numbers of the Irich nation, of all ranks, fled in. 
to England from the perſecutions and proſcriptions of King James, 
then in Ireland, briefs and other means were ſet on foot for their 
relief, in all which Mr. Firmin was extremely active. The mo- 
ney collected on this occaſion which paſſed through Mr. Firmin's 
hands, amounted to upwards of fifty-ſix thouſand pounds 
and he was ſo aſſiduous in this charitable work, that he ſometimes 
attended the diſtribution of the money among the ſufferers from 


morning to night, without any intermiſſion for food. His great 


ſervices tu theſe Iriſh refugees occafioned the Archbiſhop of Tu- 
am, and feven other Iriſh Biſhops, to ſend him a letter of thanks, 
fign:d by them all, exprefling their grateful ſenſe of his kindne(s 
ard diligence in behait of their countrymen, 

The exceilency of Mr. Firmin's character was fo generally 
knows, that it attracted the notice of Queen Mary, who teſtified 
ſome concern at hearing that he was not orthodox 1n his opinions. 
She therefore ſpoke to Archbiſhop Tillotſon upon the ſubjeR, and 
earneſtly recommended it to him to ſet Mr. Firmin right in his 
notions reſpecting the Divinity of our Saviour, and the doctrine 
of the ſatisfaction. The Archbiſhop replied, that he had often 
attempted this, but Mr., Firmin having ſo early and long 
imbibed the Socinian tenets, was not now capable of a contrary 
impreſſion, However, when the Archbiſhop afterwards publiſh- 


ed tome ſermons upon theſe ſubjects, he ſent Mr. Firmin one 8 
the 
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the firſt copies from the preſs. He happened ſoon after togo to 
Lambeth, when the Archbiſhop ſaid to him, 'That the calumnies 
of people had obliged him to publiſh his ſermons, ſomerime ſince 

reached at St. Lawrence's church, againi the tenets of Socinus; 
that he had ſincerely preached, as he then thought, and continu- 
ed ſtil] to think of thoſe points; that, however, no body's falſe 
imputations ſhould provoke him to give ill language to perſons 
who diſſented conſcientiouſly, and for weighty reaſons, That he 
knew well this was the caſe of the Socinians, for whoſe learning 
and dexteriy he ſhould always have a reſpeQ, as well as for their 
ſincerity and exemplarineſs. Mr. Firmin afterwards cauſed a 
piece to be drawn up and publiſhed, chiefly in anſwer to the 
Archbiſhop's Sermons, intitled, “ Confiderations on the Ex- 
5 plications and defences of the doctrine of the Trinity.” A 
copy of this was given, by Mr. Firmin himſelf, to the Archbiſhop ; 
who, after he had read it, only anſwered, ** My Lord of Sarum,*? 
meaning Dr. Burnet, ** ſhall humble your writers;“ {till retain- 
ing, however, his uſual kindneſs for Mr. Firmin C49. 

He was one of the Governors of St. Thomas's Hoſpital in 
Southwark, and was extremely active in his endeavours to render 
that charitable inſtitution as beneficial as poſſible, During the 
laſt twenty years of his Life, he was alſo one of the Governors of 
Chriſt-church Hoſpital in London, to which he was a great be- 
nefactor, and over which he was a conſtant iuperintendant. The 
writer of his Life tells us, that © he was wont every Lord's day, at 
five in the evening, to ſee the orphans of the Hoſpital at their 
* evening ſervice; at which time they prayed, and ſung an 
anthem by ſelect voices, the chorus by all the boys. After 


care of their matrons : Here Mr. Firmin viewed them in their 
proviſions, and in the behaviour both of them and their officers 
and attendants, commending or admoniſhing as there was occa- 
fon. To this fight he invited, one time or other, all his friends, 
whether in the town or country ; and at laſt led them to the 
6 * box, into which they would put ſomewhat, more or 
leſs, as they were charitably diſpoſed,” Among Mr. Firmin's 
other charities, he was particularly careful and active in aſſiſting 
thoſe who had ſuffered by fire. He bound out a great number of 
boys to different trades, at his own expence, and contributed af- 
terwards towards ſetting them up, if they had ſerved out their ap- 
ticeſhips with fidelity and diligence, But it would be endleſs 
to enter into a particular enumeration of the variety of methods 
in which Mr Firmin exerted his generoſity and beneficence. 

This excellent man died on the 2oth of December, 1697. He 
was in his perſon of a low ſtature, and well proportioned ; of a 
fair complexion, and a briſk and lively countenance ; his aſpect 
manly ; and his whole appearance that of a man of good ſenſe, 
Vol. VII. 9 3 C worth, 
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this they ſat down to ſupper at the ſeveral tables, under the 
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worth, and dignity. Walking or ſitting, we are told he appear. 
ed more comely than ſtanding ſtill ; for his mien and action gave 
a gracefulneſs to his perſon. He was very quick of apprehenſion, 
extremely active in buſineſs, and indefatigably induſtrious. He 
was inquiſitive and ingenious, and had a great thirſt of know- 
ledge, though his numerous avocations would not permit him to 
apply himſelf to ſtudy. His piety was rational and fervent, and 
his life was a continued diſplay of the virtues inculcated in the 
Chriſtian revelation. He was naturally of a warm temper, and 
incapable of diſſembling his ſentiments; but his conſciouſneſs 
of his own integrity occaſioned him to be very little diſturbed 
if envious or il]-defigning men threw out any reflections to his 
diſadvantage ; for even virtue ſuch as his could not wholly ef. 
cape the attacks of calumny. 

He was buried, agreeable to his own deſire, in the cloiſters of 
Chriſt-church Hoſpital ; and there was placed on the wall, near 
his grave, the following inſcription : * Near this place lieth the 
body of Thomas Fix Mx, late citizen of London, a governor 
of this and St. Thomas's Hoſpital ; who by the grace of Gop, 
* was created by Chriſt Jeſus unto good works, wherein he was 
© indefatigably induſtrious, and ſucceſsfully provoked many 
* others thereto ; becoming alſo their almoner, viſiting and re- 
* lieving the 75 at their houſes; and in r whence alſo 
he redeemed many, He ſet many hundreds of them at work, 
to the expending of great ſtocks : He rebuilt, repaired, and 
* added conveniences to hoſpitals, weekly overſeeing the or- 
© phans. The Refugees from France, and from Ireland, have 
« partaken largely the effects of his charity, pains, and earneſt 
« ſolicitations for them. He was wonderfully zcalous in every 
good work, beyond the example of any in our age. Thus 
* ſhewed he his faith by his works, and cannot reaſonably be re- 
* proached for that which brought forth ſuch plenty of good 
* fruits.” 

Sir Robert Clayton and his Lady had alſo ſo great a reſpe& 
for Mr. Firmin's memory, that they cauſed a marble pillar, 
about eight feet high, to be erected to his memory in their gar- 
den at Marden in Surry, and on which was placed the following 
inſcription : 

To perpetuate (as far as marble and love can do 
it) the memory of Tromas Fix Mix, citizen of 
* London. 

None ever paſſed the ſeveral periods of human life more ir- 
« reproachably, or performed the common duties of ſociety with 
more ſincerity and approbation, Though it appears by his 
public ſpirit, that he thought himſelf born rather for the bene- 
fit of others, than his ow private advantage; yet the ſatisfac · 
tion of doing good, and the univerſal eſteem of honeſt men, 
* made him the happieſt perſon in the world. But his charity 


* (which was not confined to any nation, ſect, or party,) is mol} 
« worthy 
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« worthy thy imitation, at leaſt in ſome degree, O reader! He 
was as liberal of his own, as faithful in diſtributing the pious 


donations of others, whom he ſucceſsfully perſuaded to relieve 


the diſtreſſed, particularly the laborious poor; for of vagrant, 


idle, and inſolent beggars, he was no advocate nor encourager. 
« His agreeable temper rendering him an extraordinary lover of 
« gardens, { 6 he contrived this walk, which bears his name, 
and where his improving converſatioa and example are ſtil] re- 
« membered. But ſince Heaven has better diſpoſed of him, this 
« pillar is erected to charity and friendſhip by Sir Robert Clayton, 


and Martha his Lady, who firſt builded and planted in Marden.? 


(5) The writer of Mr. Firmin's 
life ſays, * His diverſion was Garden- 
ing; for which purpoſe he cultivat- 
ed a piece of ground at Hoxton, 
© not a mile from London; where he 
© raiſed flowers, and (in . attained 
no ſmall ſkill in the art of garden- 
© ing, in the culture of flowers, herbs, 

greens and fruit - trees of all ſorts, 

I have often borne him company to 

his garden; but either going, or 

coming back, he uſed often to viſit 
the Poor and Sick : This was one of 

Mr. Biddle's leſſons, that 'tis a du- 
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ty not only to relieve, but to viſit 
the Sick and Poor ; becauſe they 
are hereby encouraged and comfort- 
ed, and we come to know of what 
nature and degree their ſtraits are ; 
and that ſome are more worthy of 
aſliſtance than others: and their 
condition being known, ſometimes 
we are able to aſſiſt them by our 
counſel, or our interelt, much more 
eflectually than by the charity we do 


or can beſtow upon them.“ Liſe, 
P. 10, 
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ArcuBinoe of Canterbury. 


X HIS excellent Prelate was born at Sowerby, in the pa- 

riſh of Halifax; in Yorkſhire, in the year 1630. Hi. 

| father, Mr. Robert Tillotion, was a conſiderable clothier 

there, a man of good underſtanding, and great knowledge of the 

Scriptures ; but ſo warmly attached to the ſyſtem of Calvin, that 

his zeal for it could ſcarcely be moderated by the reaſonings of 
His ſon, whom he lived to ſee Dean of Canterbury. 

Out of a ſmall eſtate, our Prelate's father gave him ſo liberal 
an education, as became the foundation of that eminence of cha- 
rafter and ſtation, which he afterwards attained, After he had, 
with a quick proficiency, paſſed through the grammar ſchools, 
and attained a fkill in the learned languages ſuperior to his 
years, he was ſent to Cambridge, in the year 1647, at the age of 
ſeventeen, and admitted penſioner of Clare-hall, on the 24d of 
April, that year, and into the matricula of that Univerſity on the 
firſt of July following, where he commenced Bachelor of Arts at 
Midſummer 1650, and Maſter of Arts in 1654, having been cho- 
fen Fellow of his College in 1651. His tutor, in whoſe Fellowſhip 
he ſucceeded, was Mr. David Clarkſon, B. D. eminent for his 
writings, particularly one, intitled, ** No evidence of Dioceſan 
« epiſcopacy in the primitive times,” printed in1681 in 4to. in an- 
ſwer to Dr. Stillingfleet, and another on the ſame ſubje&, printed 
two years after his death, which happened in 1686, under the ti- 
tleof * Primitive Epiſcopacy.“ Mr. Clarkſon was, as Mr. 
Baxter informs us, “ a Divine of extraordinary worth for ſolid 
judgment, healing moderate principles, acquaintance with the 
«« Fathers, great miniſterial abilities, and a godly upright life.“ 
But his attachment to the principles of the Nonconformiſts depri- 
ved him of the Living of Mortlake in Surrey, in Augult, 1682. 
However, his excellent pupil always preſerved that ſingular re- 
ſpect for him, which he had contracted while he was under his 
tuition ; as he did his early friendſhip for two other eminent 
nonconformiſt miniſters, Mr. Francis Holdcraft, who had been 
his chamber-fellow at Clare-Hall, and Mr. Thomas Sharp, cou- 
fin of the Archbiſhop of that name, who had been his pupil, and 
was nephew ct Mr. Clarkſon, his own tutor Ce. 

Thus it appears that his firſt education znd impreſſions were 
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among the Puritars ; and many of the books which were at firſt 

ut into his hands, being ſomewhat heavy, were not agreeable to 
his taſte, and gave him diſguſt even in his youth. But he ſoon 
met with the celebrated work of Mr. Chillingworth, ©* The reli- 
« gion of Proteſtants a ſafe way to Salvation; and this ad- 
mirable book gave his mind the ply that it held ever after, and 
put him upon a true ſcent. It was alſo a conſiderable advantage 
to him, that there were at this time in the univerſity of Cambridge, 
a ſet of men of uncommon abilities and learning, with whom 
he entered into friendſhips ; particularly Dr. Ralf Cudworth, 
Maſter of Chriſt's College; Dr. Benjamin Whichcote, Provoſt of 
King's College ; Dr. Henry Moor, and Dr. George Ruſt, Fellows 
of Chriſt's, and the latter afterwards Biſhop of Dromore in Ireland ; 
Dr. John Worthington, Maſter of Jeſus-College ; and Mr. John 
Smith, Fellow of Queen's College, author of the Select Diſcour- 
« ſes,” which have been highly eſteemed by the beſt judges, 
Theſe eminent men were equally admirable for the clearneſs and 
comprehenſion of their thoughts, the extent of their knowledge, 
and the excellence of their tempers. There was alſo a long and 
cloſe friendſhip between him and Dr. John Wilkins, afterwards 
Biſhop of Cheſter. And his intimacy with theſe great men con- 
tributed not a little to the perfecting his own mind. 

Mr. Tillotſon left his college about the beginning of the year 
1657, being invited by Edmund Prideaux, Eiq ; of Ford Abbey, 
in Devonſhire, to inſtruct his ſon. This gentleman had been 
commiſſioner of the great ſeal under the Long Parliament, and 
was then attorney-general to Oliver Cromwell, the Protector. 
Tillotſon is ſaid A, cans performed the office of Chaplain alſo in 
this gentleman's family ; but how long he continued with him 
does not appear, 

He was in London at the death of the Protector Oliver, on the 
3d of September, 1658, and about a week after was preſent at a 
very remarkable ſcene at the palace of Whitehall. For hap- 
pening to be there on a faſt-day of the houſhold, he went out of 
curioſity into the preſence chamber, where the ſolemnity was 
kept, and ſaw there, on the one fide of a table, the new Protec- 
tor placed with the reſt of his family, and on the other fix preach- 
ers, among whom were Dr. John Owen, Dean of Chriſt-church in 
Oxford, Dr. Thomas Goodwin, preſident of Magdalen- college, 
Mr. John Caryl, author of the voluminous commentary on Job, 
and rector of St. Magnus in London, and Mr. Peter Sterry. The 
bold ſallies of enthuſiaſm, which Mr. Tillotſon heard upon this oc- 
caſion were ſufficient to diſguſt a man leſs diſpoſed to it than he 
was both by temper and principles. Gop was in a manner re- 
proached with the deceaſed Protector's ſervices, and challenged 
for taking him away ſo ſoon. Dr, Goodwin, who had pretended 
to aſſure them in a prayer, a very few minutes before he expired, 
that he was not to die, had now the aſſurance to ſay to Gop 
Thou haſt deceived us, and we were deccived.” And Mr* 

Sterry* 
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Sterry, praying for Richard, uſed theſe indecent words: Make 
him the brightneſs of the Father's glory, and the expreſs image 
« of his perſon 49. 

The firſt ſermon of Mr. Tillotſon, which appeared in print, 
was preached at the morning exerciſe at Cripplegate, on Matt. ch, 
vii. 12. The ſubje& was, “ Wherein lies that exact righteouſneſs, 
„which is reouired between man and man,” At the time of 
preaching this ſermon he was ſtill among the Preſbyterians, 
whoſe commiſſioners he attended, though as an auditor only, at 
the conference held at the Savoy for the review of the liturgy, in 
July 1661. But he immediately ſubmitted to the act of unifor- 
— which commenced on St. Bartholomew's day the year ſol- 
owing. 

Upon his dedicating himſelf to the ſervice of the church, being 
ſenſible of the importance of a plain and ediſying manner of 
preaching, he was very little diſpoſed to follow the patterns then 
ſet him, or indeed thoſe of former times. He formed therefore 
one to himſelf, which has always been eſteemed an excellent mo- 
del. When he firſt entered on a courſe of divinity, he had begun 
with the true foundation of it, an exact ſtudy of the Scriptures, 
upon which he ſpent four or five years. He then applied himſelf 
to the reading of all the ancient philoſophers and writers upon 
ethics, and, among the Fathers, chiefly to St, Baſil and St. Chry» 
ſoſtom. With thele preparations he ſet himſelf to compoſe a 
very great variety of ſermons, the ſubject of which were very 
judiciouſly choſen. His joining with Dr. Wilkins in perfecting 
the ſcheme of a real character and philoſophical language, the Ei- 
ſay towards which was publiſhed in 1668, led him to conſider ex- 
actly the truth of language and ſtyle, in which few excelled him, 
or knew better the art of uniting dignity with ſimplicity, and 
tempering theſe ſo equally tcgether, that neither his thoughts 
ſunk, nor ſtile ſwelled, keeping a due mean between flatneſs and 
falſe rhetoric. Together with the pomp of words, he cut off 
likewiſe all ſuperfluities and needleſs enlargements. He ſaid 
what was juſt neceſſary to give clear ideas of things, and no more. 
He laid aſide all Jong and affected periods. His ſentences were 
ſhort and clear ; and the whole thread was of a piece, plain and 
diſtinct. No affeQation of learning, no torturing of texts, no ſu- 
perficial trains, no faiſe thoughts, nor bold flights. All was ſo- 
lid and yet lively, and grave as well as elegant: ſo that few ever 
heard him, but they found ſome new thought occurred; ſome- 
thing, which either they had not conſidered before, or at leaſt 
not ſo diſtinctly, and with ſo clear a view, as he gave them. 
Whether he explained points of divinity, matters of controverly, 
or the rules of morality, on which he dwelt moſt copiouſly, there 
was ſomething peculiar in him on all theſe topics, which conquei- 
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ed the mind, as well as commanded the attention of his hearers, 
who felt all the while, that they were learning ſomewhat; and 
were never tired by him; for he retrenched both the luxuriances 
of ſtile, and the length of ſermons; and he concluded them with 
ſome thoughts of ſuch gravity and uſe, that he generally diſmiſſed 
his hearers with ſuch refleQions, as made a laſting impreſſion up- 
on them. He was, however, never capable of committing his 
ſermons to memory, or preaching extempore. He once happen- 
ed to be with a friend in the country, who was importunate with 
him to preach, though he was not furniſhed with a ſermon ; and 
upon this occaſion he ventured into the pulpit, where he took for 
his text, one of the plaineſt and fulleſt of matter which he could 
recollect, For we muſt all appear before the judgment-ſeat of Chriſt ; 
upon which he has no leſs than five diſcourſes in his works: And 
yet he ſoon found himſelf ſo much at a loſs, that after about ten 
minutes ſpent with great pain to himſelf, and no great ſatis faction 
to his audience, he came down with a reſolution never to make 
the like attempt for the future. But though Tillotſon could only 
read his ſermons, yet we are informed that he did this in a very 
ſerious and ſolemn manner, and with great juſtneſs of pronunci- 
ation, 

The firſt office in the church in which he appears to have 
been employed after the Reſtoration, was that of Curate at Cheſ- 
hunt in Hertfordſhire, in the years 1661 and 1662, to Dr. Tho- 
mas Hacket. The ſhort diſtance of Cheihunt from London al- 
lowing him frequent opportunities of viſiting his friends in that 
city, he was often invited into the pulpits there, And in Decem- 
ber, 1662, he was elected miniſter of the pariſh of St. Mary, Al- 
dermanbury, by the pariſhioners, in whom the right of choice is 
inveſted, upon the deprivation of Mr. Edmund Calamy by the 
act of uniformity, But Mr. 'Tillotſon declined the acceptance of 
that Living, However, he did not continue long without the of- 
fer of another benefice, which he accepted, being preſented in 
June, 1663, to the rectory of Ketton, or Keddington, in the 
county of Suffolk, worth 2ool. a year, vacant by the ejection of 
Mr. Samuel Fairclough for nonconformity. 

His reſidence at Keddington was but of ſhort duration, he be- 
ing called to London by the Society of Lincoln's Inn to be their 
preacher ; and the choice of him is ſaid to have taken its riſe 
from the following incident. Mr. Atkyns, one of the berchers 
of that inn, and afterwards Lord Chief Baron of the Exchequer, 
being preſent at the Tueſday lecture at St. Laurence Jury, on a 
day when Mr, Tillotſon happened to ſupply the place of ſtated 
lecturer, was ſo pleaſed with his ſermon, that he went to him in 
the Veſtry, and offered him his intereſt for the place of preacher 
of Lincoln's Inn, which would ſoon be vacant. Mr. Tillotſon 
was accordingly elected to that office on the 26th of November, 
1663. His apointment of preacher to this learned ſociety was ſo 
agreeable to him, that he determined to ſettle himſelf intirely 
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among them ; and though in the intervals of the terms he could 
have given a large part of the year to his pariſh in Suffolk; yet 
ſo ſtrit was he to the paſtoral care in point of reſidence, that he 
reſigned that Living, even when his income in London could 
ſcarcely ſupport him. He was the more diſpoſed to this from the 
ftrong attachment of the people there to the Calviniſtic ſyſtem ; 
which cauſing his preaching to be little reliſhed there, he com- 
municated to his patron, Sir Thomas Barnardiſton, his intention 
of quittingthe Living upon that account. Sir Thomas with grea: 
civility endeavoured to perſuade him, that he was miſtaken 1n his 
ſuſpicions ; but his Lady, more ſincere, being defired to ſpeak 
her mind, acknowledged, that neither herſelf, nor even Sir Tho- 
mas, however he might affect to diſguiſe his ſentiments, were at 
all of a different opinion from the reſt of the pariſh, who uni- 
verſally complained, that Iss Cyr15T had not been preached 
among them, ſince Mr. Tillotſon had been ſettled in the pariſh, 
To this incident, which is very well atteſted, he ſeems to allude 
in his ſermon againſt evil ſpeaking, preached near _ years 
after, towards the cloſe of which he has this paſſage : ** I foreſee 
« what will be ſaid, becauſe I have heard it fo 2 ſaid in the 
& like caſe, that there zs nt one word of Jeſus Chriſt in all this. No 
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more is there in the text, [ Titus ch. iii. 2.] and yet I hope, 
* that Jesus CnRisr is truly preached, whenever his will and 
% /aws, and the duties enjoined by the Chriſtian religion, are in- 


« culcated upon us. ( a ).” 


(a) A very ingenious nd much 
celebrated Nonconformilt Divine, Dr. 
James Foſter, has ſome obſervations 
ro the ſame purpoſe, in a ſermon 
on Acts ch, xxiv. 25. It is( ſays 
he) a very natural inference from 
* the text, that inculcating the great 
* dutics of morality, and enforcing 
* thepraQtiſeof them from a regard to 
the future judgment, is true GOSPE L= 
PREACUING; and anſwers, in the 
moſt effectual manner, the excellent 
deſign of Chriſtianity, Indeed the 
reaſon of the thing itſelf demon- 
ſtrates, that to promote univerſal 
purity, and ſtrengthen the obligations 
of virtue, which are eternal and im- 
mutable, a conformity to the moral 
perfections of Gop, and the ſupreme 
rectitude and happineſs of human 
nature, muſt be the ultimate view 
of every divine revelation,” 
© To PREACH CuRIST is univer- 
ſally allowed to be the duty of every 
© Chriſtian miniſter, But what does 
it mean ? 'Tis not to uſe his 
name as a charm, to work up our 
© hearers to a warm pitch of xNTHU«* 
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© $145M, without any foundation of 
© reaſon to ſupport it, —'Tis not to 
make his perſon and his offices 1n- 
comprehenſible, -'Tis not to ex- 
alt 1s glory, as a kind condeſcend- 
ing Saviour, to the diſhonour of the 
ſupreme and unlimited goodnels of 
the Creator, and Father of the Uni- 
verſe ; who is repreſented as ſtern 
and inexorable, expreſſing no indul- 
gence to his — creatures, but 
demanding full and rigorous ſatis- 
faction for their offences. Tis not 
to encourage undue and preſumptu- 
ous reliances on his merits and in- 
terceſſion, to the contempt of vir- 
tue and good works. No: But to 
repreſent him as a Lawgiver as well 
as Saviour, as a preacher of righte- 
ouſneſs, as one who hath given us 
a moſt noble and complete ſyſtem 
of morals, enforced by the moſt 
ſubſtantial and worthy motives ; and 
to ſhew, that the whole ſcheme of 
our redemption is a doctr ine according 
© to godlineſs,” Sermons, Vol, I, P. 18. 
— 14. Edit. 1732, 8 vo. 
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The reputation which his preaching ſoon obtained him in fo 
eonſpicuous a ſtation as that of Lincoln's Inn, recommended him 
the year following to the truſtees of the Tueſday lecture at St. 
Lawrence lewry, founded by Elizabeth Viſcounteſs Camden. 
And there he was commonly attended by a numerous audience, 
brought together from the remoteſt parts of the metropolis, and 
by a great concourſe of the clergy. 

In 1664, one John Serjeant, alias Smith, who had deſerted from 

J the church of England to that of Rome, publiſhed a book called, 
4 „Sure "— in Chriſtianity ; or rational diſcourſes on the 
| « rule of faith.” This being cried up as an extraordinary pro- 
duction by the abettors of Popery, Tillotſon anſwered it, in a 
iece, intitled, ** The rule of faith, which was printed in 1566, 
in 8vo. and inſcribed to Dr. Stillingfleet, with whom he was in- 
| timately acquaiated, Serjeant replied to this, and alſo in ano- 
ther piece attacked a paſſage in an excellent ſermon which had 
been publiſhed by Tillotſon, “on the wiſdom of being religi- 
% ous ;“ which Sermon, as well as his“ Rule of Faith,“ Til- 
lotſon defended in the Preface to the firſt volume of his ſermons, 
printed in 1671, in 8vo. 
Tillotſon's love of learning, and zeal for the promotion of the 
itudy of the Scriptures, made him one of the earliſt encouragers 
of that uſeful and elaborate work, the Synopſis criticorum ali- 
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tical polity, he entered into the miniſ- 
try, aud about 1648 was made rector 
of St, Michacl le Quern in London, 
In 1638, he publilned, “ A Model 
« for the maintaining of ſtudents of 
* choice abilities at the Univerſity, 
and principally in order to the mi- 
* niſtry;“ it was accompanied with 
a recommendation from the univerſity, 
1gned by ſeveral heads of houſes in 
Cambridge, among whom were Cud- 
worth, Whichcote, Worthington, Dil- 
ungham &c, In 1662, he was ejected 
from his living, for reſuſing to comply 
with the att of uniformity: upon 
which occaſion he printed a piece in 
Lotun, intitled, % Vox CLAMANT 15 
in deſerto.“ As he was thus pre- 
vented from exerciling his abilities 
in the public ſervice of the miniltry, 


% 

g orumque S. Scripturz interpretum,” undertaken and executed 
3 by Mr, Matthew Poole {5 ). The Author had firſt given the 
'X Vor. VII. 9 3D world 

: 

' (5) Marr EW Poor was ſon of and being unmarried, and enjoy ing a 
4 Francis Poole, Eſq; of York, where paternal eſtate of 1001. per annum, 

| ne was born in 1624. He was educa- ho reſolved to apply himſelf cloſely 

ted at Emanuel College in Cambridge, to his ſtudies, and to employ his pen 

\ where he took the degree of Maſter in the ſervice of religion in general, 
| ; ot Arts; and failing in with the Preſ- without regard to particular diſputes 

4 byterlan opinions concerning eccleſiaſ- among Proteſtants. It was with theſe 


ſentiments he entered upon that great 
work, his Syxoes1s, which employ- 
ed him ten years. 

He publiſhed a treatiſe in 8vo. à- 
gainſt Popery, irtitled, “The nullity 
© of the Romiſh faith, concerning 
« the church's infallibility :” And 
when Oates's depoſitions concerning 
the Popiſh plot were printed in 1679, 
Mr. Poole found his name in the hit 
of thoſe that were to be cut off ; and 
an incident befel him ſoon after, which 
gave him, we are told, the greateſt 
apprehenſions of his danger; though 
whether this was a ſufficient founda- 
tion for his fears, may perhaps be 
doubted. Having paſled air evening 
at Alderman Aſhurit's, he took one 
Mr. Chorley to bear him company 


home, When they came to the nar- 
re * 
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world a Specimen of his deſign, with a recommendation of it 
by many of the greateſt names in the church at that time, ang 
among them that of Tillotſon ; and he, together with Dr. Patrick, 
Dr. Stillingfleet, and ſome others, had the truſt and management 
of the monies ſubſcribed for the publication of the Synopfis. His 
Majeſty having granted a Patent to Mr. Pool on the 4th of Octo- 
ber, 1667, for the privilege of printing his work, the two firſt 
volumes were publiſhed at London in folio, in 1669, and three 
more aſterwards. 

In 1666, Tillotſon took the egree of Doctor in Divinity; and 
in 1668, . the ſermon at the conſecration of Dr. Wilkins 
to the Biſhopric of Cheſter. He was related to Wilkins, by ha- 
ving married his daughter-in-law, Elizabeth French, who was 
niece to Oliver Cromwell, for ſhe was the daughter of Dr, Peter 
French, canon of Chriſt-church in Oxford, by Robina, ſiſter to 
Cromwell ; which Robina was re-married, about 1656, to Dr, 
Wilkins, then warden of Wadham-college, 

In 1670, he was made a Prebendary of Canterbury; and in 
1672, advanced to the Deanery of that church. In 1675 he was 
preſented to the Prebend of Ealdland, in the cathredral of St. 
Paul, London, which he reſigned for that of Oxgate, and a Re- 
ſidentiariſhip in the ſame church, in 1678. This laſt preferment 
was obtained for him by the intereſt of his friend Dr. John Sharp, 


afterwards Archbiſhop of York ( a ). 


row paſſage, which leads from Clerk- 
enweil to St. John's court, there were 
two men ſtanding at the entrance: one 
of whom, as Mr. Pool came along, 
cried out to the other, © Here he is ;? 
upon Which the other replied, Let 
« him alone, for there is ſomebody 


& with him.” As ſoon as they were 


paſſed, Mr. Poole aſked his fricud, 
if he heard what thoſe men laid; 
and upon his auſwering that he had, 
« Well,” replied Mr. Fool, “ 1 had 
been murdered to night if you had 
% not been with me.” It is ſaid, 
that, before this incident, he gave not 
the leaſt credit to what was ſaid in 
Oates's depoſuion; but then he thought 
proper to retire to Holland, where he 
died ſoon after, not without ſome ſuſ- 
picion ot being poiloned, as Dr, Cala- 
my relates,- -Mr, F ol publiſhed ſe— 
veral ſmall pieces, beſides t oſe which 
have been mentioned; and he alſo 
wrote a volume f Euglitb Annota- 
© tions upon the Holy >criptures ;” 
but was prevented by death from go- 
ing farther than the 58th chapter of 
Iſaiah. That woik was compicted 


Dr. 


hy others, and publiſhed in 1688, in 
two volumes, tolio. Mr Wood ob- 
ſerves that he ** was very facetieus in 
© converſation, very true to his friend, 
very ſtrict in his piety, and univer- 
„fal in his charity.” 

(a) Joun Su ur was fon of 
Thomas -harp, znoil man at Bradford, 
in York(hire, where he was born in 
1644. In 1669, he was admitted of 
Chrilt's college in Cambridge under 
the tuition of Mr, Brookſbank. But 
he attended for ſome time lectures in 
natural philofophy, according to the 
Carte ſian method, which were read 
by Mr. Thomas Burnet, then fellow 
of Chriſt's college, afterwards dottor 
in divinity, and malter of the Char- 
ter-houſe, However, Mr. Sharp did 
not apply himſelf ſo much to the Ma- 
thematics, as he did to Botany and 
Chemiſtry, which were his favomne 
ſtudies in his younger years. In 1663, 
hetook the degree of Bachelorof Arts; 
and the following year made intereſt 
tor a fellowſhip of his College; but, 
his county being ſull, he was explreſsly 
excluded by the Statutes, Dr, Cud- 

worth 
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Dr. Tillotſon being more ſolicitous for the ſubſtance of religi- 
en, than for the forms of it, was remarkable for the moderation 
of his temper and principles with reſpect to the leſſer differences 
among proteſtants, and eſpecially thoſe of our own country, 


152 


worth, the maſter, offered to bring 
him in afterwards, in 1669: but he 
had then other views, In july, 1667, 
he commenced Malter of Arts; and on 
the 12th of the following month, he 
was ordained deacon and prieſt, both 
in one day, by Dr. Fuller, then biſhop 
of Limerick, afterwards of Lincoln, 
The ſame year, in the month of Oc- 
tober, he became domeſtic chaplain, 
and tutor to four ſons of Sir Heneage 
Finch, then attorney-general, after- 
wards lord-chancellor, by the recom- 
mendation of his fellow collegian, the 
celebrated Dr. Henry More. 

In 1669, he was incorporated maſ- 
ter of arts at Oxford, in company 
with ſeveral other gentlemen trom 
Cambridge, who went to Oxford, at 
the opening of the Sheldonian theatre, 
And when he had continued five 
years in the family of his patron Sir 
Heneage Finch, he was by him recom- 
mended to King Charles II. for the 
archdeaconry of Berkſhire, to which 
he was collated in 1672. Sir Reneage 
was advanced the fame year to the 
oſhce of lord-keeper ot the great ſeal; 
and being ſenſible, that the ſeveral 
duties of his great poſt would not al- 
low him time to make the neceſſary 
inquiries, with reſpect to the charac- 
ters of ſuch as applied io him tor 
the crown preferments in his diſpo— 
!al ; he, theretore, devolved this par- 
ticular province upon his chaplain, 
Mr, Sharp, having an high opinion 
ot his learning, integrity, and judg- 
ment, 

On the 26th of March, 1676, he 
was inſtalled prebendary of the ca 
thedral of Norwich; and on the 22d 
ot April following, inltituicd to the 
reQtory of St. Baitholomew, near the 
Royal Exchange, London, In May, 
the fame vear, he was married by 
br. THlotfon, at Clerkenwell church 
to Elizbeth, youngelt GCaughter of 
Wiſſiam Palmer, Eiq; at Winthorp 
in the county of Lincoln, And on 
che ad of January, 1676-7, he was 


Hence 


inſtituted to the rectory of St. Giles 
in the fields, London. He now left 
the Lord-Chancellor Finch, and kept 
houfe, and his time was taken up for 
the ten following years, in cloſe at- 
tention to his cure at St. Giles's Du- 
ring that time. he maintained a friend- 
ly correſpondence with the following 
eminent divines, then in London: 
Sullingfleet, Cradock, Whichcote, 
Calamy, Clagett, Tenniſon, Beveridge, 
Scott, Sherlock, Wake, and Cave. He 
was alſo upon very friendly terms 
with Mr, Kichard Baxter, who for 
ſome time reſided in his pariſh, where 
he preached to a diſſenting congrega- 
tion on Sundays in the afternoon, but 
was a conllant hearer of, and com- 
municant with, Dr. Sharp, at his own 
church in the morning. 

But his molt intimate friend was 
Dr. Clageit, between whom and 
Sharp there was an equality of age, 
and great ſimilitude of temper and 
manners, and conformity ot inclina- 
tion and ſtudies. They lived in 2 
manner together, Clagett, who was 
not well furniſhed with books of 
his own, made ue of Dr. Sharp's 
library, came into it at pleaſure, and 
proſecuted his inquiries in it as he 
pleaſed, without the leaſt ecremony 
uſed, 01 interuption given on either 
ide, Dr. Clayett dying in 1688, Dr, 
Sharp preached his funeral ſermon, 
and publiſhed a volume of his ſer- 
mons. And he took Mrs. Clagett, 
immediately upon her huſband's de- 
ceaſe, to his own houſe; but ſhe did 
not long ſurvive, 

In 1679, he accepted of the lecture 
at St. Lawrence Jewry, London, upon 
the earneſt devre of Dr. Benjamin 
Whicheote, then vicar of that pariſh 
and held it, according to his promiſe, 
as long as the doctor lived, and no 
longer. It was in the fame year that 
he commenced dttor ot divinity at 
Cambridge. In 1681, he was made 
dean of Norwich He was alſo chap- 
lain both to Cheles II. and James II. 


But 
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Hence followed a conſtant deſire in him of a more intire union 
of them, not only on account of the general advantage of it ; 
but likewiſe of the particular one of forming a ſtronger barrier 
againſt the nerpeieal encrocehments of the ſee of Rome, He join. 
ed, therefore, with Dr. Stillingfleet, and Mr. Hezekiah Burton, 
in the treaty propoſed by Sir Orlando Bridgman, lord-keeper 
of the great-ſeal, and countenanced by the lord-chief baron 
Hale, about the beginning of the year 1668, for a comprehenſion 
of ſuch of the Diſſenters, as could be brought into the commu. 
nion of the church, and a toleration of the reſt. But this ſcheme 
was unſucceſsful. However, a ſecond attempt was made to the 
ſame purpoſe in 1674, when Dean Tillotſon, in conjunction with 
Dr. Stillingfleet, deſired a meeting with the principal of the Con- 
formiſt, Dr. William Bates, Dr. Thomas Manton, Mr. Matthew 
Pool, and Mr. Baxter, in order to an accommodation ; for which 
theſe two Divines declared they had the encouragement of ſeve- 
ral lords, both ſpiritual and temporal. They were at firſt met 
by Mr. Baxter alone; with whom _—_ conſidered and canvaſ- 
ſed various draughts, they at length fixed on one, in which they 
agreed. This being communicated to the Nonconformiſts, pro- 
ved ſatisfactory to them; but the Biſhops refuſing to aſſent to 
many Particulars in them, the treaty was ſoon at an end C0. 
Charles Earl of Shrewſbury, aſtetwards created a Duke by 
Kirg William, who had been bred in the Romiſh religion, was 
at length convinced of its errors and corruptions, and chiefly 


by the arguments of Tillotſon, 


But a fermon which he preached 
againit Pupery in his own church, 
gave ſo much ottence to the jatter, that 
ne ordered Dr. Henry Compton, then 
Bilhop of London, to ſuſpend Dr. 
Sharp from farther preaching in any 
pariſh church or chzpel in his diocete 
until he had given his majefly latis- 
faction, But this command beine mas 
nifeſtly illegal, the Biſhop retuſed to 
comply with it. However, Dr. Sharp 
diſcontinued his preac2ivg tall he re- 
ceived the King's permiſhon to pro- 
ceed as uſual, He was one of thoſe 
who retulrd to appear in the illegal 
court of eccleſiaſtical commilſion ſet 
up by King j2mes, On rhe 27th of 
January, 1688-9, he preached before 
the Prince of Orange, as he did allo 
on the goth of January before the 
convention parhament, In Septem- 
ber, 1689 he was appointed Dran of 
Canterbury, And in 1691, he was 
raiſed to the archbillopric of York, 
in which high {lation he behaved in 
a very laudatle and exemplery man- 


But after that Nobleman's con- 
verſion 


ner. In oa he preached the ſermon 
at the coronation of queen Anne, 
was ſworne of the privy council, and 
made lord-almoner to her Majeſty, 
He died et Bath on the 2d of Febru- 
ary, 1713--14, in the 6gth year of 
his age, alter having enjoyed the arch- 
billopric of York above two and 
twenty ycars, with great honour and 
reputaion. He. was interred in the 
cathedral of York, 

Archbiſhop Sharp was a men of 
conhderable learning and abilitics. 
He thought, and wrnte, and ſpoke, 
with great clcarneſs, and was an ex- 
cellent preacher, He was penerons, 
charitable, and public-ſpirited ; and 
courteous ard eaiy of a cefs to per- 
ſons of all ranks, His Hermans were 
collected after his death, and have 
been ſeveral times printed, in ſeven 
volumes, Bvo. They have been muct 
reed and commended tor the: goo 
lenſe and forcible manner. 


(6) Birch, P. 42, 43. 
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verſion to the Proteſtant religion, Dr. Tillotſon being informed 

that his lordſhip was entered into a correfpondence, which might 
rove dangerous to his virtue as well as his charaQer, took the 
iberty of writing to him the following excellent letter : 


4 
40 
4 
4 
66 


* My Lord, 

cet was a great ſatisfaction to me to be 
any ways inſtrumental in the gaining your Lordſhip to our 
religion, which 1 am really perſuaded to be the truth. But 
I am, and always was more concerned, that your Lordſhip 
would continue a virtuous and good man, than become a 
Proteſtant, being aſſured, that the ignorance and errors of 
men's underſtanding will find a much eaſier forgiveneſs with 
Go, than the faults of the will. I remember, that your 
Lordſhip once told me, that you would endeavour to juſtify 
the ſincerity of your change by a conſcientious regard to 
all other parts and actions of your life. I am ſure you can» 
not more effectually condemn your own act, than by being 
a worſe man after your profeſſion to have embraced a better 
religion, I will certainly be one of the laſt to believe any 
thing of your Lordſhip, that is not good; but I always 
feared, I ſhould be one of the firſt that ſhould hear it. The 
time I lait waited upon your Lordſhip, I had heard ſome- 
thing that afflicted me very ſenſibly ; but I hoped it was not 
true, and was therefore loth to trouble your Lordſhip about 
it. But having heard the ſame from thoſe, who, I believe, 
bear no ill-will to your Lordſhip, I now think it my duty 
to acquaint you with it. To ſpeak plainly, I have been 
told, that your Lordſhip is of late fallen into a converſa- 
tion dangerous both to your reputation and virtue, two 
of the tendereſt and dearcit things in the world. I believe 
your Lordſhip to have a great command and conduct of 
yourſelf; but Jam very ſenüble of human frailty, and of 
the dangerous temptations, to which youth is expoied in 
this diſſolute age. Therefore I earneltly deſeech your Lord- 
ſhip to conſider, beſides the high provocation of Almuighty 
Gop, and the hazard of your ſoul, whenever you engage 
in a bad courſe, what a blemiſh you will bring upon z air 
and unipotted reputation, what uneadeſs and trouble „ou 
will create to yourſelf from the ſevere rellections of a guilty 
conſcience ; and how great a violence you will offer to your 
good principles, your nature and your education, and to a 
mind the beſt made ſor virtuous and worthy things. And 
do not imagine you can top when you pieaſe. Experience 
ſnews us tte contrary, and that nothing is more vain, than 
for men io think they can ſet bounds to themſelves in any 
thing that is bad, T hope in Gep, no temptation has pet pre- 
vailed cn yeurLorcſhip fo ſar as tobe guiity ct any looſe oft, 
If it has, as ycu love your foul, let it notprececd to an habit. 
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The retreat is yet eaſy and open, but will every day become 
«© more difficult and obſtructed. God is ſo merciful, that up- 
on your repentance and reſolution of amendment, he 1s not 
only ready to forgive what is paſt, but to aſſiſt us by his 
« grace to do better for the future. But I need not enforce 
theſe conſiderations upon a mind ſo capable of, and eaſy to 
receive good counſel, I ſhall only defire your Lerdſhip 
to think again and again, how great a point of wiſdom it 
is, in all our actions, to conſult the peace of our minds, 
and to have no quarrel with the conſtant and inteparable com- 
«© panion of our lives. If others diſpleaſe us, we may quit 
their company; but he that is diſpleaſed with himſelf, is 
unavoidably unhappy, becauſe he has no way to get rid 
of himſelf, | | 

% My Loa p, for Gop's ſake, and your own, think of be- 
ing happy, and reſolve by all means to fave yourſelf from 
this untoward generation, Determine rather. upon a ſpeedy 
change of your condition, than to gratify the inclinations 
of your youth in any thing but what is lawful and honou- 
& rable; and let me have the ſatisfaction to be aſſured from 
„ your Lordſhip, either that there has been no ground for 
«* this report; or that there ſhall be none for the future; 
« which will be the welcomeſt news to me in the world. 1 
„ have only to beg of your Lordſhip to believe, that I have 
„ not done this to ſatisfy the formality of my proteſſion; but 
« that it proceeds from the trueſt affection and good-will, that 
«© one man can poſſibly bear to another. I pray Gop every 
«« day for your Lordſhip with the ſame conſtancy and fervour 
„ as for myſelf, and do moſt earneſtly beg, that this counſel 
« may be acceptable and effectual. 


A 
* 


I. Te, (3 


Dr Gilbert Burnet, who had conttacted an intimate friendſhip 
with Dean Tillotſon, having finiſhed his Hiſtory of the Reforma- 
tion, the firſt volume of which was publiſhed in 1679, as the ſe- 
cond was in 1681, he ſubmitted the manuſcript of the whole wort 
to his peruſal and correction, as well as to that of Dr. William 
Lloyd, then Dean of Bangor, and Dr. Stillingfleet. Dr. Wilkins 
«iſo, Biſhop of Cheſter, by his laſt will committed his papers tv 
Dean Tillotſon's care, who afterwards publiſhed that Prelate's 
excellent treatiſe on the principles and duties of Natural Re- 
ligion;“ and likewiſe a volume of his ſermons, Tillotſon allo 
reviſed and prepared for the preſs Dr. Barrow's Scrmons, and his 
&© Treatiſe of the Pope's Supremacy,” that learned divine having 
at his death left his manuſcripts to his care. 

In 1683, Dean Tillotſon appeared at Lord Ruſſel's Trial at the 
Old Bailey, as a witneſs in favour of his lordſhips charager. 
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And after his condemnation, the Dean and Dr. Burnet were ſent 
for by his Lordſhip, and they both continued their attendance 
upon him till his death; the day before which, the Dean de- 
livered him a letter, in which he endeavoured to perſuade him 
to what he h:d ſome days before in vain attempted, a declara- 
tion in favour of the doctrine of non-refiſtance, Tillotſon has 
been very much cenſured for this, and indeed not without reaſon. 
All that can be ſaid in his vindication 1s, that he appears not at 
this time to have formed the ſame juſt notions in policies, as he 
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had in theology ; but he afterwards adopted more rational and 


liberal ſentiments. 


And the tyranny of James the Second con- 


vinced him of the neceſſity of the Revolution, in which he very 


readily concurred. 


The perſecution of the Proteſtants in France, begun ſome 
years before, but now carried to its height by the repeal of the 
edict of Nantes in October 1685, was not only a freſh proof to 
the Dean of the genuine ſpirit of unreſtrained Popery, but an 
occaſion of exerting his own pity and humanity towards thoſe 
diſtreſſed perſons, who eſcaped thence to England, and had the 
peculiar recommendation of ſuffering for religion. King Charles 
II. had as early as the year 1682 granted briefs for collectin 
money for the relief of theſe Refugees ; and his example was - 
terwards followed by his ſucceſſor, from motives of policy. The 
granting of theſe briefs gave Dean Tillotſon an opportunity of 
ſhewing his regard for the perſecuted French Proteſtants, by pro- 


moting the contributions in their favour, 


And the warmth of 


his zeal upon this occaſion is evident from an anſwer, which he 
returned to Dr, Beveridge (4), one of the prebendaries of his 


(d) WII LIAN BrvertDGE was 
horn at Barrow in Leiceſterſhire, in 
the year 1638. He was educated at 
St, John's coll ge in Cambridge, where 
he applied with great ſſiduity, to the 
hudy of the oriental languages, and 
made ſuch proficiency in this part of 
learning, that at eightcen years of age, 
he wrote a treatiſe of the excellency 
and uſe of the oriental tongues, eſpe- 
ciel the Hebrew, Chaidee, Syriac, 
Arabic, and *amaritan, with a Syriac 
grammar, In 1661 he cntercd into 
holy orders, and the ſame year was 
preſented to the vicarage of Yealing 
in Middleſex, which he reſigned about 
2 vear aſter, upon his being choſen 
rector cf St. Peter's, Corahill, by the 
lord mayor and aldermen of London, 
In 1674, he wascollated to a prebend 
in the cathedral of St. Paul, and in 
to: he was made archdearon of 
Colcheſter, In 1684, he was inlialled 


cathedral 


prebendary of Canterbury, and about 
the fame time was appointed chap- 
lain to King William and Queen Mary. 
In 1691, he was offered, but refuſed 
to accept of, the ſee of Bath and Wells, 
vacant by the deprivation ot Dr. 
Kenn, for not taking the oaths to 
King William and Queen Mary. But 
ſometime after he accepted of that 
of St. Aſaph, and was conſecrated on 
the 16th ot July, 1704. He did net 
long enjoy his epiſcopal dignity. for 
he died on the 5th of March, 1707, 
and was buried in St. Paul's cathedral, 
Zithop Beveridge was a very pious 
and learned man, and author of (everal 
conliderable works; particularly the 
following: 1. Theſaurus Theologt- 
cus; or a complete ſyſtem of dtvi- 
nity, 4 vols. 840, 2. Expoſii-n of 
the 39 articles, foho., 3. Ore hun- 
dred and fifty Sermons aud Diſcaux - 
ſes, Lond. 1708. in twelve volumes, 
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cathredral, who from a coolneſs towards foreign Proteſtants, or 
an unneceſſary ſcruple with reſpect to forms even in affairs of 
weight and ſubſtance, had objected to the reading of one of theſe 
briefs there, as contrary to the rubric. Tillotſon's reply was 
ſhort and ſignificant, Doctor, doctor, charity is above ru- 
* bricks. { e ) | 

On the 6th of January, 1688-9, Dean Tillotfon was appoint- 
ed to preach before the Prince of Orange at St. James's and the 
convention, which met on the 22d of that month, having appoint- 
ed Thurſday the ziſt for a day of publick Thankſgiving to Al. 
minghty GOD, in the cities of London and Weſtminſter, and 
ten miles diſtant, “ for having made his Highneſs the Prince of 
« Orange the glorious inſtrument of the great deliverance of this 
« kingdom from Popery and arbitrary power ;” Tillotſon preach- 
ed a ſermon upon that occaſion at Lincoln's Inn chapel, which 
be publiſhed ſoon after, with a dedication to the ſociety there, 

After the government was ſettled upon King William and 
Queen Mary, Dean Tillotſon was admitted into an high degree 
of favour and confidence with them ; and on the 27th of April, 
1689, he was appointed Clerk of the Cloſet to the King. In 
September the tame year, he exchanged his Deanery of Canterby. 
Ty for that of St. Paul, which was vacant by the promotion of 
Dr. Stillingflcet to the Biſhopric of Worceſter, Dr. Tillotſon 
was one of the Divines who were employed in reviewing the Li- 
turgy, being a member of the eccleſiaſtical commiſſion, appoint» 
ed in order to prepare matters to be conſidered by the convoca- 
tion, previous to an intended Jaw ** for uniting their Majeſty's 
« Protellant Subjects.“ A bill for this purpoſe was brought in- 
to Parliament, which was paſſed by the houſe of Peers, but could 
not be carried in the Houſe of Commons, being violently oppoſed 
by Bigots and High Churchmen, though it was much approved 
by the King, and in general by men of judgment, candour, and 
moderation. Another attempt was alſo made in tavour of ihe 
moderate Diſſenters, by cauſing a clauſe to be inſerted in the bill 
relative to the oaths Of allegiance and ſupremacy, “ to prevent 
« the xecerviny the ſacrament of the Lord's Supper upon any 
* Other account, than in obedience tothe holy inttitution there» 
« of,” and to provide, that any man ſhouid be ſufficientiy qua- 
I;fed for any office, employment, or place of truſt, who within 2 
year before or after his admiſſion or entrance thereinto, did receive 
the facroment of the Lord's ſupper, either accorcing to the uſege 
of the church of England, or in any cther Proteſlant congrega- 


ion, and could produce a certificate under the hands of the mini- 
ter 


8vo. reprinted at London in 1719, m parts. This has been printed at le 
two volumes, fo110, 4 Synodicon, live {eventeen times, It is a very pioue 
pandectæ canonum 8. S. apottolorum performance, but contains {ome itren;' 
et concii21umy &c. Oxon, 2 vol fo- reafonings and extraordinary fle 
Jio. 2672. 5. Private thougtits upon tions. 

Relzgion aud a Ciilitian Lile, iu two („) Birch, P. 130, 131, 
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ter, or two other credible witneſſes, members of ſuch a Proteſ- 
tant congregation, It was urged in ſupport of this, that an hearty 
union among Proteſtants was a greater ſecurity to the church and 
ſtate, than any teſt that could be invented: That the obligation 
to receive the ſacrament, according to the rites of the church of 
England was a teſt on the Proteſtants, rather than on the Papiſts 
'That as long as it continued, there could not be that hearty and 
thorough union among Proteſtaats, as was always to be wiſhed. 
And that a greater fecurity ought not to be required. from ſuch 
as were admitted into offices, than from the Members of the two 
Houſes of Parliament, who were not obliged to receive the ſa- 
crament, to enable them to ſit in either houſe. 

In Auguſt, 1689, Dr. Tillotſon was appointed, by the Chap- 
ter of his Cathedral, to exerciſe the archiepiſcopal juriſdiction 
of the Province of Canterbury, devolved to iimſclf and that 
body, on the 1ſt of that month, by the luſpenſion of Archbiſhop 
Sancroft ), for refuſing to take the oaths to King William 


Vol. VII. 9. 


(f) WILLIAM SANCROFT was 
born at Freſingfield in Suffolk, on the 
goth of January, 1617; and educated 
in grammar-learning at St. Edmund's 
Bury, He was ſent to Emanuel Col- 


lege ia Cambridge, in 1634, and hav- 


ing taken the degrees in Arts, was in 
1642 choſen Fellow of his Colicge, 
His refuſal to take the Engagement in 
1649, occaſioned. his being deprived 
of his Fellowihip; upon which he 
travelled into France and Italy, He 
publiſhed at London in 16z2, in 8vo. 
a ſmall piece, intitled, Modern Po- 
„ litics, taken from Machiavel, Bor- 
« gia, and other modern authors, by 
« an eye-witneſs;” and he jnined 
with Mr. George Davenport and ano- 
ther of his friends, in compoſing that 
ſevere ſatire upon Calviniſm, intitied, 
« Fur prædeſtinatus, printed at Lon- 
don in 1651; and he publiſhed Biſh- 
op Andrews's defence of the vulgar 
tranſlation of the Bible, with a pre- 
face of his own. In the beginning 
of the year 1660 he was at Rome, 
but returned to England ſoon after the 
reſtoration of King Charles II. and 
on the 8th of Mey that year was 
choſen one of the Univerſity Peach 
ers, being then Bachelor of Divinity, 
He was ſoon after appointed Chap- 
lain to Dr, John Coſin, Biſhop of Dur- 
ham; and in 1662, he was created 
Doctor of Divinity at Cambridge, in 
virtue of the King's letters patent, 
About the ſame time he was made a 


3 E and 


Prebendary of Durham, having a 
ſhort time before been preſented to 
the reftory of Houghton in the 
Spring, in the county palatine of Dur- 


ham; and on the rqth of Auguſt, 


1662, he was elefted Maſter of Ema- 
nuel College, He was advanced to 
the Deanery of York in January, 
1664, which he held but ten months, 
and in that time expended in build- 
ings, &c. 2001, more than he receive 
ed, At the cloſe of this year he was 
made Dean of St. Paul's, and alter the 
lire of London in 1666, he ſpent 
10001, in rebuilding the deanery 
houſe. In 1668, he was admitted 
Archdeacon of Canterbury on the 
King's preſentation, which he held 
till 1670, and then reſigned it. He 
was advanced to the Archbiſhopric 
in 1678. His firmneſs in refuſing 
with fix other Biſhops to order the 
reading King James IId's declaration 
of indulgence, did him great honour ; 
and in November, 1688, he excnſed 
himſeif from publiſhiug an abhor- 
rence of the Prince of Orange's in- 
vation, and concurred with other 
Lords ſpiritual and temporal at the 
meeting at Guildhall, on the 11th 
of December, in a declaration to that 
Prince for a free Parli- ment and due 
indulgence to Proteſtant diſſenters, 
But ne would not ſubmit to the new 
ſettlement of the crown. Mer. (af- 
terwards Sir) I{zac Newton happened 
to be at Lambeth, when the news was 

brought, 
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and Queen Mary ; and the King ſoon fixed upon Tillotſon to 
ſacceed him. His Majeſty was induced to nominate Tillotſon 
to this high dignity, by the great opinion he had of his merit, 
as well as by the ſtrong recommendations of Biſhop Burnet. It 
appears, however, that Tillotfon himſelf was really much averſe 
to this promotion: and indeed a man of his diſpoſition and 
temper, which was mild, gentle, and humane, had certainly 
great reaſon to dread the Archbiſhopric, ſince whoever ſhould 
ſacceed Sancroft, was ſure to be the butt of all the virulence and 
malice of the nonjurors, who would of courſe, deter and abhor 
him. Accordingly he endeavoured very much to avoid this pre- 
ferment, and at laſt accepted it with great reluctance. Of this 
we have the following account, in a letter to Lady Ruſſel, da- 
ted October the z5th, 1690 ; for there was ever a ſtrict inti- 
macy and correſpondence between this Lady and Dr, Tillotſon, 
after the death of Lord Ruſſel, and there paſſed ſeveral letters 
between them upon this occaſion, *©* The King (ſays he) took 
„ me into nis cloſet, where I told him, that I could not but 
** have a deep ſenſe of his Majeſty's great grace and favour to 
me, not only to offer me the beſt thing he had to give, but to 


— —— 
* 
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brought, that the Houſe of Commons 
had declared the throne vacant. Up- 
on which the Archbiſhop appeared 
concerned, expreſſing his wiſhes, that 
they had proceeded in a more regu- 
lar method, and examined into the 
birth of the young child, ſince there 
was reaſon to believe, that he was 
not the ſame with the firſt, which 
migbt be eaſily known, as he had a 
mole on his neck, And after he had 
refuſed the oaths, when Mr. John 
Dubourdicu, miniſter of the French 
church in the Savoy, went to take his 
leave of him, upon going Chaplain to 
Duke Schomberg in Piedmont, his 
Grace told him, that he did not 
doubt, that the foreign Proteſtants 
would blame his conduct; but he de- 
clared, that before he took that ſlep, 
he had foreſeen every thing that could 
be ſaid, and even the injury, which 
it might do to the Proteſtant cauſe ; 
and that he was greatly concerned, 
and had faſled and prayed, but that 
at laſt his conſcience would not ſuffer 
him to act any otherwiſe than he had 
done, Biſhop Burnet repreſents him, 
as a man conſiderably learned, and of 
ſolemn deportment, with a ſullen gra- 
vity in his looks, and a monaſtic 
ſtrictneſs, and abſtraction from com- 
pany; dry, cold, reſerved, and pee · 


«« pref; 


viſh, ſo that none loved him, and tew 
eſteemed him. And indeed, ſa ys 
Dr, Birch, upon an impartial exami- 
nation of his conduct and character, 
he will appear to have been ſlow, ti- 
morous, and narrow-fpirited, but at 
the ſame time a good, honeſt, and 
well meaning man. He was very la- 
borious in his ſtudies, and had amaſ- 
ſed a vaſt colleftion of papers, hav- 
ing written perhaps more with his 
own hand, than any perſon of his 
time, But the three ſermons which 
he publiſhed, give us a very low idea 
of his taſte and judgment, and are 
more ſuitable to a diſciple of Biſhop 
Andrews, than a cotemporary of Dr, 
Tiltotſon [ Vid, Birch's Life of Til- 
lotion, P. 160--164,] Archbiſhop 
Sancroft was deprived on the firſt of 
February, 1690 ; but he continued at 
Lambeth till the 23d of June follow- 
ing, being determined not to remove 
till he was ejected by law: and a few 
weeks after he retired to Freſingfield, 
his native place, where he ſpent the 
remainder of his life. He died io 
1693, and was buried in a private 
manner, agreeable to his own direc- 
tions, in Freſingfield Church-yard. 
Nineteen of his familiar letters to Mr. 
(afterwards Sir Henry) North, wete 
publiſhed in 1757, in 8vo. 
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«« preſs it ſo earneſtly upon me. I ſaid, I would not preſume to 
«« argue the matter any farther, but I hoped he would give me 
«« leave to be ſtill his humble and earneſt petitioner to ſpare me 
in that thing. He anſwered, he would do ſo, if be could, but 
« he knew not what to do, if I refuſed it. Upon tha: I told 
«« him, that I tendered my life to him, and did humbly devote 
eit to be diſpoſed of as he thought fit. He was graciouſly 
66 pleaſed to ſay, it was the beſt news had come to him this 
great while, I did not kneel down to kiſs his hand, for with- 
« out that I doubt I am too ſure of it; but requeſted of him, 
« that he would defer the declaration of it, and let it be a ſecret 
*« for ſome time. He ſaid he thought it might not be amiſs to 
« defer it till the Parliament was up. I begged further of him, 
that he would not make me a wedge to drive out the preſent 
« Archbiſhop : That ſome time before | was nominated, his 
« Majeſty would be pleaſed to declare in council, that fince his 
„ lenity had not bad any better effect, he would wait no more, 
« but would diſpoſe of their places. This I told him I humbly 
«« deſired, that I might not be thought to do any thing harſh, 
„ or which might reflect upon me; tor now that his Majeſty had 
* thought fit to advance me to this ſtation, my reputation was 
«« become his intereſt, He ſaid, he was ſenſible of it, and thought 
« jt reaſonable to do as I deſired. 

« I craved leave of him to mention one thing more, which in 
«« juſtice to my family; eſpecially my wife, I ought to do, that 
«© I ſhould be more than undone by the great and neceſſary 
«© charge of coming into this place, and muft therefore be an 
« humble petitioner to his Majefty, that if it ſhould pleaſe Gop 
to take me out of the world, that I muſt unavoidably leave 
« my wife a beggar, he would not ſuffer her to be ſo; and that 
he would graciouſly be pleaſed to conſider, that the widow of 
„ an Archbiſhop of Canterbury (which would now be an odd 
«« figure in England) could not decently be ſupported by fo lit- 
„ tle, as would have contented her very well, if I had died a 
« Dean, To this he gave a very gracious anſwer, I promi/e you to 
*© take care of her.” His remark to the King, that the widow 
* of an Archbiſhop would now be an odd figure in England,” 
was founded upon this fact, that only two, who had filled the 
= = Canterbury, had been married, namely, Cranmer and 

arker, 

Dr. Tillotſon was conſecrated Archbichop of Canterbury on 
the 31ſt of May, 1691, at Bow Church, by Mew, Biſhop of Win- 
cheſter, Lloyd, Biſhop of St. Aſaph, Burnet, Biſhop of Saliſbury, 
Stillingfleet, Biſhop of Worceſter, Ironside, Bithop of Briſtol, 
and Hough, Biſhop of Oxford, in the preſence of the Duke of 
Norfolk, the Marquis of Carmarchen, the Earl of Devonſhire, 
the Earl of Dorſet, the Earl of Mace lesfield, tne Earl of Falcon- 
erg, and other perſons of rank, who attended ihe ſolemuiiy, to 
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expreſs the great eſteem and reſpect which they had for his grace, 
and the ſatisfaction which they had in his promotion. 

His new acceffien of dignity was attended with the uſual com- 
pliments of congratulation; which, however, were ſoon followed 
by a very oppoſite treatment from the nonjuring party; the 
greateſt part of whom, from the moment of kis acceptance of 
the Archbiſhopric, purſued him with an unrelenting rage, which 
laſted during his lite, and was by no means appeaſed after his 
death, Betore he was conſecrated to the ſee, Mr. Dodwell, who 
was deprived of the Camdenian lecture of hiſtory in Oxford, in 
November, 1691, wrote to him a letter, dated the 12th of May, 
to diſſuade him from being “ the aggreſſor, (as he ex preſſes it) 
* in the new defigned ſchiſm, in erecting another altar againſt 
the hitherto acknowledged altar of your deprived fathers and 
* brethren, Lf their places be not vacant, the new cenſecration 
© mutt, by the nature of the ſpiritual monarchy, be null, and 
„ invalid, and ſchilmatical,” But this letter of Mr. Dodwell 
was Written with much greater mildneſs and moderation, than 
another, which was ſent to the Archbiſhop's Lady for him, and 
a copy of it io the Counteſs of Derby for the Queen, and which 
was printed ſoon after. It called upon him to reconcile his 
actings ſince the Revolution with the principles either of natural 
or revealed religion, or thoſe of a letter written by himſelf to 
Lord Ruſſel, which was re- printed upon this occaſion. The 
writer of it is 1.1d by Dr, Hickes, to be ** a perſon of great can- 
*« dour and judgment, and once a great admirer of the Arch- 
*« biihop ;” tho' he was afterwards ſo much prejudiced againſt 
him, that after his grace's death he declared to Dr. Hickes, that 
he thought him“ an atheiſt, as much as a man could be, though 
« the graveſt certainly,” ſaid he, that ever was.” (g) But 
the many libels againſt Tillotion were ſo far from exaiperating 
him to revenge againſt the perſons concerned in writing and dil- 
perſing them, that when ſome of them were ſeized on that ac- 
count, he uſed all his intereſt with the government to ſhelter 
*_ them from the penalties of the law. 

Aficr he had been ſettled about a year in his ſee, he found 
himielf confirmed in the notions he had always entertained, that 
the circamitances attending grandeur make it not near ſo eligi- 
ble, with regard to the poſſeſſor's own eaſe and happineſs, as 
perſons at a diſtance from it are apt to imagine. Jo this pur- 
poſe he entered his own reflections in ſhort-hand in his common- 
place book, under the title of “ Some ſcattered thoughts of my 
„ own upon ſeveral ſubjects and occaſions, begun this 13th of 
March, 1691-2, to be tranſcribed.” His remarks concerning 
a public and ſplendid way of living compared with a private 
„ and rctired life,“ deſerve to be inferied, as they were the te- 
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at that time in a poſt of great dignity, One would be apt to 
wonder {ſays he) that Nehemiah (Chap. v. ver. 16, 17, 18.) 
ſhould reckon a huge bili of fare, and vaſt number of promiſ- 
cuous gueſts amongſt his virtues and good deeds, for which he 
deſires Gop to remember him. But. upon better conſidera- 
tion, beſides the bounty, and ſome times charity, of a great 
table, (provided there be nothing of vanity or oſtentation in 
it) there may be exerciſed two very conſiderable virtues ; one 
is, temperance, and the other /e//-dential, in a man's being con- 
tented for the ſake of the public, to deny himſelf ſo much, as 
to fit down every day to a feaſt, and to eat continually in a 
croud, and almoſt never to be alone, eſpecially when, as it 
often happens, a great part of the company that a man mult 
have, is the company that a man would not have. I doubt ic 
will prove but a melancholy buſineſs, when a man comes to die, 
to have made a great noiſe and buſtle in the world, and to have 
been known far and near; but all this while to have been hid 
and concealed from himſelf, It is a very odd and fantaſtical 
ſort of life for a man to be continually from home, and moſt of 
all a ſtranger at his own houſe, 

It is ſurely an uneaſy thing to ſit always in a frame, and to 
be perpetually upon a man's guard; not to be able to ſpeak a 
careleſs word, or to ule a negligent poſture, without obſerva- 
tion and cenſure. 

Men are apt to think, that they, who are in higheſt place:, 
and have the moſt power, have molt liberty to {ay and do 
what they pleaſe. But it is quite otherwiſe, for they have the 
leaſt liberty, becauſe they are meſt obſerved. It is not mine 
own obſervation; a much wiſer man (I mean Tully) ſays, 12 
maxima guague fortuna minimum lictre. They, that are in the 
higheſt and greateſt condition, have of all others the leaſt li- 
berty. 

0 » a moderate ſtation it is ſufficient for a man to be indiffe- 
rently wiſe, Such a man has the privilege to commit little 
tollies and miſtakes, without having any great notice taken of 
them, But he that lives in the light, that is, in the view of all 
men, his actions are expoſed to every body's obſervation and 
cenſure,” 

As ſoon as Tillotſon was ſettled in the archiepiſcopal fee, he 
began to form ſeveral deſigns for the advantage of the church 
and religion in general In theſe he was encouraged by the rea- 
dineſs of their Majeſties to promote them by their authority, aud 
eſpecially of the Queen, who was inceſſantly employed in poſ- 
ſeſling her mind with the belt ſchemes, tnat were either laid be- 
fore her by others, or ſuggeſted by ner own thoughts, for correc- 
ting and improving the conſtitution of the church, With this 
view, the Archbiſhop joined with her Majetty in engaging Dr. 
Burnet, Biſhop of Saliſbury, to draw up his excellent dr/cour/e 
of the Paſtoral care, which was that Prelatc's favourite tract, as 
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an attempt to prepare the ſcene for many noble deſigns for the 
perfecting of the eccleſiaſtical conſtitution. Indeed, the good of 
the church, and the reformation of abuſes among the clergy, 
were the conſtant objects of the Archbiſhop's thoughts; and 
among other reſolutions and projects for thoſe purpoſes, one was, 
for obliging the Clergy to a more ſtrict obſervance of reſidence 
on their cures. But Tillotſon was prevented by death from effec. 
tuating his deſigns, and while he did live met with much ob. 
itruction from the bigotry of many of the Clergy, and their 
avericneſs to any alterations in the church, however ſalutary, or 
however neceſſary to the advancement of real piety and virtue. 
The moderation of Tylotſon's fentiments, and the mildneſs 
of his behaviour towards Diſſenters, gave great offence to intem- 
perate zealots, who conſidered his conduct as a deſertion from 
the intereſ}s of the church; and their animoſity frequently broke 
out into all the forms of open inſult. One day, while a gentle. 
man was with him, who came to pay his compliments, a packet 
was brought to him, ſealed and direded to him, upon opening 
which there appeared a maſk, but nothing written, The Arch- 
b. ſhop, without any ſigus of emotion, threw it careleſsly among 
his papers on the table; but, on the gentleman's expreſſing great 
ſurprize at the affront, he only ſmiled, and ſaid, that this was 
% a gentle rebuke, compared with ſome others, that lay there in 
« black and white,“ pointing to the papers upon the table. 
The variety of ill treatment which Archbiſhop Tillotſon re- 
ecived from his bigotted adverſaries, could never provoke him to 
a temper of revenge; being far from indulging himſelf in any 
of thoſe liberties in ſpeaking of others, which were to ſo im- 
meaſurable a degree made ute of againſt himfelf. And upon a 
bundle of libels found among his papers after his death, he put 
no other inſcription than this, “ J heſe are libels, I pray Gop 
4 forgive them; I do.” The calumnies ſpread againſt him, 
though the falſeſt, which malice could invent, being advanced 
with the utmoſt confidence, and joined with the envy that ac- 
companies a high ftation, had indced a greater operation than 
could have been imagined, conſidering how long he had lived on 
fo public a ſcene, and how well he was known. It ſeemed a new 
and unſual thing, that a man, who in the courſe of above thirty 
years had dunc 10 much good, and fo many ſervices to ſo many 
perſons, without ever once doing an ill othce, or a hard thing to 
25) one, and who had a ſweetneſs and gentleneſs in him, that 
i-emed rather to lean to an exceſs, ſhould yet meet with ſo much. 
unkendneſs and injuſtice, But he bore all this with a ſubmiſſion 
to tie wiil ot Gop ; nor had It ny ſuch effect on him, as to 
change either his tempet or maxims, though perhaps it might 
tak rico much into him with relation to his health. He was fo 
txacily true in all che repreſentations of things or perſons, Which 
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thing to them with that ſincerity, which ſo well became him. 
His truth and candour were perceptible in almoſt eve:y thing 
which he ſaid or did; his looks and whole manner ſeeming to 
take away all ſuſpicion concerning him. For he thought no- 
thing in this world was worth much art, or great manage- 
ment 59. 

He concurred with the Queen in engaging Biſhop Buraet to 
undertake his expoſition of the thirty-nine articles of the church 
of England; which that indefatigable prelate performed in leſs 
than the compaſs of a year, and then ſent the manuſcript of his 
work, which was not publiſhed till 1699, to the Archbiſhop, 
who having reviſed and altered it in ſeveral places, returned it 
with his judgment upon it in the following letter : 


Lambeth Houſe, OR. 23, 1694. 
© My Lord, 

© I have with great pleaſure and ſatisfaction read over the 
« great volume you ſent me, and am aſtoniſhed to ſee ſo vaſt a 
work begun and finiſhed in ſo ſhort a time. In the arti- 
cle of the Trinity you have ſaid all, that I think can be ſaid 
upon ſo obſcure and difficult an argument. The Socinians 
have juſt now publiſhed an anſwer to us all ; but I have not 
had a fight of it. he negative articles againſt the church of 
Rome you have very fully explained, and with great learning 
and judgment. Concerning theſe you will meet with no op- 
poſition among ourſelves. The greateſt danger was to be ap- 
prehended from the points in ese between the Calviniſts 
and Remonſtrants, in which you have ſhewn not only great 
ſkill and moderation, but great prudence in contenting your- 
ſelf ro repreſent beth fides impartially, without any poſitive 
declaration of your own judgment. The account given of 
Athanaſius's creed ſeems to me no-wiſe ſatisfactory. I wiſh 
we were well rid of it. I pray God long to preſerve your 
* Lordſkip to do more ſuch ſervices to the church. 

I] am, my Lord, 
* Yours moſt affectionately, 
Jo. CanT.,' 


He did not long ſurvive the writing of this letter, for on Sun» 
day the 18th of November, 1694, he was ſeized with a ſadden 
Ulneſ:, while he was at the chapel at Whitehall. But though 
his countenance ſhewed, that he was indiſpoſed, he thought it 
not decent to interrupt the ſervice. The fit came indeed lowly 
On, but it ſeemed to be fatal, and ſoon turned toa dead pally. 
The oppreffion of his diſtemper was ſo great, that it became very 
uneaſy for him to ſpeak ; but it appeared, that his underſtanding 
was ſill clear, though others could not have the advantage of = 
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He continued ſerene and calm, and in broken words faid, that 


he thanked Gop he was 


do, but to wait the will of Heaven. 


viet within, and had nothin 


then to 
He was attended the two 


laſt nights of his illineſs by his friend Mr. Nelſon {7 }, in whoſe 


f : ) ROBERT NELSON was born 
n London on the 22d of June, 1636. 
Ile was fon of Mr. Joha Nelfan, a 
conhderablc Turkey-merchant of that 
city, by Deliciæ his wife, ſiſter of Sir 
Gabriel Roberts, ho was likewiſe a 
Turkey merchant. and a particular 
friend of Dr, Tillotſon. His father 
caving when he was but two years 
„d, he was committed to the care of 
his mother and her brother Sir Gabn- 
el, who was appointed his guardian, 
and by whom he was extremely be- 
loved, not only on account of his near 
relation, but alſa of bis pcrfun, and 
temper, and the ſlreugth and vivacity 
of his underftandins, even in his car- 
lieſt years, His firſt education was at 
St. Paul's ſchool, London; but after 
he had been ſome time there, his mo- 
ther took him bome to her houſe at 
Dryfield, near Cirenceſter, in Glou- 
ceſterſhire, having procured the learn- 
ed Dr. Gcorge Bull, then rector of 
St. Mary Siddington in that neigh» 
hourhood, to be his tutor, He was 
afterwards ſent to Trinity College in 
Cambridge, where he was admitted a 
gentleman-commoner, When he had 
quitted the univerſity, ia 1680, he was 
choſen a Fellow of the Rayal Socie- 
ty ; and the ſame year he ſet out on 
his travels abroad, in company with 
Dr, Edmund Hallev, who had been 
his ſchonl- fellow, and for whom he 
had a particular regard. In the road 
to Paris, they ſaw the remarkable co- 
met which gave niſe to Hattey's 
Synoysts ComMBnTARUM; and Mr, 
Nelſon ſent Dr. Tillotfun a deſcrip- 
tion of it. 

When he had purſued his journey 
with his fellow traveller as far as 
Rome, he ſell into the acquaintance of 
Lady Theopbils Lucy, widow of Sir 
Kingſmill Lucy, of Broxburne in 
Hertſordſhire, Bart. and ſecond daugh- 
ter of Gemrge Ear! of Berkeley, who 
ſoon diſcovered a ſtrong paſſion for 
him. This concluded in a marriage 
after their arrival 1» England; but 
it was ſome time before ſhe confeſſed 


arms 


to Mr, Nelſon the change of her r-. 
ligion, which was owing to her con- 
ſultations at Rome with Cardin 
Philip Howard, who was grandſon of 
Thomas Earl of Arundel, the collcc- 
tor of the antiquities, and had been 
raiſed to the purple by Pope Clement 
X. in May, 1673. Nor was this im- 
portant alteration of her religious ſen. 
timents confined to her own mind, 
but involved in it her daughter by he- 
firit huſband, whom ſhe drew over to 
her new religion; and her zeal for :: 

rompted her even to engage in thc 
liſts of the public controverſy then 
depending; for the is the ſuppoſed 
author of a piece printed in 1686, in 
4'o. under the title of * A diſcourtc 
concerning a Judge of Controverſy 
© in matters of religion, ſhewing the 
« neceſſity of ſuch a judge.” How- 
ever, her difference of religion occa- 
haned no diminution in Mr. Nelſon's 
allections for her; and when ſhe re- 
lapſed into ſo bad a ſtate of heath as 
required her to go to drink the wa- 
ters of Aix, he attended her thither 
in 1688; and not liking the proſpett 
of public affairs at home, which 
threatened the removal of James II. 
ſrom the throne, he proceeded to make 
a ſecond trip to Italy, taking his lady, 
together with her ſon and daughter by 
her former huſband, along with him, 
He returned through Germany to the 
Hague, where he ſtaid ſome time with 
Lord Durſley, who was married to his 
wife's ſiſter. 

From the Hague he arrived in En- 
gland in the latter eud of the year 
1691, He had ſhewn his attachment 
to King James, by holding a corre(- 
pondence with that Prince's ambaſla- 
dar to the Pope after the Revolutien, 
baving determined not to transfcr his 
allegiance from him; aud according- 
ly he declared himſelf a nonjuror, 
and left the communion of the church 
of England. The difference of opi- 
nion in this reſpect between him and 
Tilintſon did not difturb the friend- 
hip between them, which ſubſiſted 
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arms he expired on the fifth day of it, Thurſday, Nov. 22, at 

ve in the aſternoon, in the fixty fifth year of his age, The 
== for his death i ſaid to have been more univerſal than was 
ever known for a ſubject ; and when his funeral was appointed, 
there was a numerous train of coaches filled with perſons of 
rank and condition, who came voluntarily to aſſiſt at that 
ſolemnity, from Lambeth to the church of St. Laurence 
Jewry, where his body was interred on the zoth of that 
month, and a monument afterwards erected to his memory. 
His funeral ſermon was preached by Dr. Burnet; Biſhop of 
Saliſbury. 

Of Archbiſhop Tillotſon's perſon we have the following de- 
ſcription, by a perſon who was well acquainted with him. * His 
« countenance was fair and very amiable ; bis face round, his 
« eyes vivid, and his air and aſpect quick and ingenuous; all 
« which were the index of his excellent foul and ſpirit, His 
hair brown and buſhy ; be was moderately tall; very ſlender 
and ſparing in bis youth; his conſtitution but tender and frail 
to outward appearance. He became corpulent and fat, when 
grown in age, which increaſed more and more as long as he 
« hved ; but yet was neither a burden to himſelf, nor in the leaſt 


unſeemly to others.” 9. 
Vol. VII. 9. 2 


without interruption till the death of 
the Archbiſhop ; and after that event, 
Mr, Nelſon continued his kindneſs to 
his Grace's widow, and was very in- 
ſtrumental in procuring her penſion 
from the crown to be augmented, 
from 4901, to bool. per aunum, And 
it is remarkable, that the great regard 
which Mr. Nelſon had always ſhewn 
to Dr, Tillotf-n, induced Dr Barker, 
who publiſhed the Archbiſhop's polt- 
humous ſermons, to cunſult him upon 
that occaſion, notwithſtanding the 
difference of their ſentiments in ſome 
points. Among the manuſcripts, 
there was found one diſcourſe, where- 
m the Archhiſhop took an occaſion to 
complain of the uſage which he had 
received from thenonuring party, and 
to expoſe, iu return, the inconſiſtency 
of their condutt ;; remarking par ticu- 
larly, that, upon a juſt compariſon of 
their principle of non-reſiltance with 
their actual non-aſſiſtance to King 
_ [I, they bad little reaſon to 

oaſt of their loyalty to him; and 
yet, ſevere as this diſcourſe was upon 
that party, Mr. Neiſon, not withſtand - 
ing his attachment to them, was very 
zcalous to have it printed; alleaging, 
that they deſerved ſuch a rebuke, fer 


F It 
their unjuſt treatment of ſo good a 
man. However, the ſermon was then 
ſupprefſed, and is now probably loft, 

Mr, Nelſon engaged zcaloufly in 
every public ſcheme for promoting 
the intereſt of the church of En- 
gland; and in particular pationized 
leveral propoſals for building, repair- 
ing, and endowing churches and cha- 
rity-ſchools. For upon the death of 
Dr. Lloyd, the deprived B ſhop of 
Norwich, at the end of the year 1709, 
Mr Nelfou had returned to the com- 
munion of the church of England, 
Dr. Lloyd was the lait ſurviving of 
the deprived Biſhops by the Revolu- 
tion, except Dr, Kenn, by whoſe ad- 
vice Mr, Nelſon was determined in 
this point, 

Mr. Nelſon died in 1715, at the 
age of 39 years, and was interred in 
the cemetry of St. George's chapel, 
in Lamb's conduit fields. He left his 
whole eſtate te pious and charitable 
uſes, particularly to charity-ſchools, 
He publiſhed ſeveral pieces, particu- 
larly the Lite of his tutor Biſhop Bull, 
and a Companion for the feſtivals and 
faits of the church, which hath paſſed 
through upwards of twenty editions, 

(+ ) Memorizls of the Moſt Reve- 

rend 
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It has been juſtly obſerved of Tillotſon, that he had a preat 
compaſs in learning. And what he knew, he had ſo perfectly 
digeſted, that he was truly maſter of it. Whilſt he was at the 
Univerſity, he was a very able and diligent tutor. a Mr. Beard- 
more, whom we juſt quoted, and who was under his care, when 
Tillotſon was only a junior bachelor, and probationer for a Fel- 
lowſhip, ſays, * He was at thoſe years a very good ſcholar, an 
acute logician and philoſopher, a quick diſputant, of a ſolid 
judgment, and no way anqualified for the truſt and charge in- 
cumbent upon him. He ſpoke Latin exceedingly well, read 
lectures to us that were admitted under him, out of Burgerſdi- 
cius's logic, with great ſmartneſs and judgment ; wy 27 og 
we went to take a new lecture, he examined us about the for- 
mer, according to the aathor, and his own explanations, 
When we went to prayers in his chamber a-nights, he put us 
for ſome time at firſt upon conſtruing or rendering into Latin 
a chapter in the Greek "Teſtament, in which he was a very 
great Critic; and afterwards, in proceſs af time, he uſed to 
put ſome or other upon giving account of the day's reading ; 
after which account given, he would put them apon defending 
their author, and his ſenſe or tenets. This was ever done in 
Latin; for I know not, that ever he ſpoke a word of Engliſh 
to us, whilſt we were together, or permitted any of us to do ſo, 
He ſometimes had us to declaim or diſpute before him in his 
chamber alſo; but this was done in the afternoon, upon ſuch 
days as he appointed. We alſo went to him to prayers, for 
the moſt part duly on Lord's day nights, when he examined 
ſome or other of the ſermon or ſermons heard that day; and 
this was done in Engliſh ; for that was the only day, when he 
ſpake to us, or we gave him our accounts, in Engliſh,” 

His prayers were (according to the uſe of thoſe times) of 
that fort, which we call conceived prayers, in which he had a 
very great faculty ; but always performed them with gravity 
and fervour; as he did alſo, when it was his courſe to perform 
prayer in the chapel,---In the week-days, when he had his pray- 
er, as we were going forth out of his chamber, he uſually re- 
called ſome one of us, and then would uſe thoſe he called with 
a fair freedom; diſcourſe them kindly, encourage to ſtudiouſ- 
neſs, ſeriouſneſs, and deligence, or tell them of any fault he 
either obſerved or heard of in them ; and thoſe that deſerved 
it, he would reprove very ſharply, Thus he was a very good 
tutor, and careful of his pupils behaviours and manners; had 

| | * a true 
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a true love for thoſe of us that he ſaw deport themſelves well, 
and was reſpectful to them; but very ſevere upon thoſe that 
did otherwiſe C19. 

The ſame writer obſerves, that © he was a perſon of unble. 
miſhed converſation, not to be charged with any either intem- 
perance or covetouſneſs, or any other vice whatſoever ; which, 
as they are ſpots even in a layman's life, ſo they appear much 
more foul in a Clergyman. He lived well upon the incomes 
of his preferments, kept a good table, and was hoſpitable and 
charitable; did not enrich himſelf, nor lay up much money: 
and *tis ſaid, that his advancement to the metropolitical ſee, as 
he managed matters, did not increaſe, but much diminiſh his 
eſtate. For he enjoyed it not full four years, and beſides the 
firſt-fruits, which are high, and other public payments, he built 
an apartment for his lady, paid a confiderable debt of Archbi- 
ſhop Sancroft's, kept a very ſplendid and plentiful table, was 
bountiful and charitable in relieving the poor, beſides other 
ways of 1 purſe. He was not a man that valued 
the world, or laboured to be rich, or ſtudied his temporal in- 
tereſt; but, as he taught others, ſo he lived above the world, 
and the advantages of it; and knew how to uſe it, ſo as not to 
abuſe it. 

He was one of a very ſweet nature, friendly and obliging, 
and ready to ſerve his fiends any way that he could by his in- 
tereſt ind authority, when they applied to him; and this he 
did freely and generouſly, without any oblique defigns to ſerve 
himſelf, He was very affable and converſible, not ſour or ſul- 
len, not proud or haughty, nor addicted to any thing of mo- 
roſeneſs, affected gravity, or to keep at a great diſtance from 
thoſe, that were much his inferiors ; but open and free, gentle 
and eaſy, pleaſant and amiable, to thoſe eſpecially that he was 
acquainted - with, or that he looked upon as honeſt and 


good. 


He was wiſe and prudent in his whole deportment, ſpeaking 
and acting all things with great evenneſs and ſteadineſs, not 
with bluſtering or temerity, or ſo as to give juſt offence to any, 
He underſtood human nature well, and how 111 any take it to 
be lighted or diſreſpected ; and therefore he was obliging to 
all, diſobliging to none, fo far as it was poſſible. And yet this 
his wiſdom was ſo tempered with uprightneſs and ſincerity, that 
he appezred not in the leaſt to be crafty or deſigning. He was 
greatly eſteemed for his integrity, and — intruſted by 
divers great perſons in the management of their affairs and 
concernments; made their executor or truſtee for the govern- 


ing of their eſtates, preſerving them to their children, or other- 
2 5 2 * wiſe 


( i ) Appendix to Birch, P, 398, 
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wiſe to ſuch purpoſes, as they had appointed by their wills, 


As he was eminent in theſe and the like homilitical virtues, 
ſo he was very much efteemed for them by perſons of all ranks, 


mighty reſpect paid him in London, and his cempany and con- 
verſation were very much deſired and valued. 

He was deſervedly eſteemed one of the beſt, if not rather 
abſolutely the very beſt Preacher of his age z eſpecially conſi- 
dering how frequent and conſtant his employment was that 
way; his ſermons being full of good ſenſe, judicious, ſolid, 
cloſe, and very intelligible ; his language maſculine, but not 
bombaſt ; his notions tor the moſt part very clear, lying even to 
the undeNandings of attentive 4 Thoſe, that were 
duly qualified, heard him with delight; for they thought they 
knew the things before; and yet they were not obvious to com- 
mon invention. Some have called him a rational Preacher, as 
indeed he was in the beſt ſenſe : he underſtood human nature, 
and natural divinity, and true morality very well ; and there- 
fore there was ſomething in the hearts and conſciences of men 
not debauched, that moved them to give aſſent and conſent to 
what he ſpoke, as being agreeable, and con-natural, as I may 
ſay, to the common reaſon and faculties of mankind, to that 
law of Gop written and engraven upon man's heart: and there 
is no teaching like that of enabling them to teach them- 
ſelves.'——* How generally and univerſally his preaching 
was eſteemed, appeared by thofe crowds of auditors that at- 
tended it, and eſpecially of the Clergy at his lectures at St. 
Laurence; and many, that heard him on Sunday at Lincoln's 
Inn, went joyfully to St. Laurence on Tueſday, hoping they 
might hear the ſame ſermon again. The audience generally 
ſtood, or fat, with the greateſt attention, and even waited upon 
his diſcourſes, hanging upon his 1 One ſhould hardly ſee 
a wandering eye among them; and when his ſermons were 
ended, they went away with ſatisfied minds, and glad hearts, 
and chearful countenances 4). | 

Dr. Birch obſerves, that “ the vivacity of his wit is evident 
under the reſtraints, which his diſcourſes from the pulpit exacted 
from him, and thoſe, which he impoſed upon himſelf in his 
few controverſial writings ; and Sir Richard Steele, an indiſpu- 
table judge in that kind, uſed to ſay, that he bad a much greater 
{hare of it, than moiſt of thoſe whoſe character was denominated 
from it. But his temper and principles would not ſuffer him to 
exerciſe it in ſatire, or even in ſelf. defence; ſo that few repar- 
tees of his are delivered down. Among theſe was one in return 
CDS to 
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eſpecially by thoſe of higher rank and quality. He had a 
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to Sir ſohn Trevor, who was made Maſter of the Rolls by King 


— with whom he was in high favour, and expelled ſor bri- 
ery by the Houſe of Commons, while he was ſpeaker of it. 
This gentleman, who, with a very obnoxious character, affected 
very high —_ in church and tate, paſſing by the Archbi- 
ſhop in the Houſe of Lords ſoon after his promotion, ſaid in a 
tone loud enough to be heard by his grace, I hate a Fanatic 
in lawn ſleeves;“ to which the Archbiſhop anſwered in a lower 
voice, And I hate a knave in any ſleeves { / ).” 

The late very learned and excellent Dr. jortin obſerves, 
that “ amongſt many things, which may be mentioned in fa- 
your of Tillotſon, this ſhould not be forgotten, that of thoſe, 
who have paſſed their judgments upon him, there never was a 
ſen of abſurdity, who did not diſlike, or a /er/ible reader, who did 
not approve his writings. If a perſon were to offer himſelf a 
candidate for honeſt reputation, what could he wiſh and hope 
more, than to ſhare Tillotſon's fate, and to find the ſame cea- 
ſures and the ſame defenders ? Yet it hath been ſaid of this 
=un and good man, that his ſpirits were in ſome degree 

roken, and his health impaired, by the inſults and calumnies 
of petulant adverſaries. If it be true, it is a melancholy in- 
ſtance of human infirmity, and a proof, that a little Stoici/m 
and Secrati/m is a deſirable poſſeſſion. To forgive enemies, 
though difficult to many, was eaſy to him, aſſiſted as he was 
by good nature and by religion : but to deſpiſe their attacks, 
was a taſk rather too hard for his gentle temper and ſenſi- 
bility ; ſo that, in this reſpect, and under theſe diſadvan- 
lager, he was not a match for men, who could neither 5/44 nor 
feel.” 

Dr. Birch obſerves, that Archbiſhop Tillotſon's charity and 
generoſity, with the expence of coming into the fee, and the 
repairs and improvements of his palace, had ſo exhauſted his 
fortune, that if his firſt fruits had not been forgivea him 
by the King, his debts could not have been paid: and he left 
nothing to his family but the copy of his poſt-humous ſer- 
mons, which was afterwards ſold for 2500 guineas. His Ma- 
jeſty therefore granted Mrs. Tillotſon on the 2d of May, 1695, 
an annuity of 400 l. during her natural life, and an addition 
to it on the 18th of Auguſt, 1698, of 2001. a year more; 
both which were continued till her death on the 2oth of ja- 
nuary, 1702. And King William was ſo ſolicitous for the re- 
gular payment of her penſion without any deduction, that he 
always Called for the money quarterly, and ſent it to her 
himſelf.” (n). The Archbiſhop had two daughters by Mrs. 
Tillotſon, Mary and Elizabeth, who both died before him; 

but 


(7) Lite, P. 347, — (mn) Life, P. 365. 
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but the former, who was married to Mr. Chadwick, left twe 
ſons and a daughter. 

His ſermons and other works have been many times printed, 
in different ſizes, in three volumes, folio, in 1720, in 1728, 


and in 1735; and alſo in 12 volumes, 8vo. and in 18 mo, j 
And many of his ſermons have been tranſlated into foreign lan- 2 
guages, ©; 

; 
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The Life of JOHN WILMOT, 


Earl of RocutsTtR. 


HIS celebrated Nobleman was ſon of Henry Lord 

| Wilmot, and Earl of Rocheſter, who engaged in the 

royal cauſe with great zeal and courage — the 

civil wars, and had the principal ſhare in the preſer- 

vation of King Charles II. after the battle of Worceſter, He 

was born in the year 1648, at Ditchley near Woodſtock in Ox- 

fordſhire ; and was educated in the free-{chool at Burford in that 

county, Dr. Burnet informs us, that when he was at (ſchool, 

„ he was an extraordinary proficient at his book; and thoſe 

„ ſhining parts which have ſince appeared with ſo much luſtre, 

began then to ſhew themſelves. He acquired the Latin to ſuch 

perfection, that to his dying day he retaincd a great reliſh of 

the fineneſs and beauty of that tongue: and was exactly 

verſed in the incomparable authors that writ about Auguſtus's 

„ time, whom he read often with that peculiar delight which 
the greateſt wits have ever found in thoſe ſtudies C9.“ 

At twelve years of age, his father being now dead, he was 
{ent to Wadham College, in the Univerſity of Oxford, and 
committed to the care of Dr. Blandford, afterwards Biſhop of 
Worceſter; and about two years after, as Anthony Wood informs 
us, he was „created Maſter of Arts in convocation, with ſe- 


w veral other noble perſons, anno. 1661 ; at which time, he, and 


none elſe, was admitted very affectionately into the fraternity 
" by a kiſs on the left cheek from the Chancellor of the 
* Univerſity, Ciarendon, who then ſat in the ſupreme chair to 
* honour that Aſſembly / o ).” 

Soon after this our young Earl of Rocheſter travelled into 
France and Italy, under the care of Dr. Balfour, a learned and 
worthy man, à native of Scotland, and afterwards an eminent 
Phyſician. And Burnet ſays, that Dr. Balfour drew him to 
read ſuch books as were moſt likely to bring bim back to love 

* learning 


(]) Some Paſſages in the Life and Death of the Right Honourable John 
Earl of Rocheſter; written by Gilbert Burnet, D. B. 8vo. 1680. P. 3. 
( 9 ) Wood's Athenæ Oxonienſes, Vol, II. col. 488, 489. edit. 1692. 
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learning and ſtudy: and he often acknowledged to me, in par- 
ticular three days before his death, how much he was obliged - 
to love and honour this his governor, to whom he thought he 
owed more than to all the worid, next after his parents, fo? 
his great fidelity and care of him, while he was under his 
truſt, But no part of it affected him more ſenſibly, than that 
he engaged him by many tricks (ſo he expreſſed it) to delight 
in bocks and reading; fo that ever after he took occaſion, in 
the intervals of thoſe woeful extravagancies that conſumed 
much of his time, to read much ; and thoagh the time was 
generally but indiſferently employed, for the choice of the 
{ubjects of his ſtudies was not always good, yet the habitus! 
love of knowledge, together with theſe fits of ſtudy, had 
much awakened his underſtanding, and prepared him tor bet- 
ter things, when his mind ſhould be ſo far changed as to reliſh 
them.” 

The Ear] returned from his travels in the 13th year of his age, 
and appeared at Court with great advantage. His perſon Wes 
eracetul, tall, and well ſhaped ; he was exactly well bred ; of an 
affable deportment, and engaging behaviour. His converſation 
was eaſy and obliging, attended with ſuch an uncommon vivacity 
of thought, and ſweetnels of expreſſion, as ſcarcely ever failed 
to captivate his hearers. In the 1atervals of pleafure, he em- 
ployed himſelf in reading the claſſic authors, and the moſt cele- 
brated French and Italian writers, as well as the Engliſh, Of 
the moderns, Boileau among the French, and Cowley among the 
Engliſh, were the authors he took moſt delight in. 

t appears that the diſſolute manners of King Charles the Se- 
cond's court, contributed greatly towards corrupting the Earl of 
Rocheſter's morals. Anothony Wood lays, ** he frequented the 
„ Court, which not on:y debauched him, but maCce bim a perfect 
„ Hebbiſt.” However, in the winter of the year 1605, he 
went to fea with the Earl of Sandwich, when he was ſent out 
aranſt the Dutch Eaſt India fleet, and was in the ſhip called the 
Revenge, commanded by Sir Thomas Tiddeman, when the at- 
tack was made on the coaſt of Bergen in Norway, the Dutch 
ſhips having got into that port. It was (ſays Burnet) as ceſpe- 
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© rate an attempt as ever was made: during the whole action the 


Earl of Rocheſter ſhewed as brave and as reſolute a courage 
* as was pofiible: a perſon of honour told me he heard the Lord 
Clifford, who was in the ſame ſhip, often magnify his courage 
at that time very highly. Nor did the rigours of the ſeaſon, 
the hardneſs of the voyage, and the extreme danger he had 
been in, deter him fiom running the like on the very next occa- 
ſion : tor the ſummer following he went to ſea again, without 
communicating his delign to his neareft relations, He went 
aboard the ſhip communded by Sir Edvard Spragge, the day 
before the great fea fight of that year. Almoſt ail the voluo- 


tccrs that were in the ſame ſhip were killed. Mr, Middle- 
ton 
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ton (brother to Sir Hugh Middleton ( p ) was ſhot in his arms. 
* During the action, Sir Edward Spragge not being ſatisfied 
* with the behaviour of one of the Captains, could not eafil 
find a perſon that would chearfully venture through ſo muc 
danger, to carry his commands to that Captain. This Lord 


Vol. VII. 10. 


{ þ ) It may be doubted, whether 
the Sir Hugh Middleton here men- 
tioned, was the ſame perſon who 
brought the New River water to 
London. If the gentleman, who was 
in the action —— of by Bur- 
net, was really the brother of the fa- 
mous Sir Hugh Middleton, he muſt 
either have been much younger, or 
have been at this time of a very ad- 
vanced age. However that be, as ſo 
public - ſpirited a man as Sit Hucu 
Mioblz ros deſerves ſome memori- 
al in a work of this kind, we thall 
here give ſome account of him. He 
was a native of Denbigh in North- 
wales, and a citizen and goldſmith of 
London. This city not being ſuſh- 
ciently ſupplied with water, three 
Acts of Parliament were obtained for 
that purpoſe, one in the reign of 
Queen Elizabeth, and two in that of 
James the Firſt, granting che Citizens 
of London full power to bring a 
river from any part of Middletex and 
Hertfordſhire, But this deſign, aſter 
much calculation, was laid aſide as 
impracticable, on account of the ex- 
treme difficulty and great expence 
which muſt neceſſarily attend it, till 
Mr, Hugh Middleton undertook it: 
in coahderation of which, the City 
conferred on him and his heirs on the 
iit of April, 1606, the full right and 
power of the At of Parliament, 
22 unto them in that behalf. 

aving, therefore, taken an exact 
ſurvey of all ſprings and rivers in 
Middleſex and Hertfordſhire, he made 
choice of two ſprings, one in the pa- 
riſh of Amwell near Hertford, the 
other at Ware, both about twenty 
miles diſtant from London; and hav- 
ing united their ſtreams, conveyed 
them to the city at very great labour 
and expence. The work was begun 
on the 20th of February, 1608, and 
carried on through various foils, 
lome oozy and muddy, others ex- 
iremely hard and racky, Many 
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bridges in the mean time were built 
over his New River; and many drains 
were made to carry off land ſprings 
and common ſewers, ſometimes over 
and ſometimes under it. Beſides 
theſe neceſſary difficulties, he had 
many others to ſtruggle with; ſuck as 
the ſpite and deriſion of the vulgar 
and envious, the many caaſeieſs hin- 
drances and complaints of perſons 
through whoſe grounds the channel 
was to be cut, &c. When he had 
brought the water into the neighbour» 
hood of Enfield, almoit his whole 
fortunc was ſpent; upon which he 
applied to the Lord Mayor and Com- 
monalty of London; but they refuſ- 
ing to intereit themſelves in the affair, 
he applied next to King james. And 
that Prince, willing to encourage this 
great and noble work, did, by inden- 
ture under the great ſeal, dated the 
ad of May, 1612, between him and 
Mr. Middleton, covenant to pay half 
the expence of the whole werk, paſt 
and to come; in conſideration of 
which his Majeſty was to have one 
moiety of the profits; and thus the 
deſign was happily effected, and the 
water brought into the ciſtern at I- 
lington on Michaelmas day, 161. 
King James alſo created Mr. Middle- 
ton a knight, and afterwards a Baro- 
net, for his public ſervices. Hows 
ever, like moſt other projeRors, Sir 
Hugh greatly impaired his fortune by 
this great work: for though- King 
James had borne much of the ex- 
pence, and did afterwards, in 1619, 
grant his letters patent to Sir Hugh 
Middleton, and others, incorporating 
them by the name of © The gover- 
„% nors and company of the New Ri- 
« ver, brought from Chadwell and 
« Amwell to London;“ and impow- 
ering them to chuſe a Governor, De- 
puty Governor, and Treaſurer, to 
grant leaſrs, &c. yet the profit it 
brought in at firſt was very inconſide · 
ra ble. There was no dividend made 
araeng 
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© offered himſelf to the ſervice ; and went in a little boat, through 15 
all the ſhot, and delivered his meſſage, and returned back to 
Sir Edward: which was much commended by all that faw it, 
Hie thought it neceſſary to begin his life with theſe demonſtra- 


© tions of his courage in an element and way of fiphting, which bi 
is acknowledged to be the greateſt trial of clear and undaunted Is 
© yvalour C99). But notwithſtanding the bravery which he now F 
diſcovered, his courage was afterwards diſputed ; and it is ſaid C 


that in ſeveral private quarrels he behaved in a very cowardly 
manner (r). The change in him in this reſpe& has been attri- 
bated to that conſciouſneſs of guilt, which proceeded from the 
vices and irregularities of his life . 

After his travels, and naval expeditions, he ſeemed to have con- 
trated a habit of temperance, in which it would have been hap. 
py if he had perſevered ; but the licentious manners of the Court 
ſoon corrupted him again, and he launched out into the greateſl 
exceſſes, Burnet ſays, „the natural heat of his fancy, being in- 
„ flamed by wine, made him ſo extravagantly pleaſant, that 
many to be more diverted by that humour, ſtudied to engage 
him deeper and deeper in intemperance : which at length did 


This led him to ſay and do many wild and unaccountable 
things.” However, the uncommon charms of Rocheſter's con- 
verſation, induced almoſt all men to court him as a companion, 
though 


14 


« ſo entirely ſubdue him; that, as he told me, for five years to- 1 
„ gether he was continually drunk: not all the while under the 4 
* yiſfible effect of it, but his blood was ſo enflamed, that he was not # 
jn all that time cool enough to be perfectly maſter of himſelf, 
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among the proprietors till the vear 
1623, when 111, 19s. 1d, was divid- 
ed upon each lhare; it being at this 
time ſuppoſed to have been divided 
into thuty-lix ſhares. The ſecond 
divideud amounted only to gl. 45.24, 
and inſtead of a third cividend, a 
call being expected, King C harles I. 
who was in poſſethon of the royal 
moiety aforeſaid, re-conveyecd it again 
10 Sir Hugh, by a deed under the 
great Seal, of the eighteenth of No- 
vember, 1636, in conhderation of 
Sir Hugh's ecuring his Majeſty and 
his ſucceſſors, « ſce- farm rent of 
zool. per annum, out of the profits of 
inc company, cicar of all repriſes. 
Sir Hugh charged that ſum upon the 
holders of the King's ſhares, Hows» 
ever, for many years the New River 
hath vielded a large revenue, and is 
ſo valuable, that the ſhares in it fell 
for thirty years purchaſe, When and 
where Sir Hi: gu Miobrzros dicd, 


we meet with no 2ccount : but it ap- 5 


pears that at his death he bequeathed 
a ſhare in his New River water to the 
company of Goldſmiths in London, 
for the benefit of the poor members 
of it. It has been juſtly obſerved ot 
this public-ſpirited man, that his 
name deſerves to be tranſmiited with 
honour and gratftude to poſterity, as 
much as thoſe of the builders of the 
famous aquezdutts in antient Rome, 
Vid, Biograph. Britan, and New and 
Gen. Biog. Dict. 8vo, 

( 9 ) Burnet, P. 9, 10, 11. 

(r) In particular we are told, the 
the Earl of Mulgrave once called him 
to an account for ſome words which 
he had ſpoken too freely of him, 
Rocheſter accepted the challenge; 
but when he came to the place ap- 
pointed, he declined coming to ac- 
tion, urging that he was ſo weak with 
a certain diſtemper that he fcunt 
himſelf unable to fight; 
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though they often paid too dear for their curioſity, by being 
made the ſubject of his lampoons, if they happened to have any 
oddities in their characters. His pleaſant extravagancies ſoon 
2 became the ſubject of general converſation, by which his vanity 
bs was at once flattered, and his turn of ſatire rendered more keen, 
F by the ſucceſs it met with (7). 

Rocheſter having a great talent for ſatire, ſpared neither friends 
$ nor foes, but let it looſe on all without diſtinction, He frequent- 
ly lampooned even the King himſelf; and though no man loved 
a jeſt better than Charles II. yet Rocheſter ſatirized his Majeſty 
with ſo much ſeverity, that he was more than once forbidden to 
appear at Court on that account. One of the ſatires for which 
Rocheſter was baniſhed the Court, was entitled The Reſtora- 


tion, or the Hiſtory of Inſipids;“ from which we ſhall ſelect 
the following ſtanzas: 


bo 
1 


« Chafte, pious, prudent, Charles the Second, 
« The Miracle of thy Reſtoration, 

«© May like to that of 2uails be reckon'd, 
« Rain'd on the Ifſraclitiſh nation; 

«« The wiſh'd for bleſſing from Heav'n ſent, 

« Became their curſe and puniſhment, 
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% In all affairs of church or ſtate 

« Charles very zealous is, and able, 
% Devout at pray' rs, and fits up late 
g « At the Cabal and Council-table. 
* « His very dog, at Council-board, 

| „ Sits grave and wile as any Lord. 


Let Charles's policy no man flout, 

«« The wiſeſt Kings have all ſome folly ; 
Nor let his piety any doubt; 

Charles like a Sovereign wiſe and holy, 


«© Makes young men Judges of the Bench, 
© And Biſhops thoſe that love a wench. 


% His father's foes he doth reward, 
„ Preſerving thoſe that cut off's head; 
Old cavaliers, the Crown's beſt guard, 
He lets them ſtarve for want of bread. 
« Never was any King endued 
1 Wich ſo much grace and gratitude, 


„ Blood that wears treaſon in his face, 
Villain compleat in parſon's gown, 

« How much is he at Court in grace, 
«« For ſtealing Ormond and the Crown ! 


& Since 
() Cibber's Lives of the Poets, Vol, II. P. 275. 
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% Since loyalty does no man good, 
Let's teal the King, and out-do Blood.“ 


At the time that Lord Rochefter was ont of favour at Court 
for writing this ſatire, the Duke of Buckingham was alſo under 
diſgrace for things of a different kind, and being diſengaged 
from any particular attachment in town, he and Lord Rocheſter 
reſolved to ſet out in queſt of adventures. And when they ar- 
rived near Newmarket, — informed that there was an inn on 
that road to be lett, they diſguiſed themſelves in proper habits 
for the perſons they were to aſſume, and jointly took this inn, in 
which each in his turn officiated as maſter, In this ſituation they 
endeavoured to render themſelves as agreeable as poſſible to the | 
people in that part of the country ; they made frequent feaſts, to E 
which they invited ſuch of their neighbours as had handſome « 
wives or daughters; and they employed every art and ſtratagem | 
to debauch as many women as they could. Among others, they 9 
ſeduced the young wife of an old avaritious man in the neigh- by 
bourhood, to effectuate which they practiſed a variety of arti- 
fices; and when they had ſucceeded, the huſband was ſo much K 
affected by the infidelity of his wife, that he ſoon after hanged : 1 
himſelf, It is ſaid that this tranſaction is one of thoſe which af- 
fected Rocheſter with the greateſt remorſe when he lay on his 
death- bed. | 

Soon after this affair, King Charles coming that way, found ; 
Rocheſter and Buckingham both in their poſts at the inn, where- 5 
upon he took them again into favour, and ſuffered them to go $ 
with him to Newmarket. And after their return to town, Ro- L 
cheſter's amours at Court made a great noiſe in the world of gal- ; 
lantry, eſpecially that which he had with the celebrated Mrs. 7 
Roberts, miſtreis to the King, whom ſhe abandoned for the poſ- 
ſeſſion of Rocheſter's heart; but which ſhe found by experience 
it was not in her power long to retain. For the Earl, who was 
ſoon cloyed with the poſſcfiivn of any one woman, though the 
faireſt in the worid, ſoon forſook her. 

When on another cccaſion Rocheſter was baniſhed from Court, 
he ſet up for an Italian Mountebank on Tower-hill ; and the 
{peech which he made in this character is printed in his works. 
And when he was again reſtored to royal favour, he continued 
the ſame extravagant purſuits of pleaſure, and took his uſual 
freedoras with the Kipg, who was too fond of his company to be 
long without him. Mr. Granger ſays, that, the King, who 
admired bis jallies of wit and humour, was more delighted with 
his company when he was drunk, than with any other man's 
when he was ſober,” The ſame writer obſerves, that Rocheſtet 
was ** ever enpaged in ſome amour or other, and frequently with 
women of the loweſt order, and the vileſt proftitutes of the town, 
He would ſometimes, upon theſe occaſions, appear as a beggar, 

or 
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or a porter ; and he as well knew how to a aſſume the charac- 
ter as the dreſs of either g.“ 

Rocheſter is ſaid to have contrived with one of Charles's miſ- 
treſſes the following ſtratagem to cure that Monarch of the noc- 
turnal rambles to which he addicted himſelf, He agreed to go 
out one night with him to viſit a celebrated houſe of intrigue, 
where he told his Majeſty the fineſt women in England were to 
be found. The Kiog made no ſcruple to aſſume his uſual diſ- 
guiſe and accompany him, and while he was engaged with one 
of the ladies of pleaſure, who had been before inſtructed by 
Rocheſter how to behave, ſhe picked his pocket of his watch and 
all his money, which the King did not immediately miſs. Nei- 
ther the people of the houſe, nor the girl herſelf, were made ac- 
quainted with the quality of their af ah nor had the leaſt ſuſ- 
picion who he was, When the iotrigue was ended, the King en- 
quired for Rocheſter, but was told he had quitted the houſe, 
without taking leave: but he was thrown into {till greater em- 
barraſſment, when upon ſearching his pockets, in order to dif- 
charge the reckoning, he found his money gone. He was then 
reduced to the neceſſity of aſking the bawd who kept the houſe 
to give him credit till To-morrow, as the | who came 
in with him was not returned, who was to have paid for both. 
The conſequence of this requeſt was, he was abuſed and laughed 
at; and the old woman told him, that ſhe had often been ſerved 
ſuch dirty tricks, and would not permit him to ſtir till the reck- 
oning was paid, and then called one of her bullies ro take care 
of him. Jn this ridiculous diftreſs, the priſoner of a bawd, flood 
the ſovereign of three kingdoms! After much altercation, the 
King at laſt propoſed, that ſhe ſhould accept a ring, which ae 
then took off his finger, in pledge for her money, which ſhe 
likewiſe refuſed, and told him, that as ſhe was no jugde of the 
value of the ring, ſhe did not chuſe to accept ſuch pledges. 
The King then deſired, that a jewelier might be called to give 
his opinion of the value of it; but he was anſwered, that the 
expedient was impracticable, as no jeweller could then be ſup- 
poſed to be out of bed. After much int-caty, his Majeſty at laſt 
prevailed upon the bawd, to let her bully knock up a jeweller, 
and ſhew him the ring; which, as ſoon as he had inſpected, he 
ſtood amazed, and enquired, with his eyes fixed upon the fel» 
low, who he had got in his houſe? To wiick he anſwered, © A 
*© black-looking ugly ſou of a whore, who had no money in his 
pocket, and was obliged to pawa his ring.” "The ring, ſays 
the jeweller, is ſo immenlicly rich, that but one man in the na- 
tion could afford to wear it, and that one is the King, ihe 
Jeweller being aſtoniſhed at this accident, went out with the bul- 
iy, in order to be fully ſatisfied of fo extraordinary an affair; 
and as ſoon as he entered the room, he w/ the King's fea- 

tures, 


(t) Biograph. Hiſt. of England, Vol. II. P. 143. 
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tures, notwithſtanding his diſguiſe; upon which he kneeled 
down, and with the utmoſt reſpe& preſented the ring to his Ma- 
jeſty. The bawd and her bully finding the extraordinary quality 
of their gueſt, were terrified and confounded ; and aſked pardon 
moſt ſubmiſſively on their knees. The King, in the beſt-natured 
manner, forgave them, and laughing, aſked them, whether the 
© ring would not bear another bottle?” (4), In what man- 
ner Charles exprefſed his reſentment againſt Rocheſter, for leav. 
ing him in this diſagreeable ſituation, we are not informed. 

As the Earl of Rocheſter's eſtate was not very conſiderable, it 
was by no means ſufficient to ſupport the various expences of a 
lite fo extravagant as his. There are ſeveral original letters of 
his Lordſhip to his Lady, to his mother, and other perſons, pre- 
ſerved in the Britiſh Muſeum, Harleian MSS. No. 7003. from 
which, as they have never before printed, we have Klette the 
following, written to his Lady. From the firſt, which was writ- 
ten when he was very ill, it is evident that his follies and vices 
ſometimes reduced him to great difficulties, 


Dear Wife, 
© I recover ſo ſlowly, and relapſe ſo continually, that I am al- 
* moſt weary of myſelf. If J had the leaſt ſtrength I would 
* come to Adderbury, but in the condition I am, Kenſington and 
* back 15 a voyage I can hardly ſupport. I hope you excuſe my 
* ſending you no money, for till l am well enough to fetch it 
* myſelf, they will not give me a farthing : and, if I had not 
* pawned my plate, I believe I muſt have ſtarved in my ſickneſs. 
Well, God bleſs you and the children, whatever becomes of 
« Your humble ſervant, 
* ROCHESTER,” 
There are no dates to theſe letters, but the next appears to 
have been written when he was in better health and ſpirits. 


* Dear Wife, 

* | reccived your three pictures, and am in a great fright leſt 
they ſhould be like you. By the bigneſs of the head I ſhould 
apprehend you to be far gone in the rickets; by the ſeverity 
ot the countenance ſomewhat inclined to prayer and prophe- 
cy; yet there is an alacrity in the plump cheek, that ſeems to 
* fignity ſack and ſugar ; and the ſharp- ſighted noſe has borrow- 
ed quickneſs from the ſweet-ſmelling eye. I never ſaw a chin 
* {mile before, a mouth frown, and a forehead mump : truly 
* the artiſt has done his part, (Gop keep him humble) and a 
* fre man he is, if his excellencies do not puff him up, like 
* his pictures. The next impertinence I have to tell you, is, 
thai i am coming down to you : I have got horſes, but want a 
coach; when that defect is ſupplied, you ſhall quickly have the 
trouble of Your humble fervant. 


« Preſent 


. 
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„ Cibber's Lives of the Poets, Vol. II. P. 289, 200. 
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« Preſent my duty to my Lady, and my humble ſervice to my 
« ſiſter, my brother, and all the Bettyes, not forgetting Madam 
« Jane,” 


It is now ſome weeks ſince I writ you word, that there was 
money returned out of Somerſetſhire for your uſe, which [ de- 
* fired you to ſend for by what ſums yourſelf pleaſed. By this 
time I believe I have ſpent it half: however, you muſt be ſup- 
« plied, if you think fit to order it. Shortly I intend to give 
« you the trouble of a viſit. *Tis all I have to beg your par. 
don for at preſeat, unleſs you take it for a fault that I ſtill pre- 


* tend to be Your humble Servant 
RochgESs Tex. 
I do not know if my mother be at or Adderbury ; 


* if at home, preſent my duty to her. 


© Dear Wife. 
© I have no news for you, but that London grows very tireſome, 
and J long to ſee you, but things are now reduced to that ex- 
* tremity on all ſides, that a man dares not turn his back for 
fear of being hanged, an ill accident to be avoided by all pru- 
dent perſons, and therefore by 
« Your humble Servant, 
* ROCHESTER,” 


The next letter which we ſhall inſert, contains an account of 
the tragical death of the Ducheſs of Orleans, ſiſter to King 
Charles II. and who about a year before had been to pay a vidt 
to her brother in England. And as. Lord Rocheſter was at this 
time in waiting at Court, he muſt be ſuppoſed to have had the 
beſt information. 


* Pray do not fake it ill that I have writ to you fo ſeldom 

ſince my coming to ton; my being in waiting upon the ſad 
accident of Madame death (for which the King endures the 
higheſt affliction imaginable) would not allo me time or pow- 
er to write letters. You have heard th: thing, but the barba- 
rouſneſs of the manner you may guels at by my relation. 
Monſieur, ſince the baniſhment of the Chevalier de Lorraing 
(of which he ſuſpected Madame to have been the author,) has 
ever behaved himſelf very ill to her in all things, threateniug 
her upon all occafions, that if ſhe did not get Lorrain recailed, 
the might expect from him the worſt that could befal her. It 
was not now in her power to perf.rm what he expetted : ſo 
that ſhe returning to Paris, he immediately carried her away 20 
St, Cloud, where having remained fifteen days in good health, 
* ſhe having been bathing one morning, and finding herſelf very 
dry, called for ſome ſaccory water (a cordial julap fhe uſually 
* took upon theſe occaſions) and being then very merty, dif- 
* courting 
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courſing with ſome of the ladies that were with her, ſhe had 
no ſooner ſwallowed this ſuccory water, but immediately fall. 
ing into Madam de Chattillon's arms, ſhe cried ſhe was dead, 
and ſending for her confeſſor, after eight hours infinite torment 
in her ſtomach and bowels, ſhe died the moſt lamented (both 
in France and England) fince dying has been in faſhion. But 
will not keep you too long upon this doleful relation: it is 
enough to make moſt wives in the world very melancholy : but 
i thank you tor my cheeſes, my ſugar of roſes, and all my 
good things. Pray Jet it not be neceſſary for me to put you 
too often in mind of what you ought not to be leis forward in 
doing than in advifing. I hope you will give me no occaſion 
to explain myſelf; for if Iam put upon that, you will find me 
very troubleſome. I received no letter from you with one en- 
cloſed to your mother, nor do I believe you writ any. Be- 
ſides, I find by another circumſtance, that the returns of let. 
ters betwixt London and Adderbury are very tedious, If you 
writ to me, you muſt direct to Lincoln's Inn Fields, the houſe 
next to the Duke's Playhouſe, in Portugal Row, there lives 
* Your humble Servant, 
* ROCHESTER,” 
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The inconveniences which Lord Rocheiter's vices and follies 
often brought upon bim, could not prevent his continuing in 
them ; and Dr. Burnet relates the following incident, which, he 
fays, confirmed him in the purſuit of vicious courſes, * When 
he went to fea in the year 1665, there happened to be in the 
* ſame ſhip with him Mr, Montague and another gentleman ot: 
quality; theſe two, the former eſpecially, ſeemed perſuaded 
. © that they ſhould never return into England, Mr, Montague 

* {21d he was ſure of it; the other was not fo poſitive, The Earl 
* of Rocheſter, and the laſt of theſe, entered into a formal en- 
gagement, not without ceremonies of religion, that if either 
* of them died, he ſhould appear, and give the other notice of 
the future ſtate, if there was any. But Mr. Montague would 
not enter into the bond. When the day came that they thought 
to have taken the Dutch fleet in the port of Bergen, Mr. Mon- 

tague, though he had ſuch a ſtrong preſage in his mind of his 
approaching death, yet he 7 ſtaid all the while in the 
place of greateſt danger. The other gentleman fignalized his 
courage in a moll undaunted manner, till near the end of the 
action; when he fell on a ſudden into ſuch a trembling that 
he could ſcarce ſtand: and Mr, Montague going to him to 
hold him up, as they were in each other's arms, a cannon ball 
killed him outright, and carried away Mr. Montague's belly, 
ſo that he died within an hour after. 'The Earl of Rocheſter 
told me, that theſe preſages they had in their minds made ſome 
impreſhon on him, that there were ſeparated beings: and that 
the ſoul, either by a natural ſagacity, or ſome ſecret notice 
communicates 
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* communicated to it, had a ſort of divination : but that gentle. 
man never appearing, was a great ſnare to him during the reſt 
© of his life. Though when he told me this, he could not but 
' © acknowledge, it was an unreaſonable thing for him, to think 
that beings in another ſtate were not under ſuch laws and li- 
« mits, that they could not command their own motions, but as 
the Supreme Power ſhould order them: and that one who had 
« ſo conupted the natural principles of truth, as he had, had no 
« reaſon to expect that ſuch an extraordinary thing ſhould be 
done for his conviction (w).”, 

Lord Rocheſter continued the ſame licentious courſe of life, 
till a dangerous illneſs, which at length proved fatal to him, 
brought him to ſome ſenſe of his guilt, and of the dangerof his ſi- 
tuation. He then converſed ſeriouſly with ſeveral divines who 
viſited him; but he was chiefly attended by Dr. Burnet, with 
whom he had many converſations on the principle topics of natural 
and revealed religion, And he was at length brought to the 
deepeſt contrition for the wickedneſs of his paſt life, and to a 
firm belief of the great truths of Chriſtianity. He avowed in 
the ſtrongeſt manner, his firm reſolves to live a devour and virtu- 
or's life, if he recovered from his illneſs ; and he now became as 
remarkable for his penitence, as he had before been for vice and 
impiety. 

Tue following paper which is preſerved in the Britih Muſeum, 
may be conſidered as an additional evidence of Lord Rocheſter's 
repentance. 

When Wilmot Lord Rocheſter lay on his death-bed, Mr. Fan- 
© ſhaw came to viſit him, with an intention to ſtay about a week 
with him. Mr. Fanſhaw fitting by the bed - ſide, perceived his 
* Lordſhip praying to GOD — JESUS CHRIST; and ac- 
* quainted Dr. Radcliffe (who attended my Lord Rocheſter in this 
* illneſs, and was then in the houſe) with what ke had heard; 
and told him, that my Lord was certainly delirious ; for to his 
* knowledge (he ſaid) he believed neither in GOD nor Jesus 
* Chr1isT. The Doctor, (who had often heard him pray in 
the ſame manner) propoſed to Mr. Fanſhaw to go up to his 
* Lordſhip, to be further ſatisfied touching this affair. When 
* they came to his room, the Doctor told my Lord what Mr. 
* Fanſhaw ſaid. Upon which his Lordſhip addreſſed himſelf 
to Mr, Fanſhaw to this effect: Sir, it is true you and I have 
been very lewd and profane together, and then I was of the 
opinion you mention; but now I am quite of another mind, 
% and happy am I that Jam fo : I am very ſenſible how miſera- 
* blel was whilit of another opinion. Sir, you may aſſure 
+« yourſelf that there is a Judge and a future ſtate:” And io en- 
* tered into a very handſome diſcourſe concerning the laſt judg- 
ment, future ſtate, &c, and concluded with a ſerious and pathe- 

Vor. VII. 10. 2 H * tic 


(i) Burnet, P. 2618. 
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© tic exhortation to Mr. Fanſhaw, to enter into another courſe 
© of life; adding that he (Mr, Fanſhaw) knew him to be his 
© friend ; that he never was more ſo than at this time; „ and, 
% Sir, (ſaid he) to uſe a ſcripture expreſſion, I am not mad, but 
« ſpeak the words of truth and ſoberneſs.“ Upon this Mr. 
* Fanſhaw trembled, and went immediately afoot to Woodſtock, 
© and there hired a horſe to Oxford, and thence took coach to 
* London. At the ſame time Dr, Shorter (who alſo attended my 
Lord in this illneſs) and Dr. Radcliffe walking together in the 
Park, and diſcourſing touching his Lordſhip's condition, which 
© they agreed to be paſt remedy, Dr. Shorter fetching a very 
© deep ſigh, ſaid, ** Well, I can do him no good, but he has 
&« done mea great deal,” When Dr. Radcliffe came to reſide in 
London, he made enquiry about Dr. Shorter, and underſtood 
© he was before that time a Libertine in principle, but after 
© that profeſſed the Roman Catholic religion. 

© I heard Dr. Radcliffe give this account at my Lord Oxford's 
© table (then Speaker of the Houſe of Commons) June 16, 1702. 
© Preſent (beſides Mr. Speaker) Lord Weymouth, Mr. Bromley 
© of Warwickſhire, Mr. William Harvey, Mr. Pendarvis, Mr. 
Henry St. john; and I wrote it down immediately.” 

WiLLiam Thomas. (x) 

During the time of Lord Rocheſter's illneſs, which continued 
about nine weeks, his mental faculties appeared to be in their 
full vigour, and in no reſpe& enfeebled by his diſorder. And 
when he received the ſacrament, ſays Burnet, „it was with 
« great ſatisfaction, and that was increaſed by the pleaſure he 
0 had in his lady's receving it with him: who had been for ſome 
40 = miſled in the communion of the church of Rome, and 
© he himſelf had been not a little inſtrumental in procuring it, 
« as he freely acknowledged. So that it was one of the joyful- 
« Jeſt things that befel him in his ſickneſs, that he had ſeen that 
© miſchief removed, in which he had fo great a hand: And du- 
«© ring his whole ſickneſs, he expreſſed io much tenderneſs and 
« true kindneſs to his Lady, that as it eaſily defaced the remem- 
% brance of every thing wherein he had been in fault formerly, 
« ſo it drew from her the moſt paſſionate care and concern for 
* him that was poſſible {y).” 

The Earl of Rocheſter died at Woodſtock Park, on the 26th 
of July, 1680, in the 33d year of his age, and was buried at 
Spilſbury in Oxfordſhire. He left behind him one ſon, and three 
daughters ; but his ſon dying ſoon after, the title of Earl of Ro- 
cheſter became extinct, and was afterwards conferred on Lau- 
repce Hyde, younger ſon of the Earl of Clarendon. 

The wiritipgs of Lord Rocheſter, are in general, extremely 
immoral and indecent. And in his laft moments, he would glad- 
ly have conſigned the greateſt part of them to oblivion. Mr. 

Granger 


( x | Harleian MSS. No. yoog..-119, () Burnet, P. 143. 144- 
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Granger obſerves, that though the Earl of Rocheſter was in the 
higheſt repute as a ſatiriſt, he was but ill intitled to that diſtine- 
tion: His ſatires are not only unpolite, but groſsly indecent. 
His Poem On — and his Satire againſt Man,” are a 
ſufficient proof of his abilities: But it muſt be acknowledged, 
that the greateſt part of his works are trivial or deteſtable. He 
has had a multitude of readers: ſo have all other writers, who 
have ſoothed, or fallen in with, the prevailing paſſions and cor- 
ruptions of mankind C). 

Mr. Horace Walpole ſays, the Earl of Rocheſter was „ a 
man whom the mules were fond to inſpire, and aſhamed to avow, 
and who practiſed without the leaſt reſerve that ſecret, which can 
make verſes more read for their defects than for their merits : 
the art is neither commendable nar difficult. Moraliſts proclaim 
loudly that there is no wit in indecency : it is very true: in- 
decency is far from conferring wit; but it does not deſtroy it 
neither. Lord Rocheſter's poems have much more indecency 
than wit, more wit than poetry, more poetry than politeneſs Ca). 
The ſame ingenious writer informs us, that Lord | Rocheſter lefc 
behind him“ a Hiſtory of the intrigues of Charles the Second, 
in a ſeries of letters to his friend Henry Savile ; but upon the 
Earl's death, his mother, a very devout Lady of the family of 
St. John, ordered all his papers to be burned. (4).” 


* 


z ) Biograph. Hiſt. of Eng. Vol. II. P. 339. (a) Catalogue of Royal and 
1005 Anthors, Vol. II. P. 43. 2d Edit, (51 P. 48. ot c 
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He is ſuppoſed to have received part of his education 

at the univerſity of Cambridge, though it does not ap- 

pear that he made any long reſidence there, an incli- 
nation for ſeeing the world having led him to travel into France 
when he was very young. On his return to England, he 
ſome time ſtudied the law in one of the inns of court: but find- 
ing that kind of ſtudy too heavy for his volatile and airy diſpoſi. 
tion, and conſequently making but little progreſs in it, he ſoon 
quitted it for the purſuit of pleaſure, and the acquiſition of gayer 
accompliſhments. | | 

In 1664, he publiſhed his firſt dramatic performance, intitled, 
«« The Comical Revenge; or Love in a Tub.” This play was dedi- 
cated to Charles, afterwards Earl of Dorſet ; and the ſucceſs it 
met with not only introduced him to that nobleman, but alſo to 
the leading wits among the quality and gentry of thoſe times, 
who mace their pleaſures the chief buſineſs of their lives ; par- 
ticularly Villiers Duke of Buckingham, the Earl of Rohceſter, 
and dir Charles Sedley ; with whom his eaſy unreſerved conver- 
ſation and happy addreſs rendered him a great favourite. 

In 1668, he produced another comedy, called, “ She would 
if ihe could; which likewiſe procured him great applauſe, 
though it has been very juſtly cenſured in the Spectator for its 
immoral tendency, Eight years after, in 1676, he publiſhed, 
„The Man of Mode, or Sir Fopling Flutter, a comedy,” Lang- 
baine ſays of this play, that ** it is written with great art and 
judgmem; and is acknowledged by all to be as true comedy, and 
the characters as well drawn to the life, as any play that has been 
acted ſince the reſtoration of the Engliſh ſtage.” But, on the other 
hand, it is obſerved in the Spectator, No. 66, that though the 


68 EORGE ETHEREGE was born about the year 1636, 


ſcenes in this play are copied from nature, yet * it is nature in 


« jts utmoſt corruption and degeneracy,” And farther, that 
this whole celebrated piece is a perfect contradiction to good 
„ manners, good ſenſe, and common honeſty ;?” and that there 
«« js nothing in it but what is built upon the ruin of virtue and 
„ innocence,” 

The applauſe which Mr. Etherege obtained by his comedies, 
gave his friends ſome ground to expect, that by the continuance: 
of his ſtudies, he would poliſh and enliven the theatrical taſte 
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and be no leſs conſtant in ſuch entertainments, than the moſt 
aſſiduous of his cotemporaries ; but being too much addicted to 
leaſure, he neglected the ſtage, and wrote no more dramatic 

performances beſide: thoſe we have already mentioned, 

It appears that Etherege followed a very licentious courſe of 
life, and not only indulged himſelf very freely with wine and 
women, but was alſo much addicted to gaming; ſo that hs ex- 
travagancies at length ſo embarraſſed his affairs, that he courted 
a rich widow in order to retrieve them; but ſhe being an am- 
bitious woman, refuſed to marry him, unleſs he could make her 
a lady, which he was obliged to do by the purchaſe of a knight- 
hood. We have no account of any iſſue he had by this lady; 
but it appears that he cohabited, for ſome time, with the cele- 
brated Mrs. Barry, the actreſs, and had one daughter by her, up- 
on whom he ſettled five or ſix thouſand pounds; but ſhe died 

oung. 

: 2 time when Etherege wrote his © Man of Mode,” he 
was in the ſervice of the Dutcheſs of York, to whom he dedi- 
eated that comedy. In what capacity he ſerved her, does not ap- 
pear ; but ſhe had ſo much regard for him, that when, on the 
acceſſion of King James Il. ſhe came to be queen, ſhe procured 
his being ſent ambaſſador firſt to Hamburgh, and afterwards to 
Ratiſbon, where he continued, till that Prince quitted the king- 
dom. 

In a letter from Ratiſbon to George Villiers, Duke of Buck- 
ingham, dated Nov. 12, 1686, Sir George Etherege expreſſes 
himſelf thus: Ten years ago, I as little thought that my ſtars 
* deſigned to make a politician of me, and that it would come to 
* my ſhare to debate in public aſſemblies, and regulate the affairs 
* of Chriſtendom, as the Grand Signor dreamed of his loſing Hun- 
gary: But my royal Maſter having the charity to believe me 
maiter of ſome qualities, of which I never ſuſpected myſelf, I 
find that the zeal and alacrity I diſcover in myſelf, ro ſupport a 
dignity which he has thought fit to confer upon me, has ſup- 
plied all other defects, and given me a talent, for which, till 
now, I juſtly fancied myſelt uncapable, 
© I live in one of the fineſt and beſt mannered cities in Ger- 
many, where *tis true we have not pleaſure in that perfection 2s 
we fee it in London and Paris, yet to make us amends, we en- 
joy a noble ſerene air, that makes us hungry as hawks ; and 
though buſineſs, and even the worſt ſort of buſineſs, wicked 
polixacs, is the diſtinguiſhing commodity of the place, yet 1 
will ſay that for the Germans, they manage it the beſt ot any 
people in the world ; they cut off and retrench, all thoſe idle 
preliminaries and uſeleſs ceremonies that clog the wheels of it 
every where elſe : and 1 find, that to this day, they make good 
the obſervation that Tacitus made of their anceſtors ; I mean, 
that their affairs, let them be ever {o ſerious and preſſing, ne- 
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ver put a ſlop to eating and drinking, and that de 
0 ww their a i: year, Foe over ther cups. 9 

* *Tis true, they carry this humour by much too far for one 
* of my complexion ; for which reaſon I decline appearing among 
them, but when my maſter's concerns make it neceſſary for me 
to come to their aſſemblies. They are indeed a free-hearted, 
* open ſort of gentlemen that compoſe the Diet ; without reſerve, 
* affetation, and artifice ; but they are ſuch unmerciful plyers 
© of the bottle, ſo wholly given up to what our ſots call good 
* fellowſhip, that 'tis as great 2 conſtraint upon my nature, to 
fit out a night's entertainment with them, as it would be to 
* hear half a ſcore long-winded Preſbyterian divines cant ſue- 
* ceflively one after another.“ 

In another letter of Sir George's from Ratiſbon to the ſame No. 
bleman, written ſome time after, are the following paſſages : 
* You may gueſs by my laſt, whether I don't paſs my time very 
* comfortably here; forced as I am by my character, to ſpend 
the beſt part of my time in ſquabbling and deliberating with 
* perſons of beard and gravity, how to preſerve the balance of 
* Chriſtendom ;. which would go well enough of itſelf, if the 
* Divines and Miniſters of Princes would let it alone: And when 
* Icome home ſpent and weary from the Diet, I have no Lord 
* Dorfets, or Sir Charles Sedley's, to ſport away the evening with; 
no madam I————, or Lady A 's 3 in ſhort, none of 
* thoſe kind charming creatures London affords, in whoſe em- 
* braces I might make myſelf amends for fo many hours murder- 
ed in impertinent debates ; ſo that not to magnify my ſufferings 
* to your grace, they really want a greater ſtock of Chriſtian 
* patience to ſopport them, than I cap pretend to be maſter of.” 

* I have been long enough in this town, one would think, to 
* kave made acquaintance enough with perſons of both ſexes, fo 
as never to be at a loſs how to paſs the few vacant hours 
I cas allow myſelf : But the terrible drinking that accompa- 
* nies all our viſits hinders me from converſing with the men ſo 
often as would wiſh otherwiſe to do; and the German ladies 
are ſo intolerably reſerved and virtuous, with tears in my eyes 
© I ſpeak it to your grace, that it is next to an impoſſibility to 
# carry on an 1itrigue with them. A man has fo many ſcruples 
to conquer, and fo many difficulties to ſurmount, before he can 
* promiſe himſelf the leaſt ſucceſs, that for my part I have given 
over all purſuits of this nature. Beſides, there is ſo univerſal 
* a ſpirit of cenforiouſneſs reigns in this town, that a man or 
* woman cannot be ſeen at Ombre or Picquet together, but tis 
immediately concluded, fome other game has been played be- 
* zween them; and as this renders all manner of acceſs to the 
ladies almoſt impracticable, for fear of expoling their reputa- 

tion to the mercy of their ill-ratured — res. ſo it makes 
an innocent piecc of gatlantsy often paſs for a criminal correſ- 
* ponrdence.” 
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They tell me my old acquaintance Mr. Dryden has left off 
< the theatre, and wholly applies himſelf to the ſtudy of the con- 
« troverſies between the two Churches. Pray Heaven ! this ſtrange 
« alteration in him — nothing diſaſtrous to the ſtate; but 
« [ have all along obſerved, that Poets do religion as little ſervice 
by drawing their pens for it, as the Divines do poetry, by 
« pretending to verſification. 

The time of Sir George Etherege's death cannot be certainly 
determined, Gildon ſays, that after the Revolution, he went 
to his maſter in France, and died there, or very ſoon after his 
arrival in England from thence, But by another account, he 
is related to have come to an untimely death, by an unlucky ac- 
cident at Ratiſbon. It was in the foliowing manner : he had 
treated ſome company at his houſe there very liberally, and had 
taken, as is ſuppoſed, his glaſs too freely: So that, when through 
his great complaiſance he was forward in waiting upon his guelts- 
at their departure, he fell, in liquor as he was, down the ſtairs, 
and, breaking his neck, died upon the ſpot. But of the truth 


of this we have no certain evidence, 


Beſides his dramatic performances, of which we have already 
ſpoken, Sir George Etherege alſo wrote ſome other poetical pieces. 
They are chiefly little airy ſonnets, ſmart lampoons, and ſmooth 
panegyrics. 

He was in his perſon a fair, ſlender, genteel man, but ſpoiled 
his countenance by drinking and debauchery. He appears to 
have been a libertine in principle, as well as practice. However, 
in his deportment he was very affable and courteous, and of a ge- 
nerous diſpoſition ; which, with his free, lively, and natural 
vein of writing, acquired him the character and appellation of ' 
Gentle George,” and“ Eaſy Etherege.” 
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BaroONIGHT. 


HARLES SEDLEY was ſon of Sir John Sedley, 
of Aylesford in Kent, He was educated at Wadham- 
college in Oxford, of which he became fellow in 1656. 
When he quitted the univerſity, he retired into the 
country; but as ſoon as the Reſtoration was effected, he came to 
London, where he commenced wit, poet, and courtier. And he 
ſoon acquired ſo much reputation, and was ſo greatly applauded 
In all converſations, that he bepan to be the oracle of the poets ; 
and it was by his judgment that almoſt every performance was 
approved or condemned ; which made the King jeſt with him, 
and tell him, that“ Nature had given him a paicuc to be Apol- 
« Jo's viceroy.” Lord Rocheſter pays a compliment to the judg- 
ment of Secley in the following lines, in which he puts him fore- 
moſt among the judges of poetry. 
« T loath the rabble, tis enough for me, 
« If Sedley, Shadwell, Shepherd, Wycherly, 
„% Godolphin, Butler, Buckhurſt, Buckingham, 
« And ſome tew more, whom 1 omu to name, 
« Approve my ſenie, 1 count their cenſure fame. £ 


Sedley was fond of being much at court, though it was preju- 


dicial to him; tor his expenſive manner of living leſſened his 


eſtate, and the corrupt manners of Charles the Second's court 
injured his moral. The winter of his lite prefixed to his works, 
obſerves, that!“ the King delighted in him to an exceſs, and he 
«« pleaſed his majeſty in one thing, in which he eminently differed 
4% jrom all the reſt of the wits of the court, viz, That he never 
e aſked the King for auy thing, aud they were always begging 
% of him. J's true, he by this means impaired his fortune; and 
« the generoſity of that court had this mistortune attending it, 
*« that though 1t liked the virtue of not aſking, yet it did not 
% reward che mode ſty of it.“ 

That Sir Charles Sedley was no inconſiderable proficient in the 
debauchery 01 the age in which he lived, the following traniac- 
tuen 15 a iuffticient proof. In June, 1663, be was in * 
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with Lord Buckhurſt and Sir Thomas Ogle at a public houſe in 
Bow-ſtreet, Covent-garden ; and being all enflamed with ſtrong 
liquors, they went up into the balcony belonging to that houſe, 
and there ſhewed indecent poſtures, and gave great offence to the 
paſſengers in the ſtreet, by very unmannerly diſcharges upon them. 
After which, Sedley ſtripped himſelf naked, and preached to the 
people in a very profane and ſcandalous manner: Whereupon a 
riot being raiſed, the mob became clamorous, and would have 
forced the door next the ftreet ; but being oppoſed, Sedley and 
his company were driven from the balcony, and the windows of 
a room into which they retired were broken by the mob. This 
frolic made a great noiſe, and as perſons of faſhion were concern- 
ed in it, it was ſo much the more aggravated. And accordingly 
the parties were cited to appear in Weſtminſter hall, where being 
indicted for a riot before Sir Robert Hyde, and found guilty, 
they were all fined, and Sedley in particular was ſentenced to pay 
5ool. upon which occaſion expreſſing himfelf in an indecent 
manner, the Judge aſked him, whether he had ever read the book 
called The Compleat Gentleman?“ to which Sir Charles re- 
plied, ** that he had read more books than his lordſhip.” The 
day for payment of this fine being appointed, Sir Charles defired 
Mr. Henry Killigrew and another gentleman, to apply to the 
King to get it off; which they undertook to do; but inſtead of 
getting it off, we are told, they begged it for themſelves, and had 
it paid to a farthing. | 
After this affair, Sir Charles Sedley is faid to have taken a 
more ſerious turn, and to have applied himſelf to public buſineſs, 
He was choſen a member of the hoale of Commons for New 
Romney in Kent, and ſat in ſeveral parliaments. However, he 
ſtill continued to cultivate his talents for polite literature. In 
1668, he produced his comedy of ** the Mulberry-garden;“ 
which was ated with applauſe at the theatre-royal. In 1677, 
his tragedy of Anthony and Cleopatra“ was acted at the Duke 
Þs theatre. And in 1687, he produced his comedy, in- 
titled, “ Bellamira ; or the Miſtreis.” The plot of this is ta- 
ken from the Eunuch of Terence. While this comedy was act- 
ing, the roof of the play-houſe fell down, but very few were 
hurt except the author: Upon which occaſion his facetious friend 
Sir Fleetwood Shepherd told him, that“ there was ſo much fire 
in the play, that it blew up the poet, hoaſe, and all.” But 
Sir Charles replied, ** No, the play was fo heavy it brought 
down the houſe, and buried the Poet in his own rubbiſh,” (7) 
Sir Charles Sedley had a daughter, with whom King James II. 
nad an amour, though the was not very handſome (g); and in 
Vol. VII. 10. 8:43 conſequence 


(J) Cibber's Lives of the Poets, Duke of York, his brother King 
Vol. III. P. 98, gg. Charles ſaid of him, © That he believ- 

(g) James II. was ſomewhat re- ed his brother James had his mif- 
markable tor having homely miſtreſ- „ treiles impoſed on him by his con- 
ſes. It is ſaid, that when he wes „ ſeſſor, by way of prnavce.” 
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conſequence of this intrigue ſhe was created Counteſs of Dor. 
cheſter. But the acquiſition of a title in ſach a diſhonourable 
manner was far from being agreeable to her father ; who, though 
he was licentious in his own conduct, was much hurt by his 
daughter's diſgrace. It is intimated, that he conceived a ha- 
tred againſt King James on that account ; and it is generally 
ſaid, that he was very active in bringing about the Revolution; 
but this does not very well agree with the piece printed in his 
works, under the title of“ Reflections upon our late and pre- 
« ſent proceedings in England,” and which is ſaid to have been 
addreſſed by him to the Lords and Commons of the Convention 
Parliament ; in which, though he admits the propriety of the 
Prince of Orange's coming over, in order to put ſome ſtop to the 
arbitrary and illegal proceedings of King James; he neverthelc{: 
argues againſt any deſign of depoſing the King, or raiſing the 
Prince of Orange to the Throne ( +). However, it appears that 
he did at length concur in the Revolution; and juſt after he 
came out of the Houſe of Commons, after having voted for the 
elevation of King William and Queen Mary to the T hrone, he 
ſaid to a friend,“ Well, I am even with King James, in point 
of civility ; for as he made my daughter a Counteſs, ſo I have 
„helped to make his daughter a Queen.” 

After the Revolution, he contirued to be a member of the 
Houſe of Commons, and was a frequ*nt ſpeaker there, and ge- 
nerally againſt the court, He lived till the reign of Queen Anne, 
when he died about the year 1722, at a very advanced age, 
retaining his wit and humour to the laſt. 

The writings of Sir Charles Sedley are ſomewhat licentious in 
their tendency. It has been obſerved of our Auther, by an inge- 
nious modern writer, Dr. Langhorne, that ©* he ſtudied human 
„nature, and was diſtinguiſhed for the art of making himſelf 
„ agreeable, particularly to the ladies; for the verſes of Loid 
„ Rocheſter, beginning with Sedley has that prevailing gentle art, 
Ke. ſo often quoted, allude not to his writings, but to his per- 
* ſonal addreſs.“ But this ngenious writer is evidently miſta- 
ken: for the lines ke refers to, when taken in connection with 
the three that immediately precede them, plainly allude to his 
writings, and not to his perſonal addreſs, They are as follows: 

„For ſongs and wer/es mannerly obſcene, 
That can ſlir nature up by ſprings unſeen, 0 
« And, without forcing bluſhes, warm the qucen; 
Sedley has that prevailing gentle art, 
© That can with a reſiſtleſs power impart 
© The looſeſt wiſhes to the chaſteſt heart; 
<6 Raiſe ſuch a conflict, kindle ſuch a fre, 
«© Betwixt declining virtue, and deſire; 
Till the poor vanquiſh'd maid ditſolves away, 
„In dreams all night, in fighs and tears all day.“ 
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%) See Sedley's Works, Vol. I. P. 17 5---224, 
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Sir Charles Sedley's works were publiſhed together in two 
volumes, 12mo. in 1722, conſiſting of plays, tranſlations, ſongs, 
prologues, epilogues, and little occaſional poems, chiefly of the 
amorous kind; from which we ſhall ſelect two ſmall pieces, as a 
ſpecimen of his manner, 


To CaLokris, 


« Chloris, I cannot ſay your eyes, 

« Did my unwary heart ſurprize; 

% Nor will J ſwear it was your face, 

„ Your ſhape, or any nameleſs grace: 

«« For you are fo intirely fair, 

«« To love a part injuſtice were 

«« No drowning man can know which drop 
«« Of water his laſt breath did top ; 

« So when the ſtars in Heaven appear, 
« And join to make the night look clear; 
„The light we no one's bounty call, 
gut the obliging God of all. 

«« He that does lips or hands adore, 

„ Deſerves them only, and no more: 

« But J love all and every part, 

„% And nothing leſs can eaſe my heart. 

«« Cupid, that lover, weakly ſtrikes, 

« Who can expreſs what *tis he likes.“ 


IvoiFFEAENCE EXCUSED, 


«© Love, when *tis true, needs not the aid 
«« Of ſighs nor oaths to make it known, 
« And, to convince the cruell'ſt maid, 
«« [overs ſhould uſe their love alone. 


„ Into their very looks *twill ſteal; 

„ And he that moſt would hide his flame, 
«© Does in that caſe his pain reveal, 

% Silence itſelf can love proclaim. 


„This, my Aurelia, made me ſhun 

« The paths that common lovers tread ; 
„% Whoſe guilty paſſions are begun 

© Not in their heart, but in their head. 


J could not ſigh, and with croſs'd arms, 
« Accuſe your rigour and my fate, 

Nor tax your beauty with ſuch charms 
% As men adore, and women hate. 


% But careleſs liv'd, and without art, 
Knowing my love you mult have ſpy'd; 
% And thinking it a fooliſh part, 
© To ſet to ſhew, what none can hide.” 
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In Sir Charles Sedley's Works, there are two dramatic pieces, 
which have not yet been mentioned; namely, the Grumbler, 
%a comedy ;” and the Tyrant King of Crete, a tragedy ;” 
but it does not appear that either of them were ever exhibited, 
He was alſo the author of Beauty the Conqueror, or the Death 
« of Mark Anthony, a tragedy :”” but this play was never acted, 
nor 1s it printed with the reſt of his works. 

Of Sir Charles Sedley's daughter, of whom we have already 
ſpoken, the following account is given by the ingenious Mr. 
Granger. Catharine Sedley was a woman of ſprightly and 
agreeable wit, which could charm without the aid of beauty, 
and longer maintain its power. She, had been the King's mil. 
treſs, before he aſcended the throne ; and was, not long after, 
created Counteſs of Dorcheſter, Sir Charles Sedley, her father, 
looked upon this title as a ſplendid indignity, purchaſed at the 
expence of his daughter's honour. The King continued fre- 
quently to viſit her, which gave great uneaſineſs to the queen, 
who employed her friends, and eſpecially the prieſts, to per- 
ſuade him to break off this amorous correſpondence. They re- 
monſtrated to him the guilt of ſuch a commerce, and the re- 
proach it would bring on the Catholic religion, She, on the 
contrary, employed the whole force of ber ridicule againſt the 
prieſts and their counſels ; but without ſucceſs. They, at length, 
prevailed with him to forſake her; and he is ſaid to bave ** {ent 
„ her word, either to retire into France, or to have her penſion 
*© of 4oool. a year withdrawn.“ It was then, probably, that ſhe 
repented of having been the royal miſtreſs : 

„% Yet Vane could tell what ills from beauty ſpring, 
« And Sedley curs'd the form that pleas'd the King.” 

She underſtood dreſs, and was expenſive in it to a degree of ex- 
travagance. She had by the King a daughter named Catharine, 
who was firſt married to James, Earl of Angleſey, and afterwards 
to John Sheffield, Duke of rH arm ire and Normandy, 
This lady has drawn her own character to as great advantage as 
that of the Duke her huſband is drawn in the dedications of 
Dryden, and other panegyries of his cotemporary poets. The 
counteſs, her mother, eſpouſed David, Earl of Portmore, by 
whom ſhe had iſſue two ſons, She died at Bath, 26 OR. 1717 (i). 


(i) Biograph. Hiſt, of Eng. Vol. II. P. 354, 555+ 
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The Life of ANTHONY WOOD. 


NTHONY WOOD was born in a houſe belonging to 
his father, within the city and univerſity of Oxford, 
on the 17th of December, 1632. He was ſon to 
Thomas Wood, bachelor of arts and of civil law, In 

1641, he was ſent to a grammar-ſchool which was kept within 
New College. But lofing his father in 1643, he was ſent, with 
his brother Chriſtopher, to the free-ſchool at Thame, the vicar 
of that town being related to him, and in whoſe houſe he lodged 
and boarded, Whilſt he was here, he informs us, that he was 
remarkable for being firſt in the ſchool, was much given to think. 
ing and melancholy, and often diſturbed the vicar's family by 
walking in his fleep. As he was here during the heat of the 
ciyil war, he fays alſo in his Diary : While I and my brother 
continued at Thame, you cannot imagine, what great diſtur- 
* bances we ſuffered by the ſoldiers of both parties; ſometimes by 
* the parliament ſoldiers from Ayleſbury, ſometimes from the 
* King's at Borſtall houſe, and ſometimes from the King's at Ox- 
* on, and Wallingford cattle C49. 

In 1646, his mother removed him from ſchool, which he left 
unwillingly, to her houſe in Oxford ; and was now very defirous 
of putting him to ſome trade, but to this he was extremely averſe. 
She then propoſed to place him with an attorney, or ſolicitor ; 
* but (till (ſays he) I drew back, and turned my ear.“ He adds, 
© Nay, the was ſo filly, that ſhe would ſeveral times forſooth pro- 
„ poſe to me the trade of a tinner, or tin- man, or a man that 
„ makes kitchen-ware, lanthornes, and ſuch like trivial things, 
* becauſe ſhe found me to have a mechanical head, and alu ays 
** at leiſure time active in framing little baubles.” However his 
mother at length concurred in his defire of being brought up a 
ſcholar, and in 1647, was admitted into Merton-college, Ox- 
ford C1). 

He was ſome time under the tuition of his brother Edward 
Wood, who wes of the ſame college: but it appears that they 
did not agree very well together. He ſays in his Diary, ©* My 
„brother was peeviſh, and would be ever and anon angry, if ! 
« could not take or underitand logical notions as well a+ he. He 
** would be ſometimes ſo angry, that he would beat me and turu 

f * me 


%% Diary of the Life of Anthony Wood, Harleian M S. in the Britifh 
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* me out of his chamber ; of which complaining to my mother, 
* ſhe was therefore willing that I ſhould take another tutor,” 
Hie next tutor was Clinton Maund, an Iriſhman, though born 
of Engliſh parents; but he ſeems to have had ſome diſlike to 
him, becauſe he was, as he exprefles it, a grand Preſbyterian, 
always praying in his chamber,” 

Is 165 2, he took the degree of bachelor of arts. In 1653, he 
* ſays, being a conſtant ſtudent in the public library, I became 
* acquainted with the places ia the Arts Library (for no further 
could bachelors of arts then go) where the books of Engliſh 
Hiftory and Antiquities ſtood. I Jighted upon the Deſcription 
of Leiceſterſhire, written by William Burton, () and being 
exceedingly delighted with the performance, I did this, as in 
the year following, take notes thence, and make collections 
from it; which I have laying by me at this time. I took 
great delight in reading the Diſplay of Heraldry, written by 
Joh. Guillim, and other books of that faculty, written by 
Ich. Boſtewell, Job. Ferne, &c. and endeavoured to draw out, 

and prick arms with my pen. Ard afterwards, when I came 
to full years, I perceived it was my natural genius, and! could 
not avoid it; but my brother Edward was againſt theſe ſtu- 
dies, and adviſed me to enter cn thoſe that were beneficial, as 
my mother did.” At his leiſure hours, he often diverted him- 
ſelf, as he informs us, with playing on the violin. 

In 1654. he took the degree of maſter of arts. And this year, 
ke ſays, Coffee, which had been drank by ſome perſons in Ox- 
* on, 1650, was publickly fold at or near the Angel, within the 
© cait-gaie of Oxon ; as allo chocolate, by an Outlander, or a 
* In.” 

bn 1655, Sir William Dugdale's Antiquities of Warwickſhire 
made its appcarance at Oxſord. And this (ſays Mr. Wood) “ be- 
jung accounted the beſt book of its kind that hitherto was made 
* extant, my pen Cannot enough deicribe how my tender affec- 
tions, and inſatiable dere of knowledge, were raviſhed and 
meited down by the reading of that book. What by muſic, 
and rare books chat J found in the library, my life at this time 
* was a perfect Elyfüum.““ He further informs us, that in the 

latter 
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En: | It is obſerved by Mr. Gran- 
ger, that © we owe much to this emi- 
nent antiquary({WiLLiaM BukTON) 
ſar his own merit; but are more in- 
gebted to hi m for his being the occa- 
hon of Sir William Dugdale's writ- 
ing his excellent + Hiltoxy of War- 
w:ickthire,” which he undertook up 
en yeading this work. Lambard's 
56 Perambulation of Kent,” Carew's 
« Survey of Cornwall,” and Burton's 
« Deſc: 1ption of Leiceſter ſhire,” were 


the filk lijkories of particular dillids 


m the Engliſh language, The high 
pricc that books of this kind bear, 
ſhews how much they are eſteemed. 
The catalogue of religious houſes in 
England, with their valuation, &c. in 
Speed's “ Chronicle,“ is attributed 
to our author Burton, He preſenied 
I cland's © Collectanea,“ and his „ Itt- 
nerary,” to the Bodleian library. Os. 
1645. Kt. 70. Brſhop Kennet tiles 
him the beſt topographer ſince Cam- 
den.” 
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latter end of October, this year, he began ** to ſurvey and tran- 
«« ſcribe the monumental inſcriptions and arms in the ſeveral 
« parochial churches and college-chapels, within the city aad 
„ univerſity of Oxon.” 

In 1657, he ſays, ** I began to peruſe and run over all the 
„ manuſcript collections of the great Antiquarian John Le- 
« land (rn) that are repoſited in the archives of Bodley's libra- 
« ry, — was. exceedingly delighted with them, was never 
«« weary of them, but collected much from them.“ 

Under the year 1658, we find the following piſſzges in his D- 
ary ** Aug. 30. Monday, a terrible raging wind h ippened, which 
« did much hart. Dennis Bond, a great Oliverian, and Anti- 
« monarchiſt, died on that day; and then the Devil took bond 
„for Oliver's appearance, Sept. 3. Oliver Cromwell, the 
« Protector died. This I] fet down, becauſe fome writers tell us, 
te that he was hurried away by the Devil ia the wind before men- 
« tioned.“ 

Under the year 1659, he ſays, “ My thoughts were ſtrangly 
« dittracted, and my mind overwhelmed with 4 great melancholy 
« by reading a book, called, A true and faithful relation of what 
«© paſſed for many yrars between Dr. Join Dee and ome ſpirits, 
« which was puvliſh:d in folio by Mr. Meric Caſaubon 
« about the beginning of this year.” The diſtraction of mind 
occaſioned in Mr, Wood by the peruſal of this flrange book, 
will probably not be thought any great proof of the ſtrength 
of his underitanding. However, it appears that he came to 
himſelf again; but wa- afterwards much diſturbed by fome pic- 
tures of prophets, apoilles, ſaints, &c. in Merton college, being 
daubed over with paint; and alſo by the deficing ſome inſerip- 
tions which had been placed over grave Rones, &c. 

In the year 1667, Mr Wood vent to London, carrying letters 
of recommendation with him from Dr. Thomas Barlow, provott 
of Queen's College, to Sir William Dugdale, by which means 
he obtained leave to peruſe ſome manuicripts in the Cotton: li- 
brary, and the records in the Tower. He did not, however, make 
any long ſtay in London ; bat returned to Oxford, where he con- 
tinued to proſecute his ſtudies. For he had now bezn ſome years 
employed in compiling his Hiſtory and Autiquities of that Uni- 
verſity. 

In January, 1669, he was ſuddenly diſmiſſed from his lodging 
without ſufficient warning, which reduced him to ſuch . fratts as 
greatly impaired his health, and a noif2 came into his cars, witic! 
brought a deainets the next year that con.inues till his death, 
About this ime he went again to London, on account of the in- 
ſtallation of the Duke of Ormond into the chancellorſhip of 
the univerſity ; upon which occaſion he was introduced to the 
archbiſhop of Canterbury at Lambeth by Dr. Fell, with this 


compliment: 


J] See his life in Vol. II. F. 392 39. 
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compliment: If it pleaſe your Grace, here is a maſter of arts 
* that you :nuſt rake notice of, He hath done the univerſity a 
* prear de f honout by a book that he hath written.“ To which 
ths a bop replied, * He was glad there was ſuch a perſon 
© \\ \.- nniverhty that had a generous mind to ſuch a work.“ 
He alſo deſired him to proceed in his ſtudies, and told him, “that 
he ſhould be encouraged, and want nothing that was equal to 
© his deſerts.” Co 

After his return to Oxford, the univerſity offered him an hun- 
dred pounds for the copy of his Hiſtory and Antiquities of the 
Univerſity, which he had now completed. This was a very in- 
conſiderable ſum for ſo laborious a work; however, Mr. Wood 
accepted it. This purchaſe was made with the deſign of tranilat- 
ing it ivto Latin, and he verſion was accordingly performed 
under the inſpection of Dr. Fell, and publiſhed, in 1674, in fo- 
lio, under the title f“ Hiſtoria et Antiquitates Univerſitatis 
«« Oxonienſts, duobus voluminibus comprebenſa.““ The firſt vo- 
lume contains the antiquities of the univerſity in gencral, and the 
ſecond thoſe oi the particular colleges. 

It has been obſerved by the ingenious Mr. Warton, that it is 
much to be regretted, * that Dr. Fell ever propoſed a tranſlation 
of Wocd's Engliſh work, which would have been infinitely more 
pleaſing in the plain natural Cereſs of its artieſs but accurate 
author, The tranſlation in general, it is allowed, is full of 
miſtakes ; it is alſ» ſtiff and unpleaſing, perpetually diſguſting 
the reader with the affected phraicology. Dr. Feli's reaſon for 
procuring it to be trantlated was, that a complete account of 
the univerſity might be circulated abroad. But there are many 
particulars unavoidably ariſing from the ſubject, which read 
ridiculous, and are ſometimes unintelligible in Latin. Beſides, 
the circumſtant:ai minuteneſs of local deſcription, with which 
the work abounds, fo intereſting and agreeable to an Engliſh 
reader, and to perions ſamiliarly acquainted with the ſpot, all 
appear ſuperſluous, inſignificant, and tedious to foreigners, A 
more general and compendious detail mig ht have been abſtract- 
ed trom it, and tranſlated for the purpoſe of foreign readers; 
while the author's original Engliſh ſhould have been publiſhed, 
in conformity to his firſt idea, not only for the aniverſal con- 
venience, but the more particular and critical information of 
his countrymen.” 

As to the manner in which his work was tranſlated into Latin, 
Mr. Wood has himſelf given us an account. He tells us, that 
Dr. Fell, having provided one Peers, a bachelor of arts of Chriſt- 
church, to tranilate it, ſent to him ior ſome of the Engliſh copy, 
and ict the tranſlator ro work; who, however, was ſome time 
before he could make a verſion to bis mind. But at length ha- 


ving obtained the knack, (ſays Mr. Wood) he went forward 
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C with the work . yet all the proofs, that came from the preſs, 


* went through the doctor's hands, which he would correct, alter, 
or daſh out, or put in what he pleaſed : which created a great 
deal of trouble to the compoſer and author, but there was no 
help. He was a great man, and carried all things at his plea- 
* ſure ſo much, that many looked upon the copy as ſpoiled and 
© vitiated by him, Peers was a ſullen, dogged, clowniſh, and 
* perverſe fellow ; and when he ſaw the author concerned at the 
* altering of his copy, he would alter it the mote, and ſtudy to 
put things in that might vex him, and yet pleaſe his dean Dr. 


Fell.“ And he afterwards complains, that Dr. Fell,jwho printed 


the book at his own charge, took ſo much liberty of putting in and 
out what he pleaſed, that the author was ſo far from dedicating or 
preſenting the work to any one, that he would ſcarce own it.” 
Among the Genuz f Remains of Dr, Thomas Barlow, Biſhop of 
Lincoln, publiſhed -vy Sir Peter Pett in 1693, 8vo. are two letters 
of that prelate, relating to this work. In the firſt letter we have 
the following paſſage : * What you ſay of our late antiquities, 
© is too true. We are alarmed by many letters, not only of falſe 
Latin, but falſe Engliſh too, and many bad characters caſt on 
good men; eſpecially on the Anti-armivians, who are all 
made ſeditious perſons, ſchiſmatics, if not heretics : nay, our 
* firſt reformers are made fanatics. This they tell me; and our 
© judges of aſſize, now in town, ſay no leſs. I have not read one 
leaf of the book yet; but I ſee, I ſhall be neceſſitated to read 
it over, that I may with my own eyes ſee the faults, and (fo far 
as Jam able) endeavour the mending of them. Nor do I know 
© any other way, but a new edition, with a real correction of all 
* faults ; and a declaration that thoſe miſcarriages cannot juſtly 
be imputed to the univerſity, as indeed they cannot, but to 
the paſſion and imprudence, if not impiety, of one or two, 
* who betrayed the truſt repoſed in them, in the managing the 
* edition of that book.” In the ſecond letter, after taking uotice 
that the tranſlation was made by the order and authority of the 
Dean of Chriſt- church; that not only the Latin, but the Hiſtory 
itſelf, is in many things ridiculouſly falſe ; and then producing 
paſſages as proofs of both, he concludes thus: Mr. Wood the 
* compiler of thoſe Antiquities was himſelf too favourable to 
Papiſts ; and has often complained to me, that at Chrift-church 
ſome things were put in, which neither were in his original 
copy, nor approved by him. The truth is; not only the La- 
tin, but alſo the matter of thoſe Antiquities, being erroneous 
in ſeveral things, may prove ſcandalous, and give our adver- 
{aries ſome occaſion to cenſure, not only the univerſity, but the 
church of England, and our Reformation. Sure I am, that the 
univerſity bad no hand in compoſing or approving thoſe An- 
tiquities ; and therefore the errors which are in them, cannot 
de jure be imputed to the univerſity, but lie upon Chriſt-church, 
and the compoſer of them.” | 
Vol. VII. 10. 2 K Mr. 
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Mr, Wood afterwards undertook another very conſiderable 
work, which was publiſhed in 1692, intitled, «© Athenz Oxo. 
„ njenſes : an exact Hiſtory of all the Writers and Biſhops who 
% have had their education in the moſt ancient and famous Uni- 
«« verſity of Oxford, from the fifteenth year of King Henry the 
„ Seventh, Dom. 1500, to the end of the year 1690. Repreſent- 
«« ing the birth, fortune, preferment, and death of all thoſe ay. 
„ thors and prelates, the great accidents of their lives, and the 
«« fate and character of their writings. To which are added, 
«© The Faſti, or Annals, of the ſame Univerſity, for the ſame time.“ 
In two volumes, folio. A ſecond edition was publiſhed in 1721, 
with very conſiderable additions, 

Mr. Wood has prefixed to this work the following ſhort ac- 
count of himſelf, which deſerves to be here inſerted. * As to the 
Author himſelf, ſays he, he is a perſon who delights to con- 
© yerſe more with the dead, than with the living, and has neither 
< intereſt nor inclination to flatter or diſgrace any man, or an 
community of men of whatever denomination, He is ſuc 
© an univerial lover of all mankind, that he could wiſh there 
was ſuch a ſtanding meaſure of merit and honour agreed upon 
© among chem all, that there might be no cheat put upon readers 
© and writers in the buſineſs of commendations. But fince eve 
© one will have a double balance herein, one for himſelf and his 
* own party, and another for his adverſary and diſſenters ; all 
he can do is to amaſs and bring together, what every ſide thinks 
will make beſt weight for themſelves. Let poſterity hold the 
« ſcales and jadge accordingly : uum cuigue decus poſleritas repen- 
dat. To conclude : the reader is deſired to know, that this 
© Herculean labour had been more proper for a head or fellow 
* of a college, or for a public profeſſor or officer of the moſt no- 
* ble univerſity of Oxford, to have undertaken and conſummated, 
* than the author, who never enjoyed any place or office therein ; 

or can juſtly ſay, that he hath eaten the bread of any founder. 
* Alfo, that it had been a great deal more fit for one, who pre- 
« tends to be a virtuoſo, and to know all men, and all things 
that are tranſacted; or for one who frequents much ſociety 
in common rooms, at public fires, in coffee-houſes, aſſignations, 
clubs, &c. where the characters of men and their works are fre- 
« quently diſcuſfed : but the author, alas ! is fo far from fre- 
* quenting ſuch company and topics, that he is as it were dead 
to the world, and utterly unknown in perſon to the generality of 
* ſcholars in Oxon. He is likewiſe ſo great an admirer of a ſolitary 
and retired life, that he frequents no aſſemblies of the ſaid uni- 
.* verſity, hath no companion in bed or at board, in his ſtudies, 
* walks, or journeys; nor holds communication with any, unless 
* with ſome, and thoſe very few, of generous and noble ſpirits, 
that have in ſome meaſure been promoters and encouragers of 
this work : and, indeed, all things conſidered, he is but a de- 
 gree different from an aſcetic, as ſpending all or moſt of hi 
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time, whether by day or night, in reading, writing, and divine 
© contemplation. However, he preſumes, that the leſs his com- 
© pany and acquaintance is, the more impartial his endeavours 
„will appear to the ingenious and learned, to whoſe judgments 
only he ſubmits them and himſelf.” But though Mr. Wood 
repreſents himſelf to be fo entirely unconnected with all hu- 
man things and perſons, it has been juſtly obſerved, that he had 
his prejudices and attachments, and ſtrong ones too, for certain 
notions and ſyſtems : ſo that his partiality is often very con- 
ſpicuous. | 
Some paſſages in this work ſubjected him to a ſevere and un- 
expected proſecution. In particular he had obſerved, in his ac- 
count of Sir John Glynn, „that after the reſtoration of King 
« Charles II. he was made his eldeft ſerjeant at law, by the 
« corrupt dealing of the then chancellor; who was the Eail 
of Clarendon : for which expreſſion chiefly the ſucceeding Eart 
referred an action in the vice-chancellor's court againſt him, 
r defamation of his deceaſed father. The iſſue of the proceſs 
was a hard judgment given againſt the defendant ; which, to be 
made the more public, was put into the Gazette in theſe Words : 
Oxford, July 31, 1693. On the 2gth inſt, Anthony Wood 
* was condemned in the vice-chancellot's court of the univerſity 
© of Oxford, for having written and publiſhed, in the ſecond vo- 
© lame of his book, intitled, Arbene Oxonienſes, divers infamous 
© libels againſt the right honourable Edward late Earl of Claren- 
0 don, Lord High Chancellor of England, and Chancellor of the 
* ſaid Univerſity ; and was therefore baniſhed the ſaid univerſity, 
until {ach time as he ſhall ſubſcribe ſuch a public recantation, 
* as the judge of the court ſhall approve of, and give ſecurity 
© not to offend in the like nature for the future: and his faid 
* book was therefore alſo decreed to be burnt before the public 
* theatre ; and on this day it was burnt accordingly, and public 
* programmas of his expulſion are already affixed in the three 
* uſual places“ C49. Biſhop Kennet, who has recorded this cen- 
ſure, ſays, that it was the more grievous to the blunt authors 
becauſe it ſeemed to come from a party of men, whom he had 
the leaſt diſobliged. His bitterneſs had been againſt the Diſſen- 
ters ; but of all the zealous Churchmen he had given characters 
with a ſingular turn of eſteem and affection. Nay, of the Jaco- 


* bites, and even of Papiſts themſelves, he had always ſpoken the | 


moſt favourable things ; and, therefore, it was really the greater 
mortification to him, to feel the ſtorm coming from a quarter, 
where he thought he leaſt deſerved, and might leaſt expect it. 
For the ſame reaſon, adds the hiſtorian, this correction was ſome 
pleaſure to the Preſbyterians, who believed there was a rebuke 

due to him, which they themſelves were not able to pay. 
Mr. Wood died at Oxford, on * 29th of November, 1698; 
44 g and 


(a ) Vid New and Gen, Biog. Dict. 8 vo. 
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and the circumſtances of his death are recorded in the following 
letter of Dr. Arthur Charlett, rector of Univerſity-college to 
archbiſhop Tenniſon, which was firſt publiſhed by Mr. Hearne, 
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* Univerſity-college, Dec. 1, 1695. 

* May it pleaſe your Grace, | 
Having been abſent ſome days from this place, I crave 
leave now to give your grace an account of the death of our 
laborious antiquary, Mr. Anthony Wood. Having miſſed him 


for ſeveral days (more particularly becauſe he had left ſeveral 


queries with me to anſwer, which I knew he very impatiently 
deſired) upon enquiry I was ſurprized to hear, that he lay a dying 
of a total ſuppreſſion of urine. Immediately I ſent to ſee him, 
which was the 22d of November. -HiYrelations ſent me word, 
there was no hopes of his recovery, being the 11th day ; but 
that he apprehended no danger, was very froward, that they 
durſt not ſpeak to him; that therefore they did very much be- 
ſeech me to come to him, being the only | perſon. they could 
think on, that probably he would hearken to, I was very ſen- 
fible of the difficulty, but having been ſo long and familiarly 
acquainted, I thought myſelf obliged to go without delay. His 
relations ventured to leave his doors unlocked-; ſo I got up in- 
to his room, which he never let me ſee before. At firſt fight, 
poor man, he fell into a fit of trembling and diſorder of mind 
as great as poſlible. 1 ſpoke all the comfortable words to him, 


and complained that he would not ſend for me. After he had 


compoſed himſelf, I then began to be plain with him. He was 
very unwilling to believe any thing of it, inſiſting that he was 
very well, and would come to ſee me at night. I was forced to de- 
bate the point with him, till at laſt, upon mentioning a parral- 
le} caſe of a common acquaintance, with whom I was conver- 
ſant every day, he yieloed, and ſaid, The Lord's will muſt be done : 
what would you have me ao l deſired him to loſe not a minute 
in vain complaints and remonſtrances, but proceed directly to 
ſettle his papers, that were ſo numerous and confuſed. He then 
aſked, Il he could iruft ? I adviſed him to Mr. Tanner of All- 
Souls, for whoſe fidelity I could be reſponſible. His anſwer 
was, he thought ſo too, and that he would in this, and all the 
other particulars, fo!low my advice; promiſing me immediate- 
ly to ſet aboug his wili, and prepare for the ſacrament the next 
day, he having otherwiſe reſolved to receive on Chriſtmas-day. 
[ was extremely glad to find him in ſo good temper, and having 
diſcourſed with him about ſeveral things, told him I never ex- 
pected to fee him again, aud therefore teck my Jaſt farewell ; 
telling him, I ſhould hear conſtantly by Mr. Tanner. After 
I came home, I repeated all that 1 had ſaid in a long letter to 
him, being ſomewhat jealcus ot him, and ſent it by Mr. Tan- 
ner. He kept his we1d punctually, ang immediately ſent bim 
to a very good man, bis confident, to pray with him, appoint- 
ing Lis hours, received the facrament the next mcrn'ng very 1 
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voutly, made his will, went into his ſtudy with his two friends; 
Mr. Biſſe and Mr. Tanner, to fort that vaſt multitude of papers, 
notes, letters, &c. About two buſhels full he ordered for the 
fire to be lighted, as he was expiring, which was accordingly 
done, be expreſſing both his knowledge and approbation of 
what was done by throwing out his hands, He was a very 
ſtrong luſty man, aged ſixty · five years. He was twenty-two 
hours a dying. God Almighty ſpared him ſo long, that he 
had his ſenſes entire, and full time to ſettle all his concerns to 
his content, having writ the moſt minute particulars under his 
hand about his funeral. He has given his books and papers 
to the univerſity, to be placed next his friend Sir William Dug- 
dale's manuſcripts, which are very valuable to any of his own 
temper. His more private papers he has ordered not to be 
opened theſe ſeven years, and has placed them in the cuſtody 
of Mr. Biſſe and Mr. Tanner, of whoſe care, I am told, he makes 
me overſeer, The continuation of his Athenæ Oxonienſes, in 
two volumes, folio, which he had carried on to the 19th of 
October laſt (Dr. Merret and Dudley Loftus being the laſt) he 
gave the day before he died with great ceremony to Mr, Lan- 
ner, for his ſole uſe, without any reſtrictions. His behaviour 
was very well during his illneſs; he was very patient and qui- 
et, eſpecially towards the latter end. He aſked pardon of all 
that he had injured, and defired the prayers of all the public 
congregations, The laſt night he was very decently buried; 
all the particulars were preſcribed by himſelf, He has given 
great charge to burn any looſe reflecting notes. I beg your grace”; 
« pardon for this long haſty letter, and crave leave to remain, 
May it pleaſe your Grace, 
« Your Grace's moſt obedient, 
And molt dutiful Servant, 
AR. CHARLETT, 
Mr. Wood's chief recommendations as a biographical writer, 
were induſtry in collecting fact, and exaCtneſs in aſcertaining dates, 
and other circumſtances of that kind. But he was extremely de- 
ficient in point of ſtyle, and poſſeſſed very little judgment; ſo 
that his remarks will often extort a ſmile from the graveſt reader, 
He was“ moſt zealouſly attached to the eſtabliſhed hierarchy, 
and to the higheſt claims of regal prerogative. He had, there- 
fore, the moſt violent prejudices againſt all who had made any op- 
poſition to the civil or eccleſiaſtical tyranny of the Stuarts. How- 
ever, he ſeems to have had too much honeſty to relate any facts 
which he did not himſelf believe to be true ; though allowances 
muſt be made for bis manner of relating them. His character 
of Milton is a remarkable proof of the ſtrength of his party pre- 
judices. Atter ſpeaking very highly of his learning, he lays, 
he was fo rarely endowed by nature, that had he been but 5 
*« neft'y principled, he might have been highly uſeful to that par- 
** ty againſt which he along appeared, with much malice 
. v4 and 
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* and bitterneſs.” He had no evidence whatever of any want 
of honeſty in Milton ; but the Oxford hiſtorian ſeems to have 
had no conception, that it was poſſible for a man to be honeſtly 
principled, whoſe ſentiments relative to civil and eccleſiaſtical 
matters were ſo entirely different from his own. However, with all 
their imperfeRions, the labours of Mr. Wood have been of con- 
fiderable ſervice to the republic of letters, and his memory is there- 
fore entitled to regard. 
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merchant in London, and born at Hackney in the year 


R == SOUTH was ſon of Mr. South, an eminent 


1633. In 1647, after he had gone through the firſt 
rudiments of learning, he was entered one of the King's 
ſcholars at Weſtminſter-ſchool, under the care of Dr. Buſby ; and 
the following year he made himſelf remarkable, by reading the 
Latin prayers in the ſchool, on the day in which King Charles 
the Firſt was beheaded, and praying for that Prince by name. 
He continued at Weſtminſter-ſchool about four years, during 
which time he acquired an uncommon ſhare. of grammatical and 
philoſophical learning, “ but more (ſays Mr. Wood) of impu- 
% dence and ſaucineſs.“ In 1651, he was elected ſtudent of 
Chriſt-church college in Oxford, In 1655, he took his firſt de- 
gree in arts, having written an elegant copy of Latin verſes, con- 
ratulating Cromwell, the Protector, upon the peace concluded 

at year with the Dutch (5). 

In 1655, he wrote a Latin poem, intitled, Muſica Incantans : 
te five 4 exprimens muſicæ vires, juvenem in inſaniam abi- 
«« gentis, et muſici inde periculum.“ This was then highly ap- 
plauded for the beauty of the language, and the quickneſs of its 
turns, and it was printed at the requeſt of Dr. Fell; but it is 
ſaid that South to his dying day, regretted the publication of it, 
as a juvenile and trifling performance. He commenced maſter 
of arts on the 12th of June 1657, after performing all the prepa- 
ratory exerciſes forit with the higheſt applauſe, and ſuch a 1 
turn of wit and humour, as juitly intitled him to repreſent the 
Terre Filius, in which character he (poke the uſual ſpeech at the 
celebration of the act the ſame year. 

In 1658, he entered into holy otders, being ordained by one 
of the deprived biſhops according to the rites and ceremonies of 
the church of England, He now became a frequent preacher; 
and we are told, that he appeared at St. Mary's the great cham- 

ion for Calviniſm againſt Socinianiſm and Arminianiſm ; and 

is behaviour was ſuch, and his parts eſteemed ſo exceedingly 
uſeful and ſerviceable, that the heads of that party were conſider- 
ing how to ive proper encouragement and proportionable pre- 
ferment to ſo hopeful a convert. Ia the meaa time, the Protector 
Cromwell died, and then the Preſbyterians prevailing over the 
Independents, South fided with them. He began to coatemn, 


and 


(5) Memoirs of the Life of Dr. Robert South, prefixed to his Poſthumous 
Works, 8vo, ed. 1717, P. 3, 4, 5- aud Biograph. Britan, 
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and in a manner to defy, the Dean of his college, Dr. Owen, who 
was reckoned the head of the independent party ; which occaſion- 
ed the doctor to tell bim, that he was one who“ ſat in the 
** ſear of the ſcorntul.” In July, 1659 Mr. South preached the 
aſſize · ſermon at Oxford, in which he inveighed vehemently againſt 
the Independents ; and by this, it is ſaid, he greatly pleaſed the 
Preſbyterians, who thereupon made him their acknowledgments, 
However, in the latter end of the ſame. year, when there was rea- 
ſon to believe that the King would be reſtored, he was ſomewhat 
at a ſtand; vet was ftill reckoned a member of the fanatic or. 
dinary, a+ Mr. Wood expreſſes it; but when the King's reſtora- 
tion Could not be withſtood, he then began to exerciſe his pul- 
it-talents, which were very conſiderable, as much againſt the 
Pre {by terians, as he had done before againſt the Independents, 

On the 1oth of Auguſt, 1660, he was choſen public orator of 
the Univerſity ; and at the ſame time * tugged hard, ſays Mr, 
Wood, fuck was the high conceir of his' worth to be Canon of 
« Chriſt-church, as belonging to that office; but was kept back 
« by the endeavours of the Dean. This was a great diſcontent 
to him; and not being able to conceal it, he clamoured at it, 
and ſhewed much paſſion in his ſermons till he could get pre- 
ferment, which made them therefore frequented by the gene- 
rality, though they were ſhunned by ſome. This perſon, though 
he was a junior maſter, and had never ſuffered for the royal 
: cauſe, yet ſo great was his conceit, or ſo blinded he was with am- 
« bition, that he thought he could never be enough loaded with 
« preferment ; while others, who had ſuffered much, and had 
© been reduced to a bit of bread for his majeſty's cauſe, could get 
© nothing.” | 
© However, Scuth's talents were ſuch as ſoon recommended 
him to the people in power; ſo that in 1661, he became do- 
meſtic Chaplain to Lord Clarendon, Chancellor of England, and 
of the Univerſity of Oxford; and in March, 1663, was inſtal- 
Jed Prebendary of Weſtminſter. On the firſt of October follow- 
ing, he was, in conſequence of a letter for that purpoſe from 
Lord Clarendon, created Doctor in Divinity, though not without 
a conſiderable oppoſition, as being then a maſter of arts of only 
fix years ſtanding. And the Chancellor ſome time after gave 
him a ſine- cure in North- Wales. 

The ſentiments for which Dr. South was now a zealous advo- 
cate, were ſuch as were very acceptable to thoſe who preſided both 
in church and ſtate. In a ſermon preached at Oxford on Eccle- 
ſiaſlical Conſtitutions, publiſhed in his Poſthumous Works, he en- 
deavecured to eſtabliſh this propoſition : * That the 6% and moſt 
apaſlolical way to eftabliſh a church, and to ſecure it in a laſting 
* continuance of the truth and purity of the Goſpel, is for the 
Governors and Miniſters of it not te give place at all, or yeild 
* bp the leaſt received conliitution of it to the demands or pre» 
* tences Of ſuch as differ or ſeparate from it,? 
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In another ſermon, = by him on the zoth of January, 
and publiſhed alſo in his Poſtumous Works, are the following ex- 
traordinary paſſages. * He that ſuffered (Charles I.) was a King, 
and what is more, ſuch a King as was not choſen, but born to 
it ; owing his kingdom, not to the voice of popularity, but 
the ſuffrage of nature. He was a David, a Saint, a King, but 
never a ſhepherd. All the royal blood in Chriſtendom ran in 
his veins, 1. e. many Kings went to the making up of him, and 
his improvement and education fell in ways not below his ex- 
traction. Look we next on his piety and incomparable 
virtues, though without any abſurdity I may ſay, that his very 
endowments of nature were /upernatural ; ſo pious was he, that 
if others had meaſured their obedience to him, by his to Goo, 
he had been the moſt abſolute Monarch in the world. He 
could defend religion as a King, diſpute for it as a Divine, and 
die for it as a Martyr, I think I ſhall ſpeak a great truth in 
ſaying, That the only thing that makes Proteſtanitm conſidera- 
ble in Chriſtendom, is the Church of England, and the only 
thing that does now cement and confirm the church of England, 
is the blood of that bleſſed Martyr.'——* Look over the whole 
race of our Kings, and take in the Kings of Iſrael to boot, and 
who ever kept the bonds of conjugal affection fo inviolate? 
David was chiefly eminent for repenting in this matter; Charles 
for not needing repentance.—“ In ſhort, he was a Prince 
whoſe virtues were as prodigious as his ſufferings ; a true tather 
of his Country, if but for this only, that he was Father of ſuch 
* a ſon.” This excellent ſon, of whom he in another place ſpeaks 
as * the Ne plus ultra of all regal exceilencies,” was Charles II. 
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whoſe open and ſhametul debaucheries, and iniquitous adminiſ- 


tration, could not prevent his receiving the moſt extravagant praiſes 
from many of the clergy. Dr. South alſo ohſerves in this ſer- 
mon of Charles I. that the truth is, his con/c:exce uncrowned 
* him, as having a mind too pare and delicate to admit of thoſe 
* maxims and practiſes of ſtate, that uſuilly make Princes great 
and ſucceſeful.“ It is, however, certain, tnat the purity and 4e- 
licacy of Charles's mind, did not prevent him trum injuring and 
oppreſſing his ſubjects, ſeizing their property in the moſt illegal 
manner, and trampling on their moſt important rights, But 
thoſe Princes who have been ready to ſupport the exorbitant 
claims of the church, have always had the moſt extravagant en- 
comiums laviſhed on them by ambitious ecclefattics. 

After the baniſhment of the Earl of Clarendon, in 1667, Dr. 
South was appointed Chaplain to james Dulce of York ; and in 
1670, he was collated by King Charles to a canonry of Chriſt- 
church, In 1676, he attended Laurence Hyde, Eiq; younger 
ſon of the Earl of Clarendon, in the quality of chaplain, on his 
embaſſy to Poland, And during his itay there he ſent an account 
of the ſtate of that country, and the manners of its inhabitants, 
io his friend Dr. Edward Pococke, then regius profeſſor of He- 
Vol. VI. 0 . brew, 
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brew, and one of the canons of Chriſt- church Cy). 


Fe give: 


the following characters of the King and Queen, then upon the 
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fixed to bis Poſthumous Works, 


throne of Poland. This King is a very well ſpoken Prince, 


very eaſy of acceſs, and extreme civil, having moſt of the qua- 
lities requiſite to form a complete Gentleman, He is not only 
well verſed in all military matters, but likewiſe through the 
means of a French education, very opulently ſtored with all 
polite and ſcholaſtical learning. Beſides his own tongue the 
Sclavonian, he underſtands the Latin, French, Italian, German, 
and Turkiſh languages : he delights much in natural hiſtory, 
and in all the partsof phyſic ; he is wont to reprimand the 
clergy for not admitting the modern philoſophy, ſuch as Le 
Grand's and Carteſius's into the univerſities and ſchools ; and 
loves to hear people diſcourſe of thoſe matters, and has a par- 
ticular talent to ſet people about him very artfully by the ears, 
that by their diſputes he might be directed, as it happened once 
or twice during this embaſſy ; where he ſhewed a poignancy of 
wit on the ſudject of a diſpute held between the Biſhop of Po- 
ſen, and Father de la Motte a Jeſuit, and his Majeſty's confeſ- 
ſor, that gave me an extraordinary opinion of his parts. 

* As for what relates to his Majeſty's perſon, he is a tall and 
corpulent Prince, la:ce faced and full eyes, and goes always in 
the ſame dreſs with his ſubjects, with his hair cut round about 
his ears like a monk, and wears a fur cap, but extraordinary 
rich with diamonds and jewels, large whiſkers, and no neck- 
cloth, A long robe hangs down to his heels, in the faſhion of 
a coat, and a waiſicoat under that of the ſame length tied cloſe 
about the waiſt with a girdle. He never wears any gloves, 
and this long coat is of ſtrong ſcarlet cloth, lined in the winter 
with rich fur, but in ſummer only with filk. Inſtead of ſhoes 
he always wears both abroad and at home Turkey leather boots 
with very thin ſoles, and hollow deep heels made of a blade 
of ſilver bent hoop-wiſe into the form of a half-moon. He 
carries always a large ſcimitar by his fide, the ſheath equally 


flat and broad from the handle to the bottom, and curioully ſet 


with diamonds.” 
© The Queen is now about thirty-three years of age, though 
ſhe appears not to be much above twenty. She is always attired 
after the French mode, as all the Poliſh ladies are, and ſpeaks 
the Poliſh language full as well as her own natural tongue; 
which with her ſweet temper, refined ſenſe, and majeſtic air, 
has ſince her acceſſion to the throne gained her ſuch affection 
with the Poles, ſuch influence over the King, and ſuch intereſt 
lately among the Senators, that ſhe manages all with a grea: 
deal of prudence, and that to the advantage of her native coun- 
try, France, who is very much indebted to her for the back- 
* wardne/s 


{ f) This Account of Poland is inſerted in the Memoirs of Dr. South, pre- 
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© wardneſs of the Poles in taking part with the Emperor, and 
their forwardneſs in ſtriking up the late peace with Turkey, 
and its dependants.“ 

Soon after Nr. South's return to England, he was preſented 
by the Dean and Chapter of Weſtminſter, in 1678, to the recto- 
ry of Iſlip in Oxfordſhire, a Living of conſiderable value, out of 
the income of which, it is ſaid, he allowed an hundred pounds 
per annum to his curate, and expended the reſt in educating and 
1 1 poorer children of the pariſh, 

ln 1681, being one of the King's Chaplains in ordinary, he 
preached before his majeſty upon theſe words: ** the lot is caſt 
« into the lap, but the diſpoſing of it is of the Lord.” Wherein- 
having ſpoken of the various changes and diſpenſations of Pro- 
vidence, and the unaccountable revolutions in human affairs, he 
introduces three examples of unexpected advancements, in the 
following manner : 

Who that had looked upon Agathocles firſt handling the 
clay, and — pots under his father, and afterwards turn- 
* ing robber, could have thought that from ſuch a condition, he 
« ſhould come to be King of Sicily? 

* Vho that had feen Maſſaniello, a poor Fiſherman, with his 
© red cap and his angle, would have reckoned it poſſible 
to ſee ſuch a pitiful thing within a week after ſhining in his 
cloth of gold, and with a word or a nod abſolutely command- 
* ing the whole city of Naples? | 
* And who that had beheld ſuch a bankrupt beggarly fellow 
as Cromwe!l, firtt entering the parliament houſe with a thread- 
bare torn cloak, greaſy hat, (perhaps neither of them paid for) 
could have ſuſpected that in the ſpace of ſo few years, he ſhould, 
by the murder of one king, and the baniſhment of another, 
aſcend the throne ?“ At which the King fell into à violent fit 
of laughter, and turning to Nr. South's patron, Mr. Hyde, now 
created Lord Rocheller, ſaid, ** Ocds fiſh, Lory, your chaplain 
muſt be a biſhop, therefore put me in mind of them at the next 
death!“ 29 

But notwithſtanding this, Dr. South never attained the epiſco- 
pal dignity, though he was a warm defender of the higheſt claims 
both of the church and of the crown. But it has been obſerved, 
that ** South's nature and temper was violent, domineering, 
and intractable to the laſt degree; and it is more than probable, 
thar his patrons might not think it expedient to raiſe him higher, 
and by that means inveſt him with more power, than he was 
likely to uſe with diſcretion.” C29 

It has, indeed, been ſaid, that Dr, South refuſed ſome offers of 
conſiderable promotion that were made to bim; but the truch of 
this has been diſputed, and not without reaſon. After the re- 
volution, he took the oath of allegiance ro King William and 

2 L 2 Queen 


e Memoirs of Dr: Scuth, P. 107, 108, (5) New and Gen, Biog. Dict. 8v2* 
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Queen Mary; though he was ſtill attached to his former opinion: 
relative to civil and eccleſiaſtical government: and accordingly 
was a zealous oppoſer of the act of Toleration ; and in the reign 
of Queen Anne a warm advocate for Dr. Sacheverell. He en- 
gaged alſo in 2 controverſy with Dr. Sherlock concerning the 
doctrine of the Trinity. He lived to a very advanced age, and 
died on the $th of July, 1716 ; and was interred in Weſtminſter. 
abbey, where a monument was erected to his memory. 


Dr. Sou TH was a man of great abilities, and conſiderable 
learning. He was much diſtinguiſhed for his wit; which he 
ſometimes employed very happily in ſupport of religion, but too 
frequently in a manner very incompatible with the real ſpirit of 
Chriſtianity, He was extremely deficient in point of charity 
and candour to thoſe who differed from him ; and his zeal in 
ſupport of civil and eccleſiaſtical tyranny was certainly not much 
to his honour, He was very eminent as a preacher ; but it has 
been ſaid of his diſcoprſes, that they were not Sunday, but Week- 
day Sermons ; many paſſages in them being thought too light 
and ludricous for the ſolemnity of the pulpit. His ſer- 
mons have been often printed in fix volumes, 8vo. and in 1717 
his Opera Po/thuma Latina, conſiſting of Orations and Poems; 
and his Poſthumous Works” in Engliſh, were publiſhed in 
two detached volumes in 8 vo, 
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on the 8th of November, 1604. He was educated at 

the free-ſchool at Tame in the ſame county, and in 

1618, was entered a Commoner of Magdalen-hall in Ox- 

ford ; but about two years after was removed to Corpus Chriſti- 
college. He took the degree of Bachelor of Arts in 1622 ; but 
applying himſelf ſoon after to the Eaſtern languages, he acquired 
ſuch a reliſh for that branch of learning, that it became the chief 
object of his ſtudies during the remainder of his life. His firſt 
maſter was Matthias Paſor, Ci) who, having been Profeſſor 
of the Mathematics at Heidelberg, from whence he was driven 
by the troubles in the Palatinate, came and ſettled in Oxford, 
where he taught that ſcience and the oriental languages. Soon 
after Mr, Pocoeke had taken his degree of Maſter of Arts, which 
was in 1626, leaving Mr. Paſor, he applied himſelf to Mr. Wil- 
liam Bedwell, Vicar of Tottenham-high-croſs near London. 
This gentleman had been of ſervice to Erpenius at Oxford in 
1606, and was eſteemed almoſt, if not altogether, equal to him 
in oriental learning, and the only perſon in England, as Mr. 
Wood obſerves, with whom the profeſſion of the Arabic then 

remained {4 ). | 

In 1627, Ludovicus de Dieu publiſhed a Syriac verſion of the 
Apocalypſe at Leyden, Mr. Pococke, after his example, began to 
prepare thoſe four apoſtolical epiitles, which were ſtill wanting to 
a compleat edition of the New Teſtament in that language, hav- 
ing met with a manuſcript in the Bodleian library proper to his 
purpoſe. He had nearly finiſhed this work, when he was ad- 
mitted fellow of his college in 1628 ; though when he had en- 
tirely compleated it, he was too diffident to reſolve upon a publi- 
cation till the fame of it, in 1629, introduced him to the acquain- 
tance of the learned Gerard John Voſſius, who being then at Ox» 
ford, obtained his conſent to carry it x0 Leyden, where it was 
printed that year in 4tv. under the immediate care and inſpection 
of Ludovicus de Dieu. And Voſſius conceived ſuch an eſteem 
for Mr. Pococke, that though he was thirty years older, and a 


fort of dictator in the commonwealth of learning, he treated him 
with 
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(i) Son of George Paſor, author of the Lexicon to the New Teſtament. 
(4) Vid, Biograph. Brian, 
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with all the kindneſs and familiarity of a friend. He correſpond. 

ed with him by frequent letters, ſome of which have been made 

public; and he preſented him with the books he publiſhed, and 

— long as he lived made honourable mention of him on all occa- 
ons I). 

On the zoth of December, 1629, he was.ordained prieſt, having 
entered into Deacon's orders ſome time before: and being app int- 
ed chaplain to the Engliſh factory at Aleppo, he arrived at that 
place on the 17th of October, 1630. He quitted Oxford with 
great regret: for it appears that he was of a meek and humble 
temper, and being therefore naturally in love with retirement and 
pe acę, had little curioſity to travel or ſee foreign countries. Not 
lang after. his arrival at Aleppo, in a letter to Mr. Thomas 
Greaves, then ſcholar of Corpus Chriſtiecollege, he writes thus: 
* My chief happineſs is the remembrance of my friends, and my 
* former happineſs when I was among them, Happy you that 
© enjoy — places, where I ſo often wiſh myſelf, as I ſee the 
* barbarous people of this country. I think that he that has 
been once out of England, if he get home, will not be eaſily 
s. perſuaded. to leave it again,” 

However, as his ſituation in the Eaſt furniſhed him with an 
opportunity of advancing his {kill in the Arabic tongue, he omit- 
ted no means of compaſſioy that end. He alſo improved him- 
ſelf in the Ethiopic and Syriac languages, of which laſt he made 
4 Grammar, with a praxis for his own uſe, He likewiſe applied 
to one Rabbi Samuel for, improvement in Hebrew, but ſoon 
wund it fruit!gſs, both this, and all the otter Jews theie being 
very illiterate, 

Among other methods of increaſing his ſkill in Arabic, he agreed 
with a Shaich, cr DoQor, called Phata:lah, to attend him fre- 
quently. And this old Arabian grew fo fond of his ſcholar, that 
when he faw him reſolved to return home, he not only offered 
his fervice,. but even exprefied a very earneſt deſire to accom- 
nany him to Eugland. tie likewiſe procured Mr. Pococke a 
Lge parcel of manuſcripts, when he was afterwards at Con- 
fantinopie. Nay, the kindnels he retajned for him was ſtill fo 
great, that he was even tranſported with jcy that his beloved 
| tcholar was again returned into the ealt, and reſolved immedi— 
ately on a journey from Aleppo to the Porte on purpoſe to ſee 
him; which he performed accordingly, before Mr. Pococke left 
that city ; where, out of the like aftectien and reſpect, he ſtaid 
ſome time longer to receive him. Nor did this Mahometan 
de tor ever foryet bis excellent ſcholar to the laſt moment of his 
lite. In 1670, Mr. Huntington, in a letter from Aleppo to Mr, 
Pococke, wines thus: © Your old Shaich, who died ſeveral years 
* ſipce, was always mindful ot yon, and expreſſed your name with 
* his laſt breath. Fic was ſtill telling the good opinion he had of 

© you, 


( /,) Biograph. Britau. 
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you, that you were a right honeſt man, and that he did nat 
doubt but to meet you in Paradiſe, under the banner of our 
eſas.” | 

Me. P-cocke alſo entertained one Hamet, as a ſervaut by the 
year, that he might on every otcafion converſe familiatly in the 
Arabic language. And this ſervant appears alſo to have conceiv- 
ed a great aff ection for him; for ſeveral letters were found amon 
Pococke's pa pers, ſubſcribed the poor Deviſe and Ahmed, ſuppo- 
ſed to be the ſame ſervant, telling him, that his love for him, was 
it embodred, would fill a thouſand rivers ; that though abſent 
from his eyes, he ſhould be ſtill preſent in his heart, from which 
no diſtance ſhould remove him, and wiſhing and praying the 
peace of Gov to be with him, as long as the eaſt wind blows. 
And the following letter from the ſame Ahmet ſhews, that he was 
alſo ſerviceable in the procuring manaſcripts for'our author, * To 
the preſence of the eminent ſcholar Pococke the honoured. 
Very fair are the ornaments of paper enriched with the em- 
broidery of words, and very beautiful is that, which the point 
of the pen draws forth from the minds of ſouls. Let peace 
ſpread its ſweet ſmell like amber, and diſplay its ſavour like 
jeſſamine, toward the tract of that country whither he goes. 
Let Gov give ſucceſs to what he delights in and deſires. Be- 
ſides this, there came to u: a much deſired letter, fairly written 
after the beſt manner, and we were revived at its coming, and 
ſatisfied at its ſweet aſpect, beyond the ſpring and ſmell of 
flowers, and we know the matter it contained, and what an- 
* ſwers you deſired in it. And if you enquire concerning us, 

God be praiſed we are well and ſafe ; and we trait in God you 
are in like manner: only fince you left us, we have been as 
though our brother had left us, or the ſpirit which 1s in the 
heart. And, therefore, we had fincere joy, when we heard 
the news of your health, and of your arrivai in your country 3 
and we praiſe God, who brought you to your people in health 
and ſafety, for his mercy is plentiful, We allo give you to un- 
derſtand, that we have taken to wife a camel woman, riding on 
a camel, that ſhe may look after our affairs. We have alſo got- 
ten Ecwans Sepha, which you ſaw formerly, fairly drawn for 
lixty garſhes, we had not gotten it for that price, unleſs Hiero- 
yy me had gotten it for us, for how we con!d buy that, which 
I ſaw the day you went from Aleppo, you know And as fat 
the hiſtory of Al jaanabi, the Kadi, of which 1 ſaw ſome pics 
ces, you told me that we ſhould tarry, till the tranſeribing IT 
was finiſhed ; and when it was finiſned, we ſhould buy it, it ge 
moſt high Gop pleaſe. The Commentary on Guliſtan is 21.0 
fhniſhed, which we will ſend you; and if it pleaſe od, we 
will do our endeavour to ſend you the Hiſtory of Ebn Cbhale- 
zen, and any book that we ſhall ſee, if it is convenient for youg 
we ſhall ſend you; and you muſt needs ſend us au aniw'r o 
theſe letters, and ſome little token of what your country au 25. 
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« Send us alſo a printed Geography, and whatever buſineſs you 
* ſhall have in theſe parts, ſend, and let me know, that I may 
* enjoy the performance of it. The poor Derviſe Anmto.' 

During his ſtay in the Eaft, Mr. Pococke tranſlated ſeveral 
Arabic books, and amongſt others, a collection of fix thouſand 
proverbs, containing the wiſdom of the Arabians, and referring 
to the moſt remarkable occurrences in their hiſtory. He intend- 
ed to have publiſhed this Collection of Proverbs, but ſomething 
or other prevented him from doing it. In October, 1631, he fe- 
ceived a commiſſion from Dr. Laud, then Biſhop of London, to 
buy for him ſuch antient Greek coins, and ſuch manuſcripts ei- 
ther in Greek, or the oriental languages, as he judged moſt pro- 
= for an univerſity library. Mr. Pococke uſed his utmoſt en- 

eavours to oblige, the Biſhop ; and indeed this was an employ- 
ment to which he was particularly prompted by his own inclina- 
tion. 

None of his other purſuits did, however, prevent Mr. Pococke 
from a moſt faithful aiſcharge of every part of his duty as chap- 
lain to the factory. This he ceaſed not to perform with the ut- 
moſt diligence and piety, even at a time when it was attended 
with imminent danger of his life, This was particula:ly the 
caſe in the year 1624, when the plague raged fo furioc: (ly at 

leppo, that many of the merchants fled two days journey from 
the city, and dwelt in tents on the mountains, But Mr, Pucocke 
had ſo much confidence in the providence of God, that thoug!“ 
he viſited thoſe who were in the country, he for the moſt part con- 
tinued to aſſiſt and comfort thoſe, who had ſhut themſelves up ir 
the city. But it happend, that thaugh the peſtilence waſted be. 
yond the example of former times, not ceaſing as uſual, in the e. 
trance of the dog-days, all the Engliſh were preſerved, as we“ 
thoſe that continued 1n the town, as thoſe that fled from it. 

In 1636, he received a letter from Dr. Laud, then Archbiſhop 
of Canterbury, informing him of his deſign to found an Arabic 
lecture at Oxford, and of naming him to the univeriity for his 
firſt profeſſor, Upon this agreeable news, he preſentiy {et:!ed 
his affairs at Aleppo, and took the opportunity of returning 
home by the firſt thip that failed for England. 

Soon after his arrival at Oxford, Mr. Pococke took the degree 
of Bachelor in Divinity; and the archbiſhops nomination of him 
for his lecturer in the Arabic tongue, being confirmed on the 5th 
of Auguſt, 1636, he opencd his lecture on the 10th of that month, 
with an excellent {peech in Latin, containing an account of the 
nature and uſefulneſs of the Arabic tongue, and performed it a! 
terwards in ſuch a manner as ſhewed a conſcientious reſolution 
to make the Celipn really uſeful. The book he firſt read upon, 
was the Proverbs of Ali, the fourth Emperor of the Saracens, and 
couſin- german and ſon-in-law to Mahomet : a man of ſuch ac- 
count with that impoſtor, not only for his valour, but knowledge 


alſo, that he often declared, if all the learning of the Arabians 
were 
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were deſtroyed, it might be found again in Ali, as à living li- 
brary. Upon this book, obſerving the directions of the arch- 
biſhop in the ſtatutes he had provided, he ſpent an hour every 
Wedneſday in vacation- time, and alſo in Lent, explaining the 
ſenſe of the author, and the things relating to the grammar, and 

ropriety of the language; and alſo ſhewing the agreement it 
Pack with the Hebrew and Syriac, as often as there was occaſion. 
Beſides, he uſually tarried for ſome time in the public ſchool af- 
ter the lecture, to reſolve queſtions, and ſatisfy the doubts of his 
auditors ; and always in the afternoon, gave admittance in his 
chamber from one o'clock till four, to all who would come to 
him, for further conference and direction. 

Mr, Pococke was diſcharging the duties of his new poſt with 

reat reputation, when his friend, Mr. John Greaves having pro- 
jected his intended voyage to Egypt, Cn), reſolved, if poſſible, 
to have Mr. Pococke's company to Conſtantinople ; and this 
propoſal being approved of by Archbiſhop Laud, that prelate 
agreed to allow him the ſtipend of his lecture during his abſeace, 
which, together with the like revenue from his Fellowſhip at Cor- 
pus Chriſti-College, and an eſtate of ſome value, which was late- 
ly fallen to him on the death of his father, enabled Mr. Pococke 
to bear the expences of another journey to the Eaſt. He arrived 
at Conſtantinople, with his companion, Mr. Greaves, (who ſome 
time after left him, to proceed on his journey to Egypt) about 
the middle of June, 1637. And he here met with ſeveral Jews 
who were both learned and civil, and who aſſiſted him in buying 
and tranſcribing books, particularly Jacobo Romano, the author 
of an Auctuarium to Buxtorf's Bibliotheca, Rabbinica, and one 
of the moſt learned Jews in his time. 

He was alſo favoured with the friendſhip of the venerable Cy- 
ril Lucaris, patriarch of Conſtantinople, who was very ſerviceable 
to him, till by the malice of the Jeſuits Cyril came to an untime- 
ly end, which was about a year after Mr. Pococke's arrival at 
Conſtantinople. This famous Greek patriarch in his youth tra- 
velled into ſeveral Parts of Europe ; and beſides Latin, he un- 
derſtood ſeveral modern languages, by which means he became 
acquainted with the religion both of Papiſts and Proteſtants ; 
and approving the latter, conceived a peculiar regard for the 
church of England ; and when he firſt compoſed his piece of the 
confeſſion of the Chriſtian faith, he dedicated it ro King James 
the Firſt, and deſigned to get it printed in England, Afterwards, 
when he ventured upon that bold attempt of ordering Nicode- 
mus Metaxa to ſet about printing it at Conſtantinople, ia the 
Greek preſs which he had brought thither from London, it had 
a dedication to King Charles the Firſt, to whom he preſented the 
tamous Alexandrian manuſcript of the Bible, printed by Dr. 
Grabe. But the good old patriarch fell a ſacrifice to the malig- 
nity of the Jeſuits : for as he boldly aſſerted the truth in oppoſi- 
tion to the corruption of the church of Rome, ſo the miſſionaries 

Vor. VI. 10. 2 M of 
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of that order continually perſecuted him almoſt twenty years, 
from his firſt coming to the patriarchate of Conſtantinople, They 
had more than once, by their intereſt with the miniſters of ſtate, 
gotren him depoſed ; and they had alſo cauſed him to be baniſh. 
ed. Among other accuſations, they repreſented the arguments 
he made uſe of to prove Chriſt's divinity againſt the Jews, and 
the Greek Preſs which he had provided to print Catechiſms and 
other uſeful books for the inſtruction of the Chriſtians under his 
care, as evidences of a ſeditious deſign againſt the government. 
However, by the intereſt and zeal of the Engliſh and Dutch am- 
baſſadors, theſe attempts upon his life were for a long time de- 
feated ; but when he had even obtained ſuch an intereſt in the 
Prime Vizier, as ſeemed a ſufficient fence again all future trouble, 
a bargain was privately ſtruck up with the great Baſhaw to take 
the opportunity of the Vizier's abſence, and fill the ears of the 
Grand Signior Sultan Morad, (then on the borders of Perſia, in 
order to proceed to the fiege of Bagdad) with the great danger 
that his empire was in from the Patriarch Cyril, a popular man 
of a vaſt intereſt, and kept, as this informer pretended to be 
well aſſured, a cloſe correſpondence with Criſtian princes, This 
pretence ſucceeded according to their wiſhes, and a written order 
was immediately diſpatched for taking away his life, which was 
ſoon after exccuted with great barbarity. 

During Mr. Fococke's flay at Conſtantinople, he became ſor 
ſome time chaplain to Sir Peter Wych, then the Engliſh ambaſ- 
{ador to the Porte, But in 1639, receiving ſeveral letters from 
his friends, and particularly the archbiſhop, preſſing his return 
home, he embarked in Auguſt the following year on board the 
Morgaret, which bringirg him to Italy, he paſſed from theuce 
to Paris, where meeting with the famous Hugo Grotius, he ac- 
quzinted him with a defign be had of tranſlating bis treatiſe con- 
cerning the truth of the Chriſtian religion into Arabic. The 
propoſal was received with much ſatisfattion by that great man, 
who was then ambaſſador at the court of France from the crown 
of Sweden. Mr. Pococke, had long reſolved, as ſoon as he 
ihculd be at leiſure, ro do ſomething towards the converſion of 
{ome of che Mahometans, having, whilſt he lived in the Eaſt, ob- 
ſerved in many of them much jutiice, and candour, and bene- 
volence, and other excellent qualities which ſeemed to prepare 
them for the kirgdom of God; and therefore he could not but 
perluade himſelf, that were the dectrines of the Goſpel propo- 
ied to them, nota few might open their eyes to diſcern the truth, 
Fur this purpoſe, he could not think of any thing more likely to 
prove vic;ul, than tranſlating into Arabic, the general language 
the Falk, Grotius's excellent diſcourſe on the truth of Chriili- 
arl:y ; aud iu this propoſal he did not ſcruple to take notice 
iO that great author of {ome things towards the end uf his book, 
which he could not approve, as advancing opinions, which, tho? 
they were commonly in Europe Charged upon the followers of 
Viahonmet, vet had ro foundation in any of their authentic wri- 
es; 324 were uch, as they themſelves were ready cn all oc- 

| caſion 
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caſions to diſclaim. With this freedom, Grotius was ſo far from 
being diſpleaſed, that he heartily thanked him for it, and gave 
him authority, in the verſion he intended, to expunge and alter 
whatever he ſhould think fit. This work was accordingly pub- 
liſhed in 1660, at the ſole expence of Mr. Robert Boyle. Mr. 
Pococke alſo tranſlated afterwards, for the uſe of the young Chriſ- 
tians in the Eaſt, the Catechiſm of the Engliſh church into Ara- 
bic ; and Mr. Huntington, to whom ſome copies were ſent when 
it was printed, returned a letter in anſwer, in which was the fol. 
lowing paſſage. * Really, if you will believe the people, they 
* wonder that a Frank ſhould underſtand their rongue better 
© than the moſt learned amongſt themſelves ; and they rejoice to 
© ſee the two tables [of the commandments] once more entire 
and perfect, not abuſed and broken, as in all the methods and 
« ſyſtems of divinity that the Romaniſts have hitherto conveyed, 
for ought I know, into theſe places.“ He likewiſe tranſlated 
ſome other parts of the Licurgy into Arabic, which were alſo 
printed C09. 

- When Mr. Pococke arrived in London, he found his great 
patron, archbiſhop Laud, a priſoner in the Tower ; and when he 
repaired to Oxford, though he found his lecture ſettled by the 
founder to a perpetuity, yet the confuſion occaſioned in the King- 
dom by the civil war, prevented him from proceeding to an 
conſiderable purpoſe, either in that or the other deſigns in Arabic 
and Rabbinical learning, which he had undertaken through a 
willingneſs to anſwer the expectations that were now every where 
entertained of him, as the firſt perſon in Europe for oriental 
learning. In what a high degree of eſtimation he ood among 
the learned, ſome idea may be formed from a letter which he re- 
ceived at this time from John Gerard Voſſius, in which that cele- 
brated writer thus expreſſes himſelf. * I give thanks unto Gop 
for your ſafe return, as upon the private ſcore of our friendſhip, 
* ſo upon the public account; becauſe I well perceive, how 
« great advantage the republic of letters and the church of Gop 
* may receive from you. For, if more than fifteen years ago, 
« you could acquit yourſelf ſo well, what may we not hope from 
* you now? that age, and the induſtry of ſome years, have much 
* increaſed your knowledge and ripened your judgment. Your 
© return therefore, I congratulate to yourſelf, to Oxford, and to 
* all England; yea, and to the whole world.“ 

In 1643, Mr. Pococke was preſented by his college to the rec- 
tory of Childry, a Living of very good value in Berkſhire ; and 
the military ſtate of Oxford rendering it 1mpracticable for him 
to attend to the buſineſs of his profeſſorſhip, he was the better 
enabled to attend to his duties as a pariſh-prieſt, He had al- 
ways been led, both by genius and inclination, to ſpend his life 
in the ſtudy of the moſt abſtruſe literature; and his ſermons at 
tne univerſity were full of critical and other learning. But his 
lermons to his country pariſhioners were in a plain ſtile, and up- 
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on practical ſubjects, he carefully avoiding all ſhew and oſtenta- 
tion of learning. But his ſolicitude to inſtru his hearers, and 
not to amuſe them with what they could not underſtand, whizh 
was very faſhionable in that age, occaſioned ſome of them to en- 
tertain very contemptible thoughts of his learning, and to ſpeak 
of him accordingly. So that one of his Oxford friends, as he 
travelled through Childrey, enquiring for his diverſion, of ſome 
of the people, who was their miniſter, and how they liked him, 
received this anſwer : ** Our parſon is one Mr, Pococke, a plain 
& honeſt man; but, maſter, (ſaid they) he is 20 Latiner.” 

In 1645, ſoon after the death of Archbiſhop Laud, the profits 
of Mr. Pococke's profeſſorſhip were ſeized by the ſequeſtrators, 
as part of that Prelate's eſtate. Being thus obliged to paſs his 
time altogether in the country, he turned his thoughts to matri- 
mony ; and, in 1646, concluded a marriage with Mary, daugh- 
ter to Thomas Burdet, Eſq; of Weſt Wortham in Hampſhie, 
As his extraordinary merit procured him friends on all ſides, ſo, 
in 1647, he was reſtored to the ſalary of his lecture by the intereſt 
of Mr. Selden ; and, to preſerve him from the outrage of the 
ſoldiery, he obtained a protection under the hand and ſeal of 
General Fairfax, by the application of Dr. George Ent. And in 
1648, at the recommendation of Dr. Sheldon and Dr, Hammond, 
he was nominated Hebrew Profeſſor at Oxford, with the Prebend 
of Chriſt-church annexed thereto, by the King, then a priſoner 
in the Iſle of Wight, and was ſoon after voted into the ſame lecture 
by the committee of Parliament, But about a year after he was 
deprived of his prebend by another committee of parliament, for 
not ſubſcribing the engagement. 

In 1649, he publiſhed his Specimen Hiſtoriæ Arabum ; which is 
highly eſteemed by thoſe who are converſant in oriental learning, 
and has been particularly applauded by Dr. Humphry Prideaux, 
Simon Ockley Ce, and Adrian Reland. In 1650, another vote 
was paſſed by a committee of parliament to deprive him of both 
his lectures, and turn him out of the univerſity, But he was 12. 
ved trom the effects of this vote by a petition in his behalf to the 
committee, ſigned by many of the heads of colleges in Oxford, 
and by thirty-eight maſters of arts and bachelors of law. In 
1652, he was one of thoſe who were concerned in preparing the- 
edition of the Polyglott Bible, 

About this time Mr. Pococke underwent a proſecution of 

4 


(e) SIMON OCKLEY was born divinity; but by marrying very 
at Exeter in 1658, In 1693: he was young, he was precluded from a fel- 
ſent to Queen's college in Cambridge, lowſhip in his college, which he 


where he ſoon dilitaguiſhed himſelf would otherwiſe have obtained. How- 
by great quickneſs of parts, and in- 
tenſe application to literature, and 
more particularly to the oriental lan- 
guages ; for his uncommon ſkill in 
which be afterwards became famous, 
He took at the uſ1:a) time the degrees 
in arts, and alſo that of bachelor in 


ever, in 170g, he was through the in- 
tereſt of Biſhop Patrick, preſented by 
Jeſus College to the vicarage of Swa- 
veſey in the county of Cambridge; 
and, in 1711, choſen Arabic profeſſor 
of the univerſity, 

Mr, Ockley had the ſludy and 


culture 
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1 very unexpected nature. A charge was brought againſt him 
before the Berkſhire committee of the commiſſioners for ejecting 
ſcandalous and inſufficient miniſters with a deſign to eje& him 
from his Living of Childrey ; and ſome of his parichoners were 

revailed on to appear againſt him on this occaſion. No proof 
could be brought of any thing unfavourable to his moral char:c- 
ter, which was extremely amiable ; but he was not much verſed 
in the enthuſiaſtic mode of preaching, or the abſurd. doctrines, 
which were then very prevalent. One of the witneſs againſt him 
therefore declared, that he believed Mr. Pococke to be deſti- 
* tute of the ſpirit, though he preached ſaving truths according 
5s to the letter ;” and another depoſed, that he © ſometimes preach- 
ed pretty well, but at other times not ſo well; and that his 
+ deadneſs and dulneſs drove people from hearing him.“ In con- 
ſequence of theſe weighty allegations, the commiſſoners thought 


culture of oriental learning greatly 
at heart ; and the ſeveral publications 
which he made were intended ſolel 
to promote it. In 1706, he printe 
at Cambridge an uſeful little book, 
intitled, © Introdu@io ad linguas ori- 
entales: in qua iis diſcendis via mu- 
nitur, et carum uſus oſtenditur, &c, 
In 1508, he publiſhed, in 8vo, * The 
improvement of human reaſon, 
« exhibited in the life of Hai Ebn 
* Yokdhan, written above goo years 
* ago by Abu Jaafar Eba Tophail, 
$ tranſlated from the Arabic, and il- 
« Juſtated with figures.“ 

But the moſt conſiderable of Mr. 
Ockley's performances is, The Hiſ- 
tory of the Saracens; begun from the 
death of Mahomet, the founder of the 
Saracenical empire, which happened 
in 632, and carried down through a 
ſucceſſion of Caliphs, to the beginning 
of the year 7505.” This hiſtory, which 
illultrates the religion, rites, cuſtoms, 
and manner of living of that warlike 
people, is very curious and enter- 
taining, and the public were much 
obliged to Mr, Ock'ey for it, ſince he 
was at the vaſt pains of collecting his 
materials from the moſt authentic 
Arabic authors, eſpecially manuſcripts 
not hitherto publiſhed in any Euro- 
pean language; and for that purpoſe 
reſided a long time at Oxford, to be 
near the Bodleian library, where ma- 
ny Arabic manuſcripts were depoſit - 
ed. It is in two volumes, 8vo. the 
firſt of which was publiſhed in 1708, 
the ſecond in 1718, and both of theſe 
were ſoon after republiſhed. A third 
edition was printed in the ſame ſize 
ꝛt Cambridge in 1757, withadditiens, 


of 


Mr. Ockley's applicatioa to orien- 
tal literature, however it might ex- 
tend his fame, contributed very lit» 
tle to the advancement of his fortune. 
On the contrary, it ſeems to have been 
a means of involving him in great 
difficulties, In his inaugural oration, 
printed in 1711, he calls fortune ve. 
© nefica” and **noverca,” and ſpeaks 
of ** mordaces cure,” as things long 
familiar to him: and in December, 
1717, we find him actually under con- 
tinement for debt; ſince, in the ſe- 
cond volume of his Hiſtory of the 
Saracens, he not only tells us ſo, but 
even ſtoically dates from Cambridge 
caſtle. As he was married very young, 
he was encumbered with a family 
early in life; and his preferment ia 
the church was not anſwerable to his 
reputation as a ſcholar, He was in- 
deed in ſome degree patronized by 
the Earl of Oxford, who made him 
his chaplain ; but that nobleman fell 
into diſgrace when he wanted it mo, 
Add to this, that Mr, Ockley was, as 
men of learning frequently are, ſomes» 
what negligent in matters of cœcono- 
my. How long he continued 1n cone 
finement, we meet with no account : 
but it appears that he died at Swave- 
ſey, on the gth of Auguſt, 1720. He 
was poſſeſſed of uncommon ſxill ia 
antient languages, particularly the arte 
ental. He was likewiſe very conver- 
ſant in modern languages, as in the 
French, Spaniſh, Italian, &c. but he 
was chiefly diſtinguiſhed for the ex» 
tent of his knowledge in oriental lite» 
rature, in which few have excelled 
him, 
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of proceeding to deprive Mr. Pococke for ignorance and inſuff- 
ciency. But this extraordinary attack againſt him excited great 
indignation in ſeveral learned men of much fame and eminence 
at that time in Oxford ; and they reſolved to go to the place, 
where the commiſſioners were to meet, and expoſtulate with them 
about it. In the number of thoſe that went, were Dr. Seth Ward, 
Dr. Wilkins, Dr. Wallis, and Dr. Owen; who all laboured with 
much earneſtneſs to convince thoſe judges of the ſtrange abſurdity 
of what they were undertaking. But particularly Þr. Owen, 
who proceeded with ſome warmth to make them ſenſible of the 
 dnfiaite contempt and reproach which would certainly fall upon 
them, when it ſhould be ſaid, that they had turned out a man 
for inſufficiency, whom all the learned, not of England only, 
bur of. all Europe, fo juſtly admired for his vaſt knowledge and ex- 
traordiaary accompliſhments. And being himſelf one of the com- 
miſſioners appointed by that act, he added, that he was now come 
to deliver himſelf, as well as he could, from a ſhare in ſuch diſ- 
grace, by proteſting againſt a proceeding ſo ſtrangely fooliſh and 
unjuſt, The commiſſioners being very much mortified at the re- 
monſirances of ſo many eminent men, eſpecially of Dr. Owen, 
in whom they had a particular confidence, thought. it beſt for 
them wholly to put an end to the matter, and ſo diſcharged Mr, 
Pecocke from any farther attendance. However, this perſecution, 
which laſted many mouths, had been the moſt grievous to him 
of all he had undergone ; rendering him, as he declared ſome 
time after, utterly incapable of ſtudy, it being impoſſible for him, 
when he attempted it, duly to remember what he had todo, or to 
apply himſelf to it with any attention. 

In 1655, he publiſhed his Perta Meſis; a work containing fix 
prefatory diſcourſes of Maimonides, which relate in a very clear 
method the hiſtory and nature of the Talmud, and the Jewiſh 
jaith and diſcipline. The original was written in Arabic; but, as 
was uſual among the Jews, expreſſed in Hebrew characters. Mr. 
Pococke added a Latin tranſlation, and a very large appen- 
dix of miſcellaneous notes. it was printed at Oxford, and was 
the firſt fruits of the Hebrew preſs there. 

In 1658, he publiſhed ©* the Annals of Eutychius.” And at 
the Reſtoration of King Charles II. he was re-1nitated in his ca- 
nomy of Chrilt-church ; and on the zoth of September, 1660, 
he took the degree of Doctor in Divinity. He continued from 
this time without interruption to read his Hebrew and Arabic 
lectures conſtantly and diligently ; and was conſulted as a maſter 
in oriental literature by the moſt learned men in Europe, In 
1663, he publiſhed at Oxford in 4to. Gregorii Abul Farajii Hi/- 
ori a Dynaſiiarym, This is a compendium of the general hiſtory 
of the world, trom the creation to about the end ot the thirteenth 
century and is divided into ten dynaſties, 

About this time time Dr. John Fell, Dean of Chriſt-church, 
having concerted a ſcheme foz a Commentary upon the Old 
1cſtament, to be written by ſome learned hands in that univer- 
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ſuy, engaged by Dr. Pococke to take a ſhare. This gave occaſion to 
his commentaries upon Micah and Malachi, publiſhed in 1677 ; after 
which he finiſhed thoſ2 upon Hoſea and Joel, which were pub-- 
liſhed in 1694, His commentary upon Hoſea is pretty large; 
occaſioned by the then late repeated attempts of Itaac Voſſius to 
depreciate the Hebrew text, which our author delends with great 
learning. "Theſe commentaries, with the Porta Moſis, were re- 
publiſhed, in 1740, in two volumes, folio, by Dr. Leonard Twells, 
Dr. Pocock« died on the 1oth of September, 1691, 1a the 
eighty-ſever.th year of his age; and was interred in the cathe- 
dral of Chriſt- church, where a monument with an inſcription js 
erected to his memory. As to his perſon, he was of a middle 
ſtature, and ſlender ; his hair and eyes black; his complexion 
freſh ; his look lively and chearful ; and his conſtitution found- 
and healthy. His learning was very extenſive ; he was profound - 
ly ſkilled io the Hebrew, Arabic, and Syriac toagues ; and was 
well acquaintea with the Perfic, Samaritan, Ethiopic, Coptic, 
and Turkiſh ; and in Greek and Latin he was critically coaver- 
ſant. But he was not more diſtinguiſhed for his abilities aud 
uncommon learning, than he was for his piety and exemplary 
manners. He was of a very kind add benevolent diſpoſition ; 
and his charity brought ſuch numbers of necefſitous objects to him, 
that Dean Fell uſed co tell him, that he drew all the poor of 
Oxford into the college. He was extremely humble and modeſt; 
ſo that Mr. Lecke, who was intimately acquainted with him, ob- 
ſerves Co) that * his other virtues and excellent qualities had ſo 
ſtrong and cloſe a covering of modeily and unaffected humility, 
that tho' they ſhone the brighter to thoſe who had the oppor- 
tunities to be more intimately acquainted with him, and eyes 
to diſcern and diſtinguiſh ſolidity from ſhew, and edeem virtue 
that ſought not reputation, yet they were the leſs taken no- 
tice of, and talked of, by the generality of thoſe to whom 
he was not whoily uaknuwn,' Mr. Lacke alſo ſays, that 
though he was not a forward, much leſs an aſſuming talker; 
yet he was the fartheſt in the world from ſuilen or moroſe, and 
that he would talk very freely and very well of ail parts of 
learaing, beſides that wherein he was known to excel. That 
he was not at all cloſe and reſerved; but on tax contrary, the 
rcadieſt to communicate to any that conſulted him, Indeed, 
he was not forward to talk, nor ever would be the leading mau 
in the diſcourſe, though it were on a ſubject that be under- 
ſtood better than any ia the company; and would often £92. 
tent himſelf to fit ſtill and hear others debate in matters which 
he himſelt was not a maſter of. He had often tue fitence of 2 
* learner, where he had the knowledge of a maſter; and that 
not with a deſign, as is oſten done, that the ignetance any one 
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© betrayed, might give him the opportunity to diſplay his own 
* knowledge with the more luſtre and advantage, to their ſhame, 
* or cenſure them, when they were gone; but theſe arts of triumph 
4 
* 


and oſtentetion frequently practiſed by men of {kill and ability, 
were utteriy unknown to him. It was very ſeldom that he 
contradicted any one, or if it were neceſſary at any time to in- 
form any one better, who was in a miſtake, it was done in ſo 
« ſoft and gentle a manner, that it had nothing of the air of 
© diſpute or correction, and ſremed fo have little of oppotition 
in it. That in company he never uſed himfelf, nor willinply 
« heard from others, any perional reflections on other men, thuugh 
« ſet off with a {harpnefs that uſually tickles, and by moſt men 
is miſtaken for the beſt, if not the only ſeaſoning of pleaſant 
« converſation ; yet he would often bear his part in innocent 
* mirth, and by ſome appoſite and diverting ſtory continue aad 
« heighten the good humour.“ Mr. Locke likewiſe obſerves, 
that * though he was a man of the grea: | temperance in himſelf, 
and the fartheſt from oſtentation and vanity in his way of living, 
yet he was of a liberal mind, and given to hoſpitality ; which 
« conſidering the {malinefs of his — 2 and the numerous 
family of children he had to provide ſor, might be thought to 
* have outdone thoſe who made more noiſe and ſhew. His 
© name, which was in great eſteem beyond ſea, and that deſerv- 
* edly, drew on him viſits from all foreigners of learning who 
came to Oxford to ſee that univerſity. . They never failed to 
de highly ſatisfied with his great knowledge and civility, 
* which was not always without expence.” I don't remem- 
ber that in all my converſation with him JI ever ſaw him once 
angry, or to be ſo far provoked as to change colour, or coun- 
© tenance, or tone of voice; diſpleaſing accidents and actions 
would ſometimes occur, there is no help for that; but nothing 
ot that kind moved him, that I faw, to any paſſionate words, 
much leſs to chiding ur clamour. Eis life appeared to me one 
conſtaut calm. Jo conclude, I can ſay of him what few men can 
«* ſay of avy friend of theirs, nor | of any other of my acquain- 
* tance ; that I don't remember I ever ſawin him any one action, 
that I did, or could, in my own mind blame, or thought amils 
* in him.“ After ſo gteat a character of Pococke, from one of the 
moſt illuſtrious men which that age produced, it would be 
ſuperfluous to add more. 

Dr. Pococke had nine children, but we have no account of any 
of them, but his eldeſt ſon Edward Pococke, who was a man of 
learning, and proſecuted the ſame ſtudies for which his father had 
been ſo eminent. In 1671, he publiſhed in 4to. with a Latin 
trauſlation, an Arabic piece, intituled, Philoſophus Autodidactus, 
&c. Mr. Pococke alſo prepared an Arabic hiſtory, with a Latin 
verſion, and put it to the preſs at Oxford, but not being worked 
off when his father died, iche w it, upon a diſguſt at not 
ſucceeding his father in chef proleſſorſhip. It appears 
that be was rector of Mip of i W bite i the year 1711. 
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